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RURAL-URBAN IMBALANCE IN 
SOUTH KOREA IN THE 1970s 





Samuel P. S. Ho* 


REGIONAL IMBALANCE has become a significant problem 
in South Korea, the consequence of rapid and geographically concen- 
trated industrialization. Because rapid aggregate growth and regionally 
balanced development are not necessarily compatible objectives, this 
problem poses special difficulties for Korea’s policy makers.1 This article 
examines one aspect of the problem—namely, the disparities in rural- 
urban income and recent government efforts to contain and reduce these 
disparities. The issue of rural-urban balance is important because rural 
Korea’s well-being continues to have a major bearing on the country’s 
stability and overall economic strength. In 1975, despite rapid indus- 
trialization and urbanization, 40% of the total population still earned 
their living by farming, and 52% still resided in communities with 
populations under 50,000. 

For South Korea, the period since 1963 has been one of unprece- 
dented economic growth. From 1963 to 1975, real GDP rose at an 
average annual rate of over 10%, and per capita real GDP increased 
2.4 times.2 The driving force behind this growth was the rapid expan- 
sion of industrial production and exports, made possible when the gov- 
ernment adopted an outward-looking development strategy in the early 


*Some of the data used in this paper were collected for a study on the develop- 
ment of the rural non-farm sector in the Republic of Korea prepared for the Country 
Programs Department, East Asia and Pacific Regional Office, IBRD. However, the 
views expressed in this paper are mine and do not necessarily represent the opinions 
of IBRD. I am grateful to an anonymous referee of this journal for his helpful 
comments. ; 

1 For a quantitative analysis of this problem in Korea, see Bertrand M. Renaud, 
“Conflicts between National Growth and Regional Income Equality in a Rapidly 
Growing Economy: The Case of Korea,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, 21 (April 1973), pp. 429-445. 

2 Bank of Korea, National Income of Korea, 1976. 
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1960s.3 A well-known feature of Korea’s economic development has been 
the concentration of economic changes and industrialization in a few 
urban centers.4 In terms of employment, for example, the annual rate 
of employment growth in the urban areas (communities with popula- 
tions 50,000 and over) from 1960 to 1974 was 7.9%, more than five times 
that in the rural areas and over twice that for Korea as a whole.5 When 
employment is disaggregated by industry, the growth rate in every in- 
dustry except mining was significantly higher in the urban areas than 
in the rural areas. In fact, between 1960 and 1974, rural employment 
actually declined in some non-agricultural industries, such as wood 
products. Because urban growth and industrialization have concen- 
trated in and near the special cities of Seoul and Pusan, industrial 
growth has also been primarily a regional phenomenon. In 1974, nearly 
two-thirds of Korea’s labor force outside of agriculture and mining 
worked in the Seoul and Pusan regions (Seoul, Pusan, Gyeonggi Do, 
and Gyeongsangnam Do). Thus, in Korea, rural-urban balance is closely 
linked to regional balance. 
Rapid industrialization has brought about a significant decline in 
the economic position of farm households relative to urban households, 
and since industrial growth has occurred primarily in the Seoul and 
Pusan regions, it has also led to increased regional disparities. Since 
1963 farm households and urban non-farm households have been sur- 
veyed annually. We need the findings from these surveys to calculate the 
ratio of real per capita consumption of farm households to that of urban 
households.* The ratios for 1963 to 1974 are presented in columns 1 and 
2 in Table 1, and they show that the relative position of farm house- 
holds deteriorated badly in the 1960s. Because the urban surveys ex- 
cluded high-income families, estimates of urban consumption based on 


3 For discussion of Korea’s industrialization policy, see David C. Cole and Prince- 
ton N. Lyman, Korean Development: The Interplay of Politics and Economics (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), Charles R. Frank, Kwang Suk Kim, and Larry 
E. Westphal, Foreign Trade Regimes and Economic Development: South Korea (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1975), and Larry E. Westphal and Kwang Suk Kim, 
Industrial Policy and Development in Korea, The World Bank, February 1974. 

4 There are several reasons why industries are concentrated in and near Seoul 
and Pusan. (1) The Korean government has intensively promoted industrialization 
through export growth. Consequently, Korea’s entrepreneurs have directed their 
energy largely at foreign markets. Since Seoul-Inchon (and to a lesser extent Pusan) 
was—and still is—the point of contact between Korean producers and foreign buyers, 
it was inevitable that businesses located in or near these cities. (2) In Korea, govern- 
ment controls are prevalent and decision making in government is highly centralized. 
This has encouraged businesses to locate near Seoul, the capital, where decisions 
affecting them are made. (3) Finally, when rapid industrialization began in the early 
1960s, Korea’s infrastructure was concentrated in and near Seoul and Pusan and was 
therefore unable to support a spatially diffused pattern of industrialization. 

5 These rates of growth are based on the data from the 1960 Population and 
Housing Census of Korea, and the 1974 Special Labor Force Survey Report. 

6 The farm household surveys define income to include increases in the value of 
inventory. In 1974, about one-quarter of the farm household income, as reported by 
the survey, was accounted for by increases in inventory. Because the surveys overstate 
the current income of farm households, real per capita consumption is used to com- 
pare the economic positions of Korea’s rural and urban population. 
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these surveys are biased downwards.? Thus the relative position of farm 
households was probably even less favorable than the ratios in columns 
1 and 2 suggest. An alternative way to measure urban consumption is to 
subtract the consumption of farm households (as derived from the farm 
household surveys) from total private consumption (as estimated in the 
national accounts). Using these alternative data, it is possible to calcu- 
late the annual ratio of real per capital consumption of farm house- 
holds to that of urban (or non-farm) households; the results for 1963 to 
1974 are presented in column 3, Table 1. As expected, this alternative 
calculation shows even greater rural-urban disparities.8 

A decline in the relative position of farm households does not, of 
course, mean that real income and consumption have not risen for 
farmers. Indeed, they have, particularly since the late 1960s. Per capita 
consumption of farm households in 1970 prices declined in the early 
1960s, falling from W (won) 34,300 in 1963 to W 28,600 in 1966 (in 
1970, US$1 = W 318). Then in the late 1960s it began to rise, reaching 
W 32,600 in 1969 and W 44,200 in 1973. From 1963-1965 to 1972-1974, 
real per capita consumption of farm households grew at a rate of 1.3% 
per annum.® However, the gains of Korea’s rural population pale in 
comparison with those experienced by the country’s urban dwellers. 

In the process of economic development increases in rural-urban 
disparities are not unusual; they are the consequences of higher produc- 
tivity increases in industry than in agriculture. However, the decline in 
the relative economic position of Korea’s rural population was made 
sharper by the development strategy the country followed. At the be- 
ginning of Korea’s First Five-Year Plan in 1962, agricultural produc- 
tivity was low and increasing very slowly, while the industrial sector 
was small.10 Korea’s policy makers had to choose which sector—agricul- 
ture or industry—was to receive the bulk of the country’s limited 
resources for development. Although both industrialization and the at- 
tainment of self-sufficiency in food-grain production were cited as basic 


7¥or example, in the 1970s, urban families with annual income over US$5,000 
were excluded. 

8 Government-financed health care and educational services are, of course, ex- 
cluded from the private consumption estimates used in Table 1. It may be argued 
that the inclusion of these government expenditures would narrow the rural-urban 
disparities shown in Table 1. However, for at least two reasons, this is unlikely. In 
Korea, only primary education is free and only a small share (estimated at about 11% 
in 1974) of the total health expenditures is financed by public funds. In other words, 
the cost of health care and education in Korea is to a very great extent financed by 
individual households, and these private expenditures are already included in the 
private consumption estimates used in Table 1. Secondly, there is little evidence to 
suggest that per capita public expenditure on health care and education is higher in 
rural than in urban areas. 

9 This figure is the annual compound rate of increase between three-year averages 
ofthe data centered at 1964 and 1973. 

10 Even when the period of the Korean War is excluded, total productivity in 
agriculture showed little increase between 1947 and 1962. Agricultural labor produc- 
tivity was no higher in 1962 than in the mid 1950s or the late 1940s. See Sung Hwan 
Ban, Growth and Sources of Agricultural Production and Productivity in Korea 1945- 
1974, Korean Modernization Study Series 3, KDI, April 1977, Appendix Table 6-2. 
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TABLE 1: Comparisons of the Economic Conditions of Rural and Urban House- 
holds (ratio of real per capita consumption of farm households to that of house- 
holds in columns 1, 2, and 3) 


Urban salary & 
Urban wage earners’ Non-farm 
Year households households households 
0) , 2) (3) 
1963 .858 .900 751 
1964 843 884 682 
1965 769 812 492 
1966 610 643 456 
1967 445 472 422 
1968 451 AT4 400 
1969 514 503 . 423 
1970 535 552 436 
1971 544 572 f 436 
1972 637 663 504 
1973 611 659 483 
1974 573 608 7 420 


NOTES AND SOURCES: Estimates of average consumption per farm household 
in current prices are from Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Report on The 
Results of Farm Household Economy Survey. These consumption figures are first de- 
flated by the index of prices paid by farm households for household goods and then 
converted to a per capita basis by dividing the deflated figures by the average size of 
farm households as reported in the annual farm household surveys. Estimates of 
average consumption per urban household and per urban salary and wage earners” 
household are from Economic Planning Board, Annual Report on The Family Income 
and Expenditure Survey. These figures are first deflated by the consumer price index 
for urban households in all cities (before 1965 by the Seoul consumer price index) 
and converted to a per capita basis by dividing the deflated figures by the average 
size of urban households (or the average size of urban salary and wage earners’ house- 
holds) as reported in the annual urban surveys. The consumption of non-farm house- 
holds in constant prices (used in calculating the ratios of column 3) is obtained by 
subtracting from private consumption in 1970 prices (as estimated in the national 
accounts) the product of per capita consumption of farm households in 1970 prices. 
(as estimated from the farm household surveys) and the mid-year farm population. 
To convert it to a per capita basis, it is divided by the mid-year non-farm population. 
The population figures, provided by EPB, are revised estimates based on the pre- 
liminary report of the 1975 population census. Estimates of private consumption are 
from The Bank of Korea, National Income in Korea, 1975. 





objectives in the First and Second Five-Year Plans, the government in 
fact gave first priority to the development of a modern industrial base. 
Considering its size and importance, agriculture received a relatively 
small share (less than 9%) of total investments in the 1960s. The em- 
phasis on rapid industrialization produced spectacular results. In the 
1960s, manufacturing production expanded at about 18% per annum, 
or twice the growth rate of real GNP. On the other hand, agricultural 
output grew at about 4% a year, which, though respectable, was below 


11 For an analysis of Korea’s five-year plans, see Paul Kuznets, Economic Growth 
and Structure in the Republic of Korea (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1977),. 
chapter 8. 
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what was possible. With output and productivity increasing substantial- 
ly faster in industry than in agriculture, a sharp widening of rural-urban 
productivity and income gaps was inevitable. 

Farm income and consumption lagged behind that of urban dwell- 
ers not only because of productivity differences but also because of the 
government’s grain price policy. In Korea the government is a major 
buyer of agricultural products, especially rice and barley.!? In the 1950s 
and 1960s, the government kept its purchase prices for rice and barley 
low, partly to stabilize prices but also to stimulate industrial growth by 
keeping the wage cost in urban areas down.!* From 1963 to 1968 the 
terms of trade between agriculture and industry (the ratio of prices re- 
ceived to'those paid by farmers) moved steadily against agriculture. Low 
prices for agricultural goods in the 1960s not only had a depressing 
effect on farmers’ real income, but also reduced their incentive to in- 
crease production. - 

. A-third reason for the slow growth of farm household income was 
the relatively low level of off-farm economic activity in rural Korea. 
Evidence from Taiwan (similar to Korea in size, rate of growth, type of 
agriculture, and development policy followed) shows that, as its economy 
industrialized, an increasing share of the total income of the average 
farm household came from off-farm sources. Real income of an average 
farm household in Taiwan more than doubled between 1952 and 1972, 
and more than half of this increase came from off-farm sources. The 
percentage of off-farm income in total farm household income in 
Taiwan was 13 in 1952, 25 in 1962, 34 in 1972, and 43 in 1975.24 In 
Korea, stirvey data shows that, between 1962 and 1975, off-farm income 
as a share of total farm household income remained constant at about 
23%.15 In other words, off-farm income contributed much less to the 
rise in farm Household income in Korea than it did in Taiwan. 

The slow growth in off-farm income in rural Korea is closely re- 
lated to the country’s geographical pattern of industrial development. 
Concentration of industries in the Seoul and Pusan regions has inhibited 
the growth of non-agricultural employment opportunities for rural 
households in at least two ways. First, concentration has eliminated the 
opportunity for many of Korea’s rural population to participate in non- 
agricultural activities as “commuters” while still taking part in farm 


12 Rice and barley account for two-thirds of Korea’s crop area. In the 1960s the 
government collected less than 10% of the total rice and barley output. However, 
since only 30-50% of the rice and 15-30% of the barley produced were marketed, the 
government controlled a substantially higher proportion of the marketable surplus. 
In the 1970s, because of the higher prices the government paid for rice and barley, 
the amount of grain collected by the government increased significantly. Government 
collection as a percentage of total rice output was 16.5 in 1975 and 21.0 in 1976. 

13 It should be noted that the import of large amounts of U.S.-aid-financed grain 
also helped to dampen agricultural prices. 

14 The 1952, 1962, and 1972 figures are from Chieh-hsin Tseng, The 1972 Taiwan 
Farm Income Survey. The 1975 figure is from Taiwan Agricultural Yearbook, 1976. 

15 Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Report on Results of Farm Household 
Economy Survey, various years. In calculating these percentages, changes in inventory 
were excluded from total income. 
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work during weekends and busy seasons. In contrast, decentralization of 
certain industries in Taiwan has enabled many industrial workers in 
that country to commute to work from rural areas.16 Second, because of 
numerous linkages between large industrial enterprises and small com- 
mercial, service, and repair establishments, Korea’s concentrated pattern 
of industrialization has made it more difficult for small businesses to 
develop in rural areas, which means, of course, fewer employment and 
entrepreneurial opportunities for rural households. In 1966 in Taiwan, 
where industries are dispersed, 25% of rural employment was in com- 
merce and services (where small businesses abound).!7 In Korea, where 
industries are concentrated, the share of rural employment engaged in 
commerce and services was less than 18% in 1974.18 In other words, 
industrialization in Korea has involved the rural population to a very 
small degree. Given the concentration of industries and the difficulties 
of commuting, most rural household members can participate in non- 
agricultural employment only by changing their residence, that is, by 
migrating to Seoul, Pusan, and Taegu, for example. . 

Rural-urban income disparity is a commonly observed phenomenon 
among developing countries. Indeed the problem of rural-urban imbal- 
ance is probably less serious in Korea than in most other less developed 
countries in Asia.!? But the decline in the. relative economic position 
of rural households in Korea in the 1960s was sufficiently sharp that the 
government became concerned with the lag in rural income and the 
possibility that rural-urban and regional imbalances might widen. The 
erosion of rural support in the 1971 presidential election undoubtedly 
also helped to stimulate the government to reorder its development 
priorities. The change was reflected, for example, in the Third Five- 
Year Plan (1972~1976), where the emphasis shifted from rapid growth 
to regional balance and rural development. Specifically, the government 
has tried to raise rural income and to reduce rural-urban income dis- 
parity by adjusting the terms of trade between agriculture and industry 
in favor of the farmers, introducing a rural “self-help” program called 
Saemaul Undong (New Community Movement), and promoting non- 
agricultural employment opportunities in rural areas. 


16 For a discussion of the evidence from Taiwan, see my “Decentralized Indus- 
trialization and Rural Development: Evidence from Taiwan,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, forthcoming. 

17 Based on the 1966 population census. . 

18 Based on EPB, 1974 Special Labor Force Survey Report. Rural includes all 
communities with populations below 50,000. 

- 19 The relative position of farm households in Korea is probably less favorable 
than that in Taiwan but better than that in most other countries in Asia, In Taiwan, 
the ratio of per capita income earned by farm households to that earned by non-farm 
households was 62 in 1974. See Han-yu Chang, “Income Disparity Under Economic 
Growth in Taiwan,” Industry of Free China, 47 (June 1977), Table 3. In West Malay- 
sia, the ratio of mean rural household income to mean urban household income was 
.47 in 1970. For evidence on other Asian countries, see ILO, Poverty and Landlessness 
in. Rural Asia (Geneva: ILO, 1977), and Harry T. Oshima, “Income Inequality and 
Economic Growth: -The Postwar Experience of Asian Countries,” Malayan Economic 
Review, 15 (October 1970), pp. 7-41. ae ee 
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To alter the terms of trade, the government decided to increase 

farm prices for grains and to provide farmers with fertilizers at low 
cost. To implement this policy, the government relied on two extra- 
budgetary accounts: the Fertilizer Fund and the Grain Management 
Fund. When fertilizer prices began to rise sharply after the oil crisis 
in the early 1970s, the government absorbed the higher cost and con- 
tinued to supply farmers with fertilizers at low prices. At the same time, 
through the Grain Management Fund, the government. increased its 
purchase prices for barley and rice. The combined effect of these two 
programs was to alter dramatically the terms of trade in favor of agri- 
culture and the rural population. Between 1968 and 1978, the ratio of 
prices received to those paid by farmers increased by.over 20% and 
brought about a gradual improvement in the relative position of farm- 
ers, as reflected in the statistics in Table 1. 
. It was not long before the government felt the cost of this policy. 
Between 1971 and 1975 the Fertilizer Fund incurred a total deficit of 
W 145.5 billion (in 1972-1974 US$ 1 = W 400, thereafter US$ 1 = 
W 480). Because the government continued to hold down grain prices 
in urban areas even as it increased its procurement prices for rice and 
barley, a substantial deficit also appeared in the Grain Management 
Fund. The deficit was W 125 billion in 1974 and W 93.6 billion in 1975. 
In 1974 the combined deficit of the two funds was more than 2% of 
Korea’s GNP, and it was financed in a way that caused the money supply 
to rise substantially. In addition, there is a suspicion that the price 
policy may not be helping those who need the most assistance. Because 
large farms market a substantially higher share of their output than 
small farms, higher grain prices have had a greater beneficial impact on 
large farms than on small ones. In other words, the poorer farmers have 
benefited less from the price policy than have the well-to-do farmers, so 
the policy may have caused income to become less equally distributed in 
the rural areas.?° All of these problems, but particularly the large defi- 
cits, have caused the government to reconsider its policy in this area. 
In 1975, to reduce the deficit, the government allowed fertilizer prices 
to reflect costs. As a result, the average price of fertilizers increased 65%, 
in 1975 and 69% in 1976.21 The government's grain price policy is also 
in the-process of being modified. Given the government’s desire to avoid 
a rapid rise in urban food grain prices and its need to reduce the deficit 
in the Grain Management Fund, farmers cannot expect the terms of 
trade to improve much more in their favor. Indeed, the government may 
find it necessary to adjust the terms of trade in the opposite direction. 


20 For example, the Gini ratio for Korean farm households increased from 0.29 
in 1967 to 0.32.in 1974, indicating that income inequality among farm households 
had increased. See MAF, Report on the Results of Farm Household Economy Survey, 
various years. However it is not clear how much of the change in income distribution 
can be.attributed to the government price policy. 

. 21 These rates of change are based on the fertilizer component of the index of 
prices paid by farmers. See National Agricultural Cooperative Federation, Monthly 
Review, May 1977, Tables 1-3. : 
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During the same period, the government has also become more di- 
rectly involved in rural development. Increased government investment 
in agriculture and forestry has helped to raise the total investment in 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries (in 1970 prices) from an annual aver- 
age of W 33 billion in 1965-1969 to W 54 billion in 1970-1971, 
W 74 billion in 1972-1973, and W 95 billion in 1974-1975.22 But the 
government has been more than just a source of investment funds. Be- 
ginning in the early 1970s, through the Saemaul Undong (New Com- 
munity Movement) program, government personnel in the countryside 
began for the first time to participate directly in organizing rural de- 
velopment and in mobilizing rural resources for development. 

Saemaul Undong was launched in 1971 by President Park Chung 
Hee to increase rural participation in economic development, and 
began with two basic objectives: to improve the physical environment 
of villages and to increase rural income. The movement also stressed a 
number of other, less tangible goals, such as the development of rural 
leadership and the promotion of new attitudes such as self-help and 
cooperation. To a considerable extent it is a self-help program since it 
attempts to improve rural conditions without diverting large. amounts 
of scarce resources from other development projects. According to gov- 
ernment statistics, a total of W 274.7 billion (US$687 million at 1972- 
1974 exchange rate) was spent on Saemaul-related investment projects 
between 1971 and 1974.28 Of this sum, only W 59.7 billion, 22% of the 
total, was provided by the government. The remaining 78% was con- 
tributed by the villages, mostly in the form of voluntary labor, but there 
were also some cash donations and private loans. 

Up to the present time, this movement has emphasized village and 
infrastructure improvements such as new roofs, road improvements, and 
sewage and irrigation construction; government statistics documenting 
such accomplishments are available.24 However, because the precise 
meaning of the statistics is not always clear, it is difficult to assess the 
achievements (for example, the data on road improvements is ambig- 
uous because it does not make a distinction between major improve- 
ments and minor alterations). Nevertheless, despite problems in inter- 
preting these statistics, there is wide agreement among those familiar 
with rural Korea that the New Community Movement has had signifi- 
cant, and mostly positive, effects throughout the countryside. One can 
safely say that no village remains untouched by the movement, although 
the impact on some is clearly greater than on others. Under Saemaul 
Undong, farmers have been mobilized (though not always willingly)?5 


22 Bank of Korea, ‘Monthly Economic Statistics, various issues. Government in- 
vestment (in current prices) | in agriculture and forestry averaged W 8.8 Dillion in 
FY 1963-67, W 41.7 billion in FY 1968-1972, and W 104.1 billion in FY 1973-1975. 

23 Ministry of Home Affairs, Saemaul Undong, 1974. 

24 Ibid. Also see Sung Hwan Ban, “The New Community Movement” in Chuk 
Kyo Kim, ed., Industrial and Social Development Issues (Seoul: Korean Development 
Institute, 1977). 

25 The main problem is that many self-help projects provide benefits that are 
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to improve the physical environment and appearance of their villages 
as well as to construct rural economic infrastructure such as roads and 
facilities for irrigation and flood control. i 

With the completion of projects that are highly visible but which 
do not require large amounts of government assistance (such as the 
replacement of thatched roofs by tile or corrugated metal roofs), the 
environmental activities of Saemaul Undong are already tapering off. In 
any case, more important to future agricultural productivity and income 
are the investment in irrigation, drainage, and land reclamation. Such 
projects of course are more costly and require greater government 
assistance. Korea’s average rice yield has increased rapidly since the in- 
troduction in 1971 of high-yield Tongil rice.2* Average rice yield (in 
terms of polished rice) was 3.8 mt/ha (metric tons per hectare) in 1975 
and 4.3 mt/ha in 1976,27 making Korea’s average yield the highest in 
Asia outside of Japan. But despite these recent gains, Korea’s average 
rice yield is still substantially below the average Japanese yield of over 
6 mt/ha. About 40% of Korea’s rice acreage is now under high-yield 
varieties. Investment in irrigation and water control facilities will allow 
this acreage to expand more rapidly, with beneficial effects on both 
average rice yield and agricultural income. 

The government also hopes to raise rural income by creating rural 
non-farm employment. This policy is attractive not only because rural 
non-farm employment will help to raise the average level of rural in- 
come but also because rural non-farm activity is the major source of 
income for the poorer farmers (those with limited or no access to 
productive agricultural land).28 Although the government operates a 
modest program to promote homecrafts and small-scale handicrafts in 
the rural areas, it is depending primarily on attracting factories to the 
countryside to increase rural non-farm employment opportunities. To 
achieve this goal, the government in 1973 devised the Saemaul Factory 
Program. A related effort is the government decentralization program. 

The Saemaul Factory Program is administered by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry (MCI) with the assistance of the county gov- 
ernments, and hopes to attract industrial investments to rural areas by 
offering the following incentives to qualified firms: 


largely intangible or that require unequal sacrifices from the villagers. Consequently, 
not all villagers support these Saemaul projects. In the villages I visited, resistance 
to the movement was particularly intense during its early stage, when the emphasis 
was on road improvements that required some villagers to contribute bits of their 
land without compensation. 

26 Recently a new high-yield rice variety (Yushin), more palatable to the Korean 
consumers than Tongil rice, was introduced. The government is currently promoting 
this new variety among the farmers. 

27 These may have been abnormally good years. The average rice yield between 
1972 and 1974 was about 3.4 mt/ha. . 

28 For example, in 1975 farmers with less than 0.5 cheongbo (1 cheongbo =: 0.9917 
ha) of land earned 57% of their income from farming, while those with 2.0 or more 
cheongbo of land earned 91% of their income from farming. See MAF, Report on 
Resulis of Farm Household Economy Survey, 1975. 
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(1) Fifty percent of the initial capital investment, up to a maximum of 
won 100 million (US$210,000), can be financed from the National 
Investment Fund at the preferential interest rate of 13-14% per 
annum. 

(2) Reduction or elimination of selected local taxes (e.g., acquisition tax 
and property tax) . 

(3) Priority in the installation of electricity and telephones. 

(4) Assistance in marketing (in some cases, the government or a govern- 
ment enterprise contracts for a part of the firm’s output) .29 


The tax concessions are relatively minor. The most important induce- 
ment is the promise of credit. This is easy to understand since bank 
credit is tightly controlled by the government, and interest on the un- 
organized money market was about 3-4% per month in 1976-1977. - 

Applications to participate in the program are first submitted to 
local governments in counties where the investments are to be located. 
After an initial screening by the county government, the successful ap-- 
plications are forwarded to MCI for its approval. Most applications 
come from either existing firms or newly created firms that have special 
market arrangements with existing firms. From 1973 to-1976 MCI 
authorized 693 Saemaul factories. Of course, not all of these have sur- 
vived. Of the 442 factories authorized in 1973-1974, only 251 remained 
in 1977 (in fact, many of the factories approved in 1973-1974 did not 
reach the production stage). The attrition rate has declined significantly 
in recent years, largely because the county governments and MCI have 
stiffened the requirements and tightened the screening progess.®° In 
January 1977 there were 474 Saemaul factories, of which 361 were fully 
or partially in operation while the remaining units were under con- 
struction. Although some Saemaul factories are quite small, employing 
fewer than 30 workers, the average Saemaul factory employed 135 work- 
ers in 1976. In other words, the large majority of Saemaul factories are 
medium-sized enterprises. Nearly half of the authorized Saemaul fac- 
tories in 1970 produced textiles or wearing apparel. 

Since 1970 the government has been on record as favoring a more 
decentralized pattern of industrialization. One reason for decentraliza- 
tion is strategic. Seoul is only 40 km from the DMZ so it is within range 
of North Korean artillery. Other reasons include the government's con- 
cern with emerging socioeconomic problems in the larger cities, par- 
ticularly Seoul, and the social and political consequences of uneven re- 
gional development. The plan is to limit the growth of the country’s 
three largest cities (Seoul, Pusan, and Taegu) and to disperse industries 
so that future urbanization will be more decentralized. Restrictive in- 


29 The information in this and the next paragraphs was provided by the Rural 
Industry Development Division of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

80 Currently, to qualify for the program, existing firms must have either exported. 
US$500,000 or more per annum, or have had annual sales of W 200 million or more. 
New firms must either have foreign investments or an initial capital of over W 50 
million (US$104,000). 
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dustrial zoning regulations have been introduced to limit the growth 
of existing urban centers. To disperse industries, the government is 
developing infrastructures and industrial estates away from the existing 
urban centers and offering certain financial and tax incentives. For ex- 
ample, the Local Industrial Development Act of 1970 provides govern- 
ment subsidies for the development of industrial estates and infrastruc- 
tures in designated districts as well as tax concessions for industries 
locating in these estates.31 Because decentralized industrial growth makes 
it easier for members of farm households to participate in industries 
through commuting while still taking part in farm work on a part time 
basis, and because of other linkage effects, the government’s decentral- 
ization policy is also likely to increase non-farm employment and en- 
trepreneurial opportunities for rural households. 

It is still too early to say whether these efforts will significantly dis- 
perse industries and raise rural non-farm activity. So far, the evidence’ 
is not encouraging. The zoning regulations that are supposed to limit 
the growth of the three largest cities have not curbed their growth so 
much as spread industrial activities to their outlying areas. By 1975, 11 
industrial estates had been established under the Local Industrial De- 
velopment Act, but employment on these estates accounted for only 
2.5% of the total for manufacturing. Some of the estates are encounter- 
ing difficulty in attracting industries. The utilization rates of local in- 
dustrial estates suggest that those located near large regional cities have 
been able to attract industries with considerably more ease than those 
in small, more isolated cities.5? 

Although growing in importance, the overall economic impact of 
the Saemaul Factory Program has also been relatively modest. Official 
government statistics show that Saemaul factories employed 17,000 
workers in 1973, 22,000 in 1974, 34,000 in 1975, and nearly 49,000 in 
1976. In 1976, Saemaul factories paid over W 18 billion (US$ 37.5 
million) in wages and purchased W 1.8 billion of agricultural raw 
materials, presumably from local suppliers. Reflecting the country’s 
outward looking development strategy, much of the output produced by 
Saemaul factories (nearly three-quarters of the total by value in 1976), 
was exported. Apart from providing employment in the countryside, 
the Saemaul factories were essentially tied to the urban industrial 
centers. 

The impact of the Saemaul Factory Program is greater in some 
areas than in others. Table 2 shows distribution by province of the 
economic achievements of the program in 1976; impact was greatest in 
Gyeonggi, Gyeongsangnam, and Gyeongsangbug provinces. Of the 361 


81For more details on Korea’s decentralization policy, see Bertrand Renaud, 
“Regional Policy and Industrial Location in South Korea,” Asian Survey, 14:5 (May 
1974), pp. 456-477. 

32 Koichi Mera, “Population Distribution Policies in the Republic of Korea,” 
Urban and Regional Economics Division, Development Economics Department, 
IBRD, July 1976, Table 22. 
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Saemaul factories in operation in 1976, 240 (including the 3 in Pusan) 
were located in these three provinces, most of them probably in villages 
or small towns within a 30-mile radius of either Seoul, Pusan-Masan, or 
Taegu.38 In 1976, the Saemaul factories in these three provinces ac- 
counted for 73% of all Saemaul factories’ employment, and 79% of 
their output value. 


TABLE 2: Economic Achievement Of Saemaul Factories By Province, 1976 





Number of 
establishments2 Employment Output Exports 
% of Gof Million 4% of US %of 
Unit total Persons total won total $000 total 
Pusan 3 0.83 1,081 2.21 2,095.0 1.77 3,799 2.06 
Gyeonggi 116 32.13 20,876 4271 46,165.3 38.94 73,828 40.11 
Gangweon 16 443 1,610 3.29 1,651.7 1.38 2,805 1.52 


Chungcheongbug 20 5.54 1,863 3.81 4,2736 360 4,318 2.34 
Chungcheongnam 33 9.14 4,689 959 11,720.1 989 21,645 11.76 


Jeonrabug 21 5.82 2,048 4.19 2,845.2 2.40 3,935 2.14 
Jeonranam 24 6.65 1,643 3.36 4,153.2 3.50 4,955 2.69 
Gyeongsangbug 69 19.11 7,348 15.03 16,1771 13.65 27,311 14.84 
Gyeongsangnam 55 15.24 7,510 15.87 29,151.5 24.59 41,157 22.36 
Jeju 4 lll 206 042 325.3 0.27 304 0.17 

Total 361 100.00 48,874 100.00 118,548.0 100.00 184,057 100.00 


SOURCE: Rural Industry Development Division, Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
a Includes only those in operation. 


The evidence suggests that while government policies have in- 
duced some factories to locate in the rural areas (particularly in the 
Seoul and Pusan regions) and encouraged the development of pockets 
of industrial activity outside major metropolitan areas, their impact 
on rural areas has been marginal, and they have not reversed the trend 
toward increased industrial concentration in the Seoul and Pusan re- 
gions. In 1970, these two regions accounted for 42% of Korea’s total 
employment; in 1975 their share was 45%.8¢ 

The difficulty of attracting firms away from large urban centers, 
particularly from the Seoul and Pusan region, reflects the fact that, to 
the average Korean businessman, the cost disadvantage of locating out- 
side the Seoul and Pusan regions still outweighs the tax and credit in- 
centives provided by government policies. The two disadvantages most 
often mentioned are difficulties in attracting sufficient labor and the 
lack of infrastructure in the countryside. For example, the Saemaul 
Factory Program makes a real effort to locate factories in myon (sub- 
county districts with total populations below 20,000) and usually adja- 


83 For example, of the 116 Saemaul factories located in Gyeonggi province in 
1977, 35 were located in just one of the several counties adjacent to and south of 
Seoul. 

34 Based on the 1970 population and housing census and the Pen ue 
, of the 1975 population and housing census. 
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cent to a natural village. But since the average Saemaul factory is quite 
large by rural standards, it is difficult to attract a sufficient number of 
workers to a factory located in areas where population density is low. 
The problem is compounded by a very weak rural road system that not 
only limits the area from which the factory can draw its labor but also 
increases the cost of supplying the factory with raw materials and mar- 
keting its output. 

Rapid economic growth usually, and perhaps inevitably, creates 
disparities in the economy. Had Korea been unsuccessful at rapid in- 
dustrialization, regional balance and rural development would not be 
policy issues today. While success in industrial growth has created im- 
balance, it has also provided Korea with the resources to moderate and 
to correct the imbalance. In recent years, the government has manipu- 
Jated the terms of trade between agriculture and industry in favor of 
the rural population and has devised programs to raise agricultural 
productivity and to create rural non-farm employment opportunities. 
While there have been some improvements, regional and rural-urban 
disparities remain significant in Korea today. Huge and growing deficits 
in the Grain Management Fund and other unfavorable consequences 
have caused the government to reassess its agricultural price policy. In 
any event, more important to rural development in the long run are 
the government programs to raise agricultural productivity and to 
create rural non-farm employment. Several observations about these 
government programs seem appropriate. 

First, in the near future, conditions in rural Korea will be deter- 
mined primarily by the pace of agricultural development. While culti- 
vated area can probably be expanded in Korea, the potential for expan- 
sion, though still uncertain, is likely to be hmited. Thus, agricultural 
growth in the near future will have to come primarily from increases in 
crop yields. Despite the recent introduction of high yielding rice vari- 
eties, many Korean farmers are still producing rice and other food 
grains at well below potential yields, probably because large areas of 
land are still without adequate access to irrigation water. One suspects 
that investments in land improvement and irrigation continue to have 
high rates of return. Given Korea’s relatively equal distribution of agri- 
cultural land, the benefits from these investments are also likely to be 
widely shared. Between 1972 and 1975, the share of total investment 
(in 1970 prices) allocated to agriculture, forestry, and fisheries was less 
than 10%, and the share of investment allocated to the primary sector 
in the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1977-1981) is less than that allocated in 
the Third Five-Year Plan.8¢ One suspects that the rural sector can 
absorb more investment than it has received up to the present and still 


35 The potential for upland reclamation is estimated at 220,000 ha and for tidal 
land reclamation at 410,000 ha. But much of the potential upland are in areas so 
steep that the land can probably be used only for orchards. Tidal land reclamation 
may also be impractical because it is very expensive and has a long gestation period. 

36 Economic Planning Board, The Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
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maintain a respectable rate of return on investment. If the government 
takes its new priorities seriously, it will need to divert a greater share 
of investment to the primary sector. 

Second, it has already been noted that a large share of the output 
produced by Saemaul factories is exported, and indeed most Saemaul 
factories are branches of or have close affiliations with larger firms in 
urban areas. Apparently, the pockets of industrial activities that have 
emerged recently in rural Korea are in many instances mere extensions 
of urban industries serving urban and external markets rather than 
rural non-farm activities meeting local needs. This pattern of develop- 
ment has been encouraged by government policy that limits the govern- 
ment promotion programs to certain types of firms. However, it is 
important to remember that the. most important source of demand for 
non-agricultural goods and services in rural areas is farm households, 
and this demand grows with increases in agricultural output and in- 
come. Thus rapid agricultural development is likely to generate signi- 
ficant and growing demand for non-agricultural goods and services, and 
it is believed that a substantial share of this demand can be met by rural 
establishments. Services and service industries are location specific and 
many of the non-agricultural goods required for farming and by farm 
households are produced by industries in which small establishments 
serving local and regional markets predominate. These types of rural 
non-farm activities have received little attention from the government. 
This is not surprising since their large number, small size, and wide 
dispersion make government intervention difficult. Yet in terms of their 
effect on rural employment and income, these rural non-farm activities 
are extremely important and must not be ignored. Greater attention in 
two areas will be particularly useful. - 

- The first area is again agriculture. Given the many linkages be- 
tween agriculture and industry, it is clear that one condition favoring 
rural industrialization is a strong and growing agricultural sector. At 
the same time, the presence of rural industries, responsive to the needs 
of agriculture, will facilitate agricultural development. In other words, 
agricultural development and rural industrialization need to proceed 
together so that rural industries and agriculture can grow in a mutually 
reinforcing manner. The second area is credit. The shortage of credit 
is probably the most serious problem facing small rural producers of 
non-agricultural goods and services. One way to promote rural industry 
is to integrate the rural sector more fully with the organized money 
market. What is needed is not subsidized government credit but access- 
ibility to credit at competitive rates. 

_ The final observation is that a policy of dispersing industries before 
the countryside is ready to absorb them can prove very costly in terms of 
economic efficiency. The government can probably achieve similar re- 
sults by allocating greater amounts.of resources to develop social and 
economic infrastructure in the countryside. Not only would such a 
policy help develop agriculture, improve rural conditions in general, 
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and generate rural employment (particularly in the slack seasons), but 
in the long run it would also create a more favorable environment for 
industry. This approach would undoubtedly disperse industry and 
create rural industrial employment more slowly, but it would also in- 
crease economic efficiency. 


SAMUEL P. S. HO is Associate Professor of Economics at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. E 
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DEALING WITH SEOUL’S POPULATION 
GROWTH: GOVERNMENT PLANS AND 
THEIR IMPLEMENTATION 





Son-Ung Kim and Peter J. Donaldson* 


THE NATIONAL family planning program of the Re- 
public of Korea is well known and widely regarded as among the most 
successful government efforts to increase contraceptive use and lower 
fertility. Less well known outside South Korea are the government's 
efforts to control internal migration and regulate the growth of the 
country’s metropolitan areas, especially the area surrounding the capital 
city of Seoul. 

During the past 25 years Korea has experienced unprecedented 
changes in the spatial distribution of its population. Urbanization has 
increased substantially both in absolute and relative terms. Much of 
this growth has been concentrated in a few large metropolitan areas. 
According to the 1975 Korean census, Seoul had a population of 6.9 
million people, constituting over two-fifths of Korea’s urban population. 
Recent estimates suggest that the city’s population may have reached 
more than 7.5 million by mid-1977. 

Urbanization and its concentration in a few large metropolitan 
centers have for some time been important policy issues in Korea. Re- 
cent five-year economic development plans have mentioned the prob- 
lems associated with the rapid growth of urban areas—housing short- 
ages, congestion, pollution, and the strain on public services—and the 
need to do something about them. The situation in Seoul is considered 
particularly important because of the city’s proximity to the Demilitar- 
ized Zone dividing North and South Korea. Despite various measures 


“A slightly different version of this paper was presented at the 30th Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, Chicago, April 2, 1978. We are grateful 
to Catherine Cameron and Douglas J. Nichols for their valuable comments and 
editorial assistance. 
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taken since the early 1970s to disperse Seoul’s population and curb 
further increases, the city has continued to grow. In 1977, the govern- 
ment announced a new plan for controlling Seoul’s population growth 
and obtaining a more appropriate national population distribution. 
This article reviews the Korean government’s new urbanization policy, 
examines its rationale, and discusses the prospects for its successful 
implementation. 


Background 


Until World War II, Korea was primarily a rural agrarian society. 
Between 1942 and 1954, Korea experienced the successive wrenching 
effects of mobilizations for service in Japanese military and industrial 
operations during World War II, partition, occupation by the victorious 
Allied forces, and the devastation of the Korean War. As Renaud has 
pointed out, this decade was a period of dislocation for Korea’s urban 
system because of labor force mobilizations, the surge of overseas re- 
patriates after Liberation, the massive influx of war refugees, and the 
destruction of the war years.1 

Following the 1953 cease-fire, which ended the armed hostilities of 
the Korean War and resulted in the country’s division along a line 
roughly following the 38th parallel, urbanization was extremely rapid, 
both ‘in the terms of the absolute growth of urban areas and of the 
proportion of the population living in urban areas. In 1955, there were 
an estimated 5.3 million people, about 24% of the total population, 
living in administratively defined urban (shi) areas? Between 1955 and 
1975, the urban population increased more than three-fold, to 16.8 mil- 
lion people. At the time of the 1975 census, urbanites represented 48% 
of the total population. During the last two decades, urban areas ab- 
sorbed almost 90% of Korea’s population increase. Despite an overall 
average annual growth rate of about 2%, the rural population actually 
decreased by 882,000 between 1966 and 1970, and by 593,000 between 
1970 and 1975. 

Growth in urban areas may occur in a number of ways: reclassifica- 
tion of localities reaching 50,000 population, annexation, net migration, 
and natural increase. All of these factors have contributed to urban 
growth in Korea. There were three major administrative reclassifications 
and boundary changes during the 1955-1975 period. Ten areas gained 
city (shi) status: two in 1956, five in 1963, and three in 1973. Because of 
population increases in the vicinity of particular urban areas, boundary 
changes were also made along with the administrative reclassifications. — 

During the early 1960s, the contribution of annexation and bound- 
ary changes to urban growth was relatively small, about 10% overall. 


1 Bertrand Renaud, “The Evolution of the Urban System in Korea 1910-1970: 
An Economic Interpretation,” Bulletin of Population and Development Studies 
Center (Seoul), Vol. 3, 1974, p. 12. 

2A shi is an administrative area with a minimum population of 50,000. Shi are 
customarily designated as urban areas in Korea. 
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Net migration and natural increase played the most significant role in 
urban growth. In terms of its relative contribution to the population 
increase in metropolitan areas, natural increase was less important than 
the flow of in-migrants. 

Urban growth during the 1966-1970 period was due exclusively to 
net migration and natural increase because there were no boundary 
changes during this period. More than 70% of the total increase in 
urban areas was due to migration gains. The role of migration in urban 
growth was more pronounced in metropolitan areas (Seoul, Pusan, 
and Taegu) than in non-metropolitan areas in the latter half of the 
1960s. For example, migration accounted for 81% of the total popula- 
tion increase in Seoul between 1966 and 1970. Given the prevailing 
low fertility and even allowing for a slight increase in period fertility 
rates as a consequence of the marriages and early fertility of women 
born during the post-Korean War baby boom, migration will doubtless 
continue to play the major role in urban growth in Korea in the future. 


Policy Issues Related to Migration 


Government development programs and policies have in. the past 
influenced the level and pattern of migration in Korea, although it is 
extremely difficult to measure this influence precisely. Throughout the 
1960s, for example, government economic policy was aimed at the pro- 
motion of export-oriented industrialization through support of labor 
intensive manufacturing enterprises. A low wage policy was maintained 
until very recently in order to build up the international competitive- 
ness of Korean exports and maintain rapid industrialization through 
the expansion of labor-intensive industries. A crucial aspect of this low 
wage policy was the government’s attempt, through imports of Amer- 
ican rice purchased at below international market prices and regulation 
of the price of domestic agricultural products, to keep the price of 
agricultural products low in order to maintain low wages among the 
industrial labor force. One result of this policy was that the industrial 
sector grew more rapidly than the agricultural sector throughout the 
1960s. Another outcome was an increase in income inequality between 
rural and urban areas. This rural-urban disparity in growth and in- 
come was one of the principal factors encouraging high rates of urban 
migration. 

Another factor that contributed to the growth of Seoul and the 
other large metropolitan areas of Pusan and Taegu was the government 
policy of concentrating investments in these areas and in a small num- 
ber of industrial parks. This policy was based on what planners con- 
sidered economies of scale and the fact that the large cities had the 
labor force and the pool of un- and under-employed workers needed to 
staff the new industrial enterprises. 

In addition to deliberate policy measures such as those aimed at 
keeping the price of agricultural products low and providing incentives 
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for industrial firms to locate in the big cities, the government indirectly 
promoted migration to metropolitan areas by efforts to improve hous- 
ing, transportation, recreational facilities, and the like in urban areas. 
Moreover, Seoul’s growth was encouraged by the popular belief that the 
capital provided special opportunities for a successful life. In fact, the 
concentration of political power, employment opportunities, and edu- 
cation and and cultural facilities is much higher in the capital than 
elsewhere. 

While senior government policy makers might have disliked in- 
creased traffic congestion or changes in a particular area within the 
capital city, they were and are agreed that high rates of urbanization 
are inevitable consequences of the increasing industrialization that has 
been the main goal of Korea’s development program. It was not the 
level of urbanization that caused policy makers to become concerned, 
but rather the pattern of urbanization, in particular the continued 
rapid growth of Seoul, that caused population distribution :to become 
an important issue. Although it was once argued that increased popula- 
tion concentration in metropolitan areas was a good thing, most Korean 
planners now believe that from the standpoint of long terin develop- 
ment, continued growth of Seoul and other large metropolitan areas 
may not be beneficial. 

The growth of Seoul is also an issue with Korea’s political leaders. 
Whatever the economic planners think are the pros and cons of interfer- 
ing with the demographic situation of the capital, the politicians, in- 
cluding President Park Chung Hee himself, have indicated that they 
believe the city has grown too large. Not only are its size and closeness to 
the DMZ of concern, but also the potential for unrest and political dis- 
turbance among residents, particularly in slum areas. Seoul residents, 
especially students and members of the expanding middle class, have 
been the main opponents of President Park’s regime. There ‘are indica- 
tions that he and those close to him feel the poor urban workers may 
contribute to the opposition. Much of the interest in regulating the 
growth of Seoul, then, has come about because of i tnogasig pressure 
from the politicians. 

Finally, although there is little direct evidence, there seems to be a 
fairly widespread feeling among Seoul residents, especially the middle 
class, that the quality of life in the capital city is deteriorating, that its 
rapid growth is a major cause of this problem, and that somenung must 
be done to make the city more livable. ; 


Early Plans 


Table 1 provides a list of policy measures that illustrate the range of 
government programs undertaken in response to the problem of metro- 
politan population increase. These measures were explicitly intended 
to restrict migration into Seoul and to encourage the dispersal of the 
city’s population. Some measures, for example the regulations govern- 
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ing new construction, were coercive; others were based on economic 
sanctions and incentives. - 

The government restricted semi-industrial zones and the expansion 
of factories within Seoul. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry des- 
ignated regional industrial parks away from the capital and attempted 
to induce industry to settle in these outlying areas through tax exemp- 
tions and other government favors. Though designed for a variety of 
purposes, including environmental conservation and national defense, 
“Green Belts” surrounding Seoul and other metropolitan areas were 
utilized by the Ministry of Construction to prevent further expansion 
of urban residential areas and to control disorderly urban sprawl. Edu- 
cational policy was also modified in an effort to prevent the influx of 
young migrants to Seoul for intermediate and higher education. Al- 
though a considerable effort was made by the government to implement 
these measures, Seoul’s population increased from 5.5 million to 6.9 
million between 1970 and 1975, largely. because of in-migration. What- 
ever policy measures were employed, they failed to restrict the growth 
of Seoul. 

Although each program and policy should be evaluated in terms of 
its effectiveness, an overall assessment of the various measures may be 
offered. First, most of the policy measures were originally designed to 
remedy specific problems. Programs were developed without much con- 
sideration for the interdependency among problems or: the measures 
designed to alleviate them. Although the various policies seemed to 
cover most of the relevant factors contributing to Seoul’s growth, they 
lacked organic linkages or complementary working relationships. An 
example is the effort to encourage out-migration from Seoul and prepare 
other areas to receive population. Government programs for population 
redistribution were largely limited to the Seoul area and had little or 
no impact on potential areas of in-migration. There was a notable lack 
of coordination among the policy-making units of different ministries 
and implementing organizations. Often there were conflicting interests 
in the process of implementation. Second, many of the measures were 
designed on an ad hoc basis without legal or institutional foundation. 
In general, government actions were not consistently or firmly carried 
out. In many cases, both the people and the planners seemed to regard 
various measures as temporary or experimental. Third, urbanization 
and migration policy was a low priority in the hierarchy of national 
policy issues. When there were conflicts between population policy 
measures and those intended to promote economic Gevelopment or na- 
tional security, priority generally went to the latter. 

Finally, in the tide of rising expectations caused by the substantial 
economic growth of recent years, the attractiveness of urban areas to 
large segments of the rural population overwhelmed the expected effects 
of the policy measures. Rapid industrialization in the large metropol- 
itan areas offered higher incomes and substantial employment oppor- 
tunities in both white and blue collar occupations to in-migrants. Such 
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incentives more than offset the economic sanctions and disincentives 
provided by the government’s migration policies. 

The impact of the uncurtailed growth of the capital was disclosed 
by the 1975 census. The importance of controlling Seoul’s population 
was emphasized by the President during his annual visit to Seoul’s City 
Hall in February 1976. Since then, the issue of Seoul’s population growth 
has been treated as an integral component of Korea’s national security 
policy and as a consequence given higher priority than ever before. The 
government initiated work on a comprehensive plan to control Seoul’s 
population growth and to coordinate the formulation and implemienta- 
tion of population programs and policy measures. In March 1977, the 
basic directions and framework of a new national population redistribu- 
tion plan were announced. In the next section, the framework of the 
government plan is presented and its rationale and pnpicanons are 
reviewed. 


The Latest Plans = 


In March 1976, the First Minister without Portfolio, who-acts as a 
political liaison between the Cabinet and Parliament, created a task 
force responsible for drawing up plans for the dispersement and redis- 
tribution of Seoul’s population. Over the next year, with outside assist- 
ance from various academic and policy research groups, the Minister’s 
office reviewed existing policy measures and. programs, devised, new 
measures, and developed an integrated and comprehensive plan for 
population redistribution. Although the details of some of the programs 
are still being reviewed by various government agencies, the bane policy 
directions were announced in 1977. 

Table 2 summarizes the plan’s major policy measures. Thé plan 
includes a number of short-term measures designed to achieve the de- 
sired reduction in Seoul’s population and its redistribution to other 
areas of Korea over a ten-year period. The short-term measures can be 
divided into three categories: (1) measures intended to restrict in- 
migration to Seoul; (2) measures designed to facilitate or encourage out- 
migration from Seoul; and (3) measures designed to accommodate the 
dispersed population in other regions. The plan also includes an. out- 
line of the government actions needed to assist in the implementation 
of the short-term measures. One is to define the Seoul metropolitan area 
as a population control target area. Another sets forth the legal and 
organizational steps required to implement the various measures. 

In addiion to various short-term measures, the national industrial 
relocation program and the construction of a new administrative capital 
city constitute the essential long-term elements of the plan, The:indus- 
trial relocation plan is designed to redistribute that segment of the 
population that is dependent upon urban industry by creating employ- 
ment opportunities in outlying regions in conjunction with Korea’s 
15-year (1977-1991) economic and land development plan. The govern- 
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openers 
TABLE 2: Major Policy Measures of the New Seoul Population Redistribution 
Pian, March 1977 





L 


Policy Measures 


Policy Measures Restricting In-Migration 
to Seoul Metropolitan Area 


(A) Regulation of new construction and ex- 


pansion of industrial facilities outside in- 
dustrial zones. 
(B) Regulation of land utilization 


(1) Restricting and reducing semi-indus- 
trial zones north of Han River 

(2) Expansion of Green Belt area sur- 
rounding Seoul . 

(3) Reducing urban density through ex- 
pansion of public parks, roads, park- 
ing spaces, etc. 

(C) Regulating construction of public build- 
ings north of Han River 

(D) Restricting expansion of higher educátion 
in Seoul 

(1) Restricting establishment or expansion 
of college departments in Seoul 

(2) Restriction of establishment of high 
schools north of Han River 

(E) Regulating school transfers into Seoul 


‘Policy Measures Encouraging Dispersal of 


- Population from Seoul 
:. (A) Intensifying surveillance of unlawful hous- 


ing construction 


. (B) Urban renewal of squatter area and. ban 


of substandard housing 


_ © Registration of all industrial facilities and 


umi. 


removal of target facilities based on factory 
location in terms of industrial zones, in- 
dustrial pollution standards, and future 
_ expansion plans of individual firms. 
Measures for Regional Accommodation 
and. Development 


i (A) Selection of industrial patterns for each 


, growth pole area 


_(B) Increase in regional educational capacities 


and promotion of regional education stan- 
dards through government funding 

(C) Encouraging family-unit moves and re- 
gional transfer of civil servants 


Implementing 
Agencies 


Ministry of 
Commerce and. 
Industry 
Ministry of 
Construction 


Ministry of 
Education 


Ministry of 
Construction 


‘Ministry of 


Commerce and 
Industry 


Ministry of 
Commerce and 
Industry & 
Ministry of 
Construction 
Ministry of 
Education 


Ministry of 
Public 
Information 


Relationship to 
Previous Plans 


Continued but 
strengthened 


New 


Modified 


Strengthened 


Strengthened . 
Strengthened ` ` 


Continued 


Strengthened 
Continued 


New 


New 


Strengthened 


New 
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TABLE 2: Major Policy Measures of the New Seoul Population Redistribution 
Plan (Continued). 


Policy Measures Implementing Relationship to 


Agencies Previous Plans 





IV. Building up Institutional and Related 

Legal Structures 

(A) Amendment of land use law to eradicate 
possible sources of land speculation in- 
hibiting regional development through 
regulation of prices in development areas; 
regulation of land marketing mechanism 
and rental rates 


Ministry of Enacted in 1977 


Construction 


(B) Amendment of tax laws: income tax, cor- Ministry of Enacted in 1977 
poration tax, and other local taxation Finance & i 
through exemption or rebate to encourage Ministry of 
regional development Home Affairs f ' 

(C) Financial subsidy and support to induce Ministry of Strengthened 


industrial facility to move Finance & 
Ministry of ; 
Commerce and 
Industry 
(D) Legislation of new capital city construc- Ministry of Enacted 1977 


tion law and regional industry reallocation Construction 


law 
(£) Establishment of operating funds: fund 


Economic New 


for industry reallocation; funds for urban Planning 

renewal in Seoul metropolitan areas Board & 
Ministry of 
Finance 


ment has already laid the foundations for a new industrial satellite city 
in Banwol on the outskirts of the Seoul metropolitan area. In addition 
to Banwol and existing industrial parks, the government has designated 
five regional urban centers as. major growth poles. Several coastal areas 
have also been selected as heavy industrial zones (see Map 1). All of the 
growth pole areas are located away from Seoul in areas that are already 
densely populated. The growth pole areas and the industrial zones 
along the coast have been selected to bring about balanced regional 
development in keeping with national land use and environmental 
standards. 

According to one projection, Seoul’s population will reach 11.4 mil- 
lion by 1986. This projection is based on the actual rate of growth 
occurring between 1960 and 1975 and assumes no dramatic reduction in 
the future. The government, however, wants to maintain the current 
size of Seoul, roughly 7.4 million. In order to achieve this, nearly 4.5 mil- 
lion people will have to be either dispersed from Seoul to the industrial 
target areas or absorbed into the major growth pole areas over the next 
eight years. 
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Underlying the industrial relocation plan is the assumption that 
‘continued high levels of migration to urban areas are inevitable in the 
‘near future. Moreover, rapid urbanization is seen as necessary for con- 
tinued industrialization and economic development. Because employ- 
ment opportunities and other economic factors are considered to be the 
major cause of migration to urban areas, industrial location is regarded 
as the major variable that must be manipulated in order to achieve the 
desired population redistribution. 

There are several reasons for the government’s selection of the five 
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regional urban centers as the major growth poles. Some officials have 
advocated the construction of new cities or investment in small or 
medium-sized cities. However, such ideas have not been very successful 
in the past. The industrial parks program of the late 1960s is one ex- 
ample. In spite of government efforts, many of these parks are still 
struggling to absorb industrial firms and labor from neighboring areas. 
Moreover, many of the people who came to these parks from the sur- 
rounding rural areas later moved to cities. The planners now believe 
that if continued urbanization is necessary for further industrialization 
and. if this growth is inevitable, many cities will become large metropol- 
itan areas regardless of whether new cites are built or not. Government 
policy is not considered powerful enough to stop the massive force of 
urbanization or to reverse the urbanization trend. However, it is thought 
that policy interventions may help shape this inevitable growth into a 
more ‘balanced urban structure. For this reason, the idea of selecting 
large cities as growth poles is considered an effective and. feasible strat- 
egy ; for national population redistribution. 

Large urban areas attract industrial firms because they can accom- 
modate small and medium-sized industries with much less budgetary 
commitment than would be required in new cities or developing small 
ones. Large urban areas have already developed basic social overhead 
capital and are themselves attractive consumption markets. In addition, 
large cities offer the social amenities necessary to attract urban industrial 
migrants and their families. 

Another important component of the new plan, by far the most 
talked about, is the construction of a new administrative capital. Such 
a project has long been under consideration by senior government 
officials. The rationale for the construction of a new capital is the 
assumption that a good deal of Seoul’s attraction for potential in- 
migrants is that it provides access to political power and special oppor- 
tunities for upward social mobility. The new capital city is designed to 
reduce this socio-political attraction by removing the central adminis- 
trative and executive functions from Seoul. Though the site of the new 
capital has not been disclosed, it is obvious from both a demographic 
and a national security standpoint that it will be located well to the 
south. of Seoul. The proposal for a new capital has many critics. It is 
clear that the plans will be seriously examined with respect to their cost 
and their effectiveness in achieving developmental, demographic, and 
national security goals. It may be the case that the new capital will be- 
come a symbol for the new fully modern and developed Korea, in which 
case its cost and effectiveness in drawing people from Seoul will become 
less important than its value as a sign of Korea’s post-war development 
and prosperity. 

Although existing policies and the new government plan share 
many common elements, the new plan is in many ways different from 
previous efforts. First, previous measures focused on the inner city of 
Seoul, while the new plan extends the area of concern to the entire Seoul 
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metropolitan area. Second, previous efforts were taken at the local 
municipal level. The new plan is national in scope. Third, while 
previous measures were designed and implemented by different agen- 
cies, the National Population Redistribution Coordinating Committee, 
chaired by the Prime Minister, is responsible for coordinating the activi- 
ties of the implementing agencies of the current plan. Fourth, unlike 
previous measures, the new plan for industrial relocation is closely tied 
to long-term economic development and national land use plans. Fifth, 
existing policy measures were originally designed on an ad hoc basis 
utilizing remedial approaches for specific problem areas. The new plan 
is preventive and development-oriented in its approach. Finally, the 
greatest difference lies in the new determination on the part of govern- 
ment to upgrade the population issue to a national priority. However, 
to be successful and minimize unwanted side effects, each element of 
the plan will have to be adjusted to meet changing socioeconomic condi- 
tions. The current plan is the most ambitious and thoughtful yet pre- 
pared. Still, how it will be implemented is not yet clear. Much depends 
on how the problems of implementation are solved. 


The Prospects for Success 


There are several reasons for doubting that the new policy and 
plans will be as successful as those who designed them hope. Migration 
in Korea is advantageous for the individual, but costly for society. There 
seems to be no easy way to make individuals bear the cost of their moves. 
and yet allow enough mobility to ensure that the labor force required 
for continued industrialization will be available when and where it is 
needed. The same problem is found with government efforts to regulate 
fertility. However, in the case of fertility, more of the costs of “excess” 
fertility are borne by individual families. Likewise, avenues of policy 
intervention are clearer than in the case of migration. 

In addition, it is not unreasonable to anticipate considerable op- 
position to a policy that limits the freedom to move in a society where 
other freedoms are already greatly limited. The opportunity to move 
may be something of an escape valve that, if endangered, may cause 
serious trouble. This is especially likely to be the case—indeed, riots 
occurred on one occasion already—if efforts are made to move slum 
dwellers into what government officials believe are more appropriate 
locales. 

It is also likely that there will be increased pressure for “life-style” 
improvements in Seoul and other big cities that may increase their 
attractiveness, especially for members of the growing middle class. In 
the near future, Korea will be forced to increase domestic consumption 
of goods and services and to use capital domestically that in the past 
was invested in export-oriented industries. Trade restrictions will be 
part of the reason for this move, but equally important will be the de- 
mands of a population that will soon have a per capita income of $1,000 
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a year. People will seek improvements in the quality of life with their 
increased income. They have fewer children but invest more in each 
child. Likwise, one can expect demands for improvements in urban 
life and for more better quality recreational and cultural facilities. This 
pressure will come first in the big cities. 

The people who developed Korea’s urbanization policy and those 
who will implement and monitor it are far removed from the group 
contributing most to urban growth through migration. Neither they 
nor anybody else understands much about the social psychology of 
migration. We say that people move because of better employment op- 
portunities, but we have little idea of how those employment oppor- 
tunities are perceived, at what level the attraction becomes great enough 
to induce people to move, or what the interaction is between the con- 
ditions in the areas to and from which people migrate. It is hard to 
design programs that are likely to be successful without knowing more 
than we do. No one, anyplace, really knows very much about how to 
best control migration. For every place where a given policy has worked, 
another case can be cited where the same policy has failed. Look. at 
American cities. The U.S. has tried enough programs, done enough stud- 
ies, set: up enough agencies, and spent enough money—still American 
cities are in trouble. There is a danger that the Korean government will 
‘be encouraged to invest more heavily in the depopulation of Seoul than 
is justified on the basis of what we know about migration and urban 
growth. os 

The best hope for Seoul may be that the processes of development 
and social change will lead to reversal of the trends that have caused 
such rapid growth in Seoul and Korea’s other large cities before condi- 
tions in these areas become desperate. There is some indication that 
this is happening already. Probability models estimating how likely 
people are to move to a particular place, given how many people have 
already moved there, indicate that a disproportionate number of people 
are moving to small cities. There are data indicating that for a few 
important groups—young college graduates, for example—there is a 
net out-migration from Seoul already. So, Seoul’s growth is already de- 
clining, at least to some extent. If decision making were effectively de- 
centralized, not simply by moving the capital, but by allowing middle 
managers in government and industry to feel they can advance by stay- 
ing away from Seoul for more than a few years, and if capital is invested 
in local areas and not just in Seoul, perhaps the growth of the city will 
be slowed. If it is, it will be difficult to measure precisely the impact of 
government policy. Whatever the results of the experiment, it is worth 
watching because it ïs clear that, just as it was with family planning, 
South Korea is but the first of a series of countries that will have to 
deal with the issue of rapid urbanization. 


SONG-UNG KIM is Senior Fellow at the Korea Development Institute, Seoul, Korea; 
Peter J. Donaldson is Associate Director of the International Fertility Research 
Program, Research Triangle Park, North Carolina. 





THE RISE OF HONG KONG 
AS A FINANCIAL CENTER 





Y. C. Jao* 


Honc Kone’s postwar transformation from an entrepôt 
into an industrial economy based largely on the export of labor-intensive 
manufactured goods ranks as one of the most spectacular success stories 
in recent history. While the territory’s Wirtschaftswunder can hardly 
compare in magnitude with that of Japan and West Germany, or even 
South Korea and Taiwan, its rapid industrialization, which started in 
the early 1950s, has already received a great deal of attention from 
economists and social scientists.t Since about 1970, Hong Kong has also 
been fast emerging as a major financial center for the Asian-Pacific 
region. Because this phenomenon has occurred only very recently, there 
have been relatively few serious studies of its origin and significance.? 


The author wishes to thank an anonymous reader for helpful comments on an 
earlier draft. ` 

1 See, inter alia, E. F. Szczepanik, The Economic Growth of Hong Kong, London, 
1958; K. R. Chou, The Hong Kong Economy, Hong Kong, 1966; J. M. Potter, Capital- 
ism and the Chinese Peasant: Social and Economic Changes in a Hong Kong Village, 
London, 1968; I. Jarvie (ed.) Hong Kong: A Society in Transition, London, 1969; 
S. Yokoyama, Honkon Kogyoka no Kenkyu, Tokyo, 1969; S. Kobayashi, Honkon no 
Kogyoka, Tokyo, 1970; M. Hermann, Hong Kong versus Singapore: ein Erkldrungs- 
versuch divergirender Entwicklungsverldufe, Stuttgart, 1970; K. Hopkins, (ed.) Hong 
Kong: the Industrial Colony, Hong Kong, 1971; J. Riedel, The Industrialization of 
Hong Kong, Tübingen, 1974; R. Hsia, E. Lim and H.C.Y. Ho, The Structure and 
‘Growth of the Hong Kong Economy, Wiesbaden, 1975; T. Geiger and F. M. Geiger, 
The Development Progress of Hong Kong and Singapore, Hong Kong, 1976;.R. Hsia 
and L. C. Chau, Industrialization, Employment and Income Distribution: A Case 
Study of Hong Kong, London, 1978. ` i 

2 My own work on money and banking in Hong Kong was written in the early 
1970s and does not cover the rapid developments since 1974. See Y, C. Jao, Banking 
and Currency in Hong Kong: A Study of Postwar Financial Development, London, 
1974. For earlier studies before Hong Kong evolved into a major financial center, see 
F.H.H. King, Money in British East Asia, London, 1957; D. Stammer, Money and 
Finance in Hong Kong, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Australian National University, 
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The ‘purpose of this article is to provide a broad survey of Hong 
Kong’s financial sector as of mid-1978, against the backdrop of the 
evolving financial scene since the late 1960s. The first section identifies 
the salient features that characterize Hong Kong’s financial growth, the 
second analyzes the determinants of Hong Kong’s evolution into a finan- 
cial center, and the last assesses the economic implications of such a 
financial metamorphosis as well as its future prospects. 


Salient Features 


The term “financial center” has often been used indiscriminately 
without specifying its geographical and functional coverage. Some inter- 
national financial centers, such as London, New York, and Zürich, are 
also simultaneously national and regional centers, but the same is not 
necessarily true the other way round: most of the world’s major cities 
are obviously national centers only. Since Hong Kong is a city-state, to 
describe it as a national financial center is obviously meaningless. At 
the same time, Hong Kong is not of the same class as the leading inter- 
national centers. The most appropriate appellation is therefore “re- 
gional financial center.” As the designation implies, the city is a focal 
point for the flow of funds across national boundaries in the Asian- 
Pacific area. What then are the salient features of Hong Kong’s financial 
growth during the seventies? 

The first observable feature is the presence of a large and still in- 
creasing number of international banking institutions and other non- 
bank financial intermediaries. A comparison of the number of these 
institutions between the end of 1969 and October 1, 1978, as given in 
Table 1, is revealing. 


TABLE 1: Number of Financial Institutions in Hong Kong 
December 31, 1969 October 1, 1978 





Licensed Banks: 


Na. of main offices 78 80 

No. of total offices 362 i 851 
Representative Offices of Foreign Banks ` 21 104 
Registered Deposit-taking Companies* nil 234 
Insurance Companies 

Life 51 101 

General 156 227 


ea a et Sy 
SOURCE: Banking Commissioner's Office and Registrar-General’s Department. 
* Includes merchant banks and finance companies. 





A brief éxplanation of the table is perhaps in order. Under Hong 
Kong’s banking law, only incorporated entities holding government- 


Ba A 
1968; T. B. Lin, Das monetiire System und das monetare Verhalten in Hong Kong, 
Freiburg, 1970; T. B. Lin, Monetary Behavior under the Sterling Exchange Standard: 
Hong Kong as a Case Study, Hong Kong, 1971. 
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issued licenses are allowed to transact the whole gamut of banking busi- 
ness, both retail and wholesale. The number of institutions holding 
such licenses did not show much change during the period under re- 
view. This was the result of a moratorium on new bank licenses im- 
posed in 1966 after the 1965 banking crisis. However, on March 15, 
1978 the Hong Kong Government announced that it would relax the 
moratorium and grant licenses to foreign banks that meet certain regu- 
latory and capital criteria.4 At the time of writing, 21 large foreign banks 
have been granted full licenses, and six of them have already started 
operations. But even before this new influx, the branch network of the 
existing licensed banks within Hong Kong had been expanding rapidly 
so that the total number of bank offices more than doubled during the 
period under review. Other financial institutions expanded even more 
spectacularly; representative offices nearly quintupled, while registered 
deposit-taking companies (DTC’s), which were nonexistent before 1970, 
proliferated to 234.5 Concomitantly, life insurance companies nearly 
doubled, while other insurance companies increased by 46%. 

The international flavor of this large congregation is conveyed by 
an impressive presence of non-indigenous institutions. Of the 80 licensed 
banks now operating, for example, 46 are foreign banks incorporated 
outside Hong Kong. The representative offices are, of course, by defini- 
tion agencies of foreign banks. Of the 234 registered DTC’s, about half 
are subsidiaries or joint ventures set up by foreign commercial banks; 
merchant banks, and investment houses. My own investigation reveals 
that, of the top 100 commercial banks of the world, some 64 are now 
operating in Hong Kong in one form or another.* According to another 
estimate by the Banking Commissioner before the relaxation of the 
bank license moratorium, there were in early 1978 about 188 foreign 
banks transacting banking business through fully licensed branches, 
representative offices, or registered deposit-taking subsidiaries.? The 
number could be magnified by another 30 or so if partners in some of 


3 The only exception was the issue of a license to Barclays Bank International 
in 1972. 

4 The criteria are, firstly, that the applicant banks are incorporated in countries 
whose monetary authorities exercise effective supervision and have, where necessary, 
approved the establishment of a branch in Hong Kong; secondly, that the applicant 
banks have total assets, net of contra items, exceeding US $3 billion; and thirdly, that 
some form of reciprocity is available in the applicant’s country of incorporation to 
Hong Kong banks. See Financial Secretary’s statement to the Legislative Council, as 
reported in South China Morning Post, March 16, 1978. 

5 Under the Deposit-taking Companies Ordinance of 1976, any financial institu- 
tion other than the licensed banks that takes deposits from the public must register 
with the Commissioner of Banking, but is not allowed to use the word “bank” in its 
title. The term “deposit-taking companies” therefore covers a wide range of financial 
intermediaries, principally merchant banks and finance companies. However, these 
intermediaries appeared on the scene well before 1976, and during the stock market 
boom of 1972-1973 as many as 2,000 were said to be in operation. The simple require- 
ment of registration in the 1976 ordinance has apparently weeded out a large number 
of fly-by-night operators. 

6 These 100 banks are taken from the list of the top 300 commercial banks. of 
the world published annually in The Banker of London. 

T The actual figure quoted was 212 banks from which one must deduct 34 locally 
incorporated licensed banks. Speech by the Banking Commissioner, Anthony Ocken- 
den, as reported in South China Morning Post, February 9, 1978. 
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the consortium banks represented in Hong Kong were also included. 
This would make Hong Kong probably next only to London and New 
York in having the largest number of foreign banking and near-banking 
institutions. The same pattern of foreign influence is visible in the in- 
surance companies: of the 101 life insurance companies operating in 
Hong Kong, 59 are incorporated abroad, while of the 227 general insur- 
ance companies, 110 are incorporated overseas. 

-The presence of a large number of international financial institu- 
tions is, however, only a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for turn- 
ing a city into a regional financial center. The essence of such a center 
is that non-domestic financial intermediaries congregate not only to 
transact business in the host city’s or host country’s domestic financial 
markets, but also to engage actively in the chanelling of funds to and 
from third countries. Even before 1970, Hong Kong could boast of a 
cosmopolitan banking structure where all the major trading nations, 
with the exception of the Soviet bloc and the poorer Third World 
countries, were represented. But most foreign banks then were content 
to confine their activities to financing Hong Kong’s external trade and 
domestic economic activities. There was little thought of using Hong 
Kong as a regional base for conducting offshore banking business. Not- 
withstanding its earlier roots, the growing internationalization of bank- 
ing operations and financial activites has become evident only in the 
past eight or nine years. This may be seen by comparing the consoli- 
dated balance sheet of the licensed banking sector between the end of 
1969 and August 31, 1978. 

As shown in Table 2, within a short span of less than nine years, 
total bank assets had increased nearly six-fold. One balance sheet item 
that highlights Hong Kong’s rise as a financial center is the phenomenal 
growth of “loans and advances abroad” from HK$204 million to HK 
$15,827 million. The borrowers of these funds are governments and 
corporations of various countries in the region—principally Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, South Korea, Taiwan, and Thailand. The rela- 
tive share of such offshore loans in total bank credit rose from only 
26%, to 26%. Until February 1978, offshore loans had expanded at a 
rate of over 70 per annum, three times the rate of domestic loan expan- 
sion.8 Another notable balance sheet item is “amount due to banks 
abroad,” which during the same period increased by more than twenty 
times to HK$39,294 million. This reflects the growing propensity of 
foreign banks based in Hong Kong, whose local currency deposit base is 
insufficient to meet loan demand, to borrow from their head offices and 
other sources for on-lending purposes. By contrast, the corresponding 
item on the assets side, “amount due from banks abroad,” representing 
chiefly short-term balances and time deposits with banks in other money 
centers as liquid reserves, grew by the much lower rate of about seven 
times. 

Although total bank deposits more than quintupled during the 


8 After reaching their record high of HK$19,634 million in February 1978, off- 
shore loans began to decline, largely as a result of the imposition of a new tax on 
offshore banking profits by the Hong Kong Government. 
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TABLE 2: Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Licensed Banks (million Hong Kong 
dollars) 


December 31, 1969 August 31, 1978 





Assets 
Cash 333 1,093 
Amount due from banks abroad 5,299 43,053 
Loans and advances: 
Hong Kong 7,680 44,846 
Abroad 204 15,827 
Investments: 
Hong Kong 659 4,038 
Abroad 10 121 
Other Assets 2,342 6418 
Total 16,527 115,396 
Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Demand 3,714 15,180 
Savings 3,367 24,144 
Time 5,216 23,721 
Total deposits 12,297 63,045 
Amount due to banks abroad 1,845 39,294 
Other liabilities 2,385 13,057 
Total 16,527 115,396 


SOURCE: Hong Kong Monthly Digest of Statistics 


same period, it is not easy to interpret this as an indicator of Hong 
Kong’s stature as a money metropolis, mainly because the banking 
system does not distinguish between resident and nonresident accounts 
so the proportion of nonresident funds cannot be precisely quantified. 
Nevertheless, Hong Kong has been traditionally regarded as a safe haven 
for “funk money” in the area, particularly by the 14 million hua ch’iao 
living in Southeast Asia. It is believed in banking circles that a substan- 
tial proportion of bank deposits—perhaps between a quarter and a 
third——is held by these overseas Chinese and other nationals, It is also 
likely that the proportion of savings and time deposits held by nonresi- 
dents is higher than that of demand deposits.® 

The same trend towards internationalization can be discerned in 
the financial markets. Thus on the short-term money market activities 
are no longer confined to interbank dealings in Hong Kong dollars: 
“currency swaps,” under which multinational merchant banks sell U.S. 
dollars to local licensed banks for Hong Kong dollars with an agree- 





9In this connection, it is interesting to note that the structure of total bank 
deposits has changed considerably over the years. In 1954, the first year for which 
banking statistics are available, demand deposits accounted for no less than 82% of 
total bank deposits, while savings and time deposits accounted for the remaining 18%. 
By August 31, 1978, the relative proportions had changed to 24% and 76%, respec-. 
tively. Since savings and time deposits are regarded as being a more stable form of 
bank deposits, this structural shift reflects the growing confidence of both residents 
and nonresidents in Hong Kong, not just as a temporary abode, but as a semiperma- 
nent or even permanent haven for their monetary assets. 
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ment to repurchase them at a future date, have become increasingly 
important. As there is no exchange control of any kind, access to offshore 
money markets such as the Euro-currency markets and the Asian-dollar 
market based in Singapore is totally unimpeded. It may be noted that 
banks in Hong Kong can offer deposits of various maturities in foreign 
currencies, and one interesting example is that banks controlled by the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) offer deposit facilities denominated 
in China’s currency, renminbi. On the capital market since the late 
1960s there have been a number of listings of foreign stocks and bonds 
on the local stock exchange, followed by similar listings of top-grade 
Hong Kong stocks and bonds on the London stock exchange. Together 
with Singapore, Hong Kong is now one of the twin centers for the issue 
and ‘trading of Asian-dollar bonds.1° An offshore Hong Kong dollar 
bond sector was created in May 1977, whereby two first class Hong Kong 
companies ‘and a local authority in Canada floated bonds from Europe 
denominated in Hong Kong dollars.1 

This international orientation in banking operations and financial 
activities in turn gives rise to a need for specialist services, and it is 
no mere coincidence that during the past decade many well-known in- 
ternational money brokers, securities houses, and exchange dealers have 
opened offices in Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong’s financial growth has been accompanied by structural 
shifts in the financial sector and the economy as a whole. With respect 
to the financial sector, two important changes may be noted. One is the 
emergence of depository institutions other than the licensed commercial 
banks. Prior to 1970, the commercial banks were overwhelmingly dom- 
inant, with other non-bank financial intermediaries playing only a 
marginal role—a situation that the present writer had characterized 
earlier as a lack of “institutional diversification and functional spe- 
cialization.””!? In 1970, however, a couple of merchant banks burst upon 
the scene, and were soon followed by a host of similar institutions rang- 
ing from multinational giants to “small fish” local finance companies. As 
mentioned earlier, the portmanteau title of “deposit-taking companies” 
has been given by regulatory authorities to all these institutions. One 
common characteristic that distinguishes them from the licensed com- 
mercial banks is their exclusion from the retail end of banking business 
-they are not allowed to take demand and savings deposits, or to accept 
time deposits of less than HK$50,000 with a maturity of less then three 
months, Apart from this disability, however, they are free to transact 
every conceivable type of wholesale banking. Some functional special- 


10 See Stephen Clasper, “Hong Kong Fledgling Spreads its Wings,” Asian Money 
Manager, December 1977, No. 16, pp. 6-11; H. P. Schobert, “How Hong Kong’s Money 
Market Works,” Asian Money Manager, August 1977, No. 12, pp. 12-16. 

11 These were Hong Kong Land International HK$300 million 7% bonds due 
1985, Jardine Matheson International HK$200 million 7% bonds due 1985, and 
Province of Manitoba HK$150 million 674% notes due 1982. 

12 Y. C. Jao, Banking and Currency in Hong Kong, p. 69. 
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ization within these depository institutions can be detected, however. 
Generally speaking, the large multinational merchant banks tend to 
specialize in loan syndication, foreign exchange/money market opera- 
tions, underwriting, corporate advice, project finance, and investment 
management. Loan syndication is a particularly important activity. An 
outstanding recent example is the Eurodollar credit facility totalling 
US$1,331 million for the Korea Electric Company syndicated in Hong 
Kong in November 1978. This is the single largest loan syndication. 
packaged in Hong Kong, reflecting the territory's growing stature as a 
financial center, since in the past such “jumbo loans” were as a rule put 
together in London or New York.!® Altogether 40 banks, representing 
a broad spectrum of national origins, are participating in the loan, with 
an American merchant bank, Chase Manhattan Asia Ltd., acting as the 
lead-manager. The smaller local finance companies, on the other hand, 
lacking both capital resources and international expertise, tend .to. 
specialize in local stock market, mortgage, and consumer loans. i 

The aggressive actions of. these newly emergent intermediaries have 
sharpened competition and tended to undermine the entrenched’ posi- 
tions of the established commercial banks. Some of the merchant banks, 
it is true, are themselves wholly or partly owned by the commercial 
banks, but collectively the merchant banks do compete vigorously with 
the licensed banks, particularly in the more specialized areas of offshore 
loans and foreign exchange. 

According to the then Assistant Banking Commissioner, only 31 
(16.5%) of the 188 DTC's registered at the end of May 1977 were con- 
trolled by licensed banks in Hong Kong. Branches, subsidiaries, and as- 
sociated companies of foreign banks not licensed in Hong Kong, many 
of which are multinational giants, numbered no less than 58 (30.9%) of 
the total. Moreover, of the ten largest DTC’s, seven were either branches 
or subsidiaries of international banks not licensed in Hong Kong.!* The 
situation has now changed of course with the relaxation of- the mora- 
torium on bank licenses. Nevertheless, the appearance of major mer- 
chant banks, backed by their huge parent organizations, has introduced 
a new factor into the Hong Kong banking scene. : 

The second change is the trend toward greater banking concentra- 
tion, which manifests itself chiefly in the acquisitions of local Chinese 
banks by foreign banks or financial concerns. The origin of this trend 
can be traced back to the 1965 banking crisis. On the one hand, the 
moratorium on bank licenses imposed after the crisis meant that foreign 
banks had had to use acquisition as the principal means of entry into 
the Hong Kong market; on the other hand, those local banks that were 
dangerously exposed during the crisis naturally welcomed injection of 


18 South China Morning Post, November 14, 1978, The loan facility has a 10-year 
maturity and is priced at 1% over the London Inter-bank Offer Rate (LIBOR). 

14 Colin Martin, “Deposit-taking Companies Find Their Place in Hong Kong’s 
Financial System,” South China Morning Post Finance and Investment Review, July 
1977, pp. 10-15. £ E : 
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new capital and managerial expertise. As shown in Table 3, some 21 
licensed banks have so far sold equity interests of varying percentage to 
banks and financial institutions, almost all of which are incorporated 
outside Hong Kong.15 However, three of the acquired banks have ap- 
parently repurchased their stocks recently. The latest situation at the 
time of writing is that of the 34 locally incorporated licensed banks, 
only 15 are independent of foreign participation or control. 


TABLE 3: Bank Acquisitions in Hong Kong 














iy Equity acquired 
‘Name of bank acquired Controlled by/affiliated with (per cent) 
1. Hang Seng Bank Ltd. Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 61 
: > Corporation, Hong Kong 
-2, Far East Bank Ltd. Citibank N.A., USA 16 
3. Shanghai Commercial Wells Fargo Bank, USA . 10 
Bank Ltd. 
4, Ka Wah Bank Ltd. © Yu Chuan Finance Ltd., Malaysia 74 
5. Dao Heng Bank Ltd. Grindlays Bank, U.K. 100 
6. Bank of Canton Ltd. Security Pacific National Bank, 72 
: USA 
7. Commercial Bank of Hong Tokai Bank, Japan 10 
Kong Ltd. 
8. Chekiang First Bank Ltd. Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank, Japan 33 
9. Overseas Trust Bank Ltd. ` Toronto Dominion Bank, Canada* 60 
10, Kwong On Bank Ltd. Fuji Bank, Japan ' 55 
11. Wing Lung Bank Ltd. Chartered Bank Ltd., U.K. 13.3 
12. Wing Hang Bank Ltd. Irving Trust Co., USA 51 
13. Hang Lung Bank Ltd. Toronto Dominion Bank, Canada* 50 
14. Hong Kong Industrial Toronto Dominion Bank, Canada* 10 
and Commercial Bank Ltd. 
15, Liu Chong Hing Bank Ltd. The Mitsubishi Bank, Japan 25 
16. Hong Kong Metropolitan Swiss Bank Corporation,-Switzerland 30 
Bank Ltd. 
17. Underwriters Bank Continental Illinois Bank, USA 60 
18, Nanyang Commercial Bank Bank of China, PRC unknown. 
' Ltd.- 
19. Po Sang Bank Ltd. l Bank of China, PRC unknown 
20, Chiyu Banking Corporation Bank of China, PRC unknown 
21. Hua Chiao Commercial Bank Bank of China, PRC unknown 
Ltd. 


SOURCE: Y. C. Jao, Banking and Currency in Hong Kong’ and current press 
announcements. 
* Divested in late 1977. 





Structural changes.in the economy as a result of Hong Kong’s finan- 
cial growth may be gauged by the changing percentage contribution of 
the financial sector (comprising banks, other financial institutions, and 


15 The only exception among the acquiring banks is the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, which is incorporated in Hong Kong. However, because it is 
predominantly owned by British nationals, it is generally regarded as a foreign bank, 
and is classified as such in the licensed banks’ interest rate cartel agreement. 
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TABLE 4: Gross Domestic Product by Industrial Origin 1970-1975 (at current 
prices, million HK dollars) 





1970 1975 
ISIC Major Division Amount % Amount `% 
1. Agriculture and fishing 877 2.2 493 ‘1% 
2. Mining and quarrying 27 0.2 18 0.1 
8. Manufacturing . 5448 31.1 8,575 26.6 
4. Electricity, gas and water 334 1.9 485 15 
5. Construction 572 3.3 1,379 4.3 
6. Wholesale and retail trade and restaurants 3,809 21.8 7,779 242 
and hotels 
7. Transportation, storage and communication 1,299 74 2,064 6.4 
8. Financing, insurance, real estate and 2,561 14.6 5,779 179 
business services ; 
9. Community, social and personal services 2,959 16.9 5,472 170 
10. Activities not adequately defined 110 0.6 162 ` 05 
All industries (GDP at factor cost) 17,496 100.0 32,206" 100.0 


SOURCE: Estimates of Gross Domestic Product (Hong Kong: Census and Statis- 
tics Department, 1978). 





insurance companies) to Gross Domestic Product (GDP). Table 4 is com- 
piled in accordance with International Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (ISIC), under which the financial sector is grouped together with 
real estate and business services under major division 8. 

As shown in Table 4, the percentage contribution of major division 
8 increased from 14.6% to 17.9% during the period 1970-1975. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no detailed breakdown within this division, so that it 
is not possible to isolate the percentage contribution of the financial 
sector. However, in an earlier official estimate for the fiscal years 1960~ 
1961 and 1961-1962 based on tax returns, there is such a breakdown, 
which shows that the financial sector on average accounted for about 
64% of major division 8. Assuming that this relationship is stable and 
can be extrapolated to 1970-1975, one may conclude that the share of 
the financial sector in GDP probably increased from 9.3% in 1970 to 
11.5% in 1975. Although these numbers should be treated with caution, 
there can be little doubt that over the long run the financial sector has 
steadily grown in terms of its relative share in GDP; the corresponding 
figures for fiscal years 1960-1961 and 1961-1962 were 6.1% and 7%, 
respectively. It is also noticeable that during 1970-1975, the combined 
share of service industries (major divisions 6 through 9) rose from 60.7% 
to 65.5%, while the share of manufacturing and other sectors (except 
construction) all declined. Hong Kong’s experience in this respect is 
generally consistent with the well-known observation that as the econ- 
omy becomes more affluent and mature, the tertiary sector tends to gain 
at the expense of the primary and secondary sectors.1¢ 


16 However, Hong Kong’s growth process did not conform entirely to the stylized 
sequence of economic development in that it never has had any primary sector of 
any real significance. Prior to the industrialization in the 1950s, the entrepôt economy 
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The growth of the financial sector, in both absolute and relative 
terms, can also be demonstrated by employment statistics. Since detailed 
data are not available for earlier years, Table 5 covers the period 1975- 
1978 only. As can be seen from Table 5, total employment in the finan- 
cial sector increased by nearly 20% from November 1975 to May 1978. 
Expressed as a percentage of the labor force, the financial sector’s share 
rose steadily from 2.19% to 2.36%. 


TABLE 5: Employment in the Financial Sector 1975-1978 
November 1975 November 1976 May 1978 








Monetary Institutions 26,522 28,582 31,393 
Other Financial Institutions 8,384 8,838 10,152 
Financial Services 585 579 652 
Insurance 3,940 4,131 5,089 

Total 89,431 42,130 47,286 
As percentage of labor force 2.19% 2.30% 2.36% 


SOURCE: Hong Kong Monthly Digest of Statistics 


Finally, Hong Kong’s status as a regional financial center has been 
further strengthened recently by the complementary development of 
metal and commodity markets. Since the ban on the import and export 
of gold was lifted in 1974, Hong Kong's gold market, which is primarily 
a forward market, has developed into one of the four largest in the world 
beside London, New York, and Ziirich.17 In May 1977 a Commodity 
Exchange was established to provide futures trading facilities initially 
for cotton and sugar but eventually for other metals and commodities 
as well. Trading in silver, suspended in 1935 when Hong Kong followed 
China in abandoning the silver standard, was reactivated in June 1978. 


Determinant Factors 


Economists and economic historians have long been aware of the 
vital role of banking and finance in economic development.18 However, 
their attention has traditionally been focused on the facilitating or 
retarding effects of the financial sector on economic growth, given its 
widely varying institutional characteristics in different countries. Only 


was highly geared to the provision of mercantile services, so that there was a period 
when manufacturing industries gained in relative terms at the expense of service 
industries rather than primary industries. For an earlier official estimate of national 
income for the fiscal years 1960-1961 and 1961-1962 based on tax returns, see Report 
on the National Income Survey of Hong Kong, Hong Kong, 1969. 

17 Asian Finance, June 15, 1977, pp. 24-25. 

18 The outstanding examples are J. A. Schumpeter, Theorie der wirtschaftlichen 
Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1911; A. Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical 
Perspective, Cambridge, Mass., 1962; R. Cameron (ed.) Banking in the Early Stages 
of Industrialization, New York, 1967, and Banking and Economic Development, New 
York, 1972; R. W. Goldsmith, Financial Structure and Development, New Haven, 
1969; R. I. McKinnon, Money and Capital in Economic Development, Washington, 
1973; E. S. Shaw, Financial Deepening in Economic Development, New York, 1973. 
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very recently have such scholars begun to show interest in the history 
and theory of the formation of financial centers.1® 

This new intellectual interest cannot be fully treated here, not only 
because of lack of space, but also because the theoretical discussions are 
still in their embryonic stage. At the risk of oversimplication, the basic 
conceptual framework can be described as concerning itself with the 
demand-supply relationships governing financial services and urban 
facilities. The first set of considerations deals essentially with the role 
of the multinational bank—the financial analogue of the multinational 
corporation. The second set addresses itself mainly to why certain cities 
succeed in becoming regional or international financial centers while 
others do not. l 

Without going into the details of this framework, however, one can 
intuitively see why Hong Kong has been emerging so swiftly during the 
1970s as a major money metropolis. The demand for “total banking,” 
a package of integrated retail, service, and wholesale banking, and other 
complementary or ancillary financial services, has been in existence for 
some time in Hong Kong and the Asian-Pacific region as their econ- 
omies become more industrialized and affluent. These services are more 
sophisticated and complex than can be handled entirely by indigenous 
financial institutions. Multinational banks and other financial inter- 
mediaries are well poised to fill this need. At the same time, Hong Kong 
possesses nearly all the ingredients of a viable financial center, which 
cannot fail to attract a host of international banking and non-bank 
financial intermediaries. 

In terms of locational and physical attributes, Hong Kong’s ad- 
vantages are well known: the city is centrally situated in the Asian- 
Pacific area, supported by a network of excellent transport and telecom- 
munication facilities. Its time-zone position and flexible working hours 
enable it to engage in arbitrage operations between the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboard centers. Its proximity to mainland China acts as a 
magnet for multinational firms, both financial and non-financial, that 
have an eye on the vast China market. 

Financially, Hong Kong is blessed with a free exchange market, a 
prudent fiscal system with low tax rates and simple tax structure, and 
a relatively stable currency. One need hardly belabor the importance 
of free convertibility: capital funds will converge towards a center only 
if they can be quickly repatriated or transferred elsewhere.2° While 


19 See F. H. Klopstock, “A New Stage in the Evolution of International Banking,” 
Revue Internationale d’Histoire de la Banque, Vol. VI, 1972, pp. 1-22; H. G. Johnson, 
-“Panama as a Regional Financial Center: A Preliminary Analysis of Development 
Contribution,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, January 1976, pp. 261- 
286; C. P. Kindleberger, The Formation of Financial Centers: A Study in Comparative 
Economic History, Princeton, 1974; R. Z. Aliber, “Toward a Theory of International 
Banking,” Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco Economic Review, Spring 1976, 
pp. 5-8; H. G. Grubel, “A Theory of Multinational Banking,” Banca Nazionale Del 
Levoro Quarterly Review, December 1977, pp. 349-364, 
20 Formal exchange control came to an end in Hong Kong after it was excluded 
from the Sterling Area following the floating of sterling in the summer of 1972. How- 
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Hong’ Kong is by no means a tax haven, its tax rates, despite some up- 
ward adjustments during the postwar period, are substantially lower 
than those in most other countries: the standard rate on income and 
profits now stands at only 15%, with a 2% surcharge on corporation 
profits, Equally attractive to international financial institutions is the 
simplicity of the city-state’s tax structure, particularly its adherences 
to the “territorial source” principle under which only income arising 
in or derivéd from domestic transactions is chargeable to tax.21 The 
generally stable external value of the Hong Kong dollar is another con- 
tributory ‘factor to the city’s financial growth, since the currency is 
widely regarded within the region as a dependable store of value.?? This 
external-value stability is largely underwritten by Hong Kong’s mone- 
tary and fiscal framework, which ensures that a permanent balance of 
payment deficit cannot exist. The currency issue is 100% backed by 
foreign assets—before 1972 almost exclusively by sterling, and since 
then by a diversified portfolio of foreign currency assets. This implies 
that ‘the domestic money supply adjusts to the external payments posi- 
tion in a manner not ‘basically dissimilar to the classical specie-flow 
mechanism, even though there have been signs in recent years that this 
self-correcting mechanism may not be as efficient as it used to be.*8 
Currency stability is also firmly supported by the orthodox fiscal policy 
pursued by the Hong Kong Government, which effectively precludes 
any possibility of persistent public sector deficit.4 

Economically, Hong Kong has during the postwar years built up 
a solid reputation as a major commercial, manufacturing, and shipping 
center in East Asia. In the more recent period of 1966-1977, for which 
official national income estimates are available, the economy grew at 
an average annual rate of 8.2% in real terms. Hong Kong’s per capita 


ever, even before 1972 an uncontrolled free market in U.S. dollar and other convert- 
ible currencies was allowed to exist side by side with a controlled market in sterling. 
See Y. C. Jao, Banking and Currency in Hong Kong, pp. 88-94. 

21'The recent imposition of a tax on offshore banking income from interest is 
not inconsistent withthe “territorial source” principle. For an explanation, see Y. C. 
Jao, “Tax Reform and Fiscal Policy in Hong Kong,” Bulletin for International Fiscal 
Documentation, April 1977, pp. 175-184, and “Hong Kong’s New Tax on Offshore 
Banking Profits,” Bulletin for International Fiscal Documentation, forthcoming. 

22 A trade-weighted exchange rate index, based on the exchange rates against 
15 major currencies, has been compiled and released daily to monitor changes in the 
external value of the Hong Kong dollar. Using the Smithsonian Agreement as the base 
(December 18, 1971 — 100), the index had until June 1978 never fallen below 100. 
However, the index fell below 100 from July onwards, and at the time of writing 
(November 17, 1978) stood at 94.7, reflecting Hong Kong's temporarily worsening 
trade deficit and overheating economy. It is expected, though, that the Hong Kong 
dollar. will eventually strengthen following recent upward adjustments in bank in- 
terest rates. - ie mater go 
.. 28.For a more detailed analysis, see Y. C. Jao, Banking and Currency in Hong 
Kong, Chapter VI; Y. C. Jao, “Proximate Determinants of Money Supply in Hong 
Kong,” Hong Kong Economic Papers, March 1974, pp. 1-17. ; 

24 During the postwar period, there were only four fiscal years in which there 
was a deficit. In all other years, surpluses were recorded. For a lively account of the 
budgetary process in Hong Kong by a political scientist, see A. Rabushka, Value for 
Money: the Hong Kong Budgetary Process, Stanford, 1976. 
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Gross Domestic Product (GDP) at constant 1966 prices increased from 
HK$3,055 in 1966 to HK $5,850 in 1977, despite the fact that the popu- 
lation also increased rapidly by about 21% during the same period.25 
A mere dot on the world map, Hong Kong nevertheless ranked twen- 
tieth in the world’s leading trading nations in terms of total external 
trade in 1976.26 While there were periods of sharply rising prices and 
unemployment, Hong Kong has on the whole managed to avoid the 
scourge of “stagflation,” the current rates of inflation and unemploy- 
ment (as of mid~1978) being only 5% and 3%, respectively.2? A city-state 
of 4.5 million people with such a proven record of dynamic performance 
can hardly be ignored by multinational financial concerns. Moreover, 
Hong Kong is only part of a region with vast human and natural 
resources where several countries—such as Japan, South Korea, and 
Taiwan—can also boast of a brilliant record of economic growth. 
Liberal government policy toward the private sector is another 
strong point on which Hong Kong has few rivals. The city-state has 
often been depicted as one of the world’s last bastions of laissez-faire, 
but while this label was perhaps not inappropriate thirty years ago, 
it has become less and less so in recent years in view of the government's 
increasingly important role in housing, education, and social welfare.28 
What remains true, however, is the policy of not interfering with the 
market mechanism unless absolutely necessary. In the financial sphere 
this policy manifests itself in the absence of onerous regulations and 
discrimination against or undue restrictions on foreign financial insti- 
tutions.29 The absence of any rigid employment rules is also important, 
since the formation of a financial center, especially at its early stages, 
may require substantial recruitment of foreign specialists. In short, 
Hong Kong has been mercifully free from the “intervention syndrome” 
characteristic of many developing countries, and thus has been able to 
avoid the sad consequences of “financial repression,” against which 
scholars like Shaw and McKinnon have so persuasively argued.8° 


25 Census and Statistics Department, Estimates of Gross Domestic Product, 1966— 
1976, Hong Kong, 1978; Hong Kong Government, The 1978-1979 Budget: Economic 
Background, Hong Kong, 1978. 

f 28 International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 
1977 


27 The inflation rate is computed from data in Hong Kong Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, while the unemployment rate is obtained from a recent sample labor force 
survey by the Census and Statistics Department. 

28 For example, since 1955 the Hong Kong Government has been involved directly 
in a huge public housing program for low-income groups that ranks as one of the 
largest urban public housing programs in the world. The low-cost housing estates 
now accommodate 1.86 million people, or 41%, of the total population. The expan- 
sion of the program is an ongoing one, and it is estimated that by the mid-1980s more 
than three million people, or some 57% of the projected population, will have been 
accommodated in heavily subsidized public housing estates. 

29 It is true that during 1966-1978 there was a moratorium on bank licenses, but 
this applied to both domestic and foreign banks. The relaxation of moratorium an- 
nounced on March 15, 1978 is applicable to foreign banks only, though new licensees 
can operate one office only. However, existing licensed banks, whether domestic or 
foreign, are treated on the same footing. ; 

30E, S. Shaw, Financial Deepening, Chapter 4; R. I. McKinnon, Money and 
Capital, Chapters 3 and 7. 
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Except for a brief interlude in 1967, Hong Kong has also been 
remarkably free from internal social and political unrest. Since the 
end of the Cultural Revolution, relations between China and the United 
Kingdom and Hong Kong have steadily improved to a point where it 
is possible to say that they are not only correct, but even cordial. Indeed, 
whatever the long term uncertainty about Hong Kong's future, the 
city’s current status quo is virtually underwritten by China. 

There are other relatively minor factors, which may nevertheless 
influence the decisions of multinational financial institutions. One is 
that English, the language of world commerce and finance, is also the 
official language in Hong Kong. Second, the legal system of the Colony, 
which is based on English law, generally provides a fair and competent 
framework for enforcing contracts and settling disputes. Implicit in 
such a system is a guarantee against arbitrary expropriation of private 
property and foreign entities without compensation. 

One should also briefly explain why the emergence of Hong Kong 
as a financial center began circa 1969-1970 and not earlier. The answer 
lies in the concurrence of a number of favorable circumstances. Multi- 
national banks, whose postwar expansion concentrated mainly in Amer- 
ica and Europe, started to turn their attention to the Asian-Pacific 
region.8! The extension of the Euro-currency market to Asia also took 
shape at the end of the 1960s. The simultaneous stock market boom in 
the major cities of the area provided an initial impetus to the prolifera- 
tion of merchant banks, which were often subsidiaries or joint ventures 
of large multinational banks. Basically, however, the time was ripe for 
the provision of more sophisticated and internally oriented financial 
services to the area. China, jolted by its border clashes with the Soviet 
Union, was groping toward a rapprochement with the West at the same 
time. This had an immediate stabilizing effect on Hong Kong and the 
whole area. Thus, even though the Vietnam War was still going on, 
it became clear to the multinational entities that the region as a whole 
was poised for a new era of economic development in a relatively peace- 
ful environment. In such a setting, the choice of Hong Kong as the 
regional headquarters for both financial and non-financial multina- 
tional firms was hardly surprising. 


Economic Implications 


The attainment of a financial center status may bring both benefits 
and costs to the host economy. Traditionally, the benefits are analyzed 
primarily in terms of the invisible earnings the financial center gen- 
erates. The classic example is the City of London, whose contributions 
to Great Britain’s balance of payments are well documented.3* For Hong 


31 See M, Eng, U.S. Overseas Banking: Its Past, Present and Future, New York, 
1970; F. A. Lees, International Banking and Finance, New York, 1974; and F. H. Klop- 
stock, “A New Stage.” 

82 See for example, B. J. Cohen, The Reform of Sterling, Princeton, 1969, and 
The Future of Sterling as an International Currency, London, 1971. For two very 
recent surveys, see the symposia on the City of London in The Banker, February 1978, 
pp. 61-98 and Euromoney, January 1978, pp. 69-87. 
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Kong, such an exercise is unfortunately impossible because of the total 
lack of an external sector accounting system and hence balance of pay- 
ments data. However, some major benefits to the Hong Kong economy 
can be briefly identified. 

. One obvious benefit is the greater employment opportunities pro- 
vided by the financial sector. A rather short time series with complete 
coverage of the financial sector has.already been given in Table 5. A 
longer time series, but with less complete coverage, shows that thé hum- 
ber of persons engaged in banks, money exchanges, and insurance com- 
panies nearly doubled—from 18,233 in 1969 to 35,333 in 1977.33 As is 
well known, such an increase in employment gives rise to multiplier 
effects on national income, particularly as the average wage level in the 
financial sector is comparatively high according to census statistics. 
Moreover, as Tables 4 and 5 have shown, the relative weight of the finan- 
cial sector has steadily gained over the years, a trend consistent with 
Hong Kong’s aim to achieve a more diversified and balanced economic 
structure. It is important, however, not to exaggerate the significance 
of this benefit. As one of the most open economies of the world, Hong 
Kong is highly dependent on the export-oriented manufacturing in- 
-dustries for its survival and growth. Despite its relative decline in recent 
years, the manufacturing sector still accounted for about 26% of total 
net output and 44% of total labor force.*4 In the immediate future one 
can see no viable substitute for the secondary industries, of which manu- 
facturing is the most important, as the key sector and propellant of 
growth: The financial sector’s role is to serve primarily as a lubricant. 

Another obvious benefit is the ready availability of finance at com- 
petitive terms for large-scale capital-intensive projects: A prime exam- 
ple is Hong Kong’s multi-billion dollar mass transit railway system, the 
construction of which began in 1975. Had the system been launched ten 
years ago, the banking. system and capital market then could hardly 
have. coped with the financing problem. In the TEAS: However: tbis 
moe a routine matter.%5 

‘ A more important benefit is, in this writer’s view, the on-going 
financial innovations that accompany the growth of a financial center. 
Hong Kong is not good at original inventions, but itis highly receptive 
to foreign ideas and technology. In the 1970s alone, new financial tech- 
niques, instruments, and services that appeared in Hong Kong included 
loan syndication, project finance and term lending, currency swaps, 
leasing, factoring, corporate. advice (especially on mergers and acquisi- 
tions), certificates of deposits, credit cards, offshore bond issues, auto- 
pay, cash-dispenser, bank-managed central provident funds, etc. Other 
major innovations in earlier periods included hire-purchase finance for 
residential units and consumer durables in the 1950s, and export credit 


.. 38 I am indebted to the Labor Depirimeit and the Census and Statistics Depart: 
ment for this information. 
34 The 1978-79 Budget, p. 9. 
35 For details, see J. Trueman, "Financing Hong Kongs Mass Transit System,” 
The Banker, September 1977, pp. 51-54. : 
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insurance, electronic data processing, and underwriting in the 1960s. In 
organizational forms, the monolithic structure of commercial banking 
on the British model has in recent years been enriched by the emergence 
of merchant banks, consortium banks, and finance companies that are 
often joint ventures of banks, trading firms, and security houses. Vir- 
tually all these innovations have been borrowed from, or directly intro- 
duced by, overseas institutions. Moreover, Hong Kong’s open-door 
policy on expatriate employment means not only that foreign specialists 
are free to work in the city, but also that they can be used to train local 
talents or impart their skills and knowledge to their local colleagues. 
This is a good illustration of international transfer of technology, even 
though its primary effects are on the financial sector. While exact quan- 
titative information is hard to come by, there can be little doubt that 
the net result of these innovations has been to provide a wider range 
of better financial services at lower costs to users and borrowers, thereby 
raising the overall level of efficiency and welfare. 

As against these benefits, multinational banks and other financial 
intermediaries may give rise to what the economists call “negative ex- 
ternalists,” i.e., undermining national monetary sovereignty, complicat- 
ing the task of monetary management and prudential supervision of 
banking and depository institutions, and contributing to the accelera- 
tion of world inflation. To what extent are these alleged costs also valid 
for Hong Kong? 

It is said that multinational banks and other financial intermedi- 
aries often serve as conduits of disequilibrating short-term capital flows 
and thus make it difficult for national monetary authorities to set inter- 
est rates and control the quantity of money and credit for macroeco- 
nomic management. Whatever evidence there may be for other coun- 
tries; the statement does not seem to be directly relevant for Hong Kong 
because of the special nature of its economy and the peculiarities of its 
institutional framework. There is no central bank in Hong Kong, and 
the usual paraphernalia of monetary instruments for discretional con- 
trol, such as discount rates, variable reserve ratios, and open market 
operations, either do not exist or cannot be put into effect.36 As a small 
open economy, Hong Kong prides itself, not on its independent mone- 
tary policy, but on its “automatic adjustment mechanism.”87 Basically, 


86 Certain basic central banking functions are shared by both private banks and 
monetary authorities in Hong Kong. Thus, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the 
Chartered Bank issue virtually all currency notes and act as government bankers, the 
former administering the clearing house as well. Prudential supervision of banks and 
financial institutions is the responsibility of the Banking Commissioner. Custody of 
monetary reserves and stabilization of the exchange market are the tasks of the Ex- 
change Fund under the direction of a Secretary for Monetary Affairs. Both he and 
the Banking Commissioner are in turn responsible to the Financial Secretary. 

37 For a recent official exposition, see C. P. Haddon-Cave, “The Hong Kong 
Economy: the Later Phase of the Recovery,” paper read to the Hong Kong Manage- 
ment Association on September 9, 1977, and “The Changing Dynamics of the Adjust- 
ment Mechanism and the Immediate Outlook for the Hong Kong Economy,” paper 
read to the Hong Kong Society of Security Analysts on September 8, 1978. The author 
is the Financial Secretary of Hong Kong. 
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this mechanism works through the predominant effects of net external 
earnings on the money supply. Thus, if net export earnings decline, the 
money supply will shrink, and given a flexible domestic cost-price struc- 
ture, the economy’s export competitiveness will strengthen correspond- 
ingly, thereby eliminating in due course the balance of payments deficit. 
This corrective mechanism works in reverse in the case of a net export 
surplus. However, disequilibrating hot money flows may impede the 
smooth working of this mechanism. There is some evidence that this 
happened in recent years, especially in 1977. The alleged costs arising 
from the presence of multinational financial institutions should there- 
fore be seen in this light rather than the supposed obstruction to Hong 
Kong’s discretionary monetary policy. 

Multinational banks may also complicate the task of prudential 
supervision of banking and depository institutions, but in the case of 
Hong Kong the problem arises more from the proliferation of financial 
intermediaries in general than from multinational entities as such. The 
first Banking Ordinance enacted in 1948 did little more than define 
“banking business” and stipulate a licensing requirement. It was not 
until after bank runs occurred in 1961 that the Banking Ordinance was 
replaced by a new one and a Banking Commissioner’s Office was formal- 
ly set up in 1964 to strengthen prudential control in the form of min- 
imum capital and liquidity requirements, monthly returns of assets 
and liabilities, and other statutory obligations. These came too late to 
prevent the outbreak of a serious crisis that shook the banking system 
to its foundation in 1965. Subsequently the 1964 ordinance was exten- 
sively revised in the light of further problems uncovered by the crisis. - 

The provisions of the Banking Ordinance, however, apply to do- 
mestic and foreign banks alike, and the only concession to foreign banks 
is the exemption from mandatory publication of financial accounts. In 
the 1970s, the initial attitude of the authorities toward the proliferation 
of merchant banks and finance companies that operated outside the pur- 
view of the Banking Ordinance was fairly relaxed; the official policy was 
that self-policing by an association of these institutions was preferable 
to any formal control. The collapse of the stock market in 1973-1974, 
however, gave rise to widespread concern about the soundness of the 
smaller finance companies.38 Experience elsewhere in recent years, such 
as the crisis of “fringe banks” in Great Britain and the runs on build- 
ing societies and finance companies in Australia, fortified the concern 
about unregulated financial institutions. Consequently a Deposit-taking 
Companies Ordinance was enacted in 1976, under which all depository 
institutions other than the licensed banks are required to register with 


38 The Hang Seng Index of stock prices (July 31, 1964 — 100) reached its peak of 
1,774.96 on March 9, 1973 after a year of frantic speculation. Then it began to fall 
sharply, hastened subsequently by rising interest rates, the oil crisis, and the world- 
wide recession. By December 12, 1974, the index had fallen to 150.11. Over a period 
of only 21 months. the market had declined by 91.5%. The fall was much sharper 
and speedier than the Wall Street crash of 1929-1932. i 
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the Commissioner of Banking and have a minimum issued capital of 
HK$5 million. They may not use the word “bank” in their titles, and 
are only allowed to take deposits of not less than HK$50,000 from the 
public with a maturity of{‘at least thre months. This is a rather devious 
way of protecting the smal] depositor; because he is presumed to possess 
less cash than the stipulated amount, he can only put his money into the 
more stringently regulated license banks. However, apart from this pro- 
vision, the deposit-taking companies (DTC’s) are not subject to other 
detailed regulations applicable to the licensed banks. This differential 
treatment has understandably given rise to much criticism from the 
licensed banking sector. 

In recent months, concern has also been expressed about the deep 
involvement of some DTC’s in the speculative boom of the property 
market, a situation reminiscent of the early 1960s when similar involve- 
ment on the part of some licensed banks touched off a serious liquidity 
crisis. The government is reportedly considering the extension of liquid- 
ity and other prudential regulations along the lines of the Banking Or- 
dinance to the DTC’s. In general, the events of recent years have made 
the government more aware of the need for protecting Hong Kong’s 
reputation as a financial center.8® The city-state’s image, for example, 
had been seriously tarnished by the stock market excesses of 1972-1974, 
in which both domestic and multinational financial institutions took 
part. 

The question of whether multinational financial institutions con- 
tribute to the acceleration of inflation depends on the relative weight 
of liquidity effect as a determinant of inflationary pressure. As an ex- 
tremely open and small economy, Hong Kong’s inflation is primarily of 
the “imported” type; prices of imported necessities such as food, fuel, 
raw materials, and capital goods are immediately reflected in the domes- 
tic price level, while export prices are given on the world market. There 
is evidence that inflation has been accelerating as a long-term phenom- 
enon in Hong Kong, but this reflects primarily the direct effect of 
higher imported food and fuel prices in the 1970s.4° The role of multi- 
national entities in the operation of liquidity effect—through more 
rapid growth of money supply or higher velocity of money—is by no 
means clear. There is as yet no published study on this problem in Hong 
Kong, though one suspects that multinational financial concerns tend to 
play a more important role in the determination of asset prices rather 
than consumer prices.4t Empirical studies of the Euro-currency markets, 


39 See C. P. Haddon-Cave, “Government and the Financial Services Sector,” paper 
read to the Hong Kong Society of Accountants on November 4, 1977, 

40 Hong Kong’s average annual inflation rate increased from just under 3% in 
the sixties to over 7% in the seventies. It experienced double-digit inflation in 1973 
and 1974, the rates being 18.2% and 14.4%, respectively. 

41 The floating of the Hong Kong dollar since November 26, 1974 has dampened 
the inflationary impact of both the direct price effect and the liquidity effect, so that 
the inflation rate, measured by consumer prices, has again fallen to the single digit 
range. 
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however, have shown that the coefficient of multiple creation of deposits 
is fairly small.42 The offshore currency markets, which are the natural 
habitat of multinational banks and other intermediaries, have probably 
added little to net world liquidity or velocity of circulation. These costs 
are in any case difficult to quantify, but it is extremely unlikely that 
they will outweigh the benefits mentioned earlier. On balance it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Hong Kong’s rise as a financial center has 
yielded positive benefits to the economy. 

The final question that needs to be discussed briefly is Hong Kong’s 
prospects as a financial center. Our analysis has shown that Hong Kong 
possesses all the ingredients of a viable financial center. This is not to 
suggest that other cities in the region do not possess one or more of the 
desirable characteristics. Nevertheless, very few can claim that they 
possess all of them. Tokyo, for example, is the financial center of an 
economic superpower, but it is still hemmed in by a maze of exchange 
controls and restrictive barriers against foreign financial institutions. 
For a variety of reasons, mainly connected also with entry barriers and 
exchange controls, cities like Melbourne, Seoul, and Taipei do not 
figure as regional financial centers, even though they may be national 
financial centers of fast-growing or resource-rich economies. 

The only city in the region that can compete seriously with Hong 
Kong as a financial center is Singapore. The Singapore government has 
pursued a more activist and conscious policy in promoting the city-state 
as a regional financial center since its independence in 1965.-By con- 
trast, the Hong Kong government has preferred to take a merely per- 
missive or accommodating posture; it only seeks to provide a stable 
framework for the development of Hong Kong as a financial center, but 
does not offer specific concessions or incentives to encourage it. A case 
in point is Singapore’s readiness and Hong Kong’s reluctance to abolish 
the withholding interest tax on offshore deposits. As a result, Singapore 
rather than Hong Kong succeeded in becoming the home of the Asian- 
dollar market in the late 1960s. This initial success of Singapore, how- 
ever, has not prevented Hong Kong from emerging rapidly as a leading 
financial center. Indeed, there are signs that Singapore is lagging behind 
Hong Kong in some areas such as syndication of offshore currency loans 
and placement of Asian-dollar bond issues. Thus published data show. 
that 51 of the 98 major offshore loans in the region from July 1976 to 
June 1978 were arranged and syndicated from Hong Kong, while only 
14 were.syndicated from Singapore.‘* It is also believed that over half. 
of Asian-dollar bond issues, even those lead-managed out of Singapore, 
are placed by Hong Kong underwriters.44 The reasons for this are not 


42 See, for example, Karl Keinath, Geldschépfung auf dem Euro-dollar Markt, 
Tiibingen, 1973; F. H. Klopstock, The Euro-dollar Market: Some Unresolved Issues, 
Princeton, 1968; B. E. Lee, “The Euro-Dollar Multiplier,” Journal of Finance, Sep- 
tember 1973, pp. 867-784; J. Hewson and E. Sakakibara, “The Euro-dollar Deposit 
Multiplier: A Portfolio Approach,” IMF Staff Papers, July 1975, pp. 307-328. 

43 Euromoney, July 1977, pp. 89-90, and July 1978, pp. 44-45. F 

44 P, Fallon, “Hong Kong Forges Ahead,” Euromoney, July 1977, pp. 88-97. 
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merely that there are more multinational banks and financial inter- 
mediaries in Hong Kong, but also that its business environment is gen- 
erally considered to be more congenial. 

Conscious of this deteriorating position, the Singapore government 
has recently introduced a series of financial measures, some of which 
were clearly designed to regain lost ground against Hong Kong. In the 
latest 1978-1979 budget, a package of tax cuts, including further liber- 
alization of the tax on Asian-dollar operations, was unveiled.45 Subse- 
quently, the Singapore government also announced the abolition of all 
exchange controls, effective from June 1, 1978. 

It would be wrong, however, to exaggerate the rivalry, real or 
imagined, between Hong Kong and Singapore. The consensus of most 
bankers is that Hong Kong, because it is more centrally located geo- 
graphically and closer to Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan, and because 
it has a greater representation of multinational banks, is emerging as a 
leading loan syndication center, and, to a lesser extent, an underwriting 
base. Singapore, on the other hand, has remained principally an inter- 
bank funding center. In many respects the two centers are complemen- 
tary to each other. Thus syndicated loans packaged in Hong Kong are 
often funded from Singapore, for example. Both serve as offshore book- 
ing centers, deposit centers, currency centers, and arranging centers in 
varying degrees. Provided that the whole Asian-Pacific region can main- 
tain its growth momentum, there is no reason why both city-states can- 
not prosper together. 

Despite its undoubted growth in the 1970s, the financial sector of 
Hong Kong is still characterized by many lacunae and deficiencies. 
Thus, although the appearance of merchant banks and finance com- 
panies has enriched the financial structure, there is still a lack of spe- 
cialist institutions such as a Development Bank or an Industrial Bank 
that concentrate on the long-term financing of infrastructural and in- 
dustrial development, and financial intermediaries that cater to the 
special needs of small business. ‘The certificates of deposit market is in its 
infancy, and its long-term viability is still hindered by the lack of a 
strong secondary market. The equity market has not yet outlived its 
dubious fame as a casino, and the fact that there is no full disclosure 
requirement for listed companies and no effective check against insider 
trading does not exactly inspire confidence on the part of the genuine 
investor.46 More important, the absence of a formal lender of resort and 
built-in stabilizer implies that any chain reaction from the failure of 
even a small number of banking and depository institutions could be 
highly damaging to the whole financial structure and economy. Thus, 


45 “Focus on Achievement and Growth,” Budget Speech by Hon Sui Sen, Minister 
for Finance, Singapore, February 27, 1978 (Singapore, Ministry of Culture, 1978), 
pp. 12-16. 

i 46 In October 1977 the Hong Kong government announced that an Insider Trad- 
ing Tribunal would be set up to investigate cases of insider trading. However, since 
the tribunal can only issue censure but not mete out punishment, its effectiveness is 
open to question. 
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even though prospects over the near to intermediate term remain bright 
for Hong Kong, its reputation as a financial center depends to a large 
extent on how effectively the existing lacunae and deficiencies can be 


remedied. 


Y. C. JAO is Reader in Economics, University of Hong Kong. 


GOALS OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
IN A LAISSEZ-FAIRE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY: HONG KONG IN THE 1970s 





Joseph Y. S. Cheng 


Honc Kons is one of the few developing areas in the 
world whose people are rapidly growing richer. The fast growth of its 
economy and the steadily i improving quality and variety of its exports 
have impressed an increasing number of consumers and manufacturers 
in industrial countries. In the past three decades, Hong Kong has. been 
successfully transformed from a colonial entrepôt into a modern indus- 
irial colony. This development is possible, first of all, because the gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), in the past three 
decades and in the foreseeable future, has made and will make it a 
policy to keep Hong Kong economically viable. The status quo is ob- 
viously economically beneficial to the PRC, more so now because of its 
“four modernizations” program; and not surprisingly the PRC govern- 
ment has been tolerant of the classical laissez-faire philosophy that has 
been guiding the colonial government of Hong Kong in the past century 
or more. 

In the early 1970s, however, international and domestic factors 
began to pose a serious challenge to this laissez-faire philosophy. For one 
thing, the Governor, Sir David Trench, retired in 1971 after seven and. 
a half years of office and was replaced by Sir Murray MacLehose; the 
new governor, unlike his postwar predecessors, was a professional diplo- 
mat with no previous experience in colonial administration. Sir John 
Cowperthwaite, the ultra-conservative Financial Secretary, whose long 
tenure had left his personal stamp on almost every aspect of government 
policy in the 1960s, also retired and was replaced by his deputy, Philip 
Haddon-Cave. 

This change of guard was by no means the only factor that prompt- 
ed the Hong Kong government to make a thorough reappraisal of its 
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policies. Two important developments—namely, the rise of protection- 
ism and the coming of age of the postwar generation—made such a re- 
appraisal unavoidable. The purpose of this article is to examine the 
impact of these developments on Hong Kong's politics and economy 
and, above all, on the government’s response as revealed in its expendi- 
ture patterns, 

: In the economic field, the newly appointed Financial Secretary 
Philip Haddon-Cave sounded a sharp note of caution on Hong Kong’s 
future economic prospects in an address on November 12, 1971: 


The world trading system, which has served Hong Kong so well over the 
past 20 years, is threatened. The United States and Britain, our two 
biggest markets, are experiencing serious economic difficulties. . . . The 
uncertainty over the outcome of the international monetary crisis is in- 
hibiting trade. And the dangers of a trade war are increasing every month 
the monetary crisis remains unresolved.1 


‘This increasing danger of restrictions on world trade was perhaps 
best demonstrated. by the pressure the Nixon administration applied 
on Hong Kong, Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea to sign a “voluntary” 
agreement severely limiting their exports of non-cotton textiles to the 
United States.2 Such an agreement was of major significance to the 
future economic prospects of Hong Kong, not only because the United 
States was the largest market of Hong Kong products, but also because 
the agreements violated the basic principles of free trade and created. 
a dangerous precedent for Hong Kong's other trade partners. 

; At the same time, Britain’s entry into the European Economic Com- 
munity also created some uncertainty in Hong Kong’s business world 
Over its Commonwealth preferential status in the British market. But 
this had long been anticipated and the British negotiators managed to 
get more out of the Europeans than Hong Kong had been expecting. 
In February 1971, the European Economic Community finally agreed 
to classify Hong Kong as a developing country in granting tariff prefer- 
ences to imports from developing economies, though special restrictions 
were to be imposed on the city-state. 

By the early 1970s, Hong Kong also had become aware that it was 
no longer alone (with Japan) in the export of textiles and consumer 
goods | on a large scale to advanced countries. Instead, it was facing in- 
creasing competition from countries such as Taiwan, South Korea, Sin- 
gapore, ‘Yugoslavia, etc. Hong Kong's competitive edge would certainly 
diminish unless it could be strengthened by more technical training 
and education, higher productivity, diversification of industries and 
markets, and perhaps by the government’s playing a more active role 


1See Far Eastern Economic Review Yearbook: Asia 1972, p. 164. 

2 The former Governor, Sir David Trench, commented acidly on the “voluntary” 
agreement, “We were invited to conduct negotiations ... in a way a highwayman 
negotiates with a stagecoach driver.” It was certainly an unprecedented comment 
from any British colonial official. See ibid., p. 168. 
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in bringing about the above. Indeed, Hong Kong’s entrepreneurs could 
well point to the fact that their counterparts in Taiwan, South Korea, 
and other developing countries received much greater help from their 
respective governments than they could expect in Hong Kong. At this 
time, the governments in Taiwan, South Korea, and Singapore were 
actively promoting the development of heavy industries and providing 
the infrastructure required for such development. 

The coming of age of the postwar generation meant that the Hong 
Kong government could no longer take for granted that the refugees 
from Mainland China would be satisfied with economic survival and 
law and order. As recently published statistics show, in mid-1977 the 
estimated population of Hong Kong was 4,513,900; and 29.1% of the 
population was below the age of 15, 41.2% below 19, and 60% below 
29.3 The figures show that over half of the population of Hong Kong 
was born after the establishment of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) and that they sorely needed an identity with Hong Kong; this 
stiuation created a serious problem as well as a valuable oppormisty 
for the Hong Kong government. 

The diplomatic achievements of the PRC in the early 1970s strongly 
appealed to nationalistic sentiments in the Chinese community in Hong 
Kong, indicating that something more than economic survival and law 
and order was required to hold the allegiance of the Chinese population: 
Surely it was no mere coincidence that three important campaigns oc- 
curred in 1971, involving a major portion of the student and youth 
activists in Hong Kong, and attracting the sympathy of most Chinese 
in the colony. They were: the strike of the blind workers at the factory 
operated by the Hong Kong Society for the Blind; the campaign to have 
the Chinese language legalized as an official language of the Hong Kong 
government; and the demonstrations to support the PRC’s claim over 
the sovereignty of the Tiao Yu Tai (Senkaku) Islands. 

All these demonstrated the urgency of the basic task of establishing 
and strengthening the sense of identity of the local population as citi- 
zens of Hong Kong; and this important task simply could not be accom- 
plished by organizing a Hong Kong Festival once every two years. A 
solution was suggested by the new Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose, in 
his first policy speech to the Legislative Council on October 18, 1972: 
“I have therefore concentrated on defining broad objectives in three 
fields where this seemed particularly necessary at this juncture—hous- 
ing, education and social welfare. I have also spent much time and 
thought on the two prerequisites of the very continuance of our com- 
munity—on the one hand the prosperity that has provided everything 
that has been done or which ever will be done and, on the other, public 
safety.”4 


3 Hong Kong’s Population, a pamphlet published by the Hong Kong Government 
Information Services, Hong Kong, September 1978. 

4 Address by H. E. the Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose, at the opening session 
of the Legislative Council—l&th October, 1972 (Hong Kong Government Information 
Services), p. 3. 
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Public safety became a serious concern for the Governor in 1972 
because in the previous four years key major crimes had increased by 
40%, and violent crime by 135%; and the proportion of young people 
committing such crimes had also steadily increased. The prevalence 
of corruption also prompted the introduction of the Prevention of 
Bribery Bill in: December 1970, which came into force the following 
May. The prevention of crime and corruption was necessary because 
they threatened to destroy law and order in the community, one of the 
two basic conditions that had served to retain the local population’s 
allegiance to the colonial government. Furthermore, in the longer term 
future, crime and corruption would also affect the investment climate 
and hinder the development of tourism, the second largest industry in 
the colony. 

The Hong Kong government’s expenditure on housing, education, 
and social welfare represented an attempt of the laissez-faire govern- 
ment to help provide an ideal environment for investment and thus 
promote prosperity in the colony. Various public housing schemes 
helped to ensure a cheap labor supply, for the majority of Hong Kong’s 
labor force simply could not afford the expensive rent charged by the 
private sector. The government’s expenditure on social welfare, to- 
gether with public housing, helped to provide a decent living standard 
for the labor force and indirectly contributed to a reduction of crime, 
especially juvenile delinquency, which, as in most parts of the world, 
flourished in slums and squatter areas. Expenditure on education, as 
indicated in the government’s White Paper on Education in 1974, was 
largely ari investment on the part of the community to promote future 
prosperity in the colony. A hard-working and highly skilled labor force, 
in addition to a corps of efficient, intelligent, and highly educated man- 
agers and executives, was Hong Kong’s most important asset; and it was 
largely in this area that Hong Kong could hope to maintain the edge 
over its competitors and to satisfy the demand for higher wages through 
the achievement of even higher productivity. 

In order to attract the loyalty of the local population, to ensure 
the maintenance of an ideal investment environment, and to retain 
Hong Kong’s competitive edge, the Hong Kong government in the 
early 1970s not only felt that it should increase its expenditure in the 
fields of housing, education, and social welfare, but also felt the need to 
plan with a time horizon of 10 years or more. Regarding housing, for 
example, the Governor made it very clear on October 18, 1972 that “the 
target taken, which I repeat is as a basis for calculation, is 10 years and 
has as its objective to build on such a scale that, with the contribution 
of the private sector, there will be sufficient permanent self-contained 
accommodation in a reasonable environment for every inhabitant of 
Hong Kong.”5 The same ambition was found in the government's 
policies in other sectors. 

A careful examination of Tables 1, 2, and 3 reveals that government 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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TABLE 2: Per Capita Gross Domestic Product in Hong Kong, 1970-1977 


Year Current Market Prices (HK$) Constant (1966) Market Prices (HK$) 
1970 4,716 3,842 
1971 5,185 3,882 
1972 5,869 4,091 
1973 7,296 4,565 
1974 8,161 4,551 
1975 8,478 4,602 
19762 i 10,651 ` 5,323 
1977> : 12,061 5,850 


SOURCES: Estimates of Gross Domestic Product (Hong Kong: The Census and 
Statistics Department, 1978), p. 26; The 1978-79 Budget: Economic Background (Hong 
Kong, The Census and Statistics Department, January 1978), p. 6. 

a provisional estimates 
b preliminary estimates 





TABLE 3: Samay of the Hong Kong Government's Expenditures by Groups 
of Services, 1971-72, and 1974-75 to 1978-79, in HK$ Millions 


1971-72 1974-75 1977-78 1978-79 
Adjusted Adjusted 1975-76 1976-77 Revised Draft 
actual actual Actual Actual Estimates Estimates 


Total - 2,718 5,973 6,032 6,591 8,160 10,266 
General services - 527 950 986 1,303 1,624 1,918 
% of the Total ' 194 159 | 164 198 19.9 18.7 
Economic services : 321 533 553 560 650 720 
% of the Total 118 8.9 9.2 8.5 8.0 7.0 
Community services’ 534 1,653 1,274 1,431 1,778 2,092 
% of the Total , 19.7 27.7 211 21.7 21.8 21.4 
Social services 1,057 2,202 ` 2,637: 2,647 3,249 4,375 
% of the Total ' 38.9 36.9 * 437 40.2 $9.8 42.6 
Education 587 1,145 1,268 ` 1,403 1,680 1,918 
Medical and health , 305 560 562 648 750 891 
Housing 101 219 439 217 406 998 
Social welfare . 55 262 352 359 407 535 
Labour ' 9 16 16 _ 20 6 33 
Common supporting 160 318 245 270 349 400 
services 
% of the Total 59 ` 53° Al | 4l 43 3.9 


SOURCE: The ‘1978-79 Budget: Speech by. the Financial Secretary, moving the 
Second Reading of the Appropriation Bill, 1978 (Hong Kong: The Hong Kong Gov- 
ernment Printer), p. 124. 

NOTE: This table excludes the items unallocable expenditure and other financial 
obligations, therefore expenditures by groups of services do not add up to the total. 


expenditure in Hong Kong increased from HK$2,718 million in 1971- 
1972 to HK$10,266 million in 1978-1979—that is, by 278%.® In terms 
of constant market eee the increase was less impressive but was still 


6 The fiscal year in Hong Kong begins on April 1 and ends on March 31 of the 
next calendar year. 
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considerable. However, government expenditure in 1977-1978 was only 
15% of the gross domestic product (GDP) of 1977; and this percentage, 
when compared with the government expenditure in 1971-1972, which 
amounted to 13% of the GDP of 1971, did not show any significant in- 
crease over the years. Meanwhile, per capita GDP in Hong Kong in the 
period 1970-1977 showed an increase of 156% when calculated in cur-' 
rent market prices and an increase of 52% in constant market prices. 
Certainly the increase in government expenditure was impressive in ‘ab: 
solute terms in the period 1971-1979, but government expenditure as a 
percentage of GDP showed only a very modest increase. 

Moreover, this increase in government expenditure did not ‘cause 
any rise in the standard tax rate in the colony, which remained through- 
out the period at the low rate of 15%; and the government throughout 
the period enjoyed a budget surplus almost every year. The increase in 
government expenditure, at constant tax rates, was therefore largely 
financed by the growth of the economy, which expanded at almost 8% 
per annum in real terms in the 1970s. All public works programs were 
also implemented with a considerable measure of flexibility so that con- 
stant tax rates could be maintained and the completion of the programs 
rescheduled in case of need. 

All these revealed that the Hong Kong government was still re- 
luctant to adopt a more progressive system of taxation to finance an 
expansion of government services; it still refused to dilute its ‘basic 
principle of laissez-faire and continued to maintain an ideal investment 
climate in Hong Kong by imposing a low standard tax rate and leaving 
the initiative largely to the entrepreneurs. The system of taxation in the 
1970s, however, became slightly more progressive because of inflation, 
and the tax burden of the salaried middle class was considerably in- 
creased because of the increase in their monetary income. ` 

A detailed examination of the Hong Kong government's expendi- 
ture by groups of services shows that expenditure on social services ex- 
panded fastest relative to the expenditure on other groups of services. 
Among the social services, expenditures on housing and social welfare 
showed the most remarkable increases: from fiscal year 1971-1972 to’ 
fiscal year 1978-1979, they increased by 888% and 873%, respectively. 
Expenditures on these two items probably contributed most to provid- 
ing a decent standard of living to the general public, as well as remov- 
ing the most conspicuous hardships in the community, and thereby 
helped to maintain law and order in society and strengthen the sense 
of identity of the local population with the existing government. Direct 
expenditure on law and order also expanded considerably, showing an 
increase of 259% in the same period, reflecting the government’s con- 
cern, as well as that of the public, with the prevalence of violent crimes 
and corruption. Expenditures on transport, roads, and civil engineering 
as well as on education also demonstrated considerable increases of 
430% and 227%, respectively, in the same period. ‘These two items may. 
be interpreted as the community’s investment in building the infrastruc- 
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ture of the economy and providing a well-trained labor supply. Expen- 
diture on education also provided the most important channels of social 
mobility and thereby contributed to the stability of the political system. 

The construction of an efficient and relatively cheap transportation 
system in the New Territories was particularly important in the 1970s 
because the supply of land in the easily accessible urban areas had been 
exhausted and the opening up of the still relatively sparsely populated 
areas in the New Territories to public and private housing would have 
to depend on an adequate transportation system. The government 
could also reasonably hope that expenditures on this transportation 
system could be partly recovered from the sale of newly available land. 
Another intangible benefit would be the sense of confidence created in 
the business community, which would stimulate further investment and 
expansion of economic activities. 

The Hong Kong government achieved universal free and compul- 
sory primary education in 1971, and by September 1980 universal free 
and compulsory education to the age of 15 or Form III will be provided. 
The fact that education was the largest single expenditure item certain- 
ly demonstrated the government’s awareness that a well-trained labor 
force was the most important asset of Hong Kong’s economy and the 
traditional importance the local Chinese population attached to edu- 
cation. More important still, as the structure of Hong Kong’s economy 
was gradually transformed from one emphasizing labor-intensive indus- 
tries to one emphasizing technology-intensive industries, the provision 
of education and training programs was a responsibility that could be 
borne only by the government. The major objective of the government’s. 
education policy in the 1970s was to provide nine years of free and com- 
pulsory education as the basis for further education, while the emphasis 
in senior secondary and tertiary education would be gradually reori- 
ented to technical education, which would contribute in a more direct 
way to the growth of Hong Kong’s economy. 

While expenditures on social and community services as a per- 
centage of total expenditure expanded in the period being considered, 
those on general services declined slightly and those on economic serv- 
ices were reduced significantly. This showed that the size of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy expanded at a slightly slower rate when compared 
with the economy, and that the role of the government in regulating 
the economy did not expand at the same pace as the growth of the 
economy. These observations support the hypothesis that the Hong 
Kong government in the 1970s still observes the basic principles of 
laissez-faire. 

There were occasions, however, when the government was forced to 
intervene. After the disastrous crash of the local stock market in the 
first. half of 1973, when the Hang Seng Index dropped from its peak of 
1774.96 points in March to 492.01 points in July, the government intro- 
duced a Securities Bill and a Protection of Investors Bill. Described as 
“historic,” these two pieces of legislation, among other things, estab- 
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lished a Securities Commission with statutory powers, At the end of 
1978, because of the drastic fluctuations in the local stock market and 
the sharp rise in interest rates, as well as the increasing trade deficit and 
the continual devaluation of the Hong Kong dollar, there were talks 
of the desirability of establishing a central bank in Hong Kong. At 
present, however, interest rates are still determined by the Exchange 
Banks’ Association, which is dominated by an oligopoly of private com- 
mercial banks. 

Since the government maintained a budget surplus every year in 
the 1970s except 1974-1975, it lacked both the fiscal and the monetary 
policy mechanisms to intervene in the economy. The government, how- 
ever, was an important consumer and investor through its massive pub- 
lic works programs. It would be an exaggeration to suggest that the 
government intervened in the economy by means of these programs, but 
there was an increasing tendency for the government to schedule its 
public works programs in accordance with the tempo of the economy to 
avoid overheating the economy and exacerbating a recession. The con- 
struction of the mass transit railway system is a good example. Contracts 
were signed for the system’s HK$5,800 million initial stage at the end 
of 1975 when Hong Kong, like most parts of the world, was suffering 
from an economic recession. The mass transit railway system was cer- 
tainly built on its own merits, but the commitment was made at a time 
when a massive public works program would not overheat the economy. 
Furthermore, as indicated by the Governor in his policy speech on 
October 8, 1975, “Commencement of construction will provide direct 
employment for at least 4,500 people and indirectly for many more. 
The project will certainly stimulate international interest in Hong Kong 
and enhance its reputation.”’? The last statement in fact meant that the 
project would enhance the confidence of foreign investors in Hong Kong 
and help to increase the flow of foreign investment into the colony. 

The mass transit railway system will be in full operation in the 
urban area by April 1980 and the second stage of the system by 1982. 
Anticipating the completion of the system and a slow down in the 
growth of Hong Kong’s exports, the Hong Kong government is now 
considering the development of Lantau Island in the 1980s, and projects 
under consideration include a second airport on the island and a bridge 
linking the island to Tsing I and Tsuen Wan. 

In the second half of the 1970s, the Hong Kong government 
launched a scheme of industrial estates. It was planned that the first 
of these would be completed in Tai Po by the end of 1977, and the 
possibility of building similar estates in the New Territories was also 
examined. The supply of relatively cheap land for the development of 
certain selective industries represented the first attempt on the part of 
the government to provide direct aid for industrial development. The 


T Address by H. E. The Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose, at the opening session 
of the Legislative Council—8th October 1975 (Rong Kong Government Information 
Services), p. 17. 
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government acknowledged that if this was not done, Hong Kong would 
lose new industries and technology to its competitors. The important 
role assumed by the governments of other developing countries finally 
forced the Hong Kong government to act, albeit reluctantly. 

Two streams of thinking have gradually emerged in Hong Kong, 
although their respective lines of argument have not been made ex- 
plicit. One group argues that the laissez-faire philosophy has served 
Hong Kong well in the past decades, and that there is no compelling © 
reason why this should be changed. No doubt the government should 
continue to expand its social and community services, particularly in 
the fields of housing, education, social welfare, and the construction of 
the infrastructure of the economy; but this expansion should be financed 
predominantly by economic growth, and not by an increase in taxation. 
The government’s role in the economy should still be kept to a min- 
imum and the initiative should be left to the entrepreneurs. This stream 
of thinking agrees that future economic growth in Hong Kong will have 
to depend on diversification of industries and markets, but this can be 
accomplished largely through the efforts of the private sector. In the 
past decades, entrepreneurs in Hong Kong have demonstrated a remark- 
able ability to adapt to the changing external environment; any attempt 
on the part of the government to intervene will probably do more harm. 
than good. 

The above has been the orthodox of the government and tis Busi 
ness establishment in the colony. But in the 1970s it is being challenged 
by another stream of thinking, supported by elements of the bureau- 
cracy (probably including the Governor) and the business world, the 
academics, and the more articulate elements of the general public. This 
group believes that expansion of social and community services by.the 
government is absolutely necessary in the 1970s, not only to promote 
economic growth, but also to retain the support of the local population 
for the existing regime—particularly that of the postwar generation, 
which increasingly doubts whether law and order plus economic sur- 
vival provides an adequate basis for legitimacy. ‘The riots in 1966 and’ 
1967 are lessons that should constantly be borne in mind. The expan- 
sion of social and community services anticipated is to be financed large- 
ly by economic growth, but the government should be explicitly com- 
mitted to the cause and should have long term plans with definite 
targets set for the 1980s. Such plans naturally will have to be rescheduled 
during years of adverse economic conditions, but limited increases in 
taxation are tolerable. In fiscal year 1975-1976, the profits tax rate for 
corporations was raised from 15% to 16.5%, and was later further: 
raised to 17%. In his recent policy speech on October 11, 1978, however, 
the Governor revealed that the Hong Kong government expected that. 
in the next six years the average growth rate of the economy would be 
about 9% per annum in real terms.” On this basis, tie government’s 


8 Address by H. E. the Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose, at the oțiening se session 
of the Legislative Council—llth October, 1978 (Hong Kong Government Information. 
Services), p. 42. 
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ambitious plans would be achievable at constant growth rates. It would 
therefore be pure speculation to suggest that the government may have 
to.increase taxation during years of adverse economic conditions. One 
thing is certain though—namely, that any increase in taxation must not 
be allowed to jeopardize the investment environment and erode Hong 
Kong’s competitive edge over its neighbors in attracting foreign invest- 
ment, 

The later stream of thinking tends to believe that in the 1980s and 
beyond the government should play a more active role in regulating the 
economy, especially in the adjustment of interest rates. Diversification 
of industries and markets also requires greater governmental assistance 
and the industrial estates scheme is probably an important step in the 
proper direction The schedule of public works programs may also be 
utilized to regulate the tempo of the economy, especially to avoid over- 
heating the economy and massive unemployment—the latter being par- 
ticularly intolerable. 

So far, the Hong Kong government has largely followed a laissez- 
faire policy line, although this has come under increasing pressure in 
recent years. Except for mild setbacks after the 1973-1974 oil crisis, 
Hong Kong’s economy has been growing at extremely healthy rates. 
The crucial test for the laissez-faire policy line will probably come in 
the event of a major recession. The government will then have to face 
the following important tasks: (1) to maintain a reasonable expansion 
of social and community services and to inarease its social welfare ex- 
penditure because it can no longer afford to disappoint the expecta- 
tions it has created; (2) to restructure the economy in a more drastic 
manner so that Hong Kong can regain its competitive edge over those 
neighbors in which the governments assume much more important 
economic roles and so that Hong Kong can switch to more appropriate 
technology-intensive industries in a more planned manner. These two 
tasks definitely will lead to an overall reappraisal of the present laissez- 
faire policy line and may lead to more interventionist orientations in 
the government’s policy program. Meanwhile the Hong Kong govern- 
ment only makes minor adjustments whenever it is compelled to do so, 
and such compulsions so far have been weak because of Hong Kong’s 
remarkable economic health in the 1970s. 

Two recent developments in Hong Kong seem to indicate that the 
advocates of a more active governmental role in regulating the economy 
are gaining ground. The Advisory Committee on Diversification will 
have completed a report by the middle of 1979 on whether there is a 
case for modifying existing government policies and/or extending them 
to facilitate diversification of the Hong Kong economy; it is expected 
that the report will recommend a more active governmental role re- 
garding this vital issue. Perhaps more important still, the Financial 
Secretary, Sir Philip Haddon-Cave, in his speech moving the second 
reading of the Appropriation Bill 1979 on February 28, 1979, indicated 
for thé first time that “in certain circumstances, namely, a slowing down 
in the growth rate of the economy and/or a situation of threatened 
demand-pull inflation, the need to ensure compatibility between bud- 
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getary policy and the process whereby the economy adjusts to changing 
internal and external influences assumes a critical importance” (em- 
phasis added);° and that he was prepared to adopt fiscal, economic and 
monetary policies to ensure this compatibility. 


9 The 1979-80 Budget: Speech by the Financial Secretary, moving the Second 
Reading of the Appropriation Bill, 1979 (Hong Kong: The Hong Kong Government 
Printer), pp. 1-2. 
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THE ENTREPRENEUR AND GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 


J. Panglaykim 


No ECONOMY oR business can develop ox grow with-. 
out the help of the entrepreneur, for he can translate a mational eco- 
nomic target into an operational mechanism and ensure a nation’s 
development and continuity. The entrepreneur is therefore not only 
a vital but also a determining factor in a national economy. He creates 
a sphere of creditability vis-à-vis the international world andin so do- 
ing extends his country’s economic influence beyond its geographical 
boundaries, 

_ In Japan’s national economy the entrepreneurial units take the 
form of general trading firms (known as Sogo Shosha) where capital, 
management, technology, an international network, and the govern- 
ment—the five components of economic power—have been successfully 
mobilized and combined. Japan’s success in the international world 
can be attributed to the role of the entrepreneur in this five-element. 
structure. These entrepreneurial units have now become economic 
giants and are the pillars that support Japan as a major economic 
power. The South Korean experience is similar, and in a more concise. 
form Singapore is another case of interest. 


Different Approaches to the Study of the Entrepreneur 


In the different -approaches to the study of the entrepreneur, the 
emphasis is on the personality of the entrepreneur who is capable of 
motivating and combining capital, technology, and manpower in his 
endeavor to develop an organization. Personality traits inherent in an 
entrepreneur include initiative taking, innovation, ego drive, the need. 
to achieve, self-esteem, and an inner desire to- accomplish a difficult 
task well. Therefore, an economic system must provide an opportunity 
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for the entrepreneur to develop and grow, so that men with this inner 
drive may exercise it. J. A. Schumpeter sees the entrepreneur as an in- 
novator and risk taker, and E. E. Hagen believes that the entrepreneur 
must go through different stages of development.1 

Before the modern industrial era the entrepreneur was, in my 
opinion, more personality- than organization-centered. Such names as 
Ford, Tan Kah Kee, Oei Tiong Ham, Rockefeller, C. Y. Tung, Y. K. 
Poa, Philips, Richard Kwok, and Wee Cho You invoke a feeling of 
deep respect for their strong will to succeed. These were extraordinary 
mien with strong personalities, and they were also perceived as “self- 
made” men. 

If we observe current developments in industrialized countries, 
we see that the entrepreneur in this modern era is closest to what we 
call the “gamesman.” ‘The gamesman is seen here as a man with above 
average leadership qualities who is not afraid of challenges and who 
possesses an inner drive to compete and win. His other character traits 
are impatience, a desire to see things done quickly, efficiently, and suc- 
cessfully, and the ability to move an organization to support him in 
his quest for success. According to Michael Maccoby, a business or an 
industrial enterprise, or, for that matter, a large and complex con- 
glomerate, is incapable of mature-development if it is not managed by 
this gamesman type of entrepreneur.” 

I agree that the entrepreneur possesses distinctive personality 
traits, but I am also convinced that it is not these traits alone that 
determine his success. His success or failure depends on the ability of 
his country’s economic structure to develop a market based on the law 
of supply and demand. The economic system must also provide the 
entrepreneur with an opportunity to prove his worth, and it must 
recognize his success, 

Jn an economic system in which the state is the owner of the fac- 
tors of production, the private entrepreneur is almost nonexistent. His 
place is ‘taken by the state entrepreneur, as in large organizations in 
Communist countries, and here the emphasis is not on the personality. 
of the individual but rather on the group or the organization itself. 
Although we might therefore conclude that personality-centered en- 
trepreneurs are found only in countries with nonsocialist economic 
systems, there are also countries favorably inclined toward socialism, 
such as Singapore, in which the personality-centered entrepreneur 
works side by side with the state entrepreneur. 

The entrepreneur who desires success must be able to adapt him- 
self to the customs, behavior, and cultural values of the society he is 
in. In a society with rigid social constraints, the gamesmen-type en- 
trepreneur would probably be regarded as socially undesirable. He 


1J. A. Shumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1961); E. E. Hagen, On the Theory of Social Change (Homewood, IIL: 
Dorsey Press, 1962). 

2 Michael Maccoby, The Gamesman: The New Corporate Leader (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1976). 
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must not, therefore, give his drive a free rein, and he must also refrain 
from expanding his activities to ‘sectors regarded as politically vulner- 
able. Especially in developing countries where the problems of minori- 
ties and the majority have their roots in the ethnic origin of such 
groups (as in Southeast Asia), the entrepreneur who is not of indigen- 
ous stock must certainly take this sociopolitical aspect into account.. 

In short, the innovative entrepreneur can develop to the fullest 
extent and in an efficient and effective manner only if the economic 
system provides him with an opportunity to accomplish his task well. 
Even if he is given all this in an “open” economic system, in developing 
countries there are indications of economic, cultural, political, and so- 
cial constraints. 

The entrepreneur has usually succeeded in overcoming EA con- 
straints in industrial countries, and there are indications that he will 
be able to do this in developing countries as well. Some changes in 
the process of economic development would certainly be necessary, 
and what these changes involve is still not known with certainty. How- 
ever, a prime target would be institutional development, which in de- 
veloping countries is presently retarded by certain factors absent from 
developed countries such as Japan. There the gamesman type of en- 
trepreneur with a sense of mission can play an effective role because 
he is helped oy those efficient trading institutions, the general trading 


firms. 


The Role of the Entrepreneur 


Robert E. Nelson considers the entrepreneur's role of paramount 
importance inasmuch as it involves practically all aspects of life. Since 
the role of the entrepreneur is generally related to business and the 
economy, Nelson’s formulation may be said to be quite broad. He 


writes: 


EE may be elated to all dimensions of life. In the broad 
est sense of the term, entrepreneurship can be the. means to stimulate 
the creativity and innovation necessary to create a better community, a 
better nation, and a better world. To achieve this goal, government 
. policies focus on the educational aspects of the vast human potential 
for entrepreneurship which exists in every society.3 _ 


But, in my opinion, government policies must also be formulated to 
create effective and efficient institutions that enable the entrepreneur 
to develop both the mechanism and the instrumentality for accomplish- 
ing his task. This has already occurred in countries such as Japan, 
South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore, which have developed and now 
occupy important positions in the world. 

‘Japan has been taken as the prime example because its policy was 


- -+%Robert E. Nelson, “Entrepreneurship Education in Developing Countries,” 
Asian Survey, 17:9, September -1977, pp. 880-885. er 
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Jater successfully put into practice in South Korea and Singapore. 
Japan’s large business enterprises, known formerly as Zaibatsu, then 
as Keiretsu, and now as Sogo Shosha, have successfully combined 
capital, management, technology, and an international network. With 
governmental support the big ten transnational companies— including 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, C. Itoh, and Marubeni—have formed groups and 
conglomerates, the locomotive power in Japan’s economic and business 
development. Together they constitute a power structure that has al- 
most no equal in the world. The multinational corporations of the 
West have only three elements—capital, management, and technology. 
They often have no international network, or one not vast enough. 
And, unlike Japan, they lack another essential factor—full govern- 
mental support. 

We can conclude, therefore, that entrepreneurs in developing 
countries cannot be successful to the maximum extent possible unless 
they can create institutions that can combine the five economic power 
elements. This means that both the entrepreneur with a sense of mis- 
sion and the right kinds of institutions are crucial factors for the reali- 
zation of national as well as international aspirations. 


Creating Proper Institutions 


Economic development in some developing countries is either slow 
or at a standstill mainly because of internal conflicts and suspicions, 
while other developing countries have succeeded in overcoming these 
problems for the sake of their economic growths. John P. Powell notes 
that a nation’s economic growth is determined by, for one thing, the 
nation’s capacity to create institutions that can manage conflicts, but 
that this requires a national consensus.‘ J agree that the entrepreneur's 
role alone is not enough, and that the capacity and capability to create 
proper, efficient, and effective institutions is also necessary. The history 
of business shows that the entrepreneur has been quite successful in 
creating institutions ‘in the business sector. I believe, therefore, that 
developing countries should seriously consider the creation of growth 
and development corporations. 


Growth and Development Corporations: Developing countries are faced 
with complex problems. Political stability is a precondition for the 
implementation of economic growth, but growth also has to be ac- 
companied by development. Development, in the economic context, 
requires an effort toward and the implementation of a better distribu- 
tion of the national income. The tendency is to provide the general 
public with economic indicators, projecting the growth process in 
terms of macro figures—that is, aggregate figures. If these aggregate 
economic indicators are analyzed into the various components con- 


4John P. Powell, Institutions of Economic Gorwth: A Theory of Conjlict Man- 
agement in Developing Countries (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972). 
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tributing to total achievement, we usually find unbalanced develop- 
ment among the various sectors of the economy—e.g., between the 
industrial sector and the national financial institutions, between the 
production and marketing sectors, and between various groups of 
entrepreneurs, businessmen, and industrialists. The industrial sector 
has developed substantially, partly as the result of a number of joint 
ventures between nationals and the large multinational corporations. 
The injection of the capabilities and capacities of the multinational 
corporations (American, Japanese, etc.) into the industrial sector has 
brought this sector into the sphere of influence of the international 
industrial complex. 

At the other end, national financial institutions in some develop- 
ing countries have not been allowed to collaborate with foreign finan- 
cial institutions, in particular the multinational banks: As a result, 
the private national banking system is not in a position to meet the 
ever-increasing demands of the industrial sector, in terms of the num- 
ber or types of financial services needed. 

‘The services required by modern joint ventures are ebang met by 
the international banks or the multinational corporations of the better- 
known Japanese general trading firms (Sogo Shosha). In other countries 
unbalanced development among the different economic sectors has 
been reinforced by the lack of proper institutional development. Vari- 
ous economic and development policies have been successful in ore- 
ating growth at the macro level, but development at the micro, or op- 
erational, level is of equal importance. The most difficult task encoun- 
tered by any economy is the translation of the acquired macro strength 
into an operational national strength and capability. The development 
of the proper institutions should be seen as one factor that will enable 
the economy to transform macro strength into operational abilities. 
Here attention will be focussed on the development of-a proper insti- 
tutional structure. More specifically, I should like to direct the analysis 
to those institutions that have proved successful in implementing the 
government’s development objective as part of the total national de- 
velopment effort. It is not the intention to discuss all aspects of insti- 
tution-building, but only one of the several key factors of the national 
economies—that is, the institution POE of growth and develop- 
ment corporations. 


General Trading Firms: Let me make it clear that I do not refer to 
the small domestic trading houses that deal in a limited number of 
products or items. There are thousands of these traditional merchant 
firms, but their impact on national development has been minimal, 
except for their role in the physical distribution of goods. I am re- 
ferring only to the general trading houses that have proven to: be 
accelerators of economic development and have become agents in na- 
tional development—firms that through combining their capabilities 
have contributed to the national economic development of their coun- 


try. 
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. In the colonial period in Indonesia and Malaysia, these trading 
houses—known as the Dutch Big Ten or as English trading firms— 
were used by the colonial rulers.as. an effective mechanism to dominate 
the national economy and also to implement their policies. These big 
trading firms prospered under the guidance of the colonial administra- 
tors, who would have otherwise lacked the institutional infrastructure 
to implement their policies. On the other hand, these firms were in a 
strong position- to influence the policies of the colonial administrators. 
Some of these policies benefited the Big Ten in Indonesia, but some 
also benefited the economy as a whole. 

The few industrial developments that took place during the colon- 
ial period, along with a nationwide distribution network, are still in 
existence today to some extent. The Big Ten in Indonesia, at the 
operational level, developed capabilities that involved them in all types 
of economic functions—finance, shipping, insurance, distribution, and 
participation.. The result was that the Big Ten with all their affiliates, 
subsidiaries, and service organizations created an effective business net- 
work throughout the country. This was one of the Big Ten’s positive 
functions that in the years since Indonesia took them over, have been 
effectively eliminated. With the nationalization of the former big 
trading houses, state trading corporations were established, but their 
performance has not been encouraging. One or two of them have 
managed to survive, but their activities are more or less limited to the 
implementation of government programs. 

. In the Malaysian and Singapore region trading firms were al- 
lowed to operate under foreign management. Only recen:ly has Sime 
Derby, one of the big trading houses operating in Malaysia and Sing- 
apore, changed from a foreign-dominated management to one made 
up of ASEAN members through acquisition of a percentaze of shares. 
This is an example of how large trading firms could be acquired 
through the acquisition of sufficient shares and support from the in- 
vesting public. The trading firms operating in Malaysia and Singapore 
have been in the forefront of pioneering’ investment in various indus- 
tries, agricultural estates, agencies for well-known products, and joint 
ventures in other regions. They have contributed to national develop- 
ment, although some of them have been accused of redirecniig minas 
to investment projects in Europe. 

The Japanese trading houses have been establishec from con- 
glomerates or groupings consisting of a large number of industrial and 
service units. They have a relatively free hand in their business strate- 
gies, although they must operate within the framework of the “govern- 
ment’s administrative guidance.” (Acquisition of shares sufficient to 
participate in the management of Japanese trading firms would be 
almost impossible.) 

The general trading houses in South Korea have to be licensed by 
the government. There are at present eleven licensed trading houses: 
Samsung Co. Ltd., Sangyong Co. Ltd., Daewoo Industrizl Co. Ltd., 
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ICC Company, Hanil Synthetic Fibre Ind. Co. Ltd., Hyosyng Moolsan: 
Co. Ltd., Bando Sangsa Co. Ltd. (the trading arm of the Hyundai 
Group), Sunkyong Ltd., Samhwa Co. Ltd., Kumho Co., Inc., Korea 
Trading International, Inc. The Hyundai group has an annual sales 
turnover of more than $900 million, which by now may have. passed 
the one billion dollar mark. In 1977 the Korean trading houses were 
required to achieve the following: (1) they must export to at least’ 20 
countries; (2) total exports must be at least $150 million (in 1975 this 
was first set at $50 million and in 1976 at $100 million); (3) exports 
to each country must be at least $1 million; (4) exports must consist 
of an assortment of at least ten products (in 1975, seven was considered 
sufficient), and sales of each of the products must be at least $1 million; 
(5) the number of branches in 1977 was set at a minimum of 20 (10 in 


1976); (6) regional achievements were also set—e.g., 15% should go- 


to Middle East countries, 3% to Latin America, 3% to Africa, and at 
least two branches must be established in these regions; (7) the mini- 
mum capital for these trading houses was set in 1977 at $2 billion; and 
(8) a timetable must be submitted for going public, and after the 
shares have been listed on the Stock Exchange the original owners 
will be allowed to control only 30% of the total number of issued 
shares.5 The justification for these regulations, according to Hedberg, 
is “to prevent the trading houses from following the principle of profit- 
ability alone. They must take into account the overiding aims of the 
state.” Business houses might promote one or two of the more profit- 
able products and ignore the others, or they also might go into the 
more lucrative market and avoid the more difficult ones. The above 
requirements would force them into diversifying their markets. 

From the total annual sales of the eleven trading houses, about 
80% are their in-group products. By increasing each year the number 
of products to be exported, these trading houses will always be on 
the lookout for commodities produced outside their own group. At 
present these eleven trading houses control 23% of Korea’s total ex- 
ports, but when these are targeted on a higher level, they should 
achieve 50%. Their share in imports was still about 3.7% in 1976 and 
is expected to be about 15% in 1981. Thus compared with the Japanese 
trading houses, their share in trade logistics is still far below that of 
the Japanese. 

The close cooperation between the South Korean trading houses 
and government agencies has been one of the major factors in the 
development of the Korean economy. The trading houses are the 
mechanism for expanding into international markets, which in turn 
enable Korean industries to expand their operations. In some Japanese 
circles South Korea is seen as an effective competitor in world markets. 
I see the South Korean case as another example of entrepreneurship, 


5 Hakan Hedberg, The New Challenge: South Korea (Seoul: Chongno Book 
Centre Co., 1978). 
6 Ibid. 
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and along with the institutions they have created- (general trading 
houses—growth and development corporations) they have contributed 
substantially to the growth of the Korean economy in general and to 
the viability of their industrial development in particular. South 
Korea is another success story. 

In a smaller way, Singapore has learned from the Japanese and 
Korean models. It has established a number of government-initiated 
institutions, such as the Development Bank of Singapore, Intraco 
(along with private participation), an Apex organization (TEMASEK 
Holding Company), and Economic Development Board. All of these 
institutions. are operated and staffed by government technocrats on 
the basis of merit, performance, and achievement. These state entre- 
preneurs; along with private entrepreneurs, are the main movers of 
the Singapore economy. The strategy to make Singapore a brain- 
power, finance, and service center will be implemented primarily by 
these groups of entrepreneurial technoarats, private entrepreneurship, 
and the established imstitutions, such as the Development Bank of 
Singapore (which can be considered a type of growth and development 
corporation). - 


General Trading Firms— Growth and Development Corporations 


-+ The experience of Japanese and South Korean trading firms shows 
us how these trading firms have created a mechanism that identifies 
their goals with the objectives of the government. Although these trad- 
ing firms run their organizations on a profit basis, their national ob- 
jective to bring welfare to the nation and its people is also a top 
priority. At the operating level they were responsible for implementing 
the growth rate objective. The macro objectives set by the policies of 
the various ministries were translated successfully into operating pro- 
grams by the trading houses. The Japanese trading firms were respon- 
sible for the logistics that made it possible for the various operational 
units to be provided with the required raw materials, equipment, and 
finance. They were also responsible for worldwide marketing of the 
finished products. At a later stage they assumed responsibility for fi- 
nancing and organizing thousands of joint ventures all over the world 
to secure raw materials and a fair share of the export market. In the 
various developing countries, these trading houses act as accelerators 
and initiators of joint ventures with Japanese manufacturers and other 
service industries. They also provided finance and equity capital to 
their national partners in the joint ventures as well as to financiers for 
the supply of needed raw materials. Their representatives in the de- 
veloping nations, and in Indonesia in particular, act as entrepreneurs 
in developing projects, sometimes financing domestic and export trade, 
advising on the marketing of products abroad, providing consulting 
services, and actirig as intermediaries. Korean trading houses are also 
beginning to operate along these lines. K 
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“Ta summary, the Japanese and South Korean trading houses were 
responsible for translating macro objectives into a successful opera- 
tional program that has been beneficial to the nation and its people. 
Despite criticism of these trading houses, their contribution to eco- 
nomic and national development has been tremendous. In Japan they 
were the “generals” who made it possible to win the economic war 
after experiencing a military defeat during World War II. The lesson 
we learn from these general trading houses is that the translation of a 
macro objective’ into an operational or micro objective is possible 
through the activities of a group of operational units dedicated to 
national objectives. 

‘The other lesson to be learned is that without appropriate insti- 
tutional arrangements, macro targets and objectives face numerous 
obstacles in becoming operational. It would have been impossible to 
organize Japan’s huge logistics requirements without the, assistance 
and support of these general trading firms. The same could be said 
for the colonial administrators’ programs in Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
other countries. The rapid industrial development of South Korea 
also required the mechanism of trading houses. 

In other words, I consider these general trading corporations to 
be growth and development corporations in the true sense of the word. 
They have proven to be Very effective in Japan, South Korea, and, in 
a smaller way, Singapore. While we should not close our eyes to some 
of the negative aspects, such as the Lockheed bribery scandal and the 
hoarding of essential goods, I believe that the positive aspects outweigh 
the negative. 

In many developing countries government regulations do not al- 
low foreigners to engage in the marketing and distribution sector— 
that is, the trading sector. So it is possible that in these countries the 
existing representative offices of the general trading firms will not be 
allowed to have as much freedom as they enjoy elsewhere. With this 
prospect in mind, and considering the great need for proper institu- 
tions ‘at the operational (micro) level, let us look at the possibilities of 
establishing general trading firms. 

The national general trading firms will have to be organized and 
set up by those entrepreneurs who are willing to merge their present 
medium-size organizations into a bigger and stronger organization.7 
At present there are medium and limited trading firms at the national 
level, but their size and their capabilities are still too limited to be 
effective or to be developed along the lines of such organizations as 
those in Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, and Singapore. We 
have seen the contribution of this type of trading firm to the imple- 
mentation of policy at the micro level, and we have seen macro 
strength translated into micro strength to the benefit of the nation, 


` 1 Taiwan has recently established its first general trading firm, Pan, Overseas 
Trading Company. 
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the economy, and the people. I suggest that the Japanese and South 
Korean general trading firms now operating in developing countries 
study the possibility of assisting national groups that are willing to 
establish or to merge their organizations into general trading firms. 
The Japanese or South Korean trading firms might take the initiative, 
but the national groups in developing countries should study this 
possibility too. Establishing various national groupings of growth and 
development corporations will not be easy, but such organizations are 
mecessary at the operational level. If government regulations do not 
allow participation of the general trading houses in the growth and 
development corporations, the general trading firms might be invited 
to aot as advisors or might be included in some kind of technical agree- 
ment or managerial arrangement. 


Conclusion 


The focus of writers on entrepreneurship depends on their disci- 
pline. Economists believe that one of the determinants of the role of 
the entrepreneur is the demand factor, as reflected in economic incen- 
tives coming from free enterprise economy. Psychologists see noneco- 
nomic factors as the prime movers in the taking of risk and in innova- 
tion, and the entrepreneur’s demand for recognition from society as 
reflecting an inner desire for rewards for being a risk taker and inno- 
vator, and for doing a job well. Sociologists argue that incentive is 
not the only major determinant in economic activities but that other 
factors such as hierarchy, status, and other life values also help deter- 
mine entrepreneurial activities. 

This article has considered the capability of a personality that is 
propelled by such character traits as ego drive, the need to achieve, 
self-confidence; the need to win and to show off one’s ability, to cite. 
only a few. I have looked at the works of writers who glorify person- - 
ality and who believe that the effective corporate leader is identical 
to the gamesman. Due emphasis is given here to personality because 
it is regarded as probably the most important component in a large, 
modern, and complex organization. 

Although I believe that in the present world—and in developing 
countries in particular—we need the type of entrepreneur that Mac- 
coby calls the gamesman, I also believe that this entrepreneur must 
have a sense of national mission. This is a new kind of entrepreneur, 
one who dares to face new challenges in his efforts to overcome the 
difficulties that confront him in developing new institutions and to 
replace the other types of entrepreneur—i.e., the jungle fighter, the 
craftsman, and the company man. In ‘developing countries especially, 
there are too many entrepreneurs of the jungle fighter type, who are 
basically destructive. 

The gamesman type of enterpreneur with a sense of mission can 
mobilize and combine the five components of economic power—capi- 
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tal, management, technology, an international network, and govern- 
ment—in his efforts to create proper, efficient, and effective institu- 
tions. Without this five-part structure, the institutions cannot be cre- 
ated. These new institutions, known as general trading firms or, more 
accurately, as growth and development corporations, have improved. 
the economies of Japan, South Korea, and Singapore, and have been 
the main vehicles in implementing national economic and business 
programs. 

By creating growth and development corporations Japan, South 
Korea, and Singapore are now in a position to compete on an inter- 
national scale. They may no longer need the Western-oriented mul- 
tinational corporations, but they do need entry to Western markets. 
In the domestic market, Japanese multinational corporations have 
competed successfully with Western multinational corporations, which 
have only three elements of economic power—capital, management, 
and technology. 

I believe that the role of the gamesman-type entrepreneur with a 
mission is to create growth and development corporations in order to; 

enable developing nations to compete with the multinational corpora-, 
tions of Japan and the West. A national entrepreneur cannot face such 
a competitive world without the help of these corporations with all 
their diversifications. I believe that developing countries should direct 
their efforts toward creating more effective institutions in the form of 
growth and development corporations or general trading firms so ‘that. 
the strength acquired at the macro level can be translated into an. 
effective and efficient mechanism at the micro level. At this operational. 
level, then, we would have a large, strong, effective, and influential 
mechanism that could provide the appropriate opportunities to the 
modern corporate gamesman-type entrepreneur who should be giyen, 
the leadership role in the growth and development corporations. 


J. PANGLAYKIM is Senior Economist, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Jakarta, Indonesia. 





INEQUALITY: AND RADICAL 
LAND REFORM: SOME NOTES 
_ FROM WEST BENGAL 





Jnanabrata Bhattacharyya 


THis E3saY DISCUSSES some aspecis of ‘the problem of 
land reform ‘in’ conditions of great inequality almost total in scope, 
encompassing economic, social, ritual, coercive and political spheres, 
such as those prevailing in the relations between poorer peasants 
and landlords in West Bengal. A turbulent issue'in West Bangal 
politics is the survival of bargadar (sharecroppers) as bargadar. The 
issue, in the first place, is a direct consequence of attempts to achieve 
radical land reform in an unequal society. The West Bengal Land Re- 
form (Améndment) Act of 1970 was radical enough to threaten the in- 
terests of the landlords but wholly ineffectual in the execution, thereby 
exposing the bargadar to fierce retaliation by the landlords. I examine 
the implementation. and consequences of the Act, and argue, first, that 
a reduction in political inequality is an indispensable precondition for 
such reform to’ be effective, and second; thàt'in certain circumstances 
radical reform can end up as a half measure and a detriment to the 
interests of the peasants, in this case the bargadar. 

The concept of land reform includes at least three different sectors 
in agrarian structure: land tenure (ownership or title to land); pattern 
of cultivation (e.g., market /subsistence); and terms of holding and scale 
of operation (e.g., large scale/small scale, fixed share/fixed amount as 
rent).1 The Act of 1970, together with its later amendments, sought to 
modify both tenure and the terms of tenancy. The power to evict a 


1 For elaboration see Elias H. Tuma, Twenty-six Centuries of Agrarian Reform: 
A Comparative Analysis (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1965), pp. 8-14, 
221-242; Michael Lipton, “Towards a Theory of Land Reform,” in David Lehmann, 
ed., Agrarian Reform and Agrarian Reformism: Studies of Peru, Chile, China, and 
India (London: Faber and Faber, 1974), pp. 269-315. 
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bargadar, normally inherent in proprietorship, was taken away from 
the landlords and vested in the government. Henceforth only appropri- 
ate government officers, usually the Junior Land Reform Officers 
(JLRO), could authorize an eviction for evident contraventions of the 
Act—such as the bargadar’s failure to cultivate or to cultivate per- 
sonally, or failure to give the landlord’s share of the crop. ‘The bargadar 
could also be evicted if the landlord decided to resume the land for 
personal cultivation, provided that, in this eventuality, the bargadar 
was left with at least one hectare of land. Further, barga rights were 
made inheritable. Thus the Act greatly limited what were convention- 
ally thought to be the normal prerogratives of the owner, and devel- 
oped, far short of a redistribution of ownership titles, a quasi title to 
the barga land for the bargadar. Either way, the mening of owmentap 
was drastically altered. 

In regard to the terms of barga holding, landlords: henceforth could 
receive half the harvest (the traditional share) if they furnished all im- 
plements and material inputs, but only a quarter in all other cases: 
Prior to 1970 the proportion was 60:40. Even the West Bengal. Barga- 
dars Act of 1950, the fruit of the tebhaga movement,? had left the ques- 
tion of proportion primarily to local usage and customs or, where it 
existed, to the written agreement. between particular landlords, and 
their bargadar. The 1970 Act brought about a uniform principle- for 
the entire state, intending to relieve the bargadar from the tyrannies 
inherent in the local customs and the written agreements in ‘the monop- 
olistic and monopsonistic conditions of rural West Bengal. Before. 1970 
the bargadar were obliged not merely to tender but actually to effect 
delivery of the landlord’s share. This obligation had become an excel- 
lent weapon in the hands of landlords who could legally get rid of 
unwanted bargadar by simply refusing to accept their share. Now in 
such cases, the bargadar can ask the JLRO for directions in the deposi- 
tion the landlord’s share. Threshing areas, formerly unilaterally de- 
cided by the landlord (usually at his house), were now to be aaa 
agreed upon. 

These features of the Act may not appear particularly EPN 
Indeed, there was no assault on the premise of private’ ownership ‘of 
land or on inequality of wealth and income, nor did’ it propose are- 
distributive scheme of any magnitude. It may even be asked if it is at 
all sensible to speak of radical reform: the Act after all did not seek 
to eliminate the barga system but only to render it more equitable. I 
would like to maintain: nonetheless that these provisions ofthe Act 
were profoundly radical, perhaps unwittingly so, and for this reason, 
and in the conditions prevailing in West Bengal, were bound to fail. 
In a nut-shell what the Act proposed was nothing short of the transfor- 
mation of a patrimonial relationship between the landlord oe bar- 


2 Jnanabrata Bhattacharyya, “An Examination of Leadership Entry in ‘Beng: al 
ene a Reyolts, 1937-47,” The Journal of Asian SPEE AAAY; 4 ee 198, 
pp. 611 <7 
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gadar—based upon innate inequality, submission, and supplication 
crystallized in customs—into a relationship of formal equality and 
rights enforceable by law. It was a transformation of a relation of agree- 
ment into one of contract, and in that sense the Act was radical enough. 

The Act was not enforced and during 1974-1976 when I was doing 
fieldwork in West Bengal for another study the government land rev- 
enue officials as well as peasant organizers seemed unanimous in their 
belief that the Act was not enforceable. Some saw it as a wicked scheme 
to scare the landlords into victimizing the bargadar for the latter’s 
militancy during the Communist Party of India (Marxist) (CPM)-domi- 
nated United Front ministries (March-November 1967 and February 
1969 to April 1970). Bargadar eviction was widespread, even according 
to the state Directorate of Land Revenue and Survey, which had set up 
a mechanism for monitoring eviction.3 No firm estimates are available, 
however, partly because, as noted earlier, barga agreements in most 
cases were verbal. Landlords, when bargadar rights were improved (as 
was anticipated three decades ago by the Floud Commission‘), switched 
to the munish system, i.e., cultivating with agricultural laborers, many 
of whom were the former bargadar. In other instances landlords, with 
the aquiescence of the bargadar, maintained in effect the barga system 
but presented it as the munish. The bargadar suffered a loss of liveli- 
hood from being evicted outright or a loss of social status and perhaps 
also of income by being reduced to labor, and in many cases a loss of 
dignity by having to supplicate for land or employment the landlords 
they had defied a short time earlier. Thus the Act, instead of enhancing 
the interests of the bargadar, has, paradoxically, been detrimental to 
them. 

My purpose in this essay is to draw attention to this paradox, and 
to point out that a result of attempted but unenforced radical legisla- 
tion is not the continuation of status quo ante but a very considerable 
degraduation of the intended beneficiaries of the reform. My analysis 
also suggests that the upper limit of the degree of change possible 
through reform is set by the degree of vulnerability of the proposed 
beneficiaries. This vulnerability can be changed by shifts in political 
alliances and by effecting reforms in the factor market other than land 
prior to or simultaneously with land reform. 


Dimensions of Inequality 


The vulnerability of the bargadar can be measured along several 
dimensions. A majority of them have no land and are thus dependent 
on barga land for subsistence. Most commonly the bargadar also de- 
pend on the landlords for indispensable investment and consumption 


3 Government of India, The Planning Commission, The Report of the Task 
Force on Agrarian Relations (New Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1973); interviews 
with DLRS officials 1974-1975 and 1976. 

4Government of Bengal, Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, 1 
(Alipore: Bengal Government Press), pp. 68-69. 
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credit. Credit sources other than village money lenders—who are fre- 
quently the landlords themselves*—are not widely enough available 
nor within the grasp of most bargadar. Even if they were it is doutful 
that a bargadar could have recourse to them without impairing his 
relations with the landlord, for the latter derives a significant part of 
his income from lending.® 

Barga tenancies are typically insecure. The agreements are verbal, 
are not registered in the Records of Rights, and are accordingly not 
protected by law. Bargadar are perennially liable to eviction. But it 
must not be supposed that the tenancies could be made secure by proper 
registration alone, as evidenced by the experience of the last ten years.” 
The tenancies are insecure not because they are unregistered, but pri- 
marily because of the vast difference in power in almost every aspect of 
life between the bargadar and the landlords. The legal insecurity re- 
mained theoretical as long as the power difference was respected and 
affirmed in every transaction and became real when the difference was 
threatened by legislation and radical peasant movement. 

In the monopolistic and monopsonistic agrarian market of rural 
West Bengal, the landlords have a greater range of economic alterna- 
tives than the bargadar. They can replace one bargadar with another, 
move to a different production organization by employing wage lab- 
orers, or, as in sub-coastal 24 Paraganas, convert their agricultural hold- 
ings into fisheries. To be sure, these alternatives are not without con- 
straints: a good bargadar is not easy to replace; employment of wage 
workers requires much closer supervision, ready availability of cash 
and/or grain surplus for wages, and often a different household or- 
ganization to provide cooked meals to the workers; fisheries call for an 
altogether different set of skills and market orientation in addition to 
capital and supervision. Nevertheless these alternatives exist. 

The difference in power so awesome at the economic level is even 
more vivid at the social and political. Landlords frequently belong to 
higher castes, enjoining on the lower caste bargadar proper attitudes of 
deference and submission. Upper caste landlords who also own the 
temple of the most powerful local deity can, by regulating the dispensa- 


5 Binay Bhusan Chaudhuri, “The Process of Depeasantization in Bengal and 
Bihar, 1885-1947,” Indian Historical Review, II:1 (July 1975), pp. 117f£. on the emer- 
gence of landlord-moneylenders. 

6 This is widely known in both official and non-official circles. For brief com- 
mentaries see Ranjit Sau, “Land Utilisation: A Note,” Economic and Political Weekly 
(EWP), September 4, 1976, pp. 1476; Manu N. Kulkarni, “The Practical Tasks,” 
EWP, July 15, 1876, pp. 1025-1027; Ashok Rudra, “Loans as a Part of Agrarian 
Relations: Some Results of a Preliminary Survey in West Bengal,” EPW, July 12, 
1975; “Share-Cropping Arrangements in West Bengal,” EPW, September 27, 1975, 
pp. A58-A63; and Pranab Barbhan and Ashok Rudra, “Interlinkage of Land, Labour 
and Credit Relations: An Analysis of Village Survey Data in East India,” EPW, 
Annual Number, February 1978, pp. 367-384. 

7See Kulkarni, “The Practical Tasks”; Kalyan Chaudhuri, “Story of a Share- 
cropper,” EPW, August 21, 1976, pp. 1395-1396; interviews with DLRS officials 
1974-1975, 1976 and personal observations during the same period. 

8 Swasti Mitter, Peasant Movements in West Bengal (Cambridge: University of 
Cambridge Department of Land Economy, Occasional Paper No. 8, 1977), pp. 69-70. 
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tion of the deity’s blessings, manipulate social behavior of the bargadar.® 
Landlords have an implicit solidarity amongst themselves in their rela- 
tion to the bargadar, even when it does not find expression in an overt 
combination of any sort, which is no doubt derived from their adherence 
to the same social order and their common apprehension of the threats 
to that order. It is in this sense that at the top the landlords are hori- 
zontally solidaire over isolated strands of individual bargadar attached 
to them. Bargadar, never effectively united, are utilized to keep other 
bargadar in line through the fabrication of false evidence and in the 
organization of goon squads whose displays punctuate the course of 
land disputes. 

A grieved bargadar may gather up enough courage to take his 
complaint to the court—to the bhag-chash court, which deals with 
barga disputes, to the munsiff’s court, to the sub-judge’s, and even to 
the district court, in that order—and become.a pauper. The landlord 
is more capable of going all the way to the High Court. To the expense 
of seemingly endless litigations one must also add the general. -predis- 
position of the courts toward the landlord. 

The economic and social power of the landlord is thus buttressed 
by the courts and the police. It is this power that pervades rural social 
relations, and defines and translates the constructions of the realms of 
civil law and state politics into acceptable molds for the hamlet. One 
thus finds a legal reality and a hamlet reality, the latter more precisely 
defined by the local equation of power. This explains why during the 
current cadastral survey bargadar with twenty years of tenancy.glumly 
refuse to so identify themselves to the survey officials and claim instead 
to be munish or wage laborers; or why a landlord can, without, fear, 
transfer the title of his excess land to the name of a bargadar, for he 
knows that the bargadar understands; or, finally, why all legal reforms 
can be reduced to a fantastic mockery at the hamlet. 


Technique of Implementation 


Exacerbating the effects of inequality was the sequence in which 
various pieces of the land reform measures were executed. From a 
strictly legal point of view the most crucial piece is the Record of 
Rights, a document prepared by the Directorate of Land Revenue and 
Survey, registering and describing the types and degrees of rights of 
different people to land holdings. For barga rights to be legally enforce- 
able, they must be registered in the Record of Rights. Since the. likely 
reactions of the landlords to the Act were known, barga registration 
should have been completed before the landlords had the opportunity 
to be forewarned. But the actual sequence was almost the converse. 
‘The cadastral survey launched under the first United Front ministry in 
Angu 1967 was stopped a year later at the fall of the ministry in all 


9 Fennel observations. This point remains unexplored as a dimension in Indian 
‘social organization. 
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but five of the fifteen rural districts of West Bengal. By the time the 
amended Act was passed in 1972, the West Bengal countryside had 
gone through an experience of intense peasant militancy, especially 
during the second United Front ministry from 1969-1970 led by the 
CPM. The drive for the confiscation of benami land (holdings above 
the legally stipulated ceiling under camouflaged ownership), the pro- 
gram for redistribution of the confiscated holdings among poor peas- 
ants, and the sweeping changes in the modality of implementation of 
the existing land reform laws, were sufficient warning to the landlords, 
giving them ample time to prepare themselves for the time when barga 
registration shifted from the prevention of eviction to monitoring evic- 
tion. 
Similarly, and again from a formal point of view, it would have 
- been necessary, if the Act were to make any sense at all, to set up alter- 
native sources of consumption and investment credit for which the 
bargadar depend on the landlords. This dependency and its nullifying 
effect on barga reform had been known for over three decades.1° The 
district Survey and Settlement Reports of the 1930s and special reports 
commissioned by the government from the district officers (such as The 
Bargadars and Their Problems published in.1958) had detailed the 
type and the degree of the bargadar’s dependence on the landlords. 
Yet the reform was enacted without a thought for these measures. 

There was scarcely any coordination of efforts, in the execution of 
the Act, between the Directorate of Land Revenue and Survey (DLRS), 
in charge of settlement records, and the Home Ministry, in charge of 
police and law enforcement. Violations of the Act, which first come to 

‘the notice of the settlement officers, are not automatically referred to 
the police for investigation and follow-up. In 1974 the DLRS had im- 
pressed upon the Minister of Land Revenue the need for such coordina- 
tion in the hope that the matter would be discussed at the Cabinet 
level, but nothing came of it. Yet it was clear—given the sweep of the 
Act and the large number of people it affected—that without a con- 
certed effort by the Government as a whole the Act could not be en- 
forced. 

There was no machinery for maintaining an up-to-date Record of 
Rights. The periodic revisional settlements are years apart. The ongo- 
ing land transactions—settlements, transfers, divisions, etc—are regis- 
tered at the Sub-Registry office at the local level but without a system 
for their ready reflection in the Record of Rights. 

Some of the bureaucratic difficulties are technological. The settle- 
ment records are gathered and maintained manually: Given the enorm- 
ity of the operations, their intricacy, and the importance of land, this 
technique becomes vulnerable to corruption of all sorts. The opera- 
tional design, information gathering, processing method, and the level 
of integration among different stages of the operations are cadenced to 
the leisurely era of the Permanent Settlement. In 1967, in its drive 


10 See various District Survey and Settlement Reports for Bengal. 
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against benami land, the CPM had introduced an innovation—the 
index card system; the total holdings of an individual were to be re- 
corded on a card, regardless of the location of the holdings. This was a 
departure from the earlier method in which records were kept only 
according to revenue zones, enabling a landowner with excess land to 
avoid detection by simply dispersing his holdings in several revenue 
zones. But in 1975 the local settlement officials seemed lackadaisical 
about preparing the cards, requiring constant goading from the senior 
officers of the DLRS.14 

For reasons mentioned earlier, it is highly unlikely that operational 
and technical innovations will protect the bargadar from victimization. 
However, it is equally unlikely that the reform could be carried out 
without them. 


Reduction of Inequality and Land Reform 


This section deals with the unforeseen effect of land reform on the 
distribution of power at the center. To the extent the reform was suc- 
cessful, it was because the state had intervened to reduce inequality of 
power between bargadar and landlords. This is demonstrated by the 
brief but intense experience in that regard during the CPM-domi- 
nated second United Front (UF) rule in West Bengal. The CPM'’s target 
was to implement the ceiling law by uncovering benami holdings and 
redistributing them to poor peasant—bargadar and landless agricul- 
tural laborers. Three hundred thousand acres were thus redistributed.12 
Some of these results were very largely reversed on the fall of the UF; 
nonetheless, the fact remains that the reform was vigorously carried out. 

The victory of the first UF in the 1967 elections represented the be- 
ginning of the first significant break since 1947 in the federation of in- 
terests that constituted the state in West Bengal. The CPM alone had 
polled 18.1% of the votes for 43 seats in the Assembly of 280 members; 
the Communist Party of India’s (CPI) share of the votes and the seats 
were 6.5% and 16 respectively. If we add the votes and seats of the 
other radical parties with a pro-peasant posture and supportive of rad- 
ical land reform, the anti-landlord parties had together polled 36.19% 
votes for 99 seats. In the new cabinet, the CPM held the portfolio for 
Land and Land Revenue. These gains of the anti-landlord coalition 
were of course a loss for the Congress Party; these were further ad- 
vanced during the second UF in 1969, and startling more so in 1971.8 


11A computerized system of information gathering and processing could easé 
the problem of maintaining up-to-date Record of Rights. In 1976, the Government 
of West Bengal was considering installing a computer, but for purposes of criminal 
investigation. $ 

12 Swasti Mitter, Peasant Movements in Bengal, p. 44. 

13 See John Osgood Field and Marcus F. Franda, Electoral Politics in the Indian 
States: The Communist Parties of West Bengal, Volume I of Studies in Electoral 
Politics in the Indian States, edited by Myron Weiner and John Osgood Field (Cam- 
bridge: M.LT. Center for International Studies, 1974), passim. 
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In the second UF Ministry, the CPM held the crucial portfolios of, 
among others, Home, and Land and Land Revenue, in addition to 
being, with 80 seats, the largest party in the legislature. In the election 
of 1971, the CPM alone captured 113 seats. The net result of these 
changes was the withdrawal of state support from and an assault on 
the entrenched power of the landlords. Most crucially the traditional 
alliance between the police administration and the landlords was dis- 
solved. Traditionally, the police administration made the implicit pre- 
sumption of right, in disputes between landlords and tenants, in favor 
of the former. This presumption was now reversed.* Land disputes 
burgeoned in the wake of the campaign to confiscate and to redistribute 
excess land holdings; and the police were specifically instructed in such 
cases, first to defend, pending further investigation, the freshly acquired 
rights of the poor peasants, thus greatly reducing the inequality in the 
domain of political and coercive power. CPM and CPI-led peasant 
organizations, with their parties in the ruling coalition during the 
UFs, became revitalized. Village land reform committees were strength- 
ened and made more representative. Together, leftist peasant organi- 
zations and the land reform committees furnished intimate informa- 
tion on land deals that were widely known locally but which always 
eluded formal investigations, and served as watchdogs for the rights of 
poor peasants. Thus these measures can be seen as countervailing the 
traditional political and social superiority of the landlords. 

Attempts were also made to reduce the inequality at the economic 
level by redistribution of land, and by the aggressive watchfulness of the 
local committees combined with a defiant peasantry that restrained 
some of the excess levies on the peasants. However, these attempts were 
far less successful. The landlord-moneylenders had, since the late 1930s, 
become the chief source of rural credit for consumption as well as in- 
vestment. In the climate of strident peasant militancy and assault on 
the landlord system, this source of credit dried up, and no alternatives 
were forthcoming. In some instances the landlords sold up and rein- 
vested in the urban sector of the economy; or by taking advantage of.a 
provision in ceiling law, and where feasable (as in the south 24 Par- 
ganas), converted agricultural holdings into fisheries, to the detriment, 
in both cases, of the interests of the bargadar. The freezing of credit 
and the flight of rural capital to the urban sector led to serious disor- 
ganization in the structure of the agrarian economy. The land redistri- 
bution measures, the whole campaign against benami land, and the 
landlords’ response to them also brought into sharp relief contradictions 
in the interests of the bargadar on the one hand and the agricultural 
laborers on the other, and, what is more, between classes of bargadar 
themselves. 

The confiscation of excess land led to the eviction of the bargadar 


14 Harekrishna Konar, Prabandha Sankalan (Calcutta: National Book Agency, 
1975), passim. Konar was the Minister for Land and Land Revenue in the UF gov- 
ernments and is regarded as the architect of the CPM agrarian policy in West Bengal. 
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who had cultivated it, as there was no provision that the same bargadar 
would have a special claim to it at the time of redistribution. The con- 
fiscated land was redistributed among poor peasants generally, with 
priority given to the wholly landless. For the class of bargadar that was 
wholly landless, the redistribution amounted to a net gain, over and 
above what was earned from its share as bargadar. But those bargadar 
who had some land of their own, but had taken on additional land on 
barga (the “viable” bargadar), stood to gain nothing in the redistribu- 
tion and indeed suffered a net loss upon the confiscation of the excess 
land and its redistribution to other, less advantaged, peasants. Similarly, 
the interests of the bargadar as a whole were at variance with the inter- 
ests of the agricultural laborers. Conversion of agricultural land into 
fisheries created employment for the laborer but threw the bargadar 
off the land. 

Cultivation by bargadar and cultivation by laborers represent two 
different modes of economic organization, under some conditions mu- 
tually substitutable. To many landlords the political measures to ad- 
vance the rights of the bargadar at their expense made the alternative 
mode more compelling than ever before. This was particularly the case 
in the areas where the “Green Revolution” had been successful and 
made “direct” cultivation with laborers more profitable than barga 
cultivation. 

Thus what was advantageous for one was not for the other. These 
internal contradictions among poor peasants themselves splintered the 
fledgling solidarity among them. The CPI emerged as the champion of 
the bargadar, and the CPM of agricultural labor. The rivalry between 
the two parties and the fissure in the peasant movement contributed to 
the fall of the second UF, and consequently.to the landlord backlash 
and the restoration of landlord superiority. Nonetheless, it can still be 
held that the extent to which the reform was effectively implemented 
was due to the reduction in the inequality between the landlords and 
the peasants—in the political sphere by the withdrawal of state support 
for the landlord and the nise of militant local committees and peasant 
unions; and in the economic sphere by the confiscation of benami land 
and its redistribution. 


Conclusions 


The fall of the UF and the revanchism of the landlords were cata- 
strophic for the bargadar. In the tumult of political murder‘and may- 
hem that characterized West Bengal politics at the time, the erstwhile 
radical peasant combinations in the villages disappeared, leaving the 
hapless bargadar alone and more vulnerable than before to the wrath 
of the landlords and their allies. Eviction and other forms of victimiza- 
tion of bargadar have been widespread. In addition to landlord reac- 
tion, there have been other forces making the very existence of the 
barga system precarious. The land reform Act was not merely an at- 
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tempt to increase the bargadar’s share but, more crucially, to transform 
the barga relation, historically the bargadar’s obeisance to the landlord, 
into one based on legally enforceable reciprocities. That is, it sought 
to create in law rights for the bargadar where none had existed before. 
But the attempt was made before the bargadar were economically and 
politically capable of realizing and asserting those rights.15 

The Act was also an intervention to thwart the play of normal 
market forces, determined in this case by land-labor ratio, and to allo- 
cate greater returns for labor than the market would bear. To be effec- 
tive, such interventions seem to require a colossal mobilization of the 
state apparatus, the judiciary, political parties, and the peasants them- 
selves; and numerous other reforms in the related factor market. The 
routine bureaucratic operations are clearly unable to sustain them. But 
such mobilizations, besides being inherently difficult, are, in a competi- 
tive political system, precarious, and their failure exposes the intended 
beneficiaries to greater injury that the pre-reform system itself. 


15 P, N. Junankar, “Green Revolution and Inequality,” EPW, Review of Agri- 
culture, March:1975, pp. A15+A18; Khoda Newaj and Ashok Rudra, “Agrarian Trans- 
oe in a District of West Bengal,” EPW, Review of Agriculture, March 1975, 
PP. f£. 3 
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CAMBODIA: FROM “DEMOCRATIC 
KAMPUCHEA” TO “PEOPLE'S ; 
REPUBLIC” . 


ise M. van der. Kroef 


On January 8, 1979 a “Kampuchean People’s Revo- 
Yutionary Council Government” (KPRCG) was formally proclaimed 
in Phnom Penh as the new government of Cambodia, while the rem- 


nants.of the regime of premier Pol Pot, which originally had seized 
. power in 1975, fled the city in order to begin waging a-guerilla struggle 


that has continued until this day. The head of the KPRCG in his ca- 
pacity as President of an eight-man “Kampuchean People’s Revolution- 
ary Council” (KPRC) is Heng Samrin, described as a former member 


` of the Executive Committee of the Kampuchea Communist Party (KPC) 


for the eastern region, and a former political commissar and commander 
of the Kampuchean “People’s Army's” Fourth Division. The official 
name of Cambodia since the advent of the KPRCG is “People’s: Repub- 
lic of Kampuchea” (another change from the Pol Pot.era when Cam- 
bodia was formally known as “Democratic Kampuchea,” the name still 
used, among others, by China, Pol Pot's chief supporter). ; 
Samrin is also President of the “Kampuchean United Front for Na- 
tional Salvation” (KUFNS), sometimes also called the “Kampuchean 
National United Front for National Salvation” (KNUENS), estab- 
lished-under Vietnamese auspices on December 3, 1978. KUFNS is the 
political organization of dissident Cambodians that accompanied the 


‘150,000-man Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in the closing months 


of 1978, which ultimately culminated in the flight of the Pol Pot regime 
from Phnom Penh. As it began carrying on its guerilla struggle, the Pol. 
Pot regime formed its own political front organization, the “Democratic 
and Patriotic Front for National Unity” (DPFNU). The two rival fronts 
each also have their own radio transmitters and utilize them extensively 
in their propaganda war.? 


1 Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Cambodian-Vietnamese War; Some Origins 
and Implications,” Asia Quarterly, 1979, no. 2. 
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The DPFNU’s transmitter, calling itself “The Voice of Democratic 
Cambodia,” purportedly located somewhere in Southwestern Cambodia 
but actually thought to be situated in the southern border region of 
China’s Yunnan province, tends to concentrate primarily on alleged © 
“battle front” news. Typical was its broadcast of March 15, 1979, for 
example, from which the following excerpts are taken: 


The Kratie battlefront—-On 8. March, 1979 the Vietnamese aggressors 
moved out from the Kratie market place to loot our people's rice.in the 
area around Kratie town. Our guerillas ambushed them, killing eight 
and wounding some others. Two others were killed when they stepped 
on our landmines. . . 


The Eastern front—On 9 March the Vietnamese aggressors moved out 
to loot our people’s rice in areas around Dambe district. Our guerillas 
killed two of them on the spot and wounded some others. . . 


The Takeo-Kamput front—On 11 March we attacked the Vietnamese 
aggressors trying to collect information in the areas south of Chamkar 
Sieng and Prapang Andaeuk, killing five of them on the spot. . ... On 
13 March we attacked the Vietnamese aggressors north of Chamkar 
Krom. We set ablaze 2 tanks, killed"17 enemy troops on the spot and 
seized 5 weapons—three AK’s, one B-40 and one B-41... 


The fronts Northwest of Phnom Penh—On 11 March at Phum Trapeang 
Kou, we killed 22 enemy forces and wounded some others, We also 
smashed a 60 mm mortar and seized an AK rifle and a quantity of am- 
munition. .. 2 


The claims of ongoing guerilla combat made by “The Voice of 
Democratic Cambodia” are difficult to verify.in the absence of indepen- 
dent observers in the areas of conflict. It would appear, however, that 
the Vietnamese occupation forces supporting the Samrin regime are not 
having an easy time of it. Units of Pol Pot’s army continue to challenge 
the’ Vietnamese troops, cutting highways, incapacitating Vietnamese 
strongpoints, and barring access to food supplies through principal 
ports. In the countryside, especially in Battambang province and around 
such towns as Kratie, Kompong Cham, and Prey Veng, guerilla activity 
reportedly of “several thousand” insurgents continues to be intense. 
Pol Pot’s strongholds are said to be located in the heavily forested 
Cardamom mountain range in the southwestern part of the country, 
with outposts along the adjacent Elephant mountain ridges. Also from 
the Chinese media, which has remained unwavering in its official en- 
dorsement of the Pol Pot government, one is led to believe that the’ 
latter has'a functioning administration, complete with producing col- 
lectives, throughout much of the country and that the Heng Samrin 


2 Voice ‘of Democratic Cambodia (clandestine), March 15, 1979 (Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service daily reports [hereafter FBIS], March’ 16, 1979). 
3 The New York Times, February 23 and March 4, 1979. 
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regime and its Vietnamese military support commands, at the most, the 
capital and some provincial capitals. Some estimates provided this au- 
thor, however, assign no more than ten to fifteen percent of Cambodian 
national territory to regular or intermittent control by the erstwhile 
government of “Democratic Kampuchea.” 

KUFNS from the start organized its own news office, SPK (Sapord- 
amean Kampuchea—Kampuchean News agency), and radio transmitter 
called “The Voice of the Kampuchean People.” But with the KPRCG’s 
establishment in the capital less and less came to be heard from the SPK 
and the “Voice of the Kampuchean People” as such, and the Heng 
Samrin government now utilizes its Phnom Penh radio facilities with- 
out special factional identification and in the manner the Pol Pot regime 
used before it was reduced to guerilla war. This change is in keeping 
with the self-conceived role of the KPRCG as the country’s only legiti- 
mate government, and Phnom Penh radio these days concentrates on 
reporting official policy statements from a regime that regards itself as 
being in effective command of the country. Thus, according to a KPRC 
report in mid-March 1979, “the whole country has been placed under 
the leadership and control of the KPRC” since January 7, 1979, when 
the Pol Pot regime fled the capital.4 

But while the KPRCG claims that since January 7,:1979 and the 
fall of Phnom Penh “the enemy has been completely defeated,” and 
that the “enemy administration has been completely abolished,” the 
KPRGG also admits that not only is it conducting “operations to mop 
up and wipe out the remnants of the enemy forces,” but also that these 
operations “have not been completely successful” owing to the widely 
dispersed guerilla resistance of the Pol Pot supporters.® Not surpris- 
ingly, the Pot Pot regime in turn has asserted that the Cambodian 
people have refused to accept the administration “of the Vietnamese 
aggressors” and that, therefore, “our proletarian state administration 
from the cooperative level upward throughout the country still remains 
intact:”® Indeed, according to Pol Pot quarters, the original government 
of “Democratic Kampuchea” remains “close to our people” in “all co- 
Operative bases,” and continues to provide general leadership. 

While in the midst of this propaganda war carried out by both 
sides accurate assessments of the present state of Cambodian society be- 
come difficult, nevertheless something can be gleaned from the KUFNS 
and Heng Samrin government's official statements about the changes 
or intended changes i in Cambodian society since the Vietnamese drove 
the Pol Pot regime out of Phnom Penh. To understand these changes, 
which supposedly are taking shape while a civil war and active guerilla 


4KPRC report “On the general situation in Cambodia” ftom 1975 through 
1978, broadcast over Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 13, 
1979 (FBIS, March 15, 1979). 
‘ lbid. 

8 Voice of Democratic Cambodia (clandestine), February 17, 1979 (FBIS, February 
26, 1979). 
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resistance to the Samrin government are continuing, it is necessary first 
to characterize briefly the Pol Pot regime during its 1975-1978 heyday. T 
As is generally known, when Pol Pot came to power a forced, massive 
attempt was made under the leadership of the Kampuchea Communist 
Party and young cadres and the “People’s Army” to collectivize the 
7.5 million Cambodian population by driving them into a multiple- 
tiered system of ever larger cooperatives and collectives, devoted to food 
production and a primitive handicraft communal self-sufficiency. Fam- 
ily and village life was torn apart. Larger cities like Phnom Penh (swol- 
len with refugees from years. of continuous fighting in the countryside) 
were emptied of their inhabitants and a harsh, puritanical: morality, 
based on hard work in the collectives and total compliance with party 
orders, was imposed. The slightest infraction could mean death. Not 
just the country’s intelligentsia and former members of the pre-Pol Pot 
government fell victim, but also vendettas against suspected pro-Hanoi 
elements within the KCP exacted their bloody toll,.as did malnutrition 
and lack of medical care. More than a million Cambodians perished, 
and additional thousands fled to nearby Thailand or Vietnam. Schools 
closed, banks, money, and trade vanished, while revolutionary ideology 
and the command system of the collective were to be the basis, as Phnom 
Penh radio put it, of a “new Cambodian society.”8 > 

By the beginning of 1978, however, the earlier, almost total isola- 
tion imposed on the collectives’ population slowly was being mitigated, 
as the Pol Pot regime claimed that self-sufficiency in food production 
now had been achieved and delegations of foreign “fraternal” {i.e., pri- 
marily Peking oriented) Communist parties began visiting “Democratic 
Kampuchea.” By mid-1978 Cambodian Foreign Minister Ieng Sary in. 
dicated that the “complexities and difficulties” of. food production and 
insuring domestic tranquillity had been overcome, so that “now the 
situation is better” and the government could “use people. for interna- 
tional activities.”® The deepening border conflict with Vietnam and the 
latter’s gradually accelerating invasion in force toward the close of 1978 
thus found the Pol Pot regime beginning to soften some of its harshest 
policies (evidently not least because of the dismay these policies had 
created in Beijing [Peking], Pol Pot’s chief backer). . 

Even so, KUNFS and the KPRCG have made it a point in their 
policy pronouncements to accentuate the grimmest features of the Pol 


7 The following description. derives from Francois Ponchaud, ‘Cambodia: Year 
Zero (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1978); John Barron and Anthony 
Paul, Murder of a Gentle Land (Pleasantville, N.Y.: Reader’s Digest Press, 1977); 
Karl D. Jackson, “Cambodia 1977: Gone to Pot,” Asian Survey, January 1978, pp. 
76-90; Donald Wise, “Eradicating the ‘Old Dandruff, ” Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, September 23, 1977, p. 33, and “Testimony vs Disbelief,” Asiaweek, December 
2, 1977, pp. 33-40. 

8“Rights and Responsibilities of Each Cambodian Citizen,” statement broad- 
cast over Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 15, 1976 (FBIS, 
March 18, 1976). 
‘9 The New York Times, July 29, 1979. 
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Pot era. In its first official policy declaration on December 4, 1978, is- 
sued from what was then described as a “liberated” (i.e., Vietnamese- 
held) area of Cambodia, KUFNS denounced the self-declared Pol Pot 
policies of “all around radical social revolution” and “social purifica- 
tion,” which “razed the towns,” and forced millions into the country- 
side “to lead a precarious life and die slowly through hard labor.” The 
collectives, KUFNS said, were nothing but “camouflaged concentration 
camps,” and the Pol Pot regime “trampled underfoot” all traditions 
and customs, religion, and education as it dislocated families and de- 
based the nation. In light of this, among KUFNS’ major announced 
objectives have been the restoration to “all Kampucheans” of their 
“freedom of residence,” as well as “freedom of thought and association,” 
to establish “a planned economy” but “with markets” in order to meet 
the people’s needs, and to abolish the compulsory communal kitchen 
systems (which had destroyed family life) and “backbreaking forced 
labor.’”!® Diehard Pol Pot “reactionary chieftains” of the previous re- 
gime would be punished, but according to KUFNS others who might 
have served the Pol Pot government and who now wished to join the 
KUENS would be warmly welcomed. 

Particularly objectionable to the KUFNS and the KPRCG have 
been the official categories of an individual's loyalty and acceptance 
imposed on the population during the days of “Democratic Kam- 
puchchea.” According to one official commentary on the Pol Pot gov- 
ernment, Cambodia’s population consisted of three principal groups. 
There was the “strategic force,” comprising some 90% of the people, 
and consisting of workers and peasants, as well as “former” intellectuals 
and bourgeoisie, who were the mainstay of the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of society. The second group was a “middle force” of about 8% 
of the people, capable of making a “medium” contribution to the rev- 
olution, but evidently not all that reliable. Finally, there was the re- 
maining 2% of the population, described as “hesitant and undecided,” 
who, at least in theory, need to be “built up’ ’ by party cadres and thus 
gain confidence in the revolution." 

According to the KPRCG, however, the threefold classification 
system of “Democratic Kampuchea” turned out to be a good deal 
harsher in the perception of party cadres and in application. “Building 
up” of the “hesitant” as often as not meant being clubbed to death, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of eyewitness Cambodian refugees. In early 
January, ‘even as it held only what it called a “liberated” (ie, Viet- 
namese occupied) zone of “Democratic Kampuchea,” KUFNS’ Central 
Committee issued a policy program, the first point of which was the 


10SPK (Sapordamean Kampuchea) broadcast (clandestine) in French, December 
4, 1978 (FBIS, December 4, 197 8). 
` 11 Education Program, “Concerning the People’s Revolutionary Strength and 
their Situation,” Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, June 10, 1978 
BIS, June 14, 1978). 
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“complete abolition of the division of the population into three cate- 
gories” as put into effect by the Pol Pot government.!2 By. mid-March 
1979, with its power in the capital now consolidated, the KPRC issued 
a report denouncing its predecessor government’s “demented doctrine,” 
and declaring that under Pol Pot the Cambodian people had been -di- 
vided into three groups, called respectively the “full fledged” (penh 
sith), the “propaedeutic” (triem) (i.e. provisional”), and the “parasi- 
tic” (phnhaeu) people.1* This classification, with its suggestive nomen- 
clature, created mutual distrust and severed “all ties of kinship among 
men,” according to the KPRC. Physical safety alone lay in being a “full 
fledged” member of the new Cambodia, since to be a “provisional,” let 
alone a “parasite,” carried implications of being easily expendable. 

The main lines of official policy of the new “People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea” are focussed on restoring a broadly socialist society, but 
with room for distinctive national cultural institutions and traditions. 
In its initial December 4, 1978 program declaration, KUFNS promised 
to do away with the ruthless communal and collective self-sufficiency 
instituted by the Pol Pot regime. Explicitly, banks are to be reestab- 
lished, currency is to be issued, and the “circulation of goods” is‘to be 
developed, not only by “broadening home trade” but also by commerce 
“with all foreign countries on an equal footing and with. mutual bene- 
fits.” National societal traditions are to be restored. Freedom of choice 
in marriage is guaranteed and a “happy. life” for every family is an 
avowed policy goal. The anti-intellectualism of the early Pol Pot period 
henceforth is to be eschewed and national education is to be developed, 
including at the secondary and university levels. In its early January 
1979 policy program for the “liberated zone” of the country, KUFNS 
even spoke of organizing “creches and nursery schools” for those still 
in “production teams” (i.e. cooperatives and collectives),™ 

The reference to these “production teams” is noteworthy, for it 
suggests that the complex, multi-layered system of collectives developed 
in the Pol Pot era will be broken down only gradually, even as “freedom 
of movement” for all within the “liberated zone” is guaranteed. The 
food production problems confronting the Samrin regime, however, are 
serious, particularly in the face of a rural production force now “‘liber- 
ated” from its erstwhile collectivized environment. The Pol Pot era’s 
forced collectivization had, in fact, managed to achieve an adequate, 
self-sufficient, domestic rice supply by early 1978, and the KPRCG is 
faced today with the dilemma of relaxing its predecessor’s harsh con- 
trols .on living and working conditions while attempting at the same 


12SPK broadcast (clandestine) in French, January 6, 1979 (FBIS, January 8, 
1979). 
: Xs KPRC report “On the general situation in Cambodia,” broadcast over Radio 
Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 13, 1979 (FBIS, March 15, 1979). 
14 Declaration of KUFNS, broadcast over SPK (clandestine) in French, Decem- 
ber 4, 1978 (FBIS, December 4, 1978); KUFNS policy for the “liberated zone,” broad- 
cast over SPK (clandestine) in French, January 6, 1979 (FBIS, January 8, 1979). 
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time to maintain rice production. Hence, imports of food from Vietnam 
are crucial but difficult to accomplish because of the ongoing guerilla 
activity and Vietnam’s own shortages. 

A notable distinction between the Pot and Samrin regimes appears 
to be in the area of religious policy. Cambodia’s religion is predomi- 
nantly Theravada Buddhism, at one time the state religion and closely 
interwoven with deep-rooted folkways. Chapter 15 of the Constitution 
of “Democratic Kampuchea” under Pol Pot’s premiership had guaran- 
teed freedom of religious worship, but, at the same time had declared 
“reactionary religion” to be absolutely forbidden. Buddhist monks were 
often prominent among the victims of the Pol Pot purges of alleged un- 
desirables, and from the general character of the “Democratic Kam- 
puchean” regime it was soon evident that no ideology other than the 
militant ideological purism of the Kampuchea Communist Party would 
really be allowed. Yun Yat, Minister of Culture under Pol Pot, told a. 
group of visiting Yugoslav journalists in April 1978 that “Buddhism is 
incompatible with revolution” because it was an instrument of exploita- 
tion. “Buddhism is dead, and the ground has been cleared for the foun- 
dations of a new revolutionary culture,” Yun Yat was reported to have 
said. KUFNS policy declarations, from their inception, have stressed 
not only the “people’s freedom of religion” (without qualification), but 
also pledged that temples, pagodas, and “historical relics” said to have 
been destroyed by the Pol Pot regime will be repaired and maintained 
“according to the people’s needs” and the “practical conditions” pre- 
yailing in local areas.16 In an interview with a Laotian journalist, Pres- 
ident Heng Samrin pledged that in religious affairs “we will act accord- 
ing to the people’s wishes,” and temples would be repaired so that re- 
ligious practices could continue.17 

The tenor of the new cultural life generally in the “People’s Re- 
public” of Kampuchea is to turn away from the official suspicion and 
bloody violence inflicted upon the nation’s intelligentsia almost imme- 
diately when the Pol Pot government assumed power. KUFNS as well 
as the KPRCG have pledged themselves to “give the right places” to 
scientists, technicians, artists, “and other men and women of culture.” 
In keeping with this, by early March 1979 the “People’s Republic’s” 
Ministry of Education began urging a new nationwide effort to restore 
national Cambodian culture and literature, because, so it was charged, 
the Pol Pot era had witnessed the “massacre” of “our intellectuals, lec- 
turers,’ students, school teachers and school children.” The Ministry 
called for a massive effort to restore the normal educational process, 
urging citizens to cooperate closely with local “people’s revolutionary 


15 Radio Belgrade, Tanjug domestic service in Serbo-Croatian, April 21, 1978 
(FBIS, April 24, 1978). i 

16 Declaration of KUFNS, and KUFNS policy for “the liberated zone.” 

17.Heng Samrin interview with Chanthi Deunsavan, “head of a Lao press dele- 
gation,” broadcast over SPK in French, February 7, 1979 (FBIS, February 8, 1979). 
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councils” (which have formed the skeleton government of the Heng 
Samrin government in the areas under its control) in reorganizing the 
schools, and particularly reestablishing elementary education.. All par- 
ents, according to this Ministry directive, are advised and requested to 
send their children back to school as soon as feasible. Adult illiterates. 
were also called upon to focus their efforts on getting an education, and 
all school teachers meanwhile were requested “to select and revise” 
their teaching materials in accordance with the KUFNS’ and the new 
government's program. The Ministry announced that a “Technical 
Committee” even now was in the process of preparing new textbooks 
so that the educational process would be reactivated “with great suc- 
cess” in the very near future.18 

In September 1978, it should perhaps be noted in passing, at a time 
when the Pol Pot regime was beginning to modify its earlier isolationist 
policies, the then premier himself had asserted that “foreign books”. 
would now be preserved and culled for their possible contribution to 
“Democratic Kampuchea’s” future, and that in “Democratic Kam- 
puchea’s” future, and that in “Democratic Kampuchea” such foreign 
books might be used along with “other progressive aspects of foreign 
culture.”!® But the bias in the Pol Pot era toward those “educated in 
the old society,” as Pol Pot’s KCP leadership put it, nevertheless re- 
mained profound, and those with schooling or anyone not readily class- 
ified as “worker” or “peasant” continued to bear the brunt of often 
bloody suspicion, Today, the new Heng Samrin regime evidently means. 
to restore an old fashioned intellectual rigor to basic education, and to 
encourage science and the arts if these are in keeping with its general 
socialist principles. 

In accordance also with its self-portrayal as a force that “liberated” 
the people from the cruel command system of the Pol Pot regime, both 
the KUFNS and the KPRCG, in their initial policy pronouncements, 
appear to have stressed a Yugoslav style self-management system in their 
“liberated zone,” both with respect to civil administration and the eco- 
nomic production process. In a policy statement intended for the “liber- 
ated zone” and issued on January 1, 1979, only a few days before Phnom 
Penh fell into its hands, KUFNS declared that “all the old administra- 
tive, coercive and secret police” organizations of the Pol Pot regime 
were abolished and in their place there was to be developed a “form of 
self-management administration” in all localities, to be called “people's. 
self-management committees.” Elected by the people, and variously 
composed of those “who have suffered” at the hands of the previous. 
Pol Pot regime, or who had performed meritorious service, or else who- 
were elders and “patriarchs trusted by the villagers,” the local “people's 


18 Appeal by Education Minister Chan Ven, broadcast over Radio Phnom 
Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, February 26, 1979 (FBIS, March 6, 1979). 

19 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, September 23, 1978 
(FBIS, September 26, 1979). : 
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self management committees” would constitute a de facto local govern- 
ment executive. These committees would carry out KUFNS policies. 
Next to “maintaining and boosting production” and watching out for 
spies and the enemy’s “counter revolutionary propaganda,” they would 
also organize a local militia force and care for the “people’s material 
and cultural life.”20 

The rigid collective structure of the Pol Pot era is then to be 
abolished, But in its place there is to be a system of “solidarity produc- 
tion teams,” presumably under the guidance of “self management com- 
mittees” as well as of the Communist party, which must ensure that 
there is enough food, clothing, and housing in a given locality. Regular 
plowing, harrowing, planting, and harvesting on the “present tilled 
acreage” is to be maintained by the production teams, suggesting that, 
in modified form at least, the command structure of Pol Pot’s collectives 
will also continue. “Unprincipled scramble for land, gardens and or- 
chards is forbidden,” i.e. there will be no return to private farm. pro- 
duction of basic foodstuffs. 

Noteworthy too is the exhortation in = KUFNS program that the 
spirit of communal sharing will be preserved, even if the harsh disci- 
pline used in the era of “Democratic Kampuchea” to enforce it now 
has been relaxed. The KUFNS’ program for the “liberated zone,” for 
example, declares that the benefits of all production “will be divided 
according to the amount of work done,” and that assistance will be 
given to the aged and disabled as well as to orphans without support. 
The self-management concept will also extend itself to the industrial 
sector and the KNUFNS program prescribes the election of “managerial 
committees” in factories, as well as in lumber yards and in the big agri- 
cultural production projects now in operation. The structure, if not 
necessarily the disciplinary spirit of the large collectives established by 
the Pol Pot regime, is to be retained, at least for the time being. How- 
ever, everywhere there have been reports of dispersed families reuniting 
themselves and returning to their villages, and it is hard to see how 
the erstwhile collective system is going to continue to function other 
than on a village coopertive basis. The employees of factories, lumber 
yards, mills, and so on are to hold meetings to elect their own manage- 
ment committees and are enjoined by KUFNS to maintain “normal op- 
eration” of their enterprises. In late March 1979, SPK announced that 
“professional training courses” in “commune self management” had 
been started in two districts in Kandal province. The curriculum of the 
courses, inter alia, will focus on the “stabilization” of people’s lives as 
well as “the development of production” and “mobilization” of the 
masses.”1 





20 20 Policy program for the “liberated zone” of Kampuchea, announced by the 
KUFNS Central Committee on January 1, 1979, broadcast over SPK (clandestine) in 
French, January 6, 1979 (FBIS, January 8, 1979). 

21 Ibid., and SPK broadcast in French, March 21, 1979 (FBIS, March 22, 1979). 
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By early February 1979 Mok Saun, Economic Affairs Minister of 
the “People’s Repubf.2” of Kampuchea, and a member of the KPRC, 
boasted that industrial production was returning “more and more” to 
normal, The broken down. water and power plants of Phnom ‘Penh had 
been repaired and had resumed operations within a few days, he de- 
clared, so that the whole of the capital “is now aglow with electric light” 
once more. One by one, according to Saun, plants were going back into 
production. A soft drinks factory near Phnom Penh and a rice husking 
factory near Tuol Kouk were cited as illustrations of resumed work, 
and a textile plant near the latter location was also said to be shortly 
returning to work. As a symbol, presumably, of the new freedom for 
workers in the KPRC’s “People’s Republic,” workers themselves will 
have a say in the manner of their product output. Under Pol Pot, ac- 
cording to Mok Saun, Tuol Kouk’s textile mill only produced black 
cloth, while hols (i.e., a kind of silk, multicolored sarong) and scarves 
were not produced. This now has changed as “We leave the choice to 
the workers,” and printed textiles may be manufactured if the workers 
can repair the necessary machinery: “We expect full production to be 
restored soon,”22 

Well before the capture of Phnom Penh by the Vietnamese sud 
the installation of the KPRCG, public meetings appear to have been 
held by the KUFNS in towns and hamlets to establish: local councils 
and committees.2 The same occurred in various working locations .in- 
cluding the larger agricultural collectives established in the Pol Pot era, 
and so far still in existence. “Management committees” and “produc- 
tion teams” evidently form the new structure of production leadership, 
under party guidance, and for the time being. The KPRCG seems to 
have chosen this basic level “sovietization” process of the local admini- 
stration and of the economy as the quickest means to detraumatize the 
Cambodian masses from the harrowing experience of the enforced, 
multi-layered collectivist system developed in “Democratic Kampuchea” 
in which the population, regardless of age or family ties, was herded into 
ever larger “commune collectives” (sahakor khum) in order to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food production and other basic needs. Instead, 
smaller, elected “management committees” directing local “production 
teams,” which leave family and village structures intact, presumably 
will enhance the sense of individual worth and freedom after the rapid 
collectivization carried out under the Pol Pot regime. 

But softening the harsher features of the Pol Pot era’s collectivized 
agricultural production system is bringing new problems, acknowledged 
by the new regime itself. According to Hun Sen, the “People’s Repub- 
lic’s” new foreign minister, in an Agence France Presse interview toward 
the close of March 1979, the country is suffering from a “serious food 


22 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, February 6, 1979 (FBIS, 
February 8, 1979). 
23 The Straits Times (Singapore), January 15, 1979. 
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shortage,” and he added that in order to get agricultural production 
back to optimum performance “ʻa form of collective exploitation” (not 
further defined) will have to be instituted by the government. However, 
farmers will not be forced into participating in this “collective exploita- 
tion,” according to Hun Sen. Indeed, those farmers who are able to farm 
individually will be allowed to do so. The latter case, considered to be 
“privileged,” will be a rarity, according to the Foreign Minister, because 
of the shortages of tools, draft animals, and seed. Therefore, Hun Sen 
said, “collective exploitation” would be the official policy of his “Peo- 
ple’s Republic” government, but without the methods used under the 
Pol Pot regime, which he described as a “monstrous caricature” of col- 
lectivization.?4 ; 

As the combination of continuing guerilla attacks by Pol Pot forces 
and the desires of families to be reunited and return to.their villages 
{thus eroding their erstwhile collectives and communes set up in the 
Pol Pot era) affects food output, it remains to be seen how long the Heng 
Samrin government can afford to retain its production flexibility and 
deference to individual needs and preferences of the village population. 
In a speech at the January 25, 1979-victory celebration in Phnom Penh, 
KPRC President Heng Samrin stated that in the Pol Pot era, “all sen- 
timental attachments among the people,” whether between spouses, 
parents and children, or other relatives were banned, and an allegedly 
fear-ridden population was deliberately set against itself. This probably 
was indeed so. Sooner or later, however, the presently deepening food 
shortage and the doctrinaire demands of “collective exploitation” may 
initiate a return, if less drastic, .to patterns of coerced and common pro- 
duction that may resemble closely. the very regime from which the 
“People’s Republic” claims to have “liberated” the population. 

The “People’s Republic's” food production crisis, though quickly 
characterized by KPRCG spokesmen as “temporary,” :is compounded, 
according to the admission of its own leaders, by a party cadre problem. 
In a KPRC report on the condition of the country issued in mid-March 
1979, party cadres from the provincial committee level on down 
were upbraided for their inefficiency, their “lack of spirit” to learn from 
the masses, and for behaving instead like “Mandarins” and in a “scorn- 
ful” manner toward the people. They were charged with selecting their 
own friends and favorites to fill positions (“using worldly goods such as 
shirts and pants to encourage them”), and of becoming greedy and 
“blinded” by material gain (“they collect all kinds of property for their 
own use and for the use of their families”). While some cadres, accord- 
ing to this report, evidently have given themselves over to despair, 
others have abandoned themselves to lives of pleasure (“raping the 
daughters of the people” and keeping concubines in the collectives). 


24 Interview of Hun Sen with Jean-Pierre Gallois of Agence France Presse, AFP 
despatch, Phnom Penh, March 23, 1979 (FBIS, March 23, 1979). 
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By relying too heavily on their own friends and favorites, cadres are ac- 
cused of having refused to consider the views of the collectives and ig- 
noring or even outright rejecting the people.?5 

The exhortation not to fall prey to an elitist view had already been 
heard earlier. Defense Minister and KPRC Vice President Pen Sovan, 
often described as the most openly “pro-Hanoi” member of the new 
Cambodian government, at a late January 1979 “victory celebration” 
held in the capital had urged both party cadres and “combatants” of 
the “People’s Republic’s” army to think of themselves as “children of 
the people” who were and are led and protected by the people, who 
should be faithful to the people, and serve them with all their “strength 
and heart.” Taking a leaf from the Confucian ethic, Pen Sovan de- 
scribed the people’s relationship to the new republic’s armed forces as 
that of “elder brothers” who had sacrificed themselves for the benefit 
of the nation. All in the nation should “defend the legacy handed down 
by our forefathers and revolutionary elders,” the Defense Minister said.?¢ 

Such symbolic themes stressing the familial bonds between the lead- 
ers and the led in the “People’s Republic” have been common in official 
exhortations. Apart from being designed to counteract the allegedly 
selfish and elitist perception of cadres in relation to the masses, these 
themes probably serve the purpose also of portraying the KPRCG as 
wedded to the restoration of the institution of the family and its tradi- 
tional psychological support structure for its members, alleged to have 
been so rudely disrupted by the collectivization process initiated in the 
Pol Pot era. 

In its formal exhortations to the Cambodian masses, the KPRCG 
stresses that it is a formal Marxist-Leninist regime, battling against al- 
leged traitors of the Cambodian revolution, but committed to the ser- 
vice of the people. In addressing party cadres during a “political study 
course” in March 1979, Pen Sovan asserted that “we have a correct 
party” that “firmly adheres to authentic Marxism-Leninism,” a posi- 
tion that he characterized to mean that the party does not say one thing 
and do another, but rather works actively for the good of society so that 
“our people can enjoy freedom and equality.” The “entire Kampuchean 
people are the masters of their society” now and this is the basis of their 
victory in the current struggle.27 It might perhaps be noted in passing 
that the problem of party cadre elitism'also had been considered in of- 
ficial statements of the Pol Pot government. In emphasizing the impor- 
tance of close cadre identification with the mass of the people, “Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea’s” media had warned that only the best qualified 
among the cadres should be put in charge of implementing the socialist 


25KPRC report on the general situation in Cambodia, broadcast over Radio 
Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 13, 1979 (FBIS, March 15, 
1979). See also “Kampuchea—Conditions Are Worsening,” Asiaweek, March 30, 
1979, pp. 11-13. ; 

36 SPK broadcast in French, January 25, 1979 (FBIS, January 29, 1979). 

27 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 6, 1979 (FBIS, 
March 12, 1979). 
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revolution. According to the Pol Pot line, there were the cadres who 
came from poor and lower middle peasant stock, and therefore pre- 
sumably were closest to the needs of the people. Failure to “re-educate”’ 
other cadre elements—i.e., those from other than a poor or lower middle 
class background—might cause state power to fall into the hands of un- 
desirables.28 

In the Pol Pot era it was those who had been educated who were 
the particular targets (frequently bloody) of “re-education.” But Pen 
Sovan, in his above cited “political study course address,” emphasized 
again that the Heng Samrin government has a different perception: 
“You should know here and now that our revolution is trying to enable 
the intellectuals to serve our nation,” and thus advance the country 
toward socialism. Sovan cited Lenin’s dictum in this connection that 
“without the intelligentsia there can be no science,” a remark that ac- 
cording to the transcript of his address, was greeted with applause. 
Cadre “mental ability” must therefore be raised in “all fields,” Pen 
Sovan said, and the KPRC is committed to “increase the ranks of cad- 
res” in order to oversee the national work effort at all levels.29 “The 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea,” unlike its predecessor, thus does not 
appear to believe that a kind of primitive self-sufficiency and puritanical 
ideology,?° disseminated by relatively untutored cadres drawn from the 
lowest social strata, are the most appropriate political dynamics with 
which to reach a socialist society. 

Perhaps in no area is the contrast between the Pol Pot and Heng 
Samrin regimes so apparent as in foreign policy, particularly in Cam- 
bodia’s relations with the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) and 
with Laos. In its initial founding declaration of December 4, 1978, the. 
KUFNS had pledged itself to carry out a foreign policy of peaceful co- 
existence with all countries regardless of their prevailing social systems, 
to settle disputes with neighbors through negotiations, and to put an 
end to the border conflict with Vietnam, which, KUFNS said, had been 
“provoked” by the Pol Pot regime. Shortly afterwards, in a special state- 
ment on foreign policy issued by KUFNS’ Central Committee, these con- 
cepts were further elaborated upon and amended. The “People’s Re- 
public” is committed to peace and “independence” in its foreign affairs 
and wants to be free from “any military alliance.” However, according 
to this foreign policy statement, The Heng Samrin government also 
seeks to reestablish the “time-honored tradition” of friendship between 
the Cambodian and Vietnamese peoples and declares that it sets “a high 
value” on friendly relations with the Chinese people. Indeed, according 


28 Education Program, “About Socialist Revolution,” Radio Phnom Penh, do- 
mestic service in Cambodian, July 20, 1978 (FBIS, July 28, 1978). 

29 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 6, 1979 (FBIS, 
March 12, 1979), and KPRC statement of March 7, 1979, broadcast over Radio 
Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 13, 1979 (FBIS, March 15, 1979). 

80 On the ideological purism and primitive self-sufficiency of the Pol Pot regime, 
see especially Francois Ponchaud, Cambodia: Year Zero, and Karl D. Jackson, “Cam- 
bodia: 1978,” Asian Survey, January 1979, pp. 72-84. 
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to the same statement, the Heng Samrin government is ready to estab- 
lish “normal relations” with Beijing on the basis of mutual respect.51 

As the resistance of Pol Pot’s guerilla forces persisted amidst reports 
that China was continuing to attempt to supply these forces,?2 the 
“People’s Republic’s” spokesmen .began accentuating their nation’s 
close ties with Hanoi and Vientiane. By the end of January 1979, for 
example, Defense Minister Pen Sovan spoke of the need to “heighten” 
the “militant solidarity” of Cambodians with the “fraternal” peoples 
of Vietnam and Laos, and warned that “expansionist reactionaries” 
(presumably a reference to China) were attempting by every means to 
undermine that solidarity. On February 18, 1979, Hanoi announced 
that a “treaty of peace, friendship, and cooperation” had been signed 
with the “People’s Republic of Cambodia,” as well as two additional 
treaties, one covering economic and technical cooperation and the other 
dealing with scientific and educational matters. Few details of the trea- 
ties have been made available, but they appear to regularize the con- 
tinuing presence of some 100,000 Vietnamese military and additional 
civilian “advisers” in Cambodia as well as provide something of a foun- 
dation for an alliance—indeed a de facto confederate political relation- 
ship—between Hanoi, Phnom Penh, and Vientiane. 

The capstone of this relationship was set in place when a Laotian 
delegation, headed by President Souphanouvong, visited Phnom Penh 
on March 19, 1979. On that occasion a joint Kampuchea-Laos “ ‘state- 
ment” of mutual cooperation was signed (the term “treaty” was avoided), 
as well as agreements on economic, cultural, and technical “coopera- 
tion.” At a meeting with the Laotian delegation, President Heng Sam- 
rin said that the Laotian visitors had brought to the Kampuchean 
people their “profound sentiments” of “close militant solidarity” and 
referred to the Laotian people as “brothers and sisters, neighbors and 
sincere comrades” of the Kampucheans.* 

The Chinese invasion of the SRV on February 17, 1979 led to an 
even stronger emphasis in official KPRCG pronouncements of Viet- 
namese-Laotian-Cambodian unity. That unity, by mid-March, was be- 
ing referred to (e.g., by Pen Sovan) as “the most powerful, solid and 
sacred force” in the struggle against the “Chinese expansionists,” and 
by the KPRC as a “firm” and “effective force” against “imperialist” 
agg ression generally.” Not surprisingly such sentiments were echoed 
in Hanoi, where the daily Quan Doi Nhan Dan, in a commentary on 
March 25, 1979, declared in connection with the Laotian-Cambodian 


31 KUFN’s Foreign Policy statement, SPK broadcast in French, December 26, 
1978 (FBIS, December 27, 1978). 

32 The New York Times, February 7 and 9, 1979. 

33 SPK broadcast in French, January 25, 1979 (FBIS, Joniy 29, 1979). 

34 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cambodian, March 21, 1979 (FBIS, 
March 23, 1979). 

35 Ibid., March 13, 1979, and SPK broadcast in French, March 15, 1979 (FBIS, 
March 15 and 19, 1979). 
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agreements that the “invincible strength of the Vietnam-Lao-Kam- 
puchea bloc” was now growing rapidly. Questions by foreign journalists 
about the implications of the new Hanoi-Phnom Penh axis were quickly 
rebutted by KPRCG spokesmen as being a matter that only concerned 
the two peoples involved, and according to Foreign Minister Hun Sen 
the overthrow of the Pol Pot regime, in any case, had been carried out 
by the “Cambodian people and not by Vietnamese troops.”8¢ Apart 
from its questionable historical accuracy, Hun Sen’s assertion was per- 
haps most revealing for the sensitivity of the new Heng Samrin regime 
to alleged Vietnamese domination of Cambodia, a sensitivity that re-- 
flects the historic ambivalence of Cambodian relations, including those 
of its Communist party, with the Vietnamese. 

In its own official pronouncements the Pol Pot underground gov- 
ernment has sharply denounced not just the KPRC as a mere “puppet 
organisation” of Hanoi, but ‘also has rejected and declared null and 
void the February 18, 1979 Cambodian-Vietnamese treaties. In a bitter 
comment, the Pol Pot government’s “Voice of Democratic Cambodia” 
accused the SRV of persisting in its attempt to turn Cambodia into a 
mere colony and incorporate it according to its alleged “Indochinese 
federation” scheme.3? The issue of such a “federation” brings into focus 
the difficult historic relationship between Cambodia and Vietnam, and‘ 
the curious development of Cambodia’s own Communist movement in 
relation to Hanoi. These need to be reviewed briefly in order to have a 
proper appreciation of the respective positions of the Heng Samrin and 
Pol Pot regimes toward Vietnam and on foreign policy questions gen- 
erally. , 

For hundreds of years before the French colonial domination of 
Indochina in the late nineteenth century, the Vietnamese encroached 
on Cambodian territory (Saigon, now called Ho Chi Minh City, was 
orice a Cambodian provincial capital called Prey Nokor), and Cam- 
bodian ethnic dislike of their Vietnamese neighbors, whom they de- 
scribed as yuen or “barbarians,” deepened with the influx of Vietnamese 
as officials, professionals, and traders during the French colonial era.38 
Cambodian fears of being swallowed up by their Vietnamese neighbors 
thus are of long standing. The concept of a unified Indochinese Com- 
munist state also became a matter of concern to: Cambodian leftists 
shortly after the establishment of the “Vietnam Communist: Party” 
(VCP) at a secret meeting convened by Ho Chi Minh on February 3, 


86 Agence France Presse despatch, Phnom Penh, by Jean-Pierre Gallois (FBIS, 
March 19, 1979). 

37 Voice of Democratic Cambodia, clandestine in Cambodian, February 19, 1979 
(FBIS, February 21, 1979). 

38 Vietnam-Cambodia Conflict. Report Prepared at the Request of the Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, Committee on International Relations, by .the 
Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1978), p. 2, and Milton Osborne, “Cambodia: The Lessons of His- 
tory,” Far Eastern Economic Review, February 2, 1979, p. 18. 
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1930 in Hongkong. At the Comintern’s behest, the VCP changed its 
name to “Indochinese Communist Party” (ICP). The change of name, 
as official Vietnamese party history subsequently explained, was because 
the “Vietnamese, Cambodian and Laotian proletariats have politically 
and economically to be closely related in spite of their differences in 
language, customs and race.”89 In 1951, when Vietnamese Communists, 
for tactical reasons, again changed the name of their party to Lao Dong 
{Workers’ Party), a secret Lao Dong leadership directive referred to an 
eventual unification of the revolutionary parties and movements of 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos—implying strongly some kind of even- 
tual merger.*° 

While there were Cambodian Communists in this period, they lived 
and functioned in Hanoi’s shadow, and the Kampuchea Communist 
Party (KCP) as such was not founded until September 30, 1960. There 
is no indication that Hanoi particularly applauded the founding of the 
KCP. In fact, the KCP’s shadowy existence during most of the 1960s 
appears to have been but a dimension of Hanoi’s emphasis on winning 
the Communist struggle first in Vietnam, Even after 1975 and the Cam- 
bodian Communist (Khmer Rouge) and Vietnamese Communist vic- 
tories, the question of the future relationship of Cambodia and Laos to 
the now unified SRV of North and South Vietnam remained unresolved. 
In an official SRV “white paper” dated April 7, 1978, on the subject of 
Hanoi’s differences with Pol Pot and his “Democratic Kampuchea” 
government, the Vietnamese admitted that the formation of an Indo- 
chinese Federation, in fact, had been the goal of the ICP, but that the 
idea had been officially dropped in 1954. However, in 1970 a “summit” 
conference of the Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cambodian Communist 
parties agreed that the three Indochinese states, while pursuing socialist 
state objectives and “independent” foreign policies, would do so never- 
theless in the context of a “confederation approach.”41 What the con- 
cept of “confederation” meant in this connection no one in Hanoi has 
thus far cared to define. But it is to be stressed that this 1970 formula- 
tion has never been superseded or repudiated and remains the official 
line, certainly insofar as Hanoi is concerned, of the future relationship 
of the SRV, Laos, and Cambodia. 

Throughout the 1960s and early 1970s, the subordination of the 
Communist (Khmer Rouge) “liberation” struggle in Cambodia to that 
of the Vietnamese attempt to win control over South Vietnam led, as is 
known, to extensive Vietnamese use of Cambodian territory. This, what- 
ever its military necessity at the time from Hanoi’s point of view, helped 


89 Thirty Years of Struggle of the Party (Hanoi: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1960), vol. I, p. 27, also cited by Robert F. Turner, Vietnamese Communism. 
Its Origins and Development (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1975), p. 18. 

40 Frank N. Trager, “Vietnam: The Origin and Development of Communism 
to 1966,” Pacific Community, Summer 1970, pp. 43-44. 

41 Douglas Pike, “Vietnam Still Hopes to form an Indochina Federation—U]l- 
timately,” The Straits Times (Singapore), September 7, 1978. 
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to set the stage for a bitter post-liberation Cambodian-Vietnamese con- 
flict. Reportedly as early as 1972 one Communist Cambodian slogan 
vowed that “we all agree to die together” in order to get “the VC/NVA 
[Viet Cong-North Vietnamese Army] out of Cambodia.”42 Even before 
the Pol Pot regime proclaimed the new “Democratic Kampuchea” re- 
gime on April 17, 1975 in Phnom Penh (two weeks before the Viet- 
namese Communists seized Saigon’s Presidential palace), there had al- 
ready been serious fighting between militant KCP units and the Viet- 
namese forces over control of northeastern Cambodian border territory 
being used by Hanoi’s forces. In June 1975 there were sharp Cambodian 
clashes with the Vietnamese over control of Poulo Wai island and adja- 
cent islands, some sixty miles off the Cambodian coast in the Gulf of 
Siam.‘ In subsequent weeks, clashes coritinued in the well-known “Par- 
rots Beak” region of the Cambodian-SRV border, even as the two re- 
gimes held discussions to settle their border conflict. 

All the old ethnic hostilities and the fear of being swallowed: up 
by their Vietnamese neighbors seemed to be returning to Cambodia in 
the aftermath of the Communist victories throughout Indochina. In thè 
year following, Pol Pot’s regime seems to have done much to aggravate 
the conflict by: deliberate incursions into South Vietnamese territory. 
The nature of “Democratic Kampuchea’s” government played a role 
here. To historic Cambodian ethnic hostility and fear of Vietnam 
should be added a personality factor—i.e., the particular leadership of 
“Democratic Kampuchea” when it emerged on April 17, 1975. There 
had been factions in the KCP over the years (e.g., one, an older group, 
was much more pro-Hanoi in outlook and had favored a negotiated 
settlement with the Lon Nol regime in 1973 after the Paris cease-fire 
agreement in Vietnam).44 But it was the most militantly and anti-Hanoi 
doctririaire group led by Pol Pot, Jeng Sary, and “Democratic Kam- 
puchea’s” later President, Khieu Sampan, that came to power. These 
had all been students in France together in the 1950s where they ab- 
sorbed the atmosphere of hothouse student radicalism: of the period as 
well as the doctrines of Marxist professors, and upon their return to 
Cambodia they had joined the Khmer Rouge guerillas. ‘The well-au- 
thenticated holocaust visited on the Cambodian people after their vic- 
tory reflected “the most radical and hare-brained theories of decoloni- 
zation and development,”*5 which they had imbibed in their Parisian 
student days, mixed with a strong nationalist fervor to create their own 
self-sufficient, purist, collectivist utopia in their own national state free 
from all foreign, including Vietnamese, influences. The doctrinaire 


42 William Shawcross in The New York Times, February 6, 1979. 

43 See, eg, The New York Times, June 14, 22, and 25, and July 20, 1975, 

44 Sheldon Simon, “Cambodia: Barbarism in a Small State under Siege,” Cur- 
rent History, December 1978, p. 198. 

45 Henry Kamm, “The Cambodian Dilemma,” -The New York Times Magazine, 
February 4, 1979, p. 54. 
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rigidity of “Democratic Kampuchea’s” reform policies as articulated by 
Pol Pot and his associates brooked no accommodation with Hanoi. And 
in their search for a countervailing powe to the SRV they found 
China, then still in the thrall of Maoism, zeady and willing to assist 
them with hundreds of “advisers,” and tors of equipment and other 
aid. Under Pol Pot, “Democratic Kampuchez” was to have its own “Cul- 
tural Revolution” even, and indeed, particularly if that would further 
strain relations with the Vietnamese and sc drive the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict deeper into post-liberation Indochina as a whole. 

Today, the “lesson” (i.e., invasion) China gave to the SRV has, of 
necessity, widened the gulf between the Po Pot and Heng Samrin re- 
gimes even more. “Kampuchea People’s Republic’s” Foreign Minister 
Hun Sen, in a much publicized exchange with Vo Dong Giang, the 
SRV ambassador in Phnom Penh, not only condemned Beijing’s “crimi- 
nal” aggression against Vietnam, but was at pains to reject China’s 
“deceitful” maneuver linking an end to tke ‘Chinese invasion with a 
“so-called withdrawal of Vietnamese armel -forces” from Cambodia. 
This attempted “linkage,” according to Hun Sen, not only denied the 
Kampuchean people the right to run their cwn affairs, but also ignored 
the fact that “the people of the three countcies—Kampuchea, Laos and 
Vietnam”’—have assisted each other in thet common efforts at libera: 
tion from “aggression” by imperialists as w=ll as by the Chinese “reac- 
tionaries.’’46 

Spokesmen of the Heng Samrin regime have repeatedly announced 
the capture of large numbers of Chinese advisers and “millions of Chi- 
nese weapons” during the fight against the Eol Pot government.47 Mean- 
while, Soviet delegations are streaming into >hnom Penh, and the Heng 
Samrin government has expressed its appreciation for direct Soviet aid 
—e.g., the 25 tons of “fabric, clothing and medicine” that were flown 
into Phnom Penh on March 25, a gift of the “Central Council of Soviet 
Trade Unions.” Norodom Sihanouk, Pol Pot’s onetime emissary to the 
United Nations and once Cambodia’s ruler, is now denounced as a con- 
spirator with the Chinese against Cambodia and is charged with allow- 
ing himself to be used as a “tool” of Peking’s “criminal aggression” 
against the SRV. 

The Heng Samrin regime clearly has begun the attempt to stabilize 
itself, but “Democratic Kampuchea” is nct yet a memory. Pol Pot’s 
DPFNU and its guerillas remain active, ane: Vietnamese forces in Cam- 
bodia had to undertake a new offensive against the Pol Pot regime’s 
insurgent troops. Up to 50,000 Vietnamese troops were said to be in- 
volved in a new “sweep” of western Cambcclian territory.48 Two weeks 
earlier, the Pol Pot underground government's radio transmitter was 


46 Radio Phnom Penh, domestic service in Cembodian, March 18, 1979 (FBIS, 
March 19, 1979). 

47 Agence France Presse despatch by Jean-Pierre Gallois, Phnom Penh, March 
23, 1979 (FBIS, March 23, 1979). : 

48 The New York Times, April 1, 1979. 
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claiming that the “Vietnamese aggressors” were completely frustrated, 
and that Pol Pot’s “Kampuchean Revolutionary Army” was fighting an 
effective “protracted people’s war strategy.”4° 

By the middle of May 1979, however, increasing thousands of Cam- 
bodian civilians and Pol Pot’s military were crossing’ into Thailand 
seeking refuge, and. placing before the Bangkok government a growing 
dilemma of how to preserve its neutrality in the face of accusations by 
the Heng Samrin regime that Thailand was in fact siding with Pol Pot. 
Speculation that Vietnamese forces in their “mop-up” campaign of Pol 
Pot’s guerillas might cross into Thailand to engage in “hot pursuit” of 
their quarries grew as well. Undaunted, however, the “Voice of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea” kept claiming new victories for Pol Pot’s forces, 
adding that in areas under Pol Pot’s control, the population was in fact 
“vigorously and enthusiastically” producing food crops. The extent to 
which the KPRCG and the Vietnamese actually control much of the 
countryside, especially in the southwestern part of the country, is a 
matter of speculation. Meanwhile, at the close of a “cabinet meeting” 
during the first week of May 1979 held under Khieu Sampan’s leader- 
ship, it was concluded that despite their military offensives the “Viet- 
namese enemy” was suffering “numerous difficulties.” The alleged “cab- 
inet meeting,” in fact, concluded that the Vietnamese would suffer some 
60,000 casualties in all if “Democratic Kampuchea” forces could put 
another 20,000 SRV military out of action during the rainy season. 
' On the diplomatic front the new “People’s Republic” of Heng 
Samrin, though recognized by the Soviet bloc countries, still faces hos- 
tility, suspicion, and obstacles to recognition. At the close of March 
1979, Foreign Minister Hun Sen protested that the credentials of Pol 
Pot’s new envoy had been accepted by UN Secretary General Kurt Wald- 
heim. To the barely concealed satisfaction of those fearful of the Soviets’ 
role in the Southeast Asian area, Hanoi’s ambitions of creating an Indo- 
china “bloc,” and Soviet calculations of influencing the strategic course 
of that bloc, the Po] Pot regime roundly denounced the March 19, 1979 
Kampuchean-Laotian “cooperation” agreement. Indeed, the Laos gov- 
ernment itself is now described by “Democratic Kampuchea” sources 
as but a “puppet regime,” consisting of “Vietnam’s running dogs.”5° 
Meanwhile, the growing sense of uncertainty in the capitals of ASEAN 
(Association of Southeast Asian Nations, comprising Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Malaysia, and Singapore) over the Cambodian 
conflict has become mixed with weary resignation as Hanoi criticized 
the ASEAN attempt at the UN on March 17, 1979 to secure the with- 
drawal of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia (as well as Chinese forces 
from the SRV). The Soviet Union vetoed the ASEAN resolution, and 
Hanoi’s daily Nhan Dan declared that the ASEAN attempt not only 


49 Voice of Democratic Cambodia, clandestine, in Cambodian, March 16, 1979 
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did not conform to the “realities” of the situation, but added to Chinese 
“slanders.”” “Certain ASEAN countries,” Nhan Dan observed, had sup- 
ported the U.S. “war of aggression” in Indochina in the past and while 
Hanoi now was willing to forget “this debt,” the ASEAN countries 
“should not make another mistake.’’5! This reaction hardly endeared 
the SRV, or for that matter the Heng Samrin regime, to its non-Commu- 
nist Southeast Asian neighbors, none of which has recognized “the new 
“People’s Republic” thus far. A “protracted” guerilla war in Cambodia 
by its nature, in this case, inevitably interwoven with the larger Sino- 
Soviet conflict, makes the “People’s Republic of Kampuchea” a seri- 
ously destabilizing factor just at the time that ASEAN aspirations of 
regional cooperation and development had begun to ees signiteane 
headway. 


51 Nhan Dan (Hanoi), March 18, 1979 (FBIS, March 19, 1979). l OY 
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IDEOLOGY AND THE CONCEPT 
OF GOVERNMENT IN THE: 
INDONESIAN NEW ORDER 
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Durinc THE 1950s a number of scholars proclaimed the 

“end of ideology.” While this assertion may have some validity in the 

West, it seems to be less relevant to the politics of the new states in the 
developing world. 

With the eclipse of the Old Order in Indonesia and the demise of 
its main ideological expositor—the charismatic Sukarno—observers of 
the New Order might be excused from noting a decline in ideology. Few 
observers of contemporary Indonesia have noted the sense of continuity 
with the Old Order, at least at the level of symbols and institutions.t 
The conscious creation of a national ideology by both Sukarno and 
Suharto can be viewed as a task of nation-building or the welding to“ 
gether of a national consensus. That this creation is not just an epiphen- 
omenon is illustrated by the attempts of other new states to attain 
national consensus—the formulation of the Rukun Negara (state ideol- 
ogy) in Malaysia is an example i in hand.? 

This article, then, is addressed to the question of determining the 
saliency of ideology in the New Order and to explain how ideology 
makes the concept of government in Indonesia meaningful. It is appar- 
ent that the literature reflects conceptual problems of Westerners com- 
ing to terms with an Indonesian notion of government. In attempting 
to overcome this ethnocentric bias credence here will be given to indig- 
enous expositions on this concept of government. 


*This paper arose out of a series of post-graduate seminars in Indonesian Govern- 
ment at the University of Queensland. It has profited from the critical attention 
given by Ulf Sundhaussen and Michael Tjoeng. 

iFor an appreciation of the ideological antecedents to the New Order in its 
formative stages, see Donald E. Weatherbee, Ideology in Indonesia: Sukarno’s Indo- 
nesian Revolution, Yale University, South-East Asian Studies, 1966, passim, 

2 See R. S. Milne, “ ‘National Ideology’ and Nation-Building in Malaysia,” Asian 
pe X:7 (July 1970), passim. 
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It is significant that since the birth of the nationalist movement in 
Indonesia ideological formulations have been informed by a tradition 
that reflects the specificity of the Javanese cultural heritage. Indeed it 
is apparent that Suharto and ideologists of the New Order have at once 
invoked the rule of law in the formal constitution of 1945 and tradi- 
tional Javanese notions of power. Through their interpretation of Pan- 
casila Democracy (Pancasila incorporates the five principles of mono- 
theism, nationalism, humanism, social justice, and democracy), the 
leadership has asserted the primacy of traditional values over a strict 
adherence to Western derived law. The leadership inculcates supportive 
values through the educational systems and mass media. However, the 
various loci of opposition to the regime challenge the leadership’s mo- 
nopoly over the determination of truth. 

A number of scholars of political development in modern Indo- 
nesia have noted that precolonial patterns of Javanese values have been 
revived. Anderson argues that in times of stress an older residual idea 
of: power may emerge when institutions explained and legitimized in 
terms of the hegemonic cultural mode appear to be breaking down or 
in decay. Wilner has addressed the question of how indigenous values 
affect the exercise of authority. Referring to. the Guided Democracy 
period of Sukarno, she has noted a process of “political traditionalisa- 
tion” that began with or even before political independence.* Pertain- 
ing specifically to the New Order, Budiman has provided an analysis of 
the cultural legacy of the Indonesian power holders. Although Budiman 
concedes that to a certain extent Suharto is playing the role of the old 
Javanese king, he is skeptical of this “cultural game.” He argues that 
when Suharto’s power base is threatened, his cultural sense is overriden 
by practical material interests. 

Equally important is the theoretical question raised by Budiman. He 
has noted the debate over methodology contained in the two regnant 
paradigms i in contemporary sociology—i.e., between cultural determin- 
ists as represented by Parsonian functionalists, and Marxist structur- 
alists. The cultural argument then, holds that it is culture that should 
be taken into account in the last instance to explain human behavior 
and social change and that society is integrated through a common 
value system. The orthodox Marxist holds that determination in the 
last instance is by the economic mode of production on the one hand, 
and by the relative autonomy of the superstructure on the other.. Budi- 
man favors the Althusserian interpretation whereby the elements oF the 


SBenedict R. O'G. Anderson, “The Idea of Power in Javanese Culture,” in Claire 
Holt sy .), Culture and Politics in Indonesia, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972 

1-69. : 
PE; 4A. R. Wilner, “The Neotraditional Accommodation to Political Independence: 
The Case of Indonesia,” in L. W. Pye (ed), Cases in Comparative Politics: Asia, 
Boston: Little Brown, 1970. 

5 Arief Budiman, “The Student Movement in Indonesia: A Study of the Rela- 
tionship Between Culture and Structure,” Asian Survey, XVIII:6 (June 1978), 
pp. 624-625. 
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superstructure (e.g., religion, ideology, the legal system, the state) have 
their specific effectivity, which méans that these elements are determin- 
ing as well as being determined.® The question at issue here, as raised 
by Mortimer, is what weight is to be attached to cultural analysis in 
comparison with other factors, especially those located in the social 
and. politico-economic structures.” 

In summary, the theoretical postulates guiding the following nee 
ysis are the essentially Parsonian questions—(a) what is the relationship 
between values, authority, and power within the Indonesian social sys- 
tem, and (b) how effective, if at all, are the institutions of the New 
Order in the management and resolution of political conflicts—versus 
the essentially Hegelian-Marxian questions—(a) to what extent is the 
Pancasila democracy of the New Order an independent variable and an 
epiphenomenon in the superstructure of ideas, and (b) to what extent 
are culture and ideology. dependent variables (structure in dominance 
in Althusserian terms) rooted in the dominant structure relecing prac- 
tical political interests. . 


Role of the Military in the Formulation of a National Ideology — 


‘Following Jackson’s formulation, the Indonesian -political system 
is here understood as a bureaucratic polity with political power arid 
participation monopolized by the highest levels of the civil and military 
bureaucracies. The main arena for political competition is not the coun- 
try at large but the bureaucratic, technocratic, and military elite circle 
in close physical proximity to'the president of the republic. However, 
a longitudinal view of the New Order- necessarily must account for the 
progressive elimination of centers of power outside the government. 

The New Order of General Suharto emerged in the aftermath of 
the 1965 Untung “Coup,” which brought down the triangular system 
of politics of President Sukarno, the PKI, and the armed forces. Sympto- 
matic and illustrative of the new political orientation was an army serm- 
inar convened in Bandung in August 1966 (SESKOAD) that can be 
regarded as a new watershed in the army’s political thinking. This sern- 
inar presented the main principles, programs, and intentions of the 
‘armed forces in the New Order. Not only were senior army officers pres- 
ent but, as MacDougall has noted, the team of western trained professor- 
economists from the University of Indonesia joined the SESKOAD 
seminar.® 


6 Ibid., pp. 610-611. 

7 Rex ‘Mortimer, “Culture and Politics in Indonesia,” Atistralian Outlook, 26:3 
(December 1972), passim. 

8 Karl D. Jackson, “The Prospects for Bureaucratic Polity in Indonesia,” in K. D. 
Jackson and L. W. Pye (eds.), Political Power and Communication in Indonesia, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978. 

9 John James MacDougall, “The Technocratic Model of Modernisation: The 
Case of Indonesia’s New Order,” Asian Survey, XVI:12, December 1976, p. 1166. 
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The important guiding doctrine emerging from the SESKOAD 
seminar was a reformulation of the 1965 Tri Ubaya Cakti (doctrine of 
struggle of the army).1° This Sanskrit formula is not without signifi- 
cance since its symbolism invokes in the mind of its Javanese beholder 
traditional notions of power (Sanskrit was the language. of the Hindu- 
Buddhist priest scholars of the kraton [royal court].) Tri means three, 
containing (1) the Doctrine of Basic National Security, (2) the Doctrine 
of Kekaryaan. (civil action), and (3) the Doctrine of Development. Ubaya 
means promise. Cakti means sakti in bahasa Indonesia, and Anderson 
has rightly noted the conceptual and linguistic problems in the transla- 
tion of this latter term.1 Suffice it to say that the nuance is that of 
spiritually reinforced power or the notion of power in Javanese culture. 
Indeed the continuity with tradition has been reffected in the linguistic 
Sanskritization undertaken generally in the post-colonial period but 
more particularly in the early years of the New Order. This is inextric- 
ably connected with the resurrection of Javanese kepercayaan (literally 
belief but more accurately Javanese mystic belief) and is given the im- 
primatur of President Suharto himself. 

So much for the symbolic level, but at the programmatic level the 
Tri Ubaya Cakti reveals much about the leadership perception of gov- 
ernment. The following analysis reflects.the seemingly paradoxical com- 
mitment to the ubaya (promise) of pembangunan (development), and 
the cakti (the sacred devolution of power to a moral and righteous force 
=-Le., to President and General Suharto and his guarantor TNI-AD 
[Tentara Nasional Indonesia~Angkatan-Darat] (army). - 

; As referred to in the Tri Ubaya Cakti and as constantly reiterated 
in the media pronouncements, the Pancasila represents not just a philos- 
ophy but a programmatic guide to action or state ideology. The Pan- 
casila was formalized in Sukarno’s address before: the members of the 
Investigating Committee to the Constitution (BPKI)-on June 1, 1945. 
Dahm has. elaborated on Sukarno’s original contention that the Pan- 
casila is- no. product of recent -years.but is drawn from the essentially 
religious-cultural tradition of Java. It is no accident that despite a 
professed goal of modernization and development, a countercurrent of 
continuity and neo-traditionalism can be-perceived to coexist in.:the 
Indonesian bureaucratic polity. Whatever the locus of opposition to the 
regime and the dominant ideology of Pancasila, whether from liberal 
intellectuals, students, regionalists, or Muslims, it is not the Pancasila 
per se that is criticized—its sacral quality has taken its place in thena- 
tional consciousness—but what is challenged is the regime’s monopoly 
over the interpretation of the Pancasila and its actualization. To be sure 
there are institutional guidelines that theoretically allow mass partei 


16“ ‘Doctrin Perdjuangan TNI-AD ‘TRI-UBAYA CAKTI,’” Second Army Sem- 
inar from 25.to 31 August 1966, Staff of the Armiy Command and General Staff School 
(SESKOAD), Bandung. . 
>, 11 Anderson, “The Idea of Power,” p. 4. 

12 Bernard: Dahm, Sukarno and the Struggle for Indonesian Independence, Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1969, pp. 336-350. 
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pation; the question is to what extent participation is actually practiced. 
But first it is imperative to analyze the military-bureaucratic elites’ 
interpretations of Pancasila. As the self-styled ideologist of the New 
Order, Ali Moertopo provides an illuminating interpretation of Pan- 
casila Democracy. In an essay entitled the “New Order, Pancasila, and 
National Strategy,” Ali Moertopo has built upon preceding interpreta- 
tions of the Pancasila to impress the viewpoint of the present bureau- 
cratic polity.8 The sense of continuity in Moertopo’s interpretation of 
the Pancasila is best illustrated by comparison with the formulation of 
Sukarno, during the Guided Democracy Period, which declared. that 
“the basic.ingredient of any national ideology must be the national 
inheritance of that nation itself, its heritage from the past, the traditions 
which bind its peoples together and set the pattern of their life.”44 > > 
For Ali Moertopo and other ideologists of the New Order, tradi- 
tional as opposed to foreign elements are invoked in the redefinition of 
a national ideology. The function of ABRI (armed forces) is that of 
“defender.of the Pancasila both as a philosophy or state ideology and as 
a philosophy of people’s livelihood.” ABRI, then, takes upon itself to 
guarantee the purity of Pancasila and “to raise the ideological con- 
sciousness of the masses to defend the Indonesian revolution.”15 


Traditional Concept of Government 


-In the following sections the actualization of Pancasila Democracy 
will be examined by analyzing the system of meaning embodied in the 
regime’s ideological symbols and by analyzing how this system of mean- 
ing is comprehended and acted upon by the various political-socio- 
religious aliran (literally, streams)—i.e., the essentially Javanese ‘village 
abangan peasant subtradition, the Islamic santri trader subvariant, and 
the priai aristocratic or bureaucratic style of life.16 

Necessarily the process of depoliticization of the political arena will 
be addressed by giving attention to what Huntington calls the “institu- 
tionalization of politics,” the creation of a system in which political 
processes are effected according to established norms. It will be shown 
that the ongoing process of creating a Pancasila Democracy is at once a 
legitimizing rationalization of the status quo and a particularization of 
political life to an essentially Javanese power and cultural elite. It is 
argued here that the deliberate consolidation of formal institutions 
that strongly stresses the executive power, and the particular pattern of 
the delegation of authority, is a neo-traditional manifestation of the 
Javanese concept of power. z 


13 See Ali Moertopo, Strategi Politik National, Malang: Paragon Press, 1974. . 

14 From an address by President Sukarno before the Belgrade Summit of Non- 
Aligned Countries on Ist September 1961, Department of Information, ‘Republic of 
Indonesia, p. 9. mie i 

15 Kompas (Jakarta), February 17, 1975 (American Embassy Translations of 
Indonesian Newspaper Editorials). 

16 Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java, New York: Free Press, 1960, contains 
the most developed exposition on the abangan, santri, and priai (prijaji) “alirans.” 
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It has transpired that the New Order’s power elite have formalized 
institutions that acknowledge the symbiotic dependence of ruled upon 
ruler, the essentially abangan world view upon the symbolic universe 
of the priai. Geertz has posited this dominant priai cultural elite as one 
whose ultimate basis of power is their control over the central symbolic 
resources of the society (religion, philosophy, art, science, and writing). 
The mirror image of this cultural elite is a subordinated food producing 
peasantry. Traditionally, the Javanese aristocracy extracted rice and 
manpower from this peasantry by recourse to military terror and by in- 
culcating religious enthusiasm. What is at issue, then, is to determine 
whether the New Order elite has appropriated religious-cultural sym- 
bolism (the hegemonic mode) in the service of self-seeking military-class 
interest, or whether the New Order is pandering to the abangan world 
view by fulfilling their millennial expectations—the older Javanese idea 
of a returning savior-monarch (ratu adil) and that of the Islamic con- 
queror (Madhi) who will sweep away the heathen (anti-God PKI) and 
restore macrocosmic/microcosmic symbiosis or national harmony. 


Conflict Management 


The mode of conflict resolution at the institutional level requires 
further analysis. The New Order literature constantly reiterates the 
regime’s legality and legitimacy from the dual standpoint of condemn- 
ing the Old Order and stressing continuity with an essentially precolon- 
ial- past. At the level of institution-building the New Order can point 
to some achievements over and above Sukarno’s arrogation of executive 
power during “Guided Democracy.” Suharto’s own estimation of these 
institutions bears analysis. He can claim that 


both the supreme state institutions, the People’s Consultative Assembly 
.,. (MPR) and the higher state institutions such as the Supreme Advisory 
Council (DPA), the parliament . (DPR), the state Audit Board and 
Supreme Court . . . are constituted on the basis of laws especially de- 
` signed for their establishment. The formation of these institutions accord- 
ing to these laws signifies that these institutions have been established in 
accordance with the 1945 Constitution. Whether it is recognized or not, 

this alone is a-very significant achievement of the New Order era.17 


Suharto has pointed to the constitutionality of the Supreme Court 
as the highest judicial power. He claims that by carrying out their duties 
on the basis of these laws, the position of these judicial institutions and 
their performance are assured of freedom and noninterference from out- 
side, including the government. In the judicial system judges and 
lawyers have pane a more important status, but courts have not be- 


“TUS. Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) monitored. report on 
Suharto’s March 11, 1978 speech before the MPR, 
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come independent of the government although they are less dependent 
than before.18 s 

Prior to the New Order, the state budget was submitted to parlia- 
ment after the fiscal year concerned had passed. Suharto points to the 
achievement of the New Order under which the state budget is now 
approved first by the parliament, and its use is then strictly supervised 
and examined by the State Audit Board, which reports its findings to’ 
parliament every year. It is generally agreed that fiscal management in 
the New Order is a substantial improvement over the ruinous economic 
policies of the Guided Democracy period. 

But clearly, the principle of separation of powers is not adhered to 
in the western liberal sense, and the notion of individual rights in Indo- 
nesia must be qualified by the primacy of integration and unity over 
divided loyalties. Elaborations on the Pancasila have stressed the re- 
sponsibility of individuals to order and peace in society. Necessarily, 
the relative degree of autonomy of the legislature from the executive 
must be examined with reference to Indonesian notions of government. 

In discussing the March 22, 1973 reelection of Suharto as President 
by the MPR, Rosihan Anwar maintained that the fact that no counter 
candidate was fielded against Suharto was a manifestation of consensus 
politics. The political parties therefore decided to give their support to 
the single candidate, thus perhaps avoiding “loss of face” in a straight 
contest through voting. Moreover, this act of unanimous support for 
the single candidate was also thought to be in harmony with the politi- 
cal culture and. value system. Whether this was democracy or not, Anwar 
affirms that it was consistent with Pancasila Democracy.1® Opponents of 
the regime aver that Suharto’s reelection was a manifestation of steam- 
roller politics. Thus, the function and structure of the MPR must be 
analyzed to gain an insight into the operational aspect of Pancasila 
Democracy. 

The basic political functions of the MPR are to determine the 
Constitution and the Broad Outlines of State Policy (GBHN); to elect 
the President and Vice-President; and to accept or reject the President’s 
account of his performance under the mandate given to him. Theoret- 
ically the President is responsible to the people since sovereignty is 
vested in the people. But-the MPR, as the people’s supreme council, 
theoretically exercises that sovereignty. On its part, if the DPR con- 
siders that the President has acted against the Constitution or any other 
MPR decree, it can in special session call the President to account. In 
theory, the ultimate sanction of the people through the MPR is to with- 


18 See U. Sundhaussen, “The New Order of General Soeharto,” Internationales 
Asienforum, Vol. 4, 1973, p. 60. It should be further noted that “crimes” regarded 
as endangering national security may well be handled by a military tribunal rather 
than a civilian court. 

19 Rosihan Anwar, “Social Political Aspects of the MPR,” The Indonesian 
Quarterly, 1:3, 1973, p. 11. 
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hold the mandate of office from the President, a right exercised in the 
1967 and 1968 MPR sessions. This in itself can be viewed as a check 
against abusive dictatorship. Sadjidiman Surjohadiprodjo has described 
the process whereby a hasty vote may not be in accord with common 
anterest; in such a situation the question is resubmitted for deliberation 
and a new consensus reached.?° For each of his major decisions Suharto 
has sought ratification from the MPR and the legality of all actions are 
traced back to the fount of legitimacy, the 1945 Constitution. 

Apart from the emasculated Communist Party (PKI), the main 
Opposition to Suharto’s mandate came from the Muslim fraction within 
the MPR. Their spokesmen declared that they would oppose Suharto if 
there was no government compromise on the issue of the status of keper- 
cayaan (Javanese mystical beliefs). The government plan to promote 
kepercayaan to a status equal to Islam was taken by the Muslim fraction 
as a deliberate campaign to erode the power of political Islam. Despite 
their minority position in the MPR, the Muslims voiced strong disap- 
proval of the government’s stand. Rather than risk a polarization of 
the alirans, pitting Muslim santri against the abangan-priai (traditional 
Javanese world view), the government reached a new consensus. The 
President emphasized that the government's support for recognition of 
the existence of kepercayaan in no way meant that mysticism was to be 
accorded the status of a separate religion. This example serves to sup- 
port the thesis that the conflict resolution between alirans indeed has 
become institutionalized and potential conflict thus contained. In this 
sense the operation of the institutions is supportive of the philosophical 
tenets of Pancasila Democracy. 

Rosihan Anwar takes the view that the Armed Forces often act as 
an “honest broker” in the inter camera sessions of the MPR, and that 
concessions: are made in order to avoid open conflict. that would affect 
society at large.24 Mashuri notes that harmony and balance are the 
operative principles of these groups who sit in the MPR; in contrast, 
under liberal democracy the basic attitude is one of confrontation and 
opposition, which plants the seeds of destruction ‘by opening up the 
possibility for social conflagrations. Such a polity therefore cannot be 
afforded by a developing country such as Indonesia.2?, This sentiment 
has been reiterated by the government media. Suharto notes that “Pan- 
casila Democracy does not recognize opposition groups as known in the 
liberal democratic system, it only recognizes musyawarah leading to 
mufakat [discussion leading to consensus] through representation in 
both the DPR and MPR.”?% This view is shared by all groups repre- 


20See Sajidiman Surjohadiprodjo, Langkah-Langkah Perdjoangan Kita, De- 
partemen Pertahanan Keamanan Pusat Sedjarah ABRI, 1971, p. 81. The author at 
the time of writing was a Brigadier-General of the Army (TNI). 

21 Anwar, “Social Political Aspects of the MPR.” 

22 Mashuri, “Pancasila Democracy,” The Indonesian. Quarterly, V:4, October 
1977. i 
23 Pandangan Presiden Soekarto Tentang Pancasila, Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies, Jakarta, 1976, p. 61. 
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sented, none of which would want to regard itself as in opposition to 
Pancasila Democracy. 

As it happened, Suharto’s reassumption of a new five year mandate 
was carried in the March 1978 plenary session of the MPR by the sup- 
port of three generals representing Golkar (an acronym from Golongan 
Karya, meaning functional groups), the military fraction, and the re- 
gional representative fraction. Together the three Generals spoke for 
86.17, of the 920 members of the MPR. The Muslim-backed PPP (De- 
velopment Unity Party) with 99 seats, and the PDI (Indonesia Democ- 
racy Party) with 29 seats followed the endorsement in the interests of 
consensus and national harmony, but the Muslim walkout forced gov- 
ernment recognition over the single issue of their interpretation of the 
first sila of the Pancasila—i.e., belief in the ultimate God. 

In the legislature (DPR), the facade of legality and formality has 
‘been upheld. In the pre-1971 legislature the parties: were able to ob- 
struct, delay, and alter parts of the government’s programs on ‘such sub- 
jects as education, marriage law reform, and electoral legislation. By the 
‘time of the-1977 ‘elections, the excesses in the delivery of the Golkar 
vote did not prevent the Muslims from marginally increasing their: per- 

- centage of the vote. Indeed, the formation of the new parliament (DPR) 
and the MPR after the May. 1977 elections gave rise to heated debates 
involving the PDI and PPP over institutional forms and procedures in- 

- cluding the issue of the accountability of the President and the leader- 
ship of parliament and the MPR.* Debates over the Broad Outlines of 
State Policy (GBHN) and the relationship between agama (established 
religion) and kepercayaan in the legislature are supportive of the Indo- 
nesian notion of musyawarah and: mufakat.’ 


Consolidation of the Political System 


` The move to an anti-party proportional representation system was 
originally made at the SESKOAD seminar mentioned above. Sajidiman 
Surjohadiprodjo has argued that the best system for an archipelagic 
nation is a direct representation form of government that simplifies the 
political system away from representation by self-interested parties and 
‘groups. His views reflect the thinking of the New Order regime. “How 
canthe gotong-royong [mutual assistance] environment be shaped and 
how can musyawarah be based on wise guidance if the representatives 
of the dewan [parliament] are not representatives of the people but 
representatives of organizations? How can simplification of political 
life‘be attained if political organizations are not forced to create quali- 
tative improvements?”25 
On February 2, 1970 Suharto insisted that socioeconomic forces in 
Indonesia divide themselves into three main groups that were spiritual, 


24C. van Dijk, “Prelude to the 1978 General Session of the Indonesian People’s 
Congress,” Review of Indonesian and Malayan Afairs, 12:1, 1978, pp. 105-111. 
25 Sajidiman Surjohadiprodjo, Langkah-Langkah 
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material, and functional in structure. On March 13, 1970 the NU, 
Parmusi, PSII, and Perti panties “reached agreement” to form a spiri- 
tual unity group while the Catholic and other Christian parties, the 
PNI, IPKI, and Murba parties reached accord to uphold the materialist 
group. However, a regulation to formalize the so-called functional 
groups, issued by the Home Affairs Department, was criticized by poli- 
tical parties as working against their interests. 

Suharto’s own estimation of the new party configuration as spiri- 
tual and material groupings is indicated in his statement that “all poli- 
tical parties and other social-political forces must possess spirit and new 
orientation which.cocok with the development of the nation.”26 Cocok, 
a Javanese word and concept, in this context means to be fitting or suit- 
able, but it also contains the nuance that life takes on its true import 
when human actions are tuned to cosmic conditions. In the Javanese 
concept of power it is not unreasonable for the ratu adil ‘to decide 
which parties possess this new spiritual orientation. The, appeal to 
congruence or appropriateness is in tune with appeals for the main- 
tenance of harmony. In the jargon. of political science, this then‘is a 
manifestation of conflict control. 

In actuality, the parties were not ready to dissolve themselves. Yet, 
to create a loyal grassroots structure, Suharto revamped Sukarno’s 
original Golkar organization. Liddle has noted that the creation of 
Golkar was eased by the employing of old-guard leaders in new. posi- 
tions, but that real power in the making of campaign decisions and `’ 
the solicitation of votes was divided (and competed for) among the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Defence and Security, and 
the central Golkar campaign headquarters.27 Golkar dominance of the — 
political input process was facilitated by the appeal to monoloyalitas 
(single loyalty), which had the effect of coopting all the pamonpraja 
(civil service) and, equally important, of creating new political struc- 
tures of dependence in the villages by a cooptation of village heads, 
landlords, and the middle level peasantry, . 

As part of this Golkarization process, workers, farmers, fishermen, 
youth, teachers, etc., were grouped under the Golongan Karya symbol. 
The professed purpose of these organizations is to “aggregate. profes- 
sional interests and to pursue those interests, to provide a vehicle for 
communications with the authorities and to encourage their members 
to take an active role in development.” Ali Moertopo’s opinion is that 
all of these new political and social institutions are still in the con- 
solidation stage. His optimistic view is that it will take about 10 years 

- before they can begin to perform their designated roles.?8 If politics was 


26 Pandangan Presiden Soeharto Tentang Pancasila, p. 67. 
27R. W. Liddle, “Evolution from Above: National Leadership and Local De- 
velopment in Indonesia,” The Journal of Asian Studies, XXXIII:2, February 1970, 
. 290. 
28 Ali Moertopo, “Political and Economic Development in Indonesia in the 
Context of Regionalism in South-East Asia,” The Indonesian Quarterly, VI:2, April 


1978, p. 34. 
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panglima (in command) during Guided Democracy, what can be said 
of the New Order is that the military is panglima and demonstrates no 
inclination to return to the barracks while it remains committed to its 
kekaryaan (civil mission) and while the military leadership believes 
that it is the only social force capable of realizing the objectives of 
pembangunan. 

The first parliamentary election of the New Order, however, while 
creating a simplified political structure, had the effect of institutionaliz- 
ing and legitimizing the dwi-fungsi (dual function) role of the military 
as both a defense and as a social-political organization. The overwhelm- 
ing supportive vote for Golkar thus was interpreted as providing evi- 
dence of a mandate of approval for the regime in line with the notion 
that representative parties did not cokok (harmonize) with a Pancasila 
society. The simplification of the party system in the interests of con- 
flict management was to erode further the participation aspect of gov- 
ernment although not entirely overwhelming the representation aspect. 
Fissiparous tendencies run deep in Indonesian society and cannot be 
removed by decree. The NU emerged from the election with 18.7% of 
the vote and religious faith was transformed into political support 
through the efforts of rural kiat (Muslim religious teachers) who legiti- 
mized the NU’s political activities in terms of religious imperatives. 
Anderson denotes this phenomenon as an example of religious groups 
using politics for essentially religious ends.?® It should be noted that 
the main loser of this 1971 election was the PNI, whose former support 
from the pamonpraja was reoriented towards Golkar. 

Referring to the 1977 elections, which again endorsed Golkar (al- 
though some intellectuals, students, and others had withdrawn their 
support), Suharto could again point to the mandate provided for the 
New Order, and the dwi-fungsi role of ABRI. Suharto could note that 
“the principle that ABRI should have a presence in the representative 
institutions was fully endorsed by all social and political forces, the 
latter combining the political parties and functional groups.”8° The 
endorsement was not unanimous, however, but conflict was managed 
by the continued consolidation of the political forces in the three 
groups: the PPP (Development Unity Party) containing NU and three 
smaller Islamic parties; the Functional Groups (Golongan Karya); and 
the PDI (Indonesian Democracy Party) containing the old PNI, the 
two smaller nationalist parties, and the Christian parties. This “realiza- 
tion of our common determination to refine and simplify our political 
life and structure” was for the regime a manifestation of the manage- 
ment of aliran conflicts through formalized institutions. 

The doctrines of kekaryaan and development has been noted as 
constituting two of the pillars of Tri Ubaya Cakti. This dwi fungsi or 


29 B.R.O.’G. Anderson, “Religion and Politics in Indonesia Since Independence,” 
in Religion and Social Ethos in Indonesia, Clayton, Victoria, Australia: Monash Uni- 
versity, 1973. 

30 From FBIS monitored broadcast of Suharto’s March 11 speech before the 
MPR. 
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dwi dharma (dual laws [Sanskrit]) concept—the doctrine of the mili- 
tary’s twin functions—serves as the principle ideological justification 
for military involvement in politics. Implicit in the doctrine is the no- 
tion of modernisasi (modernization) to which the military as a group 
are committed. Liddle conceptualizes an administrative model of de- 
velopment in Indonesia, containing a triadic formula of economists as 
policy makers, armed forces as stabilizers, and the bureauoracy as im- 
plementers. Crouch postulates that the complexity of the society de- 
mands that the military must share more power with the technocrats. 
He is less optimistic about the depth of the military’s commitment to 
modernisasi given their propensity to enhance corporate interests... ` 

Neither of these analyses has been expressive of the value orienta- 
tions of the military-technocratic-bureaucratic elite. Clearly a legal- 
rational approach to power configurations is not going to explain elite 
goals and motivations fully. Indeed, it is argued here that the New 
Order has been characterized by the phenomena of both increasing 
military intervention into the civilian sphere and increasing military 
‘interpenetration of the business, diplomatic, and political elites. The 
common shared denominator of this elite, despite their secular pursuits, 
is an enduring commitment to the priai world view, which, as Geertz 
has made clear, remains the model not only for the elite but ideally for 
the entire society. 

Sundhaussen, in analyzing the position of the president, and the 
way decisions are made within the military, observes that the New 
Order has come to resemble a personal regime whereby Suharto makes 
the decisions while the military inner circle is used for policy imple- 
mentation but is denied a role in policy formulation. The regime, then, 
is not a junta, although the military is the main pillar of power, nor 
are there alternative poles of power.*! This centralization of power ac- 
cords in a high degree to the personification of unity of society in tra- 
ditional notions of powers and kingship. Accumulation of power in the 
traditional mode, thus cognized by the officer cadre, is a reflection of 
the cadre’s value system and social obligations to the center or to Bapak 
(Father) Suharto.%? 


Religion, Culture, and Hegemony 


It has been widely observed that both Sukarno and Suharto have 
been partial adherents to kejawen (traditional Javanese religion). Each 


31 U. Sundhaussen, “The Military: Structure, Procedures and Effects on Indo- 
nesian Society,” in K. D. Jackson and L., W. Pye, Political Power. 

- $2 U. Sundhaussen, “Social Policy Aspects in Defence and Security Planning in 
Indonesia, 1947-1977," Uppsala, August 1978. This is an unpublished paper sub- 
mitted to the IXth World Congress of Sociology, Research Committee on Armed 
Forces and Society. Sundhaussen notes that in the case of Indonesia the officers’ 
behavior must be explained in terms of their value system, just as the behavior of 
other groups involved in public life is usually not only analyzed in terms of narrow 
egotistic interests but also in regard to their ideals and spiritual orientations (p. 53). 
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has his own guru or dukun (spiritual counselor), heir to the syncretic 
Javanese animistic/Islamic abangan tradition. It has also been observed 
that both these presidents, after assuming power, took on the trappings 
of the traditional Javanese monarch. Of course, the sacred regalia of 
tradition and the panopoly of power that surrounds the Presidential 
istana (palace) has taken on a modern guise; so much so in fact that 
observers might be excused to believe that this concentration of wealth 
and power is an extension of the international metropolitan supercul- 
ture of a nationalist bourgeois elite. It has also been noted that Su- 
harto’s predeliction for traditional forms of nepotism and corruption 
has enriched an inner circle of beneficiaries. = 

Anderson has observed of the Sukarno and Suharto regimes that 
they have intuited traditional notions of power and kingship. He views 
their behavior as a reemergence of the patrimonial model, temporarily: 
distorted by the colonial interregnum. Anderson’s formulation is that 
power is seen to flow out of the concentrated center and not from the 
diffuse perimeter, and moreover that ministerial behavior should reflect 
the wishes of the former rather than the latter. This argument, he con- 
tinues, helps to explain the ease with which many Javanese accepted 
the emergence under the authoritarian regimes of both Sukarno and 
Suharto of formal power groups outside the “rational-legal” structure 
of the bureaucracy—e.g., Suharto’s Staff Pribadi (personal agents and 
confidants).3 But how consonant is this traditional concept of power- 
with corporate interest analysis whereby the power elite-has self-serving 


}" interest at heart? How Suharto maintains his position of power thus 


Becomes as compelling a question as the consideration of how power 
devolved to him in the first place. 

Suharto, as heir to the hegemonic mode of the Javanese ratu adil, 
had, as it were, the divine right to extract tribute, rice or manpower, 
and religious enthusiasm (the king being the divine incarnate) through 
the random resort to terror, as practiced in the Hindu-Buddhistic in- 
land Kingdom of Java and by the coastal Muslim trading principali- 
ties. To carry on this patrimonial analogy to contemporary Indonesia 
one can view a parallel trilogy. Now it is Bulognas, the National Logis- 
tics Board, that is responsible for the purchase ‘and distribution of rice: 
Religious enthusiasm of those abangan with a priai world view is being 
appropriated into a semi-formalized world view called kepercayaan, 
subscribed to and given the imprimatur of Suharto and other leading 
military-bureaucratic elite figures.*# And thirdly, the satrya (warrior 
role) of the ABRI/TNI General Suharto iis not inconsistent with pre- 
colonial notions of sakti (spiritually reinforced: power). : 

To answer the question posed at the introduction of this article— 


33 See B.R.O’G. Anderson, “The Idea of Power.” 

84In the 1977 Congress debates over agama (religion) it is significant that 
bureaucratic-military elite figures supported kepercayaan. For example, Adam Malik 
at various meetings with Islamic organizations stated that because kepercayaan did 
exist in society its existence should be recognized. The Minister of Home Affairs 
voiced the same support. See van Dijk, “Prelude,” p. 117. 
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i.e., what precisely is the degree of relative autonomy of cultural super- 
structural factors?—it will be necessary to preview the relationship be- 
tween the socio-politico-religious alirans and hegemonic power in Java. 
In the New Order, it has come to pass that the basically abangan Gen- 
erals have given their endorsement to ilmu (science of) kejawen, other- 
wise known as kebatinan (spirituality) or more generically kepercayaan 
(beliefs). What must be determined is whether secularists are promoting 
tradition and religion for narrow secular interests or whether religion- 
ists are using secular politicians to promote religious interests. 

Kebatinan has been characterized as “the attitude of always look- 
ing for a supernatural explanation of natural phenomena.” Although 
in abeyance during the colonial period, kebatinan is experiencing a 
revival in the New Order period. When Suharto expounds on pem- 
bangunan, not only is he referring to material development but also to 
spiritual and moral rearmament. Kebudayaan nenek moyang (the cul- 
ture of this ancestors) provided an appropriate panacea in the spiritual 
catharsis unleashed by the massacre of the anti-god PKI. In those dark 
days the instinct to return to the fold of religiosity was reinforced by 
the atheistic stigma attached to the PKI by the Suharto government. 

Dipojono elaborates how the Javanese ideal of the so-called. ratu 
adil greatly facilitates the creation of spiritual groups, especially in 
periods of social turmoil. Moreover, the impressive performance of a 
spiritual leader and the devotion of his pupils appears to be modeled 
on the ideal of a ratu adil.86 So much the better for Suharto as ratu adil 
if he is widely believed to have received the cosmic beneficence. The 
abangan adepts of kejawen thus merge harmoniously into the fold of 
“little tradition”-“great tradition” symbiosis of the zaman adil makmur 
(the age of justice and paygperity). 

_ Slamet has noted tle; ,,#gue between reformist Islam and kebati- 
nan, which in broader te1,,: + Ha kind of Indonesianization of the re- 
ligious faith. For the PNI, + ..,:; pas been on the wane politically, its 
other manifestation as a religiou ,.,,iran—ilmu hejawen—has received’ 
official approval. In the previous section it has been noted how religious 
aliran conflicts have been subsumed under the interests of national _ 
harmony in the highest representative institution, the MPR. But clearly 
for Suharto and the abangan Generals whose strength and power base 
is Java, this de facto Javanization works to enhance the hegemonic 
mode. It can also be shown that regional representation in the MPR is 
a throwback to the cosmogonic hegemony of Madjapahit in which outer 
appanage groups and outer islands paid tribute to the King in Java. 

Of the Golkarization process already discussed, Slamet points out 
that the pauperization of the masses (otherwise known as agricultural 
involution) is interpreted as nasib (fate) and an acceptance of subordin- 
ation to particularistic patrons. It has already been described how the 


35 See Bonokamsi Dipojono, “Kebatinan and Kebatinan Movements for the 
Javanese,” The Indonesian Quarterly, II: 1, October 1973. 
86 Ibid. 
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institutionalization of politics and the simplification of the party sys- 
tem has worked towards this end. Diverse groups and obstructionist 
parties were discredited for opening up communalist wounds and have 
been subsumed by the politics of consensus. Indeed the purification and 
cleansing of political life after the 1965 coup can be regarded as a 
macrocosmic manifestation of the purification of the kebatinan adept 
occasioned in a time of psychic stress. If unity and harmony is the ulti- 
mate goal of the kebatinan adept, then tolerance, consensus, and na- 
tional unity—Bhineka Tunggal Ika (Unity in Diversity)—is the na- 
tional goal. Suharto’s political longevity is testimony of his skills at 
playing this “cultural game”; indeed it seems improbable that a totally 
secular Westernized politician could rise above second echelon positions 
in the contemporary kraton in Jakarta (nor for that matter a non- 
Javanese). 

What can be said of the satrya (warrior) feudal and patriachal view 
of society assumed by the generals is that it perpetuates a polarization 
of society between the few rich and the impoverished many. That this 
order of affairs is accepted generally by a passive peasantry is testimony 
to the skills of Suharto and his cohorts in channeling and routinizing 
religious enthusiasm. The resilience of patrimonial social relations 
serves well the new pangerans (new princes) as it did the sultans of old. 

Up until this point elite priai representations of Pancasila Democ- 
racy and priai world views have been presented. In terms of the Hegel- 
ian-Marxian categories raised in the introduction, the views as expressed 
by Suharto, Moertopo, Sajidiman Surjohadiprodjo, and others belong 
to the realm of superstructuralist ideas and reflect the hegemonist view 
of power. 

Scott has raised the very valid question . to what extent the pro- 


cess of hegemony with its attendant Beh fs in applies to the peasan- 
try. One way of addressing the question .;,*: y asking to what extent the 
institutions of ruling elites penetra” © “rural sector and organize the 


experience of the peasantry. He says chat hegemony depends upon the 
pervasiveness of institutions, the courts and civil bureaucracy, schools, 
the media, and churches (in Indonesia the Muslim pesantren schools). 
However, the symbolic reach of the state, he argues, is likely to be more 
tenuous in the countryside than at the center. In an archipelagaic na- 
tion such as Indonesia these generalizations are valid. In a culturally 
pluralist society there exist alternative value orientations distant from 
the ideological influence of the ruling class—e.g., the more orthodox 
Islamic viewpoint. 

But Scott advances his thesis to argue that the radical potential of 
the peasantry is frequently antithetical to the values of hegemonic in- 
stitutions.57 In the light of this argument it is worth looking at the tra- 
dition of millennial peasant revolts. In recent historical times the 
quietistic Saminist revolt best illustrates an abangan challenge to the 


37 James Scott, “Hegemony and Peasantry,” Politics and Society, 7:3, 1977, 
pp. 273-275. 
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priai world-view. Saminists tried by the Dutch courts responded to the 
priai with ngoko (low Javanese), a language level that says that “the 
people I am speaking to are no better than myself.”38 While the ideal 
social relationship of abangan and priai is the mirror imaged view of 
social harmony already alluded to, the Saminists, or the wong cilik (the 
peasants), to.use Scott’s vocabulary, “contain almost inevitably the seeds 
of an alternative symbolic universe.” Indeed the phoenix-like rise of 
the PKI out of the ashes of the suppressed Madiun Revolt can be partly 
explained by the same thesis. It cannot be dismissed entirely as a secular 
phenomenon since redemptive promise plays its part as well. 

` What becomes imperative for Suharto and the priai is that the 
symbolic opposition does not become socially organized, which would 
disrupt social harmony. Rather; the symbolic abangan opposition is 
channeled by skillfully countering rumor with rumor, by getting the 
influential dalang (puppeteer) of the popular wayang (shadow play) 
alongside, by allowing a safety valve of dissent, and by reinforcing social- 
cultural-religious orderings by the promotion of traditional values. The 
cultivation of kepercayaan among the bureaucratic polity and golongan 
karya fractions in Java through devotion to what might be called a 
spiritual monoloyalitas can be viewed as a manifestation of the ruling 
class hegemonic mode that works to withdraw social approbation from 
those who “digress” by promoting divisive aliran interests. 

However, the loose, voluntaristic, and spontaneous aspects of these 
kebatinan sects posit a potential challenge to the New Order President, 
not from their organizational proclivities, but in their role as resi. 
Budiman has described these resi as hermits or sages whose typical role 
is to diagnose decay within the kingdom and to give warning of the 
impending downfall of the dynasty; moreover, the Javanese resi derive 
prestige from the mystical world of power itself. Suharto, as heir to this 
tradition, knows well that to suppress the resi, who have no personal 
interests, is taken as a sign of the center’s impending disintegration. 
Moreover, when a Javanese ruler senses impending disorder there is a 
strong tendency to become an authoritarian ruler.*® That characteriza- 
tion befits Suharto’s New Order, particularly since the January 1974 
riots occasioned by the visit of Japanese Prime Minister Tanaka. For 
Suharto it is vital to have the rest alongside. 

Dipojono has noted that the government will always be suspicious 
when new movements by kebatinan adepts are created. This is especially 
true when the movements internalize the ratu adil attitude, ‘which 
greatly enhances devotion to the spiritual leader and promotes the 
fighting spirit of the group. Moreover, it is not easy to determine readily 
whether new movements may have political aspirations as well as their 


- 88See B.R.O’G. Anderson, “Millenarianism and the Saminist Movement,” in 
Religion and, Social Ethos in Indonesia. Anderson asserts that what millenarianism 
means basically is that people in the millenarian movements and the authorities that 
represent them in some real sense share a common cosmology. 

. . 89 Budiman, “The Student Movement,” p. 616. 
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spiritual qualities.4° The claim of the mystic Sawito abundantly illus- 
trates Suharto’s dilemma and for the skeptics exposes his hypocracy. 
Sawito, as resi, charges that Suharto’s pamrih (use of power for personal 
indulgence) has undermined the Head of State’s right to rule. His 
claim to have the wahyu (cosmic revelation) has thus landed him a 
charge of subversion. Suharto’s embarrasment over this incident and 
the attention that Sawito has elicited points to the propriety of “moral 
force” that transcends exclusive western derived notions of power and 
legitimacy. Similarly, the resignation of the Sultan of Yogyakarta as 
Vice-President could be viewed as a diminuition of power at the center. 
The Sultan’s proximity to Suharto was regarded as a consolidation of 
his legitimacy. 


Conclusion 


Although credence has been given to the cultural and traditional 
aspects of power as manifested in the New Order Pancasila Democracy, 
one cannot minimize the fact that the purification and simplification of 
the political party system has had the effect of progressively neutralizing 
potential sources of opposition. Conflict between socio-religio-political 
aliran as formulated by Geertz, while the most sophisticated concep- 
tualization yet formulated to explain Indonesian society, does not af- 
ford an explanation of the interest group ties to particularistic patrons 
that have emerged in clear configuration in the New Order. The mili- 
tary interpenetration with the business elite has distorted its declared 
dwi-fungsi role of serving Pancasila Democracy and guaranteeing the 
security of the nation, to that of “tri-fungs:” (three functions), with an 
additional self-serving profiteering mission. Empire-building is sympto- 
matic of excesses displayed by certain generals in alliance with the 
cukongs (Chinese middlemen) and foreign multinationals. While these 
enterprises and foundations make individuals within ABRI/TNI the 
most prominent beneficiaries of the New Order (and not excluding the 
President), they are important engines of economic growth and foci of 
modernization, visibly changing the face of the economic base in Indo- 
nesia. 

The display of wealth compounded by power at the center, how- 
ever, has brought forth an opposition whose political and cultural 
enthusiasm is less than total. Dissatisfaction is expressed in the sym- 
bolic ridicule of abangan folk humor, the cryptic jokes of the wayang 
puppeteer (the dalang), rumor, the ridicule of Madame Suharto by the 
students, the santri outrage at immorality at the center, and more 
tellingly by those millenarian abangan who would dare speak ngoko 
to the priai. If it transpires that those abangan, whose world view as- 
sumes an alternative symbolic universe in their pursuit of millenarian 
goals, translate their frustrations into a consciousness that transcends 


40 Bonokamsi Dipojono, “Kebatinan and Kebatinan Movements.” 
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the syncretic abangan/priai mirror-image view of social stasis, then 
Suharto is in deep trouble. That is to say, if the burden becomes 
too onerous for the abangan peasantry, the ABRI/Golkar/Bulog pa- 
tronage networks would be perceived as straining the interests of village 
and national harmony. Suharto, if indeed equated with the ratu adil, 
would be further perceived as unable to realize the zaman mas (the 
golden age) and the wahyu withdrawn. Of the first Parsonian question, 
concerning the relationship between values, authority, and power, the 
preceding analysis has not provided fully worked out answers or pre- 
dictions but rather has afforded a probabilistic explanation. 

The second Parsonian question, which was addressed to the efficacy 
of institutions in resolving conflict, has been positively answered. A 
longitudinal view of the implementation of Pancasila Democracy 
through two elections and 12 years of relative social and political sta- 
bility illustrated that the New Order was devoid of the worst features 
of divisive and parochial politics. In this highly pluralistic society it is 
to the credit of the New Order that their concept of Pancasila Democ- 
racy offers the way out of the impasse borne of the ruinous Guided 
Democracy years and the traumatic after-effects of the post 1965 coup— 
the PKI massacres. Politics as the allocation of resources demands the 
just distribution of religious, cultural, ethnic, and economic opportuni- 
ties. If it is perceived that any of these tangible or intangible resources 
become identified with any single group, then the system is perceived to 
be out of harmony. Contained in the concept of Pancasila Democracy 
is the potential to attain harmony. If tradition provides the national 
resilience to overcome the divisiveness inherent in the Old Order then 
that is an achievement of the New Order regime. Whether the Mage- 
lang Generation of ABRI (those officers trained at Mageland since 
1960) can bring off their succession to the ABRI generation of 1945 by 
continuing to address social welfare with the same political commit- 
ment to dwi-fungsi remains to be seen, 

The final two questions posed in the introduction of this article 
raise the dilemma of Suharto. If Pancasila ideology functionally re- 
mains as a superstructura] epiphenomenon, then, as with the kings and 
sultans of the past, sacral religious symbols contain the danger of being 
perceived as nostrums, Enthusiasm then becomes’ “an opiate of the 
people.” If the ideology is affirmed as a socially/structurally dependent 
variable, then the New Order through economic actualization can affirm 
its legitimacy, just as the legendary ratu adil through attention to the 
irrigation system and good public works pandered to the needs of his 
subjects. 

It has been shown that for the abangan peasantry of Java, it is still 
consciousness that determines existence; the millenarians, the students, 
the mystics, the kiai, and even the officer cadre are in accord with per- 
vasive traditional value systems, although reflecting different degrees of 
cultural-religious diffusion—hence the enduring aliran conflict. It can- 
not be said that the shift from a traditional patrimonial model to a 
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totally rational-legal pattern of authority has been effected. Neither 
can it be said that the idealized priai value system has been superceded 
by a pervasive secularism. Although, as has been shown, the relation- 
ship between abangan and priai contains contradictory elements of 
allegiance and alienation, it cannot be said of the abangan and even 
the PKI that existence determines consciousness as in the Marxist 
schema.* The symbolic universe of the individual is thus prefigured 
by the society he lives in. One can conclude that the relative autonomy 
of culture in society thus defies quantification by either the functionalist 
school or by the Neo-Hegelians. Neither can one agree with the religious 
fatalists who exclaim, “Insya Allah” (It is the Will of God). 


41 See Sartono Kartodirdjo, “Agrarian Radicalism in Java, Its Setting and De- 
velopment,” in Holt (ed.), Culture and Politics in Indonesia, p, 113. With reference 
to the political dimension of millenarianism in Java, Sartono notes that its ideology 
is suffused with religious symbolism because the world view of the rural people to 
whom millenarianism appeals is still dominated by religion. 
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VIETNAMESE MARXISM: TRANSITION 
IN ELITE IDEOLOGY 


Stephen B. Young 


Ir 1s My contention that Marxism in Vietnam resulted 
from the adoption of western colonial norms by some members of a 
neo-Confucian Vietnamese elite and is antagonistic to the peasant na- 
tionalism of the bulk of the Vietnamese population. To the extent this 
assertion is correct, the major premise underlying scholarship on Viet- 
nam for 100 years—that Vietnam was the “Smaller Dragon”-—must be 
revised. No longer can the Chinese norms and social patterns applicable 
to Vietnam’s neo-Confucian elite, organized around the mandarinate 
of the Nguyen Dynasty, be taken as the exclusive and definitive rule for 
traditional Vietnamese social organization. There were two traditions 
in Vietnam—one that was Vietnamese and another “borrowed” from 
neo-Confucian China. And to the extent neo-Confucian mandarins be- 
came Marxist administrators, the most relevant. issue of contemporary 
Vietnam becomes the same question long asked about 19th-century 
Vietnam: how can a small, unpopular elite rule an entire people? 
That there was a gap between the people of traditional Vietnam 
and the ruling gentry class has long been a fundamental conclusion of 
analysis of Vietnam’s social history. Paul Mus has passed on to us the 
notion of French colonial administrators that Vietnam consisted of self- 
contained villages linked together by a neo-Confucian bureaucracy 
staffed by a gentry class and supported by indirect taxes. Much has 
therefore been made of the Vietnamese popular saying “The Emperor's 
Laws Bow Before Village Customs” (phep vua thua le lang). This 
French vision of Vietnam has become the basis of Communist Hanoi’s 
dynastic historiography as well. Nguyen Khac Vien has written that 
“Vietnam was a monarchy with a mandarin bureaucracy capping an 
agglomeration of rural villages.” 


1 Nguyen Khac Vien, “Confucianism and Marxism,” in Tradition and Revo- 
lution in Vietnam (Indochina Resource Center, 1974). 
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If there was a gap between ruling elite and village communities, 
and the elite was organized along Chinese neo-Confucian principles, 
then we must answer, as has not yet been done, the question of what be- 
liefs constituted the core dynamic of the village culture or cultures. Such 
an answer is easily found if one consults the relevant Vietnamese histori- 
cal documents. We know that under the Nguyen Dynasty villages con- 
tinued to use the law of the prior Le Dynasty to regulate communal 
and family affairs.2 Thus the village custom so dear to Paul Mus had 
begun as 15th-century national law. The Nguyen Dynasty ran Vietnam 
according to the Chinese Ch’ing law code (Ta Ch’ing lu li) but the 
Vietnamese people continued to live by their own norms. Those norms 
and the Le Dynasty code reflect a Vietnamese ethnic nationalism that is 
neither Chinese nor neo-Confucian. Under this nationalism women had 
nearly equal rights to family property with their husbands and an in- 
dividual’s Buddhist merit was recognized by the legal system in that 
accomplishment was rewarded and private property protected. The 
Vietnamese ‘national ethic emphasizes individuals and their unique 
destinies and not class stratifications as is inherent in Confucianism. 

Recent work at Harvard Law School with Professors Nguyen Ngoc 
Huy and Ta Van Tai has convinced me that the core of the Le Code 
was written by Nguyen Trai in 1441 or 1442. It reflects his blend of 
classical Chinese political theory as reflected in the History Classic with 
an emphasis on nhan-nghia (humaneness), a value as Buddhist as it is 
Confucian. Emperor Le Thanh Tong in the last half of the 15th century 
added some more explicitly Confucian elements to the Le code by a 
selective borrowing from Ming law in China. But the rise of a neo- 
Confucian elite removed from the ethnic culture of the villages did not 
begin in earnest until the mid-17th -century under the Trinh Lords, 
About 1650 we see power decentralized to village leaders, the central 
government become more and more isolated, corrupt, and ineffective, 
and the official rhetoric of the court turn more and more neo-Confu- 
cian. By 1719 the Inspectorate could say “the officials set themselves 
above the people as if they were Chinese looking down on Vietnamese.” 

_ The Vietnamese ethnic national culture did not disappear just be- 
cause a new elite had risen to political power. Nguyen Du, a mandarin, 
wrote as late as the early 19th century the nom poem Kim Van Kieu, 
which captured the essence of non-neo-Confucian ‘Vietnameseness.” 
The poem, which has kept Vietnamese enthralled by its imagery and 


2 Robert Lingat, Les Régimes Matrimoniaux du Sud-Est de lasie, 1952; Vu 
Van Mau, Co Luat Vietnam (Saigon, 1970); Stephen B. Young, “The Law of Prop- 
erty and Elite Privileges under Vietnam’s Le Dynasty, 1428-1788," Journal of Asian 
History, 10:1, 1976. 

8 Le Trieu Chieu Linh Thien Chinh (Nguyen Si Giac, trans), (Saigon, 1961). 

4 Phan Huy Chu, Lich Trieu Hien Chuong loai chi (Nguyen Si Giac, trans.), 
(Saigon), P 553. 
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Buddhist logic ever since, deals with fate—the mismatch between talent 
and destiny—not with any structure of neo-Confucian politics. Along 
with this poem we must place the Gia Huan Ca, another poem in nom, 
perhaps set down by Nguyen Trai himself but at least current in the 
early 19th century and still repeated today as the norm of Vietnamese 
family values, This poem describes the central Vietnamese cultural doc- 
trine of phuc duc, the device derived from Buddhist notions of Karma 
whereby Vietnamese families master fate. There may indeed be a gap 
between an individual’s talent and his or her opportunity but never one 
between a,person’s destiny and his or her merit-virtue or phuc duc.” 
Vietnameseness as depicted in these poems and the Le Dynasty law 
code, and as preserved by the techniques of geomancy, horoscopes, and 
tuong so (physiognomy), survived in the villages and with the women. 
Sinicized Vietnamese mandarins still married Vietnamese wives who 
sustained a matriarchial tradition within Vietnamese families and kept 
neo-Confucian pretensions within bounds. Unfortunately, the French 
never saw this tradition of peasant nationalism in the villages because 
they left the villages alone and ruled through the neo-Confucian mah- 
darin elite as an intermediary between the colonial power and the 
people. Reviewing the Soviet movement in central Vietnam in 1930 
and 1931, the French Resident Superior in Annam, M. Le Fol, said . 


The government doesn’t intervene in the commune which is the An- 
namite social unit. We have these alternatives: either to let the not- 
ables be and the revolutionary leaders will exploit us for the abuses 

for which the notables are responsible, or intervene and we will then 
guarantee ourselves the hostility of the well-to-do population, the only 
group which is actually interested in the maintenance of order. I be- 

lieve for that reason it is preferable not to intervene in the redivision 

of communal land.® ; ; 

By dealing only with the neo-Confucian elite, the French never learned 
Vietnamese realities. They confronted Vietnamese nationalism in revolts 
but always explained away the symptoms as the product of class antag- 
onisms arising from Vietnam’s imagined Chinese Confucian social struc- 
ture. o i ' 
Vietnamese Marxists have recognized the gap between village cul- 
ture and ruling elite but have claimed the village tradition of peasant 
nationalism as their own. Nguyen Khac Vien has said that ‘the leader of 
village life was “the Confucian Scholar,” thus introducing elite norms 
into village culture.? Vien drew a distinction between Confucian. man- 
darins as the oppressive ruling elite of traditional Vietnam and Confu- 
cian scholars who led the people in their adherence to moral social 


5Stephen B. Young, “Unpopular Socialism in United Vietnam,” ORBIS, 21:2, 
1977 


6 James Scott, The Moral Economy of the Peasant: Rebellion and Subsistence 
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1 Nguyen Khac Vien, “Confucianism and Marxism,” p. 24. 
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obligations, rituals, and filial piety. Thus Vien finds a “Confucianism of 
the people” present in traditional Vietnamese villages. This point is 
quite important for Vien because he knows that today’s Vietnamese 
Marxists are only yesterday’s Confucian’s in new intellectual garb. He 
wants to give them an improved pedigree, albeit one awarded retrospec- 
tively. So where Paul Mus derives Vietnamese affection for Marxism 
directly from the Confucian mandarin elite, Vien prefers to root the 
conversion in the village culture, which he therefore made Confucian in 
order to preserve the historical truth of the direct Confucian/Marxist 
crossover as well as to gain for the communists descent from Vietnam’s 
tradition of peasant nationalism. 

But then Vien destroys his own case: he says ‘regarding the village 
scholars that “Taoism was the basis of their thought.”8 Now here Vien 
is correct. Vietnam’s peasant nationalism rests on beliefs in fate, geom- 
ancy, Buddhist karma, and the Tao. It does not rest on neo- ‘Confucian 
notions. 

That Vietnamese peasant nationalism has nan Gohida roots can 
be seen in the early poem ascribed to Ly Tuong Kiet calling for resis- 
tance to the Chinese: 


In the rivers and mountains of the southern aeons ; 
The Southern King holds sway. 

This elemental destiny has been fixed in Heaven! s book. 

What possible cause do these marauders have to invade. 

The spectacle of their complete defeat will come to pass. 


The reference to rivers and mountains is reliance on geomancy. That is 
how Vietnam’s “elemental destiny” is fixed in Heaven’s book. 

Even the great Vietnamese mandarin Nguyen Trai was far from a 
good neo-Confucian. In a letter he drafted for Emperor Le Thai To to 
his son, the crown prince, we find the following lines: 


You must make yourself compatible with Heaven before you can hope 
to be acceptable to the hearts of men. It depends on the time; it depends 
‘on ‘the occasion. Don’t be too slow; don: t be too fast, 9 


These lines and others reflect Nguyen Trai’ s adherence to the sense of 
efficacy that had guided the Duke of Chou in pre-Confucian China. Trai 
was not attracted by the moral formalism of Chu Hsi and other Chinese 
neo-Confucians. 

Quintessential Vietnamese village scholars such as Nguyen Binh 
Khiem in the 17th century and La Son Phu Tu in the 18th century fol- 
lowed the yin and yang (Southern) school of Chinese thought more than 
they did the Confucian (Northern) school. Nguyen Binh Khiem knew 
when to “cast lots,” saying “I have seen how the horse will cross over; 


8 Ibid. 
ONguyen Trai, Uc Trai Tap (Hoàng Khoi, tramis.), (Saigon, 1971), p. 343. 
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undertaking nothing except precautions against foxes. Why waste breath 
talking about the world? It is better to be drunk and singing poems by 
the river.” And La Son Phu Tu told Nguyen Hue that he could defeat 
the invading Chinese army in ten days if he struck them at the start of 
the new year, a Mau Than year and one auspicious for daring exploits.1° 
‘But there is as much affinity between neo-Confucianism and the yin and 
yang school followed by these Vietnamese intellectuals as there was be- 
tween the Christianity of the Spanish Inquisition and the Anabaptists. 

But if Vien is correct that Vietnamese Marxists come from Confu- 
cian origins and that Vietnamese village culture was based on non- 
Confucian, Taoist patterns, then the mandarin elite of 19th century 
Vietnam and it alone—not the villages—produced the Vietnamese 
‘communist party. Vien says the first Marxist cadres were “petty intellec- 
‘tuals”——not proletarians or. peasants. He added “the most vivid example. 
of a Confucian scholar who changed from one philosophy to the other 
is surely President Ho Chi Minh.”1! Vien comments that “the Confucian 
‘man makes the transition from a-traditional society to a socialist one. 
He is never actually hostile to the principle of collective discipline.” 
Vietnamese communists came primarily from the educated mandarin 
elite of Nguyen Dynasty Vietnam. 

Truong Chinh, leader of the party apparatus during the Viet Minh 
war years, was born Dang Xuan Khu, scion of the Dang clan in Hanh 
Thien village in North Vietnam—the most illustrious scholar-gentry 
family in north Vietnam. Tran Phu, who drafted the party program of 
October 1930 for the new Vietnamese Communist party, was the son 
of a mandarin from central Vietnam who had studied at the Stalin 
School in Moscow.!8 Nguyen Van Cu, who. was general secretary of the 
party from 1938 to 1940, was born to a scholar-gentry family in north 
Vietnam descended from the great 15th-century mandarin Nguyen 
Trai.14 Cu developed the party's disciplinary technique of self-criticism 
sessions. Vo Nguyen Giap was born to a poor scholar-gentry family. in 
Quang Binh, central Vietnam, and Pham van Dong was born to a man- 
darin family in Quang Ngai province, also in central Vietnam.45 Pham 
Hung, the leading southerner in the party’s leadership, came from a 
gentry family in Vinh Long province in the Mekong delta.1¢ 

Vietnamese neo-Confucians who jumped to Marxism were not the 
only Vietnamese to switch from traditional Confucian universalist norms 
to the anti-nationalist dictates of a western conceptual system and its 
related political expression, Other Vietnamese neo-Confucian manda- 
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rins, as pointed out above, also easily served the French colonial ad- 
ministration. Explicit traditionalists such as Pham Quynh advocated 
close cooperation with French authorities. The French had little diffi- 
culty finding adherents among officials in the royal Hue court. 

Thus Vietnamese neo-Confucians as a class chose foreign creeds 
over the nationalism of the villages. Some were drawn to the radical 
West and others to more conservative Western structures. It was easy 
for the mandarins and their children to attach themselves either to the 
French left or to the French right because they had already cut them- 
selves. off from Vietnamese cultural inspiration by following Chinese 
elitist patterns. 

As Vietnamese, the neo-Confucians still placed an intuitive reliance 
on, the power behind destiny, but as neo-Confucians they explained that 
power through the rationalization of an explicit, theological system 
called a Chinh Nghia (righteous cause). For neo-Confucians, reason can 
explain the principle that organizes the cosmos and reason tells us our 
limited place in it. An intellectual system derived from a first principle 
gives rise to an authoritarian and conformist social ideology. But only 
one first principle can ever be true at one time; that first principle be- 
comes the Chinh Nghia or the “exclusive” righteousness to be followed 
at that time. For Vietnam’s 19th-century neo-Confucians, the arrival of 
the French destroyed their neo-Confucian Chinh Nghia by showing 
that its prescriptions for social order and rule could no longer prevail. 
If the traditional patterns no longer were validated by Heaven in real 
life, Reason had to have gone elsewhere. A new Chinh Nghia was now 
seen as necessary. 

The interaction of French colonialism and neo-Confucian Reason 
is seen in the following situations. In 1867 the French sent a heavily 
armed force into the southern Mekong Delta to wrest from the Viet- 
namese the remaining provinces of that region. The commanding Viet- 
namese official, Phan Thanh Gian, surrendered to the French without a 
fight. He then wrote the following letter to his King and people: 


It is written that he who lives according to Heaven’s will is in the 
right way; he who departs from Heaven’s will is wrong. To act accord- 
ing to Heaven’s will is to act according to one’s reason. .. . For several 
years now, the French have come with their formidable war material 
to implant trouble.among us. We are weak compared to them; our 
officials and soldiers have been defeated by them. Each battle merely 
added to our misery. . . . The French have huge battleships, full of 
soldiers and armed with powerful cannons. Nobody can resist them. 
They go where they choose; the strongest fortifications collapse under 
their attack, 

I raised my spirit to Heaven and made myself attentive to the voice 
i of Reason. And I said to myself, it would be as senseless for you to assail 

your enemy as for the fawn to attack the tiger. You would only draw 
suffering upon the people whom Heaven has entrusted to your care. I, 
therefore, wrote to all the civilian and military officials (under my 
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jurisdiction) to lay down their arms anid to surrender their fortresses 
without giving battle. 

But, if I have followed Heaven’s will in averting calamities from 
the people’s heads, I am a traitor to my King in surrendering without 
resistance the provinces that belonged to him.17 , 


Phan Thanh Gian then killed himself, 
As the French then moved to conquer all of Vietnam, the Tu-Duc 
Emperor in Hue acquiesced. He wrote: 


The enemy’s embarcations are swift as the breath of the wind and 
their artillery mighty as the stroke of thunder. Do you really wish to 
confront such power with a pack of cowardly soldiers? It would be like 
mounting an elephant’s head or caressing a tiger's tail. How would wë 
differ from a swarm of flies dancing over the grass or from a host of 
locusts kicking a carriage? With what you presently have, do you really 
expect to dissolve the enemy's rifles into air or to chase his battleships 
into hell?18 


In 1886, another Confucian official, Phan Dinh Phung, was leading 
a bitter guerilla struggle against the French in central Vietnam. A friend 
of his and fellow official, Hoang Cao Khai, decided to serve the French. 
In writing to Phan Dinh Phung on behalf of his new French masters to 
induce Phung’s surrender, Khai made use of the same Confucian prin- 
ciples that had brought Phan Thanh Gian to his death. Khai wrote: > 


The subject I should now like to introduce is the suffering imposed 
upon our country. . 

Are you not ashamed to see that the governor-general [French] 
who comes from a foreign country several thousand miles away, knows 
how to care for our people while we, who were born and raised in this 
country, remain blind to sufferings of its people? .. . I have always been 

- taught that superior men should consider the care of the people as fun- 
damental; who has'ever heard of men who were loyal to their king but 
forgot the people’s aspirations? 

Until now, your actions have undoubtedly accorded with your loy- 
alty. May I ask, however, what sin our people have: committed to de- 
‘serve so much hardship? I would understand your resistance, did you 
involve but your family for the benefit of a large number. As of now, 
hundreds of families are subject to grief; how do you have the heart 
to fight on?19 


In finding a new Chinh Nghia after the Confucian one came to 
grief at the hands of French colonialists, it was only natural for Viet- 
namese mandarins to seek a new theory from those strangers who had 
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bested their old one. Vien describes how his generation turned to West- 
ern science as the new guide to Reason. Western science was to be the 
first principle for modern Vietnam. Ho Huu Tuong, one of Vietnam’s 
leading Trotskyites, went from mathematics to Trotskyism with the 
guidance of some French intellectuals. Vien himself, son of a mandarin, 
took his father’s advice and studied western medicine. His father, bereft 
of a serviceable Chinh Nghia, served the existing colonial power and 
told his son to master the secrets of life as revealed in the risen west. 
Phan Chu Trinh sought to fuse West and East in his article Dao Duc 
Va Luan Ly Dong Tay, but this only confirmed the irrelevance of tra- 
ditional neo-Confucianism and emphasized the need to turn to the 
West. 

When Ho Chi Minh (another mandarin’s son) himself stumbled 
on Lenin’s social scientific explanation of the modern world, he was 
beside himself in private ecstasy at this finding. He wrote: 


And a comrade gave me Lenin’s “Thesis on the National and 
Colonial questions” . . . to read. These were political terms difficult to 
understand in this thesis. By dint of reading it again and again, finally 
I could grasp the main part of it. What emotion, enthusiasm, clear- 
sightedness, and confidence it instilled into mel. I was overjoyed to 
tears. Though sitting alone in my room, I shouted aloud as if address- 
ing large crowds: Dear Martyrs, Compatriots: This is what we need, 
this is the path to our liberation.20 


As soon as Ho found his new chinh nghia, he immediately saw himself 
as the single charismatic leader standing before the multitude, leading 
them on the glorious path of liberation. His neo-Confucian need for an 
ideology led him to adopt a Western one. 

In an article writter in 1974 on principles of party organization, 
Le Duan revealed how Leninist doctrine now serves as a new neo-Con- 
fucian mold for the social organization of Vietnam. As under neo- 
Confucian theory the old superior men of the scholar gentry elite were 
to lead the people to virtue as the wind bends the grass to its will, so 
with Le Duan the cadres of the party must now be the vanguard for the 
Vietnamese leading them to a better social order. Second, as ceremonies 
made social life possible for the Confucians, so the demands of the party 
organization ¢reate life for individuals in Le Duan’s socialism. He wrote 
that the organization “defines beforehand the direction and objective 
of man’s actions. It directs man and obliges him to act one way instead 
of another. Organization, in its activity, brings forth in man definite 
characteristics and qualities. It trains man.”?1 At another point Le Duan 
said “man (is) a product of social relationships.”?? Ho Chi Minh made 
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this same point in a short poem, two lines of which say “no virtue and 
no vice exist at birth; of good and evil nurture sows the seeds.”23 The 
Confucians called for loyalty to the emperor as the highest duty of an 
official; Le Duan calls on his cadres to “place all their energies and tal- 
ents at the service of the collective and society.”24 

As Confucius called upon his students to study until death, Le 
Duan admonishes his cadres to “learn, learn more, learn forever.’25 
Naturally, under both Confucius and Le Duan those who perform well 
as directed will receive “position and renumeration” in accordance with 
(to use Le Duan’s phrase) “the principle of giving incentives to labor 
and talent.”2¢ But just as Confucius, and even more the neo-Confucians, 
advocated the acquisition of virtue for its own sake and not for any other 
profit, Le Duan says that to deserve “that noble name” a Communist 
must never let desire for position or renumeration prevail over his or 
her political ideals.?7 

And as Confucius was contemptuous of contemporary music as 
licentious and self-indulgent, so Le Duan considered the culture of 
South Vietnam under his opponents to be “mongrel” and “decadent.” 
He wrote that “It induced a considerable number of people, especially 
city dwellers, to indulge in living at a fast tempo an individualistic, 
egoistic life of depravation, and gave stimulation and encouragement 
to the basest instincts and the most vulgar tastes.”28 Le Duan’s ideology 
is neo-Confucianism washed in the waters of Leninist truth. And so as 
Vietnam's new mandarins, the Vietnamese Communists take the Xa 
Hoi Chu Nghia of scientific socialism and class antagonisms to replace 
the five relations and the five virtues (nhan, nghia, le, tri, tin) of neo-. 
Confucian social sensitivity. 

Two more recent historical facts should be noted in this connection. 
First, in 20th-century Vietnam, the major revolts against the French 
and the major political movements, except for the Communist. success 
after August 1945, began in the milieu of village peasant nationalism. 
The VNQDD bond was the same blood-oath used by Le Loi to form 
his band of devoted followers in 1418. The Dai Viets fused western 
theories with peasant nationalism. William Duiker has commented 
about VNQDD nationalist party members that “few had scholar-gentry 
backgrounds. "29 The Hoa Hao and Cao Dai flourished on oracles and 
prophesies in the tradition of Nguyen Binh Khiem and La Son Phu Tu. 
Even the Nghe An Soviet movement of 1930 began without direction 
or impetus from the just-formed Communist party as an explosion of 
village perceptions of national injustice. Second, the new mandarins 
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following Ho Chi Minh achieved significant success only after they 
seized the apparatus of state power and only with significant military 
or political assistance from foreign powers—the OSS, Chinese National- 
ist general Lu Han, and the French, in that order. As mandarins they 
knew how to manipulate a power structure to play on the dependency 
needs of the Vietnamese people.®° 


80 Young, “Unpopular Socialism.” 
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NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
NATIONALISM IN BANGLADESH 
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SINCE ATTAINING INDEPENDENCE in December 1971, 
“golden” Bangladesh has been battered and torn by natural disaster 
and political strife and has taken an about-face in foreign pclicy. Still 
reeling under the effects of one of the most vicious and destructive of 
civil wars, the ravaged country was the victim of a drought in 1972; 
floods, famine, and a cholera epidemic in 1974; and a series of coups 
and counter-coups in late 1975. During the relative calm of the past 
three years—a calm maintained under military rule—Bangladesh has 
moved from a strongly pro-Indian stance, and an attendant friendly 
relationship with the USSR, into a blatantly warm liaison with India’s 
long-standing arch-rival and major source of insecurity, the People’s 
Republic of China. If we recognize, however, that Bangladest:, though 
having the world’s eighth largest population, remains essentially a “mi- 
crostate” and tremendously sensitive not only to nature’s ph2nomena 
but to the political and strategic environment, we can gain a greater 
appreciation of the pressures behind the foreign policy shifts end their 
implications for Bangladesh’s national security. 

A great part of Bangladesh’s “microstate” status can be a-tributed 
to the persistence of economic underdevelopment.? Lacking bcth a dy- 
namic economy and the resources which might support such an econ- 
omy, there is little material “resilience” to withstand the unpredictable 


© The author would like to thank Syed Serajul Islam of Dacca University and 
Dan Madar of Brock University for their helpful comments on an earlier -version. 
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quirks of nature. Existing at the border of the Third and Fourth Worlds, 
the extremely limited financial position of the government may, how- 
ever, have been its salvation. Without the means of carrying out exten- 
sive military activity, recurring problems with neighboring India have 
been expressed verbally with arms clashing only in minor incidents, 
and there has been little in the way of “spoils” to tempt stronger Indian 
action. 

The brief existence of Bangladesh as an independent state has seen 
considerable internal unrest and has not provided the opportunity for 
the governmental selection process and the norms of office to become 
well established.? The. present regime is largely in office because it pos- 
sessed sufficient power and was in the right place at the right time.t ‘The 
complex of divisive forces that existed prior to the period of coups has 
not been eliminated and has been manifest in continning civil and 
military unrest. 

In examining the present factors which impinge on Bangladesh’s 
national security we will adopt a state-level system approach. Taking 
the relevant internal conditions of Bangladesh to be substantially as 
indicated, we will examine the general set of external conditions that 
exist. Although focusing on this level tends to reify the state—and over- 
look the unique roles of the various state leaders—it is felt that this 
approach will yield’ insights not readily available through’ other ap- 
proaches. Utilizing a “national security system” focus requires that ‘we 
view the relevant phenomena as comprising an analytically distinct 
system apart from its environment—the totality of world politics. . 

` There is only one-imminent source of danger for Bangladesh— 
India. It is this relationship that poses the singular threat and it is in 
regard to this that the configuration and other actors of the interna- 
tional system play a largely intrusive role.* As the major power on the 


3 Besides an internally divided military and bureaucracy, Bangladesh suffers 
from a political “heritage of factionalism” largely because of its personalized party 
‘system. M. Rashiduzzaman, “Changing Political Patterns in Bangladesh: Internal 
Constraints and External Fears,” Asian Survey, 17:9 (September 1977), pp. 793-808. 
One commentator has suggested that it was nothing but “the prospect of power and 
its accompanying patronage” that motivated the chief contenders for office in the 
recent presidential elections. D. Peiris, “Economy of ‘The Begging Bowl,” Far East- 
ern Economic Review, 100:20 (May 19, 1978), p. 29. 

4 Although Bangladesh has ostensibly returned to democratic politics (with 
presidential and general elections) and effected the transformation of its military 
strongman General Zia-ur Rahman into a president, essentially the same cast re- 
mains in office in Dacca now with electoral popularity but with fully cognizance of 
the need to retain the support of the military. 

5 Sọme of the advantages and disadvantages of this approach are discussed ‘in 
J. David Singer, “The Level-of-Analysis Problem in International Relations,” World 
Politics, 14:1 (October 1961), pp. 77-92. See also Ronald J. Yalem, “The Level-of- 
Analysis Problem Reconsidered,” Year Book of World Affairs, 1977, pp. 306-326. 

6 Despite the recent difficulty with the Burmese government regarding its poli- 
cies. toward a Burmese Muslim minority, the relatively inferior military position of 
Burma with its numerous dissident groups precludes a serious threat to Bangla- 
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sub-continent since the India-Pakistan war of 1971, India has steadily 
consolidated its position of hegemony. Along any of the traditional di- 
mensions of power Bangladesh is dwarfed by India. Talukder Mani- 
ruzzaman, one of Bangladesh’s most discerning political analysts, has 
characterized the relationship as essentially Bangladesh’s “struggle for 
survival as an independent state.”? Maniruzzaman provides an addi- 
tiona reason for Bangladesh’s extremely inferior position vis-a-vis India— 
India’s confiscation of all the heavy military equipment that remained 
in Bangladesh after the defeat of the Pakistan forces. This left the newly 
emerged state with an essentially unarmed military force that was barely 
able to deal with internal dissension and the numerous armed bands of 
“miscreants” the war created.8 

Partially as a result of this power imbalance, there is a high, though 
recently decreasing, frequency of violence along the border between the 
two countries. Relatively impervious, India has essentially controlled 
‘the border and has been accused of exploiting it at will. Amid the re- 
ports in 1976 and 1977 of Indian artillery attacks on Bangladesh’s mili- 
tary outposts and Indian support for anti-government guerilla attacks 
(from Indian bases), are suggestions of the Indian government’s com- 
plicity in the smuggling that constitutes a serious loss to the Bangladesh 
economy.® 

The problems of proximity and interdependence have manifested 
themselves particularly strongly in the Farakka Barrage dispute and its 
subsequent “internationalization” by Bangladesh. Bangladesh is an ex- 
tensively riverine country highly dependent on the even flow of the 
Ganges waters. Under an agreement with India the Farakka Barrage 
(dam) in Indian territory was to facilitate a sharing of the waters, In- 
creases in the amount of water necessary for flushing the Indian port 
of Calcutta in order to keep it open, however, led to India diverting a 
considerable amount of the water previously available to Bangladesh. 
‘Much of the low agricultural land of Bangladesh was consequently sub- 
ject to damage by the incoming waters of the Bay of Bengal and short- 
ages of drinking water inland were created by the extensive mixing of 
the fresh and salt waters. The diversion also caused power shortages 
throughout the country as a result of the reduced flow to Bangladesh's 
hydroelectric generators. 

Bangladesh’s success in raising the matter at the 42-nation Islamic 
Foreign Ministers Conference in 1976, in bringing it before the United 


desh’s national security. See H. Tinker, “Burma: Separation as a Way of Life,” in 
W. H. Morris-Jones, (ed.), Collected Seminar Papers ‘on the Politics of Separatism 
(London: Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1976), and Peiris, “Economy of the 
Begging Bowl,” p. 29. 

TT. Maniruzzaman, “Bangladesh In 1976: Struggle For Survival As An Inde- 
pendent State,” Asian Survey, 17:2 (February 1977), pp. 191-200. 
+` 8Ibid., pp. 191-192. Also M. Rashiduzzaman, “Changing Political Patterns in 
“Bangladesh, ” p. 805. 

9 Maniruzzaman, “Bangladesh in 1976,” pp. 192 and Rashiduzzaman, “Bangla- 
desh in 1977,” p. 130. 
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Nations Special Committee of the General Assembly, and in having 
foreign missions visit the “affected-areas” only exacerbated the relation- 
ship.10 A new agreement regarding the respective shares of the Ganges: 
waters is more satisfactory to Bangladesh and has encouraged India to. 
suggest a joint development of the Ganga-Brahmaputra-Megna system.: 
The Indian proposal envisions, inter alia, a transfer of surplus, waters 
from the Brahmaputra to the Ganges via a canal and would provide. 
the several benefits of flood control, irrigation, and power generation. 
A counterproposal by Bangladesh would widen the scope of participa-i 
tion by including Nepal but is substantially in agreement with the In-- 
dian proposal. The inclusion in the Bangladesh proposal- of an inter-, 
national navigation water route through Indian territory to Nepal does: 
not bode for an early reconciliation on the development, however. 
Competing export goods have maintained a generally. low. level in 
the trade between India and Bangladesh and the resulting competitive 
atmosphere has contributed to the friction. Prior to independence Bang:, 
ladesh’s primary export dollar earner was jute processed in the manu-; 
facturing centers of West Pakistan. Throughout the post-independence. 
period a considerable amount of the processing has taken place in India.: 
India’s own jute industry’s requirements, however, have resulted in the, 
“imposition” of what Bangladesh feels is a grossly unfair trade agree- 
ment.1! Similarly, the recent discovery of oil in the Bay of Bengal has: 
intensified the level of acrimony in what had been a relatively minor 
maritime boundary dispute. Although the deposit’s potential is ex-: 
pected to be quite limited by international standards, it has been more 
than sufficient to create both interest and impatience in the resource- 
hungry disputants.? : 
Into this essentially dyadic system the divisions of the international 
environment intrude rather forcefully. While Bangladesh and India are. 
not formally in alliance with either of the superpowers or China, neither, 
are they totally nonaligned. In the period just prior to the 1971 war with. 
Pakistan, a clearly friendly relationship was evident between Pakistan. 
and China and, with hostilities rising, India was informed that it could 
expect no help from the U.S. Despite Indian ambitions to remain out, 
of the great power conflict and a desire not to compromise India’s posi-; 
tion among the nonaligned states, the impending confrontation led 
India into a “Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Co-operation” with the 
Soviet Union. The post-war period saw a grateful India tilting signifi-: 
cantly in the direction of Moscow. Not surprisingly, the regime installed; 
in Bangladesh by India was essentially a reflection of that in New Delhi: 
democratic, ostensibly secular, committed to economic development, 


10M. Rashiduzzaman, “Changing Political Patterns in Bangladesh,” pp. 806- 
807 and Pushpesh Pant, “Major Developments in India’s Foreign Policy and Rela- 
ee ee June, 1976,” International Studies (New Delhi), 16:1 (January-March. 
1977), p. 

ii Manteca “Bangladesh in 1976,” p. 192. 

12 The Siatesman’s Yearbook, 1977-78 (London: Macmillan, 1977), p. 227. 
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socialist, and with a parallel international inclination.18 

In 1975, however, the series of coups placed a new regime in power 
in Bangladesh, and one with a markedly different foreign policy orien- 
tation, Strongly pro-West and opposed to the expanding influence of 
the USSR in Bangladesh, the new regime was readily accorded a Chi- 
nese recognition that had been previously withheld and that signalled 
a period of sharp disagreement with Indian international policies.14 

‘Many of the strains between India and Bangladesh can be attri- 
buted to the context in which their relationship is set. Bangladesh, as 
the eastern wing of Pakistan, first gained independence when the British 
ended their colonial domination of the subcontinent in 1947. In 1971, 
feeling stifled in the Pakistan union, a separate independence was ob- 
tained with India’s assistance. Still, however, Bangladesh fears that it 
may only have taken on a new master via its interdependence with, and 
inferiority to, India. The accommodating attitude of the post-indepen- 
dence, pro-India regime and the severe economic difficulties (in marked 
contrast to post-war Pakistan’s rapid economic recovery) were powerful 
arguments indicating a continued exploitation. The military invinci- 
bility of India vis-à-vis the other regional states only underscored the 
debt Bangladesh had incurred. 

‘ Additionally, it is widely held that India has never accepted the 
two-nations theory that led to the division of the sub-continent and re- 
mains convinced that basic anti-Hindu feelings are all that sustain both 
Pakistan and Bangladesh.15 Nor has India remained aloof from involve- 
ment in the internal politics of those countries that were felt to be 
within the Indian sphere of interest. Throughout the early 1970s Indian 
preference and intervention has been felt by Sri Lanka (in regard to 
anti-government riots) and in Sikkim (which was annexed). Indian com- 
plicity was suspected in a plot to assassinate King Jigme Singye Wang- 
chuk of Bhutan and earlier, in Nepal, a western-oriented regime of 
hereditary: prime-ministers (Ranas) was toppled after the application of 
extensive Indian pressure.16 Seen in this light, India’s “expansionist” 
policies and calls for a “Zone of Peace,” with the great powers and their 
conflicts: absent from the area, do not sit well with nearly-encompassed. 
Bangladesh. After the underlining of India’s power with the 1974 ex- 


13S. Oren, “After the Bangladesh Coups,” World Today, 32:1 (January 1976), 

. 18. . l - 
: 14 Ibid., pp. 18-24. See also C.LE. Kim and L. Ziring, An Introduction to Asian’ 
Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1977), pp. 240-243. ` : 

: 16See for example: W. J. Barnds, “Indian. Conceptions of Asian Security,” 
Asian. Forum, 8:4 (Autumn 1976), pp. 85-96; L. E. Rose, Nepal: Strategy For Survival 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971), pp. 15-17. Also see C. ‘Tirimgni- 
Hurtig, “The Indo-Pakistan War and the Ending of a Power Balance in. South 
Asia,” Indian Journal of Political Science, 35:3 (July-September, 1974), p. 202. It has 
béen suggested that for India to yield to the two-nations theory would lead to a 
yielding of the Moslem states of Kashmir and Jammu. W. J. Barnds, “South Asia,” 
in J. N. Rosenau, K. W. Thompson, and G. Boyd, (eds.), World Politics: An Intro- 
duction (New York: Free Press, 1976), pp. 514-515. 

16 Rose, Nepal, p. 17; and S. D. Muni, “India’s -Political Preferences in South 
Asia,” India Quarterly, 31:1 (January-March, 1975), pp. 23-35. 
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plosion of a nuclear device (ostensibly for peaceful research purposes) 
what little support that had existed was quickly evaporated in the 
multi-megaton heat. 

Bangladesh’s concern regarding Indian domination is as much re- 
ligious as it is nationalistic and rests on a solid fear of “Hindu” domina- 
tion. Islam was the religion of the subcontinent’s ruling class from the 
twelfth century until it was suppressed by the incoming British. Colon- 
ial policy led to the emergence of a Hindu economic elite that still dom- 
inates India and, if given access to the Bangladesh economy, would 
threaten the Moslem position in Bangladesh—particularly if secularism 
was ever adopted whole-heartedly as a principle of government.1? With 
a large Hindu minority, widely suspected of having stronger loyalty to 
India than Bangladesh, communal violence is a frequent—if small scale 
occurrence. Should a major communal division appear, however, as 
threatened during the period of coups, there would be:strong domestic 
pressure in India to intervene.18 Given the militant revival of Islam in- 
ternationally and the renewal of violent confrontations between Hin- 
dus and Moslems in India, this factor contributes less and less to star 
bility. 

India has so far stepped lightly in matters regarding. minorities, 
however, and has attempted to downplay the existence. of shared com- 
munities. In 1969 a communal party (Amra Bangali) based on Bengal 
ethnicity and aiming at the consolidation of the Bengali people into a 
single state was established in the Indian province of West . Bengal. 
With its problems in this communist controlled province: growing, 
India has not been willing to exploit the situation even in the short 
run. Bangladesh has been similarly unwilling to recognize the. pan- 
Bengal movement; The Muslims of Bangladesh would have their fears 
of domination realized in any union with the relatively avanoa Hin- 
dus of West Bengal. 

As an increasingly independent actor, Bangladesh invites ; Indian 
intervention whenever India perceives that an unconsolidated eastern 
flank might pose a threat to India’s own security interests.. While the 
power of Bangladesh per se is minimal, its existence constitutes a weak 
point in Indian security in the strategic northeast region. Should events 
in Assam and the other “tribal” states in that region, or in neighboring 
Burma, cause a deterioration in India’s control of the area. Bangladesh’s 
proximity would be a critical factor.1® Potentially disturbing the equili- 
brium in all of Southeast Asia, the Vietnamese pursuit of Khmer Rouge 
troops has elicited condemnation from ASEAN and has compelled Thai- 


17 On the purely formal nature of secularism and the government's E of 
an Islamic identity for Bangladesh, see Rashiduzzaman, “Changing Political Patterns 
in Bangladesh,” p. 797. 

18 During this period there was the proclamation of an “Islamic People’s Re- 
public of Bangladesh”—a proclamation that the following power-holders quickly 
rescinded. 

i 19 K. Subramanyam, Bangladesh and India’s Security . (Delhi:. Palit and Dutt, 
2). 
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land to take action to reverse the flow of Cambodian refugees. Similarly, 
prior to the Shah’s exit, the increasingly close relationship between Iran 
and Pakistan posed a strong threat to Indian security and to Indian 
naval ambitions—a threat that was tempered by the decreased level of 
tension between India and Pakistan (largely the result of Pakistan’s 
dismemberment) and the establishment of closer ties between India and 
Iran. With Iran’s economic and military power in limbo, Pakistan sim- 
mering in the aftermath of Bhutto’s hanging, and increasingly militant 
Moslems threatening an Iran-like change of government for Afghanis- 
tan, India is faced with instability on this front as well. 

Pakistan’s military regime, faced with growing challenges to the 
legitimacy of military rule, may succumb to the temptation of renewing 
the state of confrontation politics with India to gain returns of internal 
‘cohesion and regime justification. This atmosphere of instability and 
Muslim militarism is, in any case, too highly charged for Bangladesh 
to continue airing the presently frequent sentiments of Islamic brother- 
hood.?° Further, the strategic location of Bangladesh, given the presently 
high level of interest of the superpowers in maintaining an Indian 
Ocean “presence,” is an invitation for their involvement in Indian- 
Bangladeshi relations. A diplomatic base in the camp of either the 
USSR or the U.S. or—although less likely—China, would severely re- 
strict India’s’ presently relatively strong bargaining position vis-à-vis 
the Indian Ocean littoral states. As a military base, the potential of 
Bangladesh’s two excellent natural harbors, Chittagong and Cox's Ba- 
zar, has already interested one superpower. In a display of goodwill, 
the USSR provided a number of mine-sweepers to clear the shipping 
-channels after the 1971 war. Lingering on after the completion of their 
work they had to be “invited” to leave in 1974.21 

Immediately following its independence from Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh’s relationship with the U.S. was one of little warmth; being op- 
posed to the division, the U.S. had sent American ships into the Bay of 
‘Bengal during the war and allegedly threatened intervention on behalf 
‘of Pakistan. The lack of a more “active” Western involvement in the 
war, however, has facilitated the policy shift toward the West. ‘This, in 
combination with the inability of the USSR to supply aid at levels 
competitive with the Western nations, added to the impetus provided 
by the need to demonstrate independence from India in pointing out 
the direction for change. 

With the decline in relevance of bipolarity and the swing of West- 
ern, and especially American, public opinion away from overseas com- 
mitments, the low level of interest evinced in South Asian affairs has 
created a great deal of uncertainty among the regional states. The twin 


20M. Ayoob, “Indo-Iranian Relations: Strategic, Political, and Economic Di- 
mensions,” India Quarterly, 33:1 (January-March, 1977), pp. 1-18. See also M. Ayoob, 
“Pakistan Comes Full Circle,” India Quarterly, 34:1 (January-March, 1977), p. 24. 

21 B. S. Gupta, “Moscow and Bangladesh,” Problems of Communism, Vol. 24 
‘(March-April 1975), p. 56. f 
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pillars of the Nixon Doctrine—overseas military disengagement and 
detente with China—have relegated South -Asia more than ever to an 
area of active contention for only the USSR and China, with the U'S. 

only interested in denying either a hegemonic role. In attempting to put 
a cordon sanitaire around China, the USSR had been depending on 
India to serve as a counterweight to the Chinese. Recently, however, 
India’s alignment has shifted somewhat toward a rapprochement with 
China and the West. The 1977 exchange of ambassadors may have dem- 
onstrated a more conciliatory attitude, at least on the part of India, and 
this move in combination with an earlier reestablishment of relations 
with Pakistan, may have signalled a bid by India for greater indepén- 
dence in policy from the USSR. Seen as a European power and an out- 
sider to Asians, the USSR has been facing serious difficulties elsewhere 
in Asia. With China recently establishing diplomatic relations with’ 
several of the Asian states and with the new government of China itself 
openly hostile, the USSR faces a potentially long-term problem? The 
success of Chinese efforts was only emphasized by China’s “punitive” 
war against Vietnam. For Bangladesh, however, these events show quité 
clearly that the competition for influence among the states most proxi- 
mate is active and that in this atmosphere none of the ‘world’s ‘more 
powerful states would sacrifice gains vis-à-vis India for’ the sake of 
Bangladesh.?8 

Other areas in which Bangladesh might have hoped to gain some 
measure of support are the rich Muslim states of the Middle East and; 
at least diplomatically, the fellow members of the Third World. Viewed 
as a somewhat religiously impure country-cousin by the Middle Eastern 
states, however, and competing for their attention with a-more influen- 
tial Pakistan, Bangladesh has gained very little support from this qudr: 
ter. Similarly, with India holding center-stage as a leader of the Third 
World, Bangladesh has again come away empty-handed. 

If, as is suggested by one systems theoretician, “it is the ability of a 
system to change that is interesting to the observer,” then the inherent 
instability of Bangladesh’s national security becomes fascinating.2+ 
Rather than being able to depend ‘on either indigenous power or the 
power of allies, Bangladesh’s security relies ultimately on India’s toler- 
ance and reluctance to take on responsibility for an even less economi- 
cally advantaged state and a religiously hostile population. However, 
after a series of costly wars with Pakistan, India remains highly sensitive 
to any real or imagined changes in the relative power structure of the 
subcontinent. Should India-Pakistan animosity continue to decline in 


22 See A. L. Horlick, “Soviet Policy Dilemmas in Asia,” Asian Survey, 17:6 (June 
1977), pp. 499-512, and D. S. Zagoria, “The Soviet Quandry in Asia,” Foreign Affairs, 
56:2 Y 1978), pp. 307-323. 

n. S. P. Cohen, “Security Issues in South Asia,” Asian Survey, 15: 3 (March 1975), 
P: 20! 

24C. A. McClelland, Theory and the International System (London: Macmillan, 
1966), p. 20. 
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intensity and India’s peaceful relations with Iran expand, Bangladesh’s 
future calls for Islamic unity against India may not only go unheeded 
but also serve as irritants to both India and the Moslem world. 

Although China was quick to recognize the present regime and 
shows a high degree of interest in the affairs of the subcontinent, recent 
events in Bangladesh may serve to alienate that interest as well. The 
Jatiyo Samajtantrik Dal, a communist party based on the Beijing model 
and with pro-Beijing sentiments, was banned for a short time for alleged 
implication in the 1977 coup attempt. In any event, reliance on China 
for assistance is not seen as a viable alternative. Although China pro- 
tested the Indian annexation of nearby Sikkim in 1975, no active oppo- 
sition ensued. From a geopolitical perspective, more remote Bangladesh, 
already nearly surrounded by India, could realistically expect no greater 
Chinese support. 

While India may prefer a Bangladesh at least nominally indepen- 
dent, Bangladesh’s domestic instability and strategic location demands 
at least some minimal Indian influence and a more conciliatory attitude 
on the part of Bangladesh. Bangladesh cannot gain more in national 
security than India is willing to accept as a threat. With global political 
conflict increasingly oriented to winning Third World allies, Bangla- 
desh’s attempts to manipulate the East-West and Sino-Soviet divisions 
in the service of its interests is neither an unexpected nor isolated phe- 
nomenon. In light of Bangladesh’s particular position, however, past 
and current policies seem to be leading to a net decrease in security. 
While Bangladesh i is presently in a state of relatively “unstable equili- 
brium,” its continuing efforts to achieve a higher level of independence 
threaten to destabilize the system completely. Recently there has been 
a decrease in the tension—due in part to the policies of India’s Janata 
government and to a new self-confidence given the current Bangladeshi 
regime in the 1978 presidential and parliamentary elections, However, 
unless a considerably reduced level of independence and a recognition 
of India’s security needs become more acceptable to Bangladesh, it seems 
inevitable that the rise of Bengali nationalism, which led to separation 
from Pakistan, will complicate the existence of an independent Bangla- 
desh. 


CHRISTOPHER H. BATEMAN is a graduate student in Public Administration at 
the University of Victoria, British Columibia, Canada. 





PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
ELITE STUDIES: A REVIEW OF THE 
LITERATURE 


Monte Ray Bullard 


THIS ARTICLE Is concerned with analysis of political 
change in the People’s Republic of China (PRC). The purpose is to 
examine methodologies that will contribute to the development of ad- 
vanced approaches that will in turn allow better predictions about 
political progress and stability. 

Political change in the PRC in recent years has defied explana- 
tion, much less prediction. Scholars have applied models, projected 
trends, developed intuitive hypotheses, and used nearly every social 
science methodology available to make sense of the events of the Chi- 
nese Communist movement. To say that the topic of political change in 
China is important and has serious implications throughout the world 
is clearly an understatement. Whether used as a model within other na- 
tions or as a factor in inter-nation relationships, what is happening in 
China demands attention. 

One of the most illuminating approaches to the study of politics 
in China has been elite analysis. By definition elites are those who ma- 
nipulate power, and that power is the essence of the political process.1’ 
But once elites are selected as the focus of attention there are still major 
methodological questions that must be answered depending in part on 
the purpose of study. 

If our purpose is limited to the prediction of succession or which 
policy or range of policies is likely to prevail over the short run, then 
a relatively narrow focus on elite conflict is useful. This approach can 
say little, however, about the long range maturity and stability of the 
political system. If the concern is more than what domestic or foreign 
policy is likely to result from the prevalence of one individual or group, 
then a more fundamental analysis of the political processes and the po- 


` 1 Robert A. Scalapino, “Introduction,” in Robert A. Scalapino, ed., Elites in the 
People’s Republic of China (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1972), p. vi. . 
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litical environment must be included. This means movement from a fac- 
tional politics model to some form of bureaucratic model.? 

A factional model is defined by its focus on groups of elites in con- 
flict within a single political system. ‘The model stresses analysis of the 
groups to determine what characteristics of group members might sug- 
gest group attitudes or behavior patterns that can be correlated with 
policy outcomes. 

A bureaucratic model, on the other hand, focuses on institutions 
and formal roles within institutions to identify changing characteristics 
and relationships of roles that might suggest conclusions about institu- 
tional adaptability to or stability in changing political environments. 
This model can also organize data to be compared with a Weberian 
ideal-type bureaucracy to explain and predict bureaucratic behavior. 

Whether one selects the factional or bureaucratic model to organize 
data, the subject matter must be elites and the method elite analysis. 
Gordon Bennett divides elite analysis into four variables: the environ- 
ment (to include the time dimension), the issues, the nature of the 
elite, and the political outcomes of elite conflict.* A fifth variable, the 
decision-making process, should be added. 

Each of these variables includes sub-sets of variables, and most. . 
scholars to this point have focused on the sub-sets, one or more of the 
five variables, or on relationships between the variables. There is no 
agreement as to which combination produces the best insights or predic- 
tive capacities. It is clear, however, that single factor analysis or reduc- 
tionist approaches have.not produced valuable conclusions, although 
most have developed and organized essential data that contribute sig- 
nificantly to more eclectic approaches. ; i 

A critical problem still to be resolved is one. of level of analysis. 
Most approaches can be considered micropolitical analysis, but sọme 
scholars have begun to move into the level of middle-range theory and 
macro-political analysis. The hope of someday reaching a general theory 
is still open, but in the meantime middle-range theory or macro-analysis 
based upon data from earlier micro-analyses has contributed significantly 
to our understanding of politics in China. Perhaps the most fruitful ap- 
proach would fall into the category of “middle-range theory and hy- 
pothesis of intermediate scope.”+ 


Review of the Literature 
Clearly some scholars work from a narrower data, base than others. 


2¥or factional models see Gabriel A. Almond, “Interest Groups and the Politi- 
cal Process,” in Roy C. Macridis and Bernard Brown, eds., Comparative Politics: 
Notes and Readings (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1968), pp. 181-197. 
Also see H. Gordon Skilling, “Interest Groups and Communist Politics,” World 
Politics 3 (April 1966), pp. 435-451. For the- bureaucratic model see Max Weber, 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. by A. Henderson and T. 
Parsons (London: William Hodge, 1947). 

3 Gordon Bennett, “Elites and Society in China: A Summary of Research and 
Interpretation,” in Scalapino, Elites, pp. 3-37. 

4 Scalapino, Elites, p. V. 
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It is difficult, however, to categorize research efforts by the scope of the 
data base. It is possible to separate works by the degree of focus on par- 
ticular variables, variable sub-sets, or relationships between variables. 
It is also possible to break them down by complexity as measured by the 
number of variables or relationships considered. Finally, most works 
can be distinguished by whether they fit into a general factional or 
bureaucratic model of political analysis. 

At the least complex end of the scale are works on individual elites. 
‘These studies assume, often correctly, that the individual under study 
exercises significant influence over politics and that an understanding 
of the background, behavior, and attitudes of that person will clarify 
political policies. The best examples are the detailed biographies on 
Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung),5 Lin Biao (Lin Piao), Zhou Enlai (Chou 
En-lai),7 and Liu Shaoqi (Liu Shao-ch’i).8 A major weakness of these 
studies is the lack of explanation for more general political change and 
the rapid obsolescence of the work when the individual] elite member 
is removed from the political scene by purge or death. 

At a slightly more complex level are the scholars who attempt to 
categorize groups of elites who influence policy based upon similar at- 
titudes (factions), similar organizational interests (interest groups), or 
upon some type of personal relationships (cliques).® The search is for 
some commonality in the group’s background that is likely to cause 
predictable political behavior or relationships. These categories also 
range from very simple to very complex. The least complicated are the 
elite groups defined by scholars in Taiwan based upon left or right 
leanings; they include the dichotomies between radicals and moderates, 
reds or experts, the cultural revolution group (Jiang Qing [Chiang 
Ch’ing] faction), or Old Cadres Group (Deng Xiaoping [Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing]/Zhou Enlai).1° Yao Meng-hsuan is representative of this group 
of scholars. 1! 


58See Jerome Chen, Mao and the Chinese Revolution (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965); Stuart Schram, Mao Tse-tung (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1967); Robert J. Lifton, Revolutionary Immortality: Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution (New York: Random House, Vintage Books, 1968); Robert 
Payne, Portrait of a Revolutionary: Mao Tse-tung (New York: Abelard-Schuman, 
1961). 

¥ Martin Ebon, Lin Piao: The Life and Writings of China's New Ruler (New 
York: Stein and Day, 1970); Thomas Robinson, A Politico-Military Biography of 
Lin Piao, Part I, 1907-1949 (Santa Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1971); 
Michael Y. M. Kau, ed., The Lin Piao Affair: Power Politics and Military Coup 
(White Plains, New York: International Arts and Sciences Press, 1975). 

1 Kai-yu Hsu, Chou En-lai: China’s Gray Eminence (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1968). 

8 Lowell Dittmer, Liu Shao-ch’i and the Chinese Cultural Revolution: The 
Politics of Mass Criticism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974). 

9 For useful definitions that distinguish factions, interest groups, and cliques, 
see John B. Starr, “From the 10th Party Congress to the Premiership of Hua Kuo- 
feng—the Significance of the Colour of the Cat,” China Quarterly 67 (September 
1976), pp. 480-484. 

10 Found in numerous articles in the journals Issues and Studies or Da Lu 
Yan-jiu (Ta Lu Yen-chiu). 

11 Meng-hsuan Yao, “The Chinese Communist Internal Struggle During the 
Power Transition,” Paper presented to the Fifth Sino-American Conference on 
Mainland China (Taipei, Taiwan, June 1976). 
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One of the most important problems with this approach is iden- 
tifying the members. For example, in nearly all of these descriptions 
Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng) was identified as a radical and should 
have been purged in 1976 when the group leaders were purged. Instead 
he became Premier and Chairman of the Party. Nonetheless, these 
analyses can be useful in the larger examination of elite conflict at the 
national and provincial levels because they help to clarify the issues. 

Ralph Powell has also divided the groups in terms of simple di- 
chotomous power relationships. He pits Lin Biao and his party-soldiers 
against all others who gain support “within the party apparatus or 
from party members in government or mass organizations.”!2 Richard 
Thornton suggests a similar dichotomy, but the two poles are Mao (and 
his friendly factions) and all others.! John Starr has suggested another 
dichotomy based on work style (eclecticism versus dialectic) that pro- 
vides another underlying principle for differentiating leadership cate- 
gories.14 

PRC analysts also focus on dichotomous relationships.15 The classi- 
cal Maoist analysis is in terms of class background: bourgeois versus pro- 
letarian. Elites are also divided by their stand on current policy. There 
are those revisionists who take the capitalist road versus those who fol- 
low the correct party line. 

The problem with dichotomies is twofold: they are always black 
and white by definition when the real world includes many shades of 
grey, especially in Chinese politics where a shade of grey is perceived or 
interpreted as black at one point in time and white at another point. 
The second problem is the difficulty of assigning more than the top few 
who make public speeches of whose background is well known to one 
of the groups. For example, in the frequently discussed dichotomy of 
party versus army, there are real problems in identifying the members 
of each group. Most key army elites are also party members and many 
party cadres have extensive military experience. Neither party nor army 
is monolithic; seldom do all members of the High Command agree on 
any given issue, even those dealing with the role of the military. 

Ting Wang defined three categories of leadership elites by adding 
‘a “career military” to the Jiang Qing (radical) group and the Zhou 
Enlai (moderate) group.’® This approach also introduces notions of 
personal power relationships into the equation rather than relying on 
simple adherence to similar positions on policy issues. Kenneth Lieber- 


12 Ralph Powell, “The Increasing Power of Lin Piao and the Party Soldiers, 
1959-1966," China Quarterly 34 (April/June 1968), pp. 40. i 

13 Richard Thornton, “Teng Hsiao-p'ing and Peking’s Current Crisis: A Struc- 
tural Interpretation,” Paper presented to the Fifth Sino-American Conference on 
Mainland China (Taipei, Taiwan, June 1976). 

14 Starr, “From the 10th Party Congress,” pp. 487-488, 

15 See almost any issue of the journals Beijing (Peking) Review or Renmin Ribao 


in Jihpao). 
O T i “The Succession Problem,” Problems of Communism 22 (May/ 


June 1973), pp. 13-24. 
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thal reduces the elites to three similar groups—Peking Group, Shanghai 
Group, and Military Group!7—which are based primarily on issues. 

Michel Oksenberg and Steven Goldstein develop four groups.!8 
Members of the groups are identified by the policy position taken on 
what is assumed to be the key issue—how to deal with the West on 
modernization. The four categories are: (1) militant fundamentalists 
who believe in total isolation from the outside world; (2) radical con- 
servatives whose concern is Chinese independence from outside influ- 
ence; (3) eclectic modernizers who promote self-reliance but allow more 
contact with the outside world; and (4) westernized Chinese who want 
maximum contact with technologically advanced nations. 

All of the above groups are identified by current stands on policy 
issues, work style, or personal relationships. An increasing number of 
analysts have attempted to identify groups based upon past identity- 
forming experiences. The hope has been to correlate elite recruitment 
or mobility with environmental factors, elite conflict over issues, politi- 
cal styles, or policy outcomes. These approaches require the assembly 
of detailed biographic data that are generally available for senior elites 
but become sparse at lower elite levels, 

Gordon Bennett searched for commonalities in elite appointments 
by focusing on five types of elites competing for party secretary posts in 
the provinces: (1) insiders (localists) versus (2) outsiders, (3) military 
versus (4) civilian background, and (5) military region or field army 
affiliations.19 His conclusions focused on organizational change (mili- 
tarization of politics) and policy implications: (movement toward revo- 
lutionary innovation). 

George Sung also categorizes elites at the province level in the hope 
of finding some commonality among those appointed to key positions.?° 
He correlates eight factors: (1) date party committee formed; (2) changes 
in CCP or government leadership; (3) appointments of second secre- 
taries; (4) field army affiliations; (5) insiders versus outsiders; (6) histori- 
cal power base of field army system; (7) generation differences; and (8) 
military versus civilian background. His conclusion is that the military 
region has become a new center of corporate loyalties and that past field 
army affiliations have decreased in importance. He suggests that the 
Center has begun to worry about the development of regional power 
centers. 

Paul Godwin categorizes elites by career pattern (military, civilian/ 
military, and civilian) and by examining appointments to key party and 


17 Kenneth Lieberthal, “China in 1975: The Internal Political Scene,” Problems 
of Communism 24 (May/June 1975), pp. 1-11. 

18 Michel Oksenberg and Steven Goldstein, “The Chinese Political Spectrum,” 
Problems of Communism 23 (March/April 1974), pp. 1-13. 

19 Gordon Bennett, “Military Regions and Provincial Party Secretaries: One 
Aa e China's Cultural Revolution,” China Quarterly 54 (April/June 1973), 
pp. 2 

20 George Sung, “China’s Regional Politics: A Biographical Approach, ” Asian 
Survey 15 (pril 1965), pp. 346-365. 
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government organizations at the province level over time.24 He reaches 
conclusions about the degree of PLA control over the political process. 
Godwin is also representative of those who focus primarily on elites in 
a single institution (i.e., the PLA); others with this focus include Ellis 
Joffe, John Gittings,” Jürgen Domes,” and William Whitson.25 
William Whitson has developed relatively sophisticated categories 
of elites. His well-known field army system and generational categories 
are used by most scholars. He also notes that within these larger cate- 
gories there are still other personal cliques or factions based on pro- 
vincial origin, age, shared unit or battlefield associations, and school 
ties. He recognizes that in recent years the intensity and focus on field 
army loyalties has eroded, but that they remain “a significant factor, 
first in deciding Party as well as military personnel assignments and 
second in reaching compromises on national policy and regional policy 
implementation.”’26 
Robert Scalapino’s comparison of elites in the Eighth and Ninth 
Central Committees is an example of a detailed and systematic search 
for factors that might identify common attitudes or political behavior.?7 
He carefully types elites by sex, age, place of origin, and several cate- 
gories of socioeconomic background: petty bourgeois, petty intellectual, 
intellectual, military, poor peasant, middle peasant, rich peasant, gentry 
landlord, bourgeois, proletariat, official, and petty official. Noting that 
most elites have a background made up of combinations of these labels, 
he searches for similar combinations. He develops further categories. 
based on education, party seniority, functional career patterns (party- 
administrative cadres, military cadres, and mass representatives), rural- 
urban experience, record of having suffered setbacks, and level in. party 
or military hierarchy. Finally, he examines current -indices of visibility 


21 Paul H. B. Godwin, “The PLA and Political Control in China’s Provinces,” 
Comparative Politics 9 (October 1976), pp. 1-20. 

22 Ellis Joffe, “The PLA in Internal Politics,” Problems of Communism 24 
(November/December 1975), pp. 1-12. Also see Ellis Joffe, The Chinese Red Army: 
Growth of Professionalism and Party-Army Relations, 1949-1963 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
East Asia Research Center, Harvard University, 1963). : 

23 John Gittings, “The Chinese Army’s Role in the Cultural Revolution,” 
Pacific Affairs 39 (Fall and Winter 1966-1967), pp. 269-289. Also see John Gittings, 
The Role of the Chinese Army (London: Oxford University Press, 1967). 

` 24 Jürgen Domes, “The Cultural Revolution and the Army,” Asian Survey 8 
(May 1968), pp. 349-363. Also see Jürgen Domes, “Generals and Red Guards,” Asia. 
Quarterly (January 1971), pp. 3-32 and (February 1971), pp. 123-160. 

25 William W. Whitson, “The Field Army in Chinese Communist Military 
Politics," China Quarterly 37 (January/March 1969), pp. I-30. Also see William W. 
Whitson, “The Concept of Military Generation: The Chinese Communist Case,” 
Asian Survey 8 (November 1968), pp. 921-947. Also see William W. Whitson and 
Chen-hsia Huang, The Chinese High Command—A History of Chinese Military 
Politics, 1927-1971 (New York: Praeger, 1973). 

26 Whitson, “The Field Army,” p. 21. 

27 Robert A. Scalapino, “The Transition in Chinese Party Leadership: A Com- 
parison of the Eighth and Ninth Central Committees,” in Scalapino, Elites, pp. 67— 
148. 
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and degree of cosmopolitanism as defined by foreign training, language, 
travel, or interaction with foreign visitors. The results of his efforts are 
excellent profiles of the types of leaders who are considered successful 
in Chinese Communist terms. While Scalapino avoided the pitfalls of 
factional politics models in his article, he did not take the next logical 
step of attempting to tie his elite types to political outcomes. 

Parris Chang and Harry Harding begin with issues and attempt to 
identify key elite groups that support or attack any given issue.?8 Chang 
ends up in factional politics analysis (radicals versus old cadres), but he 
also brings in the decisive role of key individual elites. He notes a chain 
of events in elite conflicts: that critical issues expose broad philosophical 
differences that eventually reduce to personal factors. His conclusion -is 
that conflict is based not only on a struggle over principles (e.g. prag? 
matism versus ideological purity) but also on a struggle for power. Harry 
Harding’s analysis leads to slightly different categories of elites. He sug- 
gests bureaucratic interest groups are the key. He notes sub-groups 
within key civilian and military categories. In the civilian bureaucracy 
he identifies party leaders, heavy industry managers, and economic man: 
agers. In the military he identifies the General Political’ Department, 
the General Staff, and regional commands as three elements within: the 
military with different positions on issues. He notes that policy is formed 
through coalitions of these sub-groups. An important observation -by 
both Chang and Harding is that there is no simple party- army dicho: 
tomy; that real political life is much more complicated. l 

Heath Chamberlain goes beyond mere categorization by attempting 
to correlate types of elites (by degree of identification with the new 
order and degree of identification with local interests—outside reds, 
local reds, and local whites) with organizational tasks (generalist, man- 
agement, control, mobilization) over time.2® He further breaks ‘elite 
types down into: (1) sex, (2) age, (3) place of origin, (4) degree of ‘urban 
exposure, (5) level of formal education, (6) foreign travel, (7) earliest 
participation in.CCP, (8) revolutionary route, and (9) revolutionary ‘task 
area (military /political/administrative). Chamberlain’s sample is espe4 
cially interesting. He places the elites in three cities (Guangzhou [Can- 
ton], Tianjin [Tientsin], and Shanghai) into a single data base, arid his 
conclusions help to explain center-municipal relations. i 


` 28 Parris Chang, “Mao’s Last Stand,” Problems of Communism 4 (July/August 
1976), pp. 1-17. Also see Parris Chang, “Mao Tse-tung and His Generals: Some 
Observations on Military Intervention in Chinese Politics,” in Frank Horton, et al, 
eds., Comparative Defense Policy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974), 
pp- 121-128. Also see Parris Chang, “Provincial Party Leaders’ Strategies for Survival 
During the GPCR,” in Scalapino, Elites, pp. 501-539. Also see Harry Harding, “The 
Evolution of Chinese Military Policy,” in Horton, Comparative Defense Policy, PP. 
216-232. 

29 Heath B. Chamberlain, “Transition and Consolidation in Urban China: A 
Study of Leaders and Organizations in Three Cities, 1949-1953,” ” in ae 
Elites, pp. 245-301. 
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Lynn White’s examination of Shanghai elites focuses on elite re- 
sponse to events.3? He describes groups not so much by past experience 
as by how they coalesce under modern crisis conditions. The assump- 
tion by all these approaches is that by identifying elite types that per- 
vade, usually by sheer quantity, key policy-making or policy-implement- 
ing organizations, explanations and predictions about policy can be 
made. This group goes beyond background categorization and attempts 
to correlate the elite nature with other variables: issues, policy outcomes, 
historical periods, or organizational changes. 

Data and conclusions based on these forms of micro-analysis add 
significant depth to our understanding of the Chinese political system 
and elite conflict within the system. They have provided a sound foun- 
dation for more complex efforts that can begin to tie more of the vari- 
ables together. 

: Nearly all of the approaches discussed above reach conclusions 
that are based upon some form of factional model of politics, although 
Bennett and Chamberlain touch briefly on elements of a bureaucratic 
model. They attempt to explain political change within the political 
system, not of the political system. It will require more effort along the 
lines -of a bureaucratic model to move in that direction, 

_. - A number of scholars have chosen the bureaucratic model of poli- 
tical analysis. William Parish, in an excellent critique of the Whitson 
Field Army model, suggests the need to develop bureaucratic rather than 
factional models.2 Doak Barnett and Ezra Vogel use micro-analysis of 
the bureaucracy to explain changes in structures, functions, leadership 
types, and relationships within and between organizations.3? Both are 
concerned with the movement from revolutionary to manager or bur- 
eaucrat. Both develop categories like those who study elites as factions, 
but their purpose is to show changes in elite leadership in the bureauc- 
racy and thus changes in the bureaucracy itself. 

- Vogel's cadres include: Long March veterans, War of Resistance 
cadres, Liberation cadres, Uprising personnel (defectors), and Retained 
personnel (based mostly on date of entry into the CCP). Barnett lists 15 
categories of cadres: state (paid by the state), local (paid by the com- 
mune), administrative, army (officer), army (enlisted men), old cadres, 
new cadres, Long March cadres, Yenan cadres, Anti-Japanese War 
cadres, Liberation War cadres, leadership cadres, ordinary cadres, re- 
tained cadres, and backbone cadres. The mixture of criteria shows con- 
cern for both past experience (i.e, Long March cadre) and current 


80 Lynn White, “Leadership in Shanghai, 1955-1969,” in Scalapino, Elites, pp. 
302-377. 

31 William Parish, “Factions in Chinese Military Politics,” China Quarterly 56 
(October/December 1973), pp. 667-699, 
, 32A., Doak Barnett, “Social Stratification and Aspects of Personnel Management 
in the Chinese Communist Bureaucracy,” China Quarterly 28 (October/December 
1966), pp. 8-39, and Ezra Vogel, “From Revolutionary to Semi-Bureaucrat: The 
‘Regularization’ of Cadres,” China Quarterly 29 (January/March 1967), pp. 36-60. 
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status factors (i.e., state cadre), which are based on organizational affilia- 
tion or level within the hierarchy. In the latter case there is an assump- 
tion that organizational affiliation influences behavior. l 

Victor Falkenheim uses a form of bureaucratic model to examine 
elites in a single province (Fujian [Fukien]) over a particular period 
(1949-1966).23 His choice of province and deliberate decision to elimin- 
ate the PLA from consideration detract from his study, but his analytical 
method is useful. He breaks the state structure into three categories: 
administrative (policy oriented), business, and enterprises (both imple- 
mentation oriented). He also types the functions for translating central 
policy into action: supervision, coordination, and representation. He 
discusses control processes within the system and shows a special con- 
cern for the province-center relationship. He, too, identifies groups 
within the province by background, but not as rigorously as others. 

Michael Y. M. Kau offers a balanced and sophisticated approach 
using a bureaucratic model.34 He examines elite background and career 
patterns, focusing on formal roles and patterns of elite recruitment and 
mobility to see how close the Chinese attempt at institution building 
comes to the Weberian ideal type. His is an outstanding mixture of 
micro- and macro- political analysis. E 

Chalmers Johnson is another scholar who bases his macro-analysis 
‘on a thorough reading of many micro-analytic studies. His focus, simi- 
lar to those of Vogel and Barnett, was the movement between bureau- 
cratic and Caesarist modes of rule. This approach seems to have espe- 
cially useful overview perspectives that allow accurate explanation and 
prediction. The bureaucratic model, though, is what holds the. work 
together. 

Robert Scalapino’s most recent work begins where his last work 
finished.26 He combines micro- and macro-analysis into a middle-level 
approach. He categorizes elites by background (mostly military, party- 
administrative, and mass representatives) and then examines how the 
categories change over time in different categories of province level 
units (frontier, municipal, ordinary). Scalapino’s conclusions include 
an increasing use of the more complex bureaucratic’ model, and he 
reaches conclusions about stability, role of the military, and province- 
center relations. 

Frederick Teiwes, the first to see the importance of province level 
elites as the critical point of interface between policy makers and policy 


38 Victor Falkenheim, “Provincial Leadership in Fukien 1949-1966,” in Scala- 
pino, Elites, pp. 199-244. 

34 Michael Y. M. Kau, “The Role of the Military in Transition: The Politics 
of Mao’s Army Building,” Paper presented to Fifth Sino-American’ Conference on 
Mainland China (Taipei, Taiwan, June 1976). 

35 Chalmers Johimo, “Caesarism in China,” Encounter (December 1976), pp. 
76-83. - 
36 Robert A. Scalapino, “The CCP’s Provincial Secretaries,” Problems of Com- 
munism 24 (July/August 1976), pp. 18-35. 
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implementors, also uses a combination of micro- and macro-analysis,8? 
He develops an. elite profile (age, education, experience, insider, out- 
sider, personal ties) and examines how the various categories move in 
and out (tenure.and turnover) of key positions in the party bureaucracy. 
He looks at the interchange of assignments within and between the 
bureaucratic hierarchies (vertical and lateral mobility) as an indicator 
of. bureaucratic control. He notes variations within different provinces 
and .examines the degree of functional differentiation and specialization 
within the bureaucracy in general. Finally, he attempts to reach con- 
clusions about stability based on patterns of control and elite movement. 
He develops.an index and rates the provinces by relative stability. 
Teiwes provides an excellent foundation for additional research on 
province level elites. , 

At the more complex end of the spectrum. of research efforts are 
the. works of Andrew Nathan and Yung Wei.*8 Both suggest movement 
to a.more comprehensive systems approach to-analysis..Nathan describes 
a system of factions that maintains an equilibrium. He suggests that fac- 
tional. politics is a mode of political interplay with fifteen observable 
‘characteristics. He.recognizes the inherent weaknesses of his model,. that 
it only helps to explain behavior post hoc and that it has little predic- 
tive value except for the restoration of an equilibrium. 
=- Yung Wei develops seven sets of variables and places- them in a 
systems model. His focus is on elites and his variables include: (1) so- 
cial, economic, and political environment; (2) personal background; -(3) 
political ideology; (4) path of recruitment; (5) types of elites; (6) types 
of. elite conflicts; and (7) outcomes of elite conflicts. His systems model 
is similar to Bennett’s identification of variables, but he shows more 
concern for identifying testable hypotheses as opposed to mere descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, his short paper is heuristic only, and he has yet to 
apply his. model in detail. Ks 

The two principal models, factional and bureaucratic, have yielded 
mixed results depending partially on the questions posed. ‘The factional 
model] has proven more useful for short range policy explanation and 
prediction. The bureaucratic model offers a more comprehensive ex- 
planation and more long range predictive capacity. 

There are significant variations within each general model. The 
factional models can be divided into two categories based on the criteria 
for identifying.a faction or group. One category includes the factions 
defined by the current issue orientation (for philosophical, organiza- 


37 Frederick Teiwes, Provincial Party Personnel in Mainland China, 1956-1966 
.(New York: Occasional Papers of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University, 
.1967).- Frederick Teiwes, “Provincial Politics in China: Themes and Variations,” in 
John Lindbeck, ed., China: Management of a Revolutionary Society (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1971), pp. 116-192. i : 

38 Andrew Nathan, “A Factionalism Model for CCP Politics,” China Quarterly 
.53- (January/March 1973), pp. 34-66. Yung Wei, “Elite Conflict in Chinese Politics: 
A Comparative Note,” Studies in Comparative Communism,.1 and :2 (Spring/ 
Summer 1974), pp. 64-73. 
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tional interest, or selfish motivations) of the members. The second cate- 
gory includes the factions defined by common identity-forming past ex- 
perience or characteristics. Some studies include combinations of both 
types. More complex factional models attempt to correlate the factions 
with issues or events to determine influence relationships. Some of thé 
factional models have been successful at establishing a relationship be- 
tween elite types and specific political outcomes, but they are still very 
narrow and fail to see general political change or implications. Further, 
the relationships are always explained from hindsight and predictions 
have been generally weak. 

The bureaucratic model or some combination of bureaucratic and 
factional models offer more potential for prediction. It forces the analyst 
to use more macro-analysis, but based on micro-analysis. It is important 
then to look at the forest and the trees to avoid getting lost in the trees, 
The systems models may provide a means by which variables can be kept 
in perspective, but the complexity and lack of explanatory or predictive 
value suggest that they are of Jess value than the combination of macro- 
and micro-analysis described above. 


Method of Analysis 


The starting point in the search for answers about political change 
has to be in man, whether acting alone or in groups. Structural and 
functional analysis of institutions alone cannot provide adequate ex- 
planations. When acting alone man’s behavior must be examined by 
biographic psycho-social analysis. While it does not explain every- 
thing, an individual's life experience, especially his occupational ex- 
perience, certainly contributes to his behavioral patterns when he is in 
a policy-making position.4° Analysis of those experiences helps to iden- 
tify factors that determine values and attitudes affecting behavior in 
policy-making. 

But the nature of conflict in Chinese politics is different. It is more 
collective than individual so it is necessary to examine conflict in the 
context of group conflict.4 Since decisions are generally group decisions 
rather than individual command-type decisions, the most useful ap- 
proach for understanding Chinese politics must be some combination 
of analysis of groups or organizations and analysis of individuals who 
make up the groups. The approach that draws upon both types of 
analysis is elite studies. 

But elite analysis, as was seen in the review of literature above, can 
be approached in many ways. The most fruitful approach seems to be a 


39 See Richard Solomon, Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese Political Culture 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971). 

40 Kenneth Jowitt, “An Organizational Approach to the Study of Political Cul- 
ture in Marxist-Leninist Systems,” The American Political Sciénce Review, 68 (Sep- 
tember 1974), pp. 1171-1191. 

41 Parris Chang, Power and Policy in China, especially chapter 7. 
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middle-level approach that combines macro- and micro-analysis. Such 
analysis should include examination of elite mobility and assignments 
within key Chinese bureaucracies (the Central Committee, military re- 
gion and province party, army and government organizations). One ap- 
proach is to clarify institutional relationships and elite role patterns by 
focusing on one type of institutional linkage: the interlocking roles of 
elite members. Once the scope and nature of these interlocking roles are 
exposed, changes over time can be examined. A determination can then 
be made as to whether any structural change has taken place and if so 
to what extent that change is likely to impact on future institution- 
building or bureaucratic stability. 


MONTE RAY BULLARD is Lieutenant Colonel in the United States Army. 





CHINA’S “PUNITIVE” WAR ON 
VIETNAM: A MILITARY ASSESSMENT 





Harlan W. Jencks 


THE CHINESE “SELF-DEFENSE counterattack” into the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) on February 17, 1979 may prove 
to be a turning point in the history of the Marxist-Leninist movement. 
It was the first invasion of a communist country by another without 
any pretence of an ideological justification, or “invitation” by that 
country’s people. Moreover, it flies in the face of the Maoist doctrine 
of Third World solidarity! Such long-ranging issues deserve careful 
consideration, and will be touched on in this article. 

The events are still so recent, however, and so many critical facts. 
remain unknown, that the full political implications cannot yet be dis- 
cerned. Instead, this article will concentrate on a single issue: What 
does the Sino-Vietnamese war of February-March 1979 indicate about 
the military capabilities of the People’s Republic of China (PRC)? 
This issue needs to be addressed, if for no other reason, because a widen- 
ing circle of writers and decision-makers seem to regard the PRC as one 
leg of the global “superpower triangle.”? This study will consider three 
main topics: China’s military-strategic objectives; the actual conduct of 
military operations; and, finally, what the military results indicate about 
Chinese military capabilities and prospects. 


Objectives 


China’s leaders have been particularly consistent in their under- 
standing and use of military force as “an extension of politics by other 


1 David Bonavia, “Changing the Course of History,” Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view (hereafter FEER), March 2, 1979, p. 9. 

2¥For an excellent analysis of this notion, see Banning Garrett, “China Policy 
and the Strategic Triangle,” in Eagle Entangled: American Foreign Policy in a 
Complex World (Longman, 1979), pp. 228-261. Also see Jonathan D. Pollack, “The 
Logic of Chinese Military Strategy,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, January 
1979, pp. 22-33. 
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means.” The handling of war news by Beijing (Peking) clearly expressed 
the idea that the “counterattack” was virtually an undifferentiated con- 
tinuation of the escalating armed clashes that had disrupted the Sino- 
Vietnamese border since 1977. Indeed, the primary stated objective of 
the “counter-attack” was to pacify the border region, and to permit its 
Chinese inhabitants to resume normal lives. During the first week of 
fighting, while actual war news was almost totally lacking, the PRC 
media carried dozens of. stories about the return of peaceful normalcy 
that the “counterattack” had brought to the Yunnan-Guangxi 
(Kwangsi) border.’ 

Beyond that single stated aim were issues and goals that reached far 
beyond Southeast Asia. The fate of the Chinese minority (“Hoa”) people 
of Vietnam, for example, concerned the Chinese authorities. This was 
not only an issue in its own right, but was tied up with the current PRC 
effort to woo the support (and foreign exchange remittances) of the 
world’s Overseas Chinese communities. 

The military action can also be seen as the logical continuation of 
a de facto choosing up of sides in East Asia. This process culminated in 
the Brzezinski visit to China (May 1978), the Sino-Japanese Peace and 
Friendship Treaty (August), the Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship and Co- 
operation Treaty (November), U.S..PRC diplomatic recognition (De: 
cember), the SRV conquest of Kampuchea (December 1978-January 
1979), and Deng Xiaoping’s (Teng Hsiao-ping) visit to the United States 
(January-February). The PRC-SRV border dispute was thus entangled 
with global power politics. The hardening of “quasi-alliances” was fa- 
cilitated by the continuing hostility of the Soviet and American govern- 
ments toward China and Vietnam, respectively. 

The Chinese “pacification” of the border was intended to “punish” 
the Vietnamese and “teach them a Jesson.” Exactly what this entailed 
was only gradually spelled out after the first week of the invasion. The 
initial lack of announced Chinese objectives helped keep the Vietnam- 
ese (and the rest of the world) off balance, since no one knew just how 
far, or for how long, or in what manner the attack would proceed. It 
gradually emerged that the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
was specifically instructed to destroy Vietnamese gun emplacements and 
installations that “threatened” China and to bloody the Vietnamese 
Army (VNA) sufficiently to dissuade it from further “provocations.” In 
the latter regard, it was implied that VNA regular divisions (as opposed 
to militia or border defense units) were to be drawn into battle and 
“punished.’"* 


3 Jiefang Junbao [Liberation: Army Daily, hereafter JFJB), Beijing, quoted by 
Beijing Domestic Service, February 20, 1979, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report, China (hereafter eg No. 37, pp. El-E2; and Renmin Ri- 
bao [People’s Daily], February 22, 1979, p. 2. 

4 KYODO, February 23, 1979, trans. in "FBIS, No. 38, pp. A13f, cited an un- 
named PRC source that “The important thing ,.. was to impress upon the Viet- 
namese that they have been ‘hurt.’” 
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There were additional objectives. Though the Chinese were fairly 
consistent in saying the only issue was the border dispute itself, it was 
evident that they hoped to relieve pressure on the Khmer Rouge by 
drawing VNA forces out of Kampuchea for the defense of Vietnam® in 
order to demonstrate that the PRC is a reliable ally. This was closely 
related to two other propaganda points that Beijing wished to under- 
score. First, China means what it says, and Deng’s repeated threats to 
“punish” Vietnam were no bluff. Second, the Soviet Union is not a 
reliable ally. Making this point was predicated on Beijing’s calculation 
that, despite the November 1978 treaty, the Soviets would not go to war 
to assist the SRV. This in turn would demonstrate to the United States, 
Japan, and NATO that the USSR is a Papa tiger” that will back 
down when-confronted by decisive action.® 

An apparent but unstated goal was to demonstrate China’s regional 
military power, and implicitly to reassert the traditional Chinese prerog- 
ative of “‘chastizing the barbarians” within the traditional areas of 
Chinese hegemony. Needless to say, this goal has been hotly denied, 
particularly in. view of Beijing’s. ongoing campaign to paint the USSR 
and SRV as “big and little hegemons.”7 Also unstated was a desire to 
test the PLA, which had not conducted extensive combat operations 
since 1962. The war provided an opportunity to evaluate tactics, equip- 
ment, logistics, and communications systems, as well as providirig com- 
bat experience for a new generation of Chinese. soldiers. 

.At the outset of the “counterattack,” Chinese leaders were at pains 
to announce that the “self-defense counterattack” was “limited in time 
and space” and China did “not want one inch of Vietnamese territory.”8 
Despite the bluster of statements by both sides throughout the subse- 
quent fighting, their conduct indicatéd just how strongly both wanted 
to keep hostilities confined to the mountains of northern Annam. 

But while the attack was to be “limited,” the Chinese did not ini- 
tially define just what these limits were. About a week after the invasion 
began, as it became clear that the PLA would not win the lightning 
victory anticipated, Vice Premier Wang Zhen (Wang Chen) disclosed 
that Chinese forces would: not go into the Red River delta. The Chi- 
nese thus gave up the advantage of keeping their opponent uncertain 
about their military objectives. The battle would be confined to the 
mountains. That substantially reduced the danger of Soviet intervention 
(clearly the reason for Wang's casa but it also permitted Hanoi to 


5 Christian Science Monitor (hereafter CSM), February 6, 1979, p. 

6 Xin Wan Bao [New Evening News, hereafter XWB], Hong ee March 7, 
1979. In an interview with the president of KYODO news service, on February 26, 
Deng said the PRC attack was intended to demonstrate that China was not afraid 
of the Soviet Union. FBIS, No. 39, pp. A5-A6. 

Ñ es [New China News Agency, hereafter XH], April 13, 1979, in FBIS, 
0. 73, p. E2. 
s XH, February 17, 1979. 
9 Nayan Chanda, FEER, March 9, 1979, p. 14. 
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prevent a decisive Chinese victory by simply refusing to send regular 
divisions into the mountains, That would not be necessary since the 
economic and political heart of northern Vietnam was not in danger. 
From February 24 on, the VNA had only to fight hard enough to make 
a face-saving show. The PLA would have no withdraw before the rainy 
season. Thus, the only place the VNA made a stand was at Lang Son, 
and there for mainly psychological reasons. 


Conduct of the Operation 


Timing: A combination of good luck and deliberate timing per- 
mitted the Chinese to strike at an extremely advantageous time with 
respect to both the global situation and tactical considerations. The 
Soviet-Vietnamese treaty threatened a considerable increase of Soviet 
military aid to the SRV, but the Soviet military presence in Vietnam 
was still fairly small in mid-February 1979. Chinese leaders probably 
saw time working against them in this respect, and therefore wanted to 
strike sooner rather than later.1° At the same time, the Soviets were 
known to be in the delicate final stages of the SALT II negotiations 
with the U.S., and were judged less likely to disrupt that process by 
reacting violently against China. 

The Vietnamese were becoming heavily engaged in a guerrilla war 
against China’s “quasi-ally” in Kampuchea. While this was a continu- 
ing affront to Chinese prestige, it also presented them an opportunity 
by weakening the defenses of northern Vietnam. In retaliation for the 
Kampuchean invasion, the Chinese had cut off oil exports to Vietnam 
in late 1978. Since this had constituted over half of the SRV’s supply, 
China’s “counterattack” was nicely timed to catch it with very low re- 
serves, before the Russians could make up the difference.™4 

Beijing had just “played the American card,” and Deng had just. 
returned from a triumphal tour of the U.S., where he had loudly pro- 
claimed his intention to “teach a lesson” to Hanoi. By launching the 
invasion only a week after his return, he made it appear that the “coun- 
terattack” had American backing, or at least acquiescence.!2 The Carter 
administration inexplicably reenforced this impression by ‘allowing 
Treasury Secretary Blumenthal to proceed with his visit to China on 
February 24. An ironic bonus was that, since the ROC-U.S. Mutual 
Security Treaty is still in effect until January 1, 1980, a residual U.S. 
military presence on Taiwan virtually guaranteed tranquility on the 
Fujian (Fukien) Front in early 1979. Thus, the PLA could confidently 
redeploy most of its Fujian units to the southern border. 


10 Soviet arms aid commitments under the treaty are discussed in Xiandat 
Junshi [Contemporary Military Affairs, hereafter XDJS], Hong Kong, No. 28, Feb- 
ruary 1979, p. 38. 
hh D. Rancic, Politika (Belgrade), March 8, 1979, p. 1, in FBIS, No. 51, pp. Al7~ 


AlB. 
12 Garrett, “China Policy,” pp. 229-250. 
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Tactical surprise may also have been achieved by attacking during 
the visit to Beijing of Indian Foreign Minister Vajpayee.18 This was 
the first visit of an Indian cabinet officer to China since 1962, and held 
the promise of breaking the ice between the two countries. Vietnamese 
leaders would reasonably have expected that the impending invasion 
would not begin until Vajpayee’s scheduled return to Delhi on Feb- 
ruary 20.14 

The rainy season begins in northern Vietnam in April. The PLA 
therefore had to move quickly if a campaign was to be conducted before 
the rains began. This required a trade-off against another weather con- 
sideration far to the north, where the spring thaw along the Amur and 
Ussuri Rivers also begins in April or May. A Soviet ground attack into 
northeastern China would be facilitated by frozen ground and rivers, 
but would be badly hindered by the thaw. Thus, the “counterattack” 
had to be timed to give the PLA a maximum of favorable weather in the 
south, while leaving only a minimum of it to the Soviet Army in the 
north. Mid-February would seem to be an optimum time. For all these 
reasons, it was absolutely essential that the PLA go into Vietnam, ad- 
minister the “punishment,” and then get back out quickly. 

Contingency planning for an invasion of Vietnam had probably 
been underway for years. The actual decision to proceed was probably 
made in late December or early January, based upon some sort of au- 
thorization at the Third Plenum in mid-December 1978. Large scale 
troop deployments were first detected in January, about the same time 
the command headquarters for the operation was established. 


Command Arrangements: In peacetime, the Chinese military structure 
has no level of command below the General Staff Department (GSD) 
that can control more than a single army corps (ye jum). In the event of 
„war, especially beyond China’s borders, an ad hoc “front” may “be or- 
ganized along structural lines with size and composition of forces, in- 
cluding paramilitary forces and their supporting elements, drawn up 
according to the military situation and the geographic area and military 
regions [MRs] concerned.”!5 American intelligence has long posited 
that a “Southern Front,” oriented on Indochina, would embrace the 
Kunming (K’un-ming) and Guangzhou (Canton) Military Regions.16 
That was exactly what happened in January 1979. 

Xu Shiyou (Hsii Shih-yu), commander of the Guangzhou MR, and a 
close political associate of Deng Xiaoping, was named Front commander. 
Wang Bicheng (Wang Pi-ch’eng), the Kunming MR commander, who 
had no personal experience in mountain warfare, was replaced by Yang 


418 Agence France Press (hereafter AFP) and XH, February 15, 1979, in FBIS, 
No. 34, pp. A10-A11. 
14 Russell Spurr, FEER, March 2, 1979, p. 10. 
16 Handbook on the Chinese Armed Forces (Washington, D.C.: DIA, July 1976), 
. 2-1. 
16 Ibid, 
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Dezhi (Yang Te-chih), who was named Front deputy commander. Yang, 
formerly Commander of the Wuhan MR, and a veteran mountain 
fighter from the Korean War, reportedly had direct command over op- 
erations inside Vietnam.1? Appointed Chief of Staff of the Southern 
Front was Zhang Tingfa (Chang T’ing-fa), a Politburo member who is 
commander of the PLA air force.18 

Zhang’s appointment is a bit puzzling, since his career has been al- 
most entirely in the air force. In the early 1970s he was reportedly as- 
signed to the Mobilization Subdepartment of the GSD, in which ca- 
pacity he dealt with militia affairs.19 This may help explain his assign- 
ment to the Southern Front, since the militia played an important role 
in the Chinese logistical system while the air force was deployed to the 
south, but was never committed to combat. Perhaps the explanation is 
simply that Zhang is an effective administrator, and a close political 
ally of Deng Xiaoping. 


The “Northern Front’: In the north, a similar arrangement was made 
against the eventuality of Soviet military action. A “Northern Front” 
was set up under Li Desheng (Li Te-sheng), commander of the Shenyang 
MR. It reportedly encompassed the territory, militia, regional forces, 
and main forces in the Xinjiang (Sinkiang), Lanzhou (Lanchow), Bei- 
jing, and Shenyang MRs. Three hundred thousand people were re- 
portedly exacuated from border areas, and the entire Northern Front 
went on maximum alert when the “counterattack” began.?° Chinese 
spokesmen stated on several occasions that Soviet reaction had been 
“carefully and soberly calculated,”21 would not be “too big,’2? and 
could be dealt with if necessary. There was a certain bravado in these 
statements that indicated considerable Chinese confidence that the So- 
viets would not, in fact, intervene. 

In the event, Beijing was correct. Moscow reacted publicly only on 
February 18 to the effect that the USSR would “honor its commit- 
ments.”23 This proved to involve a considerable increase in Soviet sup- 


17 Guang Jiao Jing [Wide Angle, hereafter GJJ], Hong Kong, No. 78, March 
16, 1979), p. 9. At this writing, it is not clear whether Wang Bicheng simply traded 
jobs with Yang (i.e., became Wuhan MR commander). At any rate, the incident 
speaks volumes about the priority of political over military considerations in the 
assignment of MR commanders. 

18 Ibid., pp. 11-12; KYODO, February 20, 1979, in FBIS, No. 37, p. A6; and 
Kunming Provincial Service, February 13, 1979, in FBIS, No. 34, p. J2. 

19“One October 1974 National Day Festivities,” (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate 
General, Defense Liaison Office, October 1974), p. 4. 

20 G. Biannic, AFP, February 21, 1979, in FBIS, No. 37, p. E2; KYODO, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1979, in FBIS, No. 37, p. A6; and Tiantian Ri Bao aed Day Daily, 
hereafter TT RB], Hong Kong, February 20, 1979, in FBIS, No. 37, p. E4. 

21 Deng Xiaoping reportedly said this to EEC Chairman Ray Jenkins on Feb- 
ruary 23. AFP, February 23, 1979, in FBIS, No. 39, p. Al. 

22 AFP, February 27, 1979, in FBIS, No. 40. Also see Deng’s alleged analysis in 
Ming Bao [Bright News, hereafter MB], Hong Kong, March 4, 1979, p. 1; and AFP, 
February 21, 1979, which reports a Central Committee document to this effect, in 
FBIS, No. 37, pp. E2-E3. . 

23 Quoted by Miles Hanley, FEER, March 2, 1979, p. 12. 
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ply shipments, airlift assistance, and aerial reconnaissance, all of which 
supported the SRV defense without risking direct Soviet involvement. 


Forces Committed: The Chinese press has persistently referred to all 
PLA troops in the “counterattack” as “border guards” or “frontier 
guards,” just as was done in the 1962 Sino-Indian conflict. That is sim- 
ply not true. Ten of China’s eleven MRs reportedly contributed forces 
to the Southern Front,*4 although the majority were drawn from the 
Chengdu (Ch’eng-tu), Kunming, Guangzhou, Fuzhou and Wuhan MRs. 

Xinhua news agency provided plenty of proof that main force 
units were conducting the attack by releasing film coverage of such 
equipment as 130mm and 122mm artillery pieces, 140mm multiple 
rocket-launchers, pontoon bridges, and Type-62 light tanks—none of 
which is assigned to regional or border units.” The combat engineer 
units that opened the way for the advance are virtually all main force 
units, as are virtually all tank regiments.2¢ Regional and militia units 
did play important roles in the operation. They not only defended Chi- 
nese territory against VNA raids, but also accompanied the advance, 
providing rear area security, logistical support, and labor services.?7 

The size of the Chinese task force has been estimated variously, 
but the general consensus is that eight army corps (about 20 divisions) 
in addition to support units were concentrated near the border. Total 
PLA forces available probably numbered about 300,000 soldiers, 700- 
1000 aircraft, about 1000 tanks, and at least 1500 pieces of heavy artil- 
lery. Most of the maneuver forces (essentially tanks and infantry) and 
all of the aircraft were held in reserve and never committed.?® The 
initial attack was made by six or seven divisions, which were later 
joined by perhaps four.more. At the climax of the fighting, in early 
March, there were roughly 80,000 Chinese soldiers inside Vietnam, with 
the large majority of them committed to the battle for Lang Son. 

To meet the assault, the Vietnamese initially had only about 75,000- 


24 AFP, February 25, 1979, in FBIS, no. 39, The same report cites an internal 
Party document concerning. a regiment from the Fuzhou (Foochow) MR that came 
to a bad end in a Vietnamese minefield. 

25 See photographs in Beijing Review (hereafter BR), No. 10, March 9, 1979, p. 
15; Da Gong Bao (Hong Kong), March 3, 4, and 7, 1979; and MB, March 9, 1979, p. 1. 

26 XH, March 27, 1979, in FBIS, No. 62, pp. E4-E5. XH, March 1, 1979, in FBIS, 
No. 43, p. Al3; XH, March 1, 1979, in FBIS, No. 44, p. All; and XH, March 3, 1979, 
in FBIS, No. 44, p. A15. i 

27 XH, March 2, 1979, in FBIS, No. 44, pp. A11-A12; XH, March 27, 1979, in 
FBIS, No. 62, p. E5; XH, March 28, 1979, in FBIS, No. 65, p. Q3; and JFJB, March 
8, 1979, in FBIS, No. 47, p. A8. . 

28 AFP, February 27, 1979, in FBIS, No. 40. Deng confirmed to American re- 
porters that U.S. intelligence estimates of the Chinese force’s size were accurate. 
For statistics, see AFP, March 6, 1979, in FBIS, No. 46, p. A4; XDJS, No. 28, Feb- 
ruary 1979, pp. 38-39; XH, February 26, 1979, in FBIS, no. 40. Spurr, FEER, March 
2, 1979, p. 10; AFP, March 5, 1979, in FBIS, No. 45, p. A8; New York Times (here- 
after NYT), February 24, 1979, pp. 1 and 4; MB, March 8, 1979, p. 1; KYODO, 
February 20, 1979, in FBIS, No. 37, p. A6 (this report mistranslates Jun (an army 
corps, generally of three divisions) as “division”; and GJJ, No. 78 (March 16, 1979),- 
Pp. 9-0. 
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100,000 border troops and militia. These proved to be much better 
trained, equipped, and led than anyone expected. They put up a stub- 
born defense that allowed reenforcements to arrive from Laos and the 
south—some of the latter flown in by Soviet transports.?° 

Naval and air forces were conspicuous by their absence from the 
battle, perhaps the most evident measure taken by both sides to limit 
the scope of the war. There were several reports of Chinese tactical air 
strikes on the first day.2° However, on February 24 both sides denied 
rumors that Haiphong had been bombed, and the Chinese spokesman 
added that, “The Chinese air force has not been involved in the war 
and fighting has occurred only in border areas.”81 This was corrobo- 
rated by the absence of air units and flight crews from the orgy of 
medal-giving and the countless tales of “heroic deeds” that filled the 
PRC media in March and April. The only air force unit cited for hero- 
ism was a ground radar station.2? However, the Chinese did choose to 
show off their air force for propaganda purposes, and in December- 
March released the first films ever of their F-9 fighter bomber, F-8 (MiG- 
21) fighter, ATOLL air-to-air missile, and CSS-1 medium range ballistic 
missile.#3 

There were unconfirmed but persistent reports that the Vietnamese 
were using poison gas against the PLA and Chinese civilians.*4 Similar 
reports have been filtering out of Kampuchea and Laos since last fall. 
There were also reports of some sort of sinister “death ray” weapon(s), 
which the VNA was supposedly “testing” for the Soviets.25 The Chinese 
have been officially silent on these matters, and the evidence is too ten` 
tative to merit more than passing mention. 


Strategy and Tactics: The actual course of the campaign has been 
described in general terms by the Hong Kong press. A careful analysis 
of Chinese and Vietnamese news releases would yield a detailed picture: 
to a military historian possessed of the requisite languages, sources, 


29 Spurr, FEER, March 9, 1979, pp. 14-15; and J. Henri, AFP, March 6, 1979, 
in FBIS, No. 46, p. A4. 

80 Spurr, FEER, March 2, 1979, p. 10; XDJS, No. 28, February 1979, p. 38; NYT, 
February 24, 1979, p. 1. f 

31 Quoted by KYODO, February 24, 1979, in FBIS, No. 39, p. A9. 

32 XH, April 29, 1979, in FBIS, No. 80, pp. P1-P2. One flying unit was com- 
mended for its conscientious patrolling of Chinese airspace, but it never fired a shot, 
Beijing Domestic Service, May 7, 1979, in FBIS, No. 92, pp. L12-L13; and XH, 
March 31, 1979, in FBIS, No. 65, p. L22. 

33 XDJS, No. 27, January 1979, pp. 35, 64-65; China Pictorial, No. 1, 1979, pp. 
40-41; and Hong Kong Television (information courtesy Defense Liaison Office, 
U.S. Con. Gen.), March 1979. . 

34 KYODO, February 20, 1979, in FBIS, No. 37, p. A6. 

35 Newsweek, May 21, 1979, p. 23; and TTRB, February 20, 1979, in FBIS, No. 
37, p. E4. 

Fe GJJ, No. 78, March 16, 1979, pp. 4-10. This is probably the best single source, 
despite its Han chauvinism, on the sequence of events. There is also an excellent 
account in Zheng Ming (Hong Kong), No. 4, April 1979, pp. 5f. 
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tactical maps, and patience, but such a study is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Two overriding impressions have emerged from the news reports 
thus far. 

First, the conduct of both sides was shaped by their determination 
to limit hostilities in both time and space. For this reason, both en- 
joyed safe rear areas, and the war was a two-dimensional land battle 
only. Because they were restricted to heavily overgrown and broken 
terrain, neither side had much incentive to test the other’s air defences, 
Effective tactical air support would be difficult in such terrain even for 
forces well trained and equipped for it (which neither the PLA nor the 
VNA is). An air defense standoff existed in the mountains where the 
VNA was protected by its excellent Soviet-made mobile air defense sys- 
tems.” The PLA has only one operational surface-air-missile (SAM)— 
the CSA-1 “Red Flag No. 4”—which is a varient of the Soviet SA-2 
(GUIDELINE). It is portable but not tactically mobile. The Chinese 
deployed a screen of these along the SRV border on the eve of the 
“counterattack.”88 It is probably. no coincidence that the slant range 
of the CSA-1 is about 50 km, and that Chinese forces reportedly were 
under orders not to advance more than 50 km into Vietnam.®® 

The second impression one gets is that the fighting was extremely 
fluid. The PLA did not, and could not, occupy and pacify a solid zone 
of control behind its leading elements. Though initially crossing the 
border in some 26 places, the Chinese attack was aimed at about five 
principal objectives (see map A)—the provincial capitals of Lai Chau, 
Lao Cai, Ha Giang, Cao Bang, and Lang Son. The PLA proceeded 
down principal roads, capturing population and communications centers 
as it went. Most of the fighting was for control of the flanking high- 
ground that controlled these “lines and dots on the map.” That the. 
Chinese did not establish control in the entire no-man’s land between 
their main lines of advance is evident from Chinese reports of Viet- 
namese: troops attacking inside China throughout the “counterattack.”. 
In one case, “scores” of VNA soldiers intruded into Napo county, 
Guangxi on February. 27—the day the battle for Lang Son was be- 
ginning some distance to the south.*° 

Both opponents employed the light infantry tactics of stealth and 
surprise for which they are justly renowned. When the Chinese attack 
commenced at 5 a.m. on February 17, thousands of PLA infantrymen 
and engineers had already infiltrated into Vietnam to cut communica-- 
tions. links, destroy selected installations, and secure crossing sites.41 


S8T7SRV battlefield air defense systems include the SA-3 (GOA), SA-6 (GAIN- 
FUL), and SA-7 (GRAIL) surface-air-missiles, and ZU-23, ZSU-28-4, and ZSU-57-2 
guns, as well as older towed types. The Military Balance A278193 (London: IISS, 

978. 


38 MB, March 8, 1979, p. 1. 

GJJ, No. 78, March 16, 1979, p. 8 

40 XH, March 2, 1979, in. FBIS, No. 44, p. A12. 

41 For “example, see Beijing Dom. Svc., March 1, 1979, in FBIS, No. 44, p. All; 
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MAP A: The Chinese “Counterattack” of February 17, 1979 es 
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Adapted from FEER, March 2, 1979, p. 11 


Most of the combat actiọns described in the Chinese press were small- 
scale infantry engagements in the mountains, 

The PLA added a new twist to an old tactic by “infiltrating” its 
light Type-62 tanks across the border through seemingly “impassible” 
terrain on February 17.42-The PLA also upheld its traditions by en- 
deavoring to deal with border inhabitants, especially of minority :na-- 
tionalities, in a generous and friendly way. They'generated a flood of 
propaganda on the. subject, and. there were reports that the Chinese 
were actually arming’some of the hill tribes.42 In any event, the PLA 
was actively stirring up anti-Vietnamese sentiment among the minori- 
ties. This sort of political warfare is virtually standard for the PLA. 
Indeed, all these tactics (except the light tanks) were used against India 
in 1962. 

’ There were several set-piece battles as well, and in these the PLA 
did not come off well. The Vietnamese defenders of Lao Cai, Dong 
Dang, and Cao Bang held up the initial Chinese thrust despite.the at- 
tackers’ massive artillery advantage. The climactic battle was the. seige 
of Lang Son, which early on assumed a significance not solely due. to its 
military importance. Located about twenty kilometers from ‘Friendship 
Pass” and 130 km from Hanol E Son’ controls entry into the Red. 


XH, March 2, 1979, in FBIS, No. 44, pp. All-Al2; Beijing Dom. Svc., March 11, 
1979, in FBIS, No. 50, p. All; and AFP, March 3, 1979, in FBIS, No. 44, p. AG. 

42 XH, March 27, 1979, in FBIS, No. 62, pp. E4-E5. 

48 Spurr, FEER, March 9, 1979, p. 14; and Henri, AFP, March 6, 1979, in FBIS, 
No. 46, p. A4. 
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River delta along the historic invasion route from the north. The Viet- 
namese, who had slowly been falling back on their own supply lines, 
could easily reenforce the town, which had long since been fortified 
against just this eventuality. Indeed, SRV planners allegedly intended 
to make Lang Son a “second Verdun.”44 
- The Chinese investment of Lang Son began on February 27 with a 
tank-infantry assault, preceded by a massive bombardment, on the key 
highground of Khau Ma Son, north of the city. In the days that fol- 
lowed, PLA units of up to regimental size advanced around the flanks 
of Lang Son, frequently fighting at night and at close quarters. The 
attack into Lang Son proper began’on March 2, as the battle for some 
of the surrounding high ground: was still in progress. The next three 
days saw the most brutal sort of combat, as the defenders were dislodged 
house by house, bunker by bunker, and tunnel by tunnel. The “fall of 
Lang Son” was reported as early as February 27, and almost daily there- 
after. Xinhua released a photograph “confirming” the capture on March 
3, but the. fighting continued for two more days. 
With the capture of hill 413, southwest of the city, at 2:40 p.m. on 
March 5, the PLA finally had established control of Lang: Son, and 
opened the way into the delta:45 Less than four hours later, the Chinese 
government announced, “The Chinese frontier troops have attained the 
goals set for them . . . [and] starting from 5 March 1979, all Chinese 
frontier troops are withdrawing to Chinese territory.”4¢ It took ten days 
to complete the withdrawal.4? The VNA followed just closely enough, 
and fired just enough artillery at the Chinese rear guard, to make a good 
show of it.48 They were clearly not anxious to slow the withdrawal or 
to provoke a counterattack, any more than the Chinese were anxious to 
be caught inside Vietnam ary the rains. 


Military Results 


Losses: By March 5 both sides had been “punished” considerably. 
The gruesome statistics range very widely, depending mostly, of course, 
upon the’ sources.*° Radio Hanoi claimed 45,000 Chinese dead and 


44 GJJ; No. 78, March 16, 1979, p. 7. The following account of- the Lang Son 
battle draws on this account, supplemented by XWB, March 4, 1979, in FBIS, No. 
48, pp. N3-N4; BR, No. 10, March 9, 1979, p. 15; AFP, March 4, 1979, in FBIS, No. 
44, p. Al6; XH, March 6, 1979, in FBIS, No. 45, A10-A11; and Tong Xiang (Hong 
Kong), No. 6, March 16, 1979, pp. 4-7, in FBIS, No. 56, pp. L11-L12. 

45 XH, March 17, 1979, in FBIS, No. 56, p. E5. 

48 BR, No. 10; March 9; 1979, p. 12. 

47 Premier Hua Guofeng Hus “Kuo-feng) told the visiting governor of Tokyo 
that the Mirra was completed on March 15. KYODO, March 16, 1979, in FBIS, 
No. 53, 

48 Si March 14, 1979, in FBIS, No. 52, p. A7. f 

49 Statistics may be found in KYODO, March 7, 1979, in FBIS, No. 47, p. A 
AFP; March 5, 1979, in FBIS, No: 44, p: A6; AFP, March 5, 1979, in FBIS, No. 45, > 
A8; ‘and GJJ, No. 78, March 16, 1979, p. $. 
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wounded,5° but has given no figures for Vietnamese losses. In contrast 
to Hanoi, which was claiming huge Chinese losses from the first day, 
Beijing was extremely reticent about reporting casualties on either side. 
The only “official” Chinese figures were disclosed on May 2 during 
an interview by PLA Deputy Chief of Staff Wu Xiuquan (Wu Hsiu- 
ch’iian) with a French military delegation." Wu put Vietnamese casual- 
ties at 50,000, of whom “far more” were killed than wounded. He said 
the PLA had suffered 20,000 casualties of whom less than half were 
killed. A “reliable Chinese source” told AFP’s George Biannic that, at 
a Party rally on March 16, Deng Xiaoping had announced estimated 
Vietnamese losses of 37,000 dead, 7,000 wounded, and 5,000 prisoners. 
By contrast, other Chinese sources have estimated equal losses of about 
10,000 dead on each side.®? The figures attributed to Deng are consider- 
ably higher even than those claimed in the Hong Kong press. Almost all 
other sources estimate Vietnamese prisoners at only one or two thous- 
and. A “background reference publication,” reportedly circulated on 
March 3 among high Chinese officials, reportedly said Chinese and Viet- 
namese losses had been “about equal,” and that the PLA had “not been 
able to conduct a modern war.”58 

The statistics are simply too contradictory to permit anything but 
tentative estimates. All-told, at least 30,000 VNA and PLA men died 
between February 17 and March 15. Total dead and wounded on ‘both 
sides, including civilians, certainly exceeded 75,000. The Vietnamese 
claim to have destroyed about. 100 PLA tanks, mainly at the border in 
the first days of the war, seems reasonable. 

The Chinese, who were reticent about casualties, were virtually 
silent concerning destroyed or captured equipment. Beyond. vague ref- 
erences to captured armored vehicles and heavy weapons at Lang Son,5+ 
they have published only two pictures of knocked out VNA tanks—both 
ancient T-34s. The Chinese have said nothing regarding rumors that 
they achieved the technical intelligence coup of the war by capturing 
three SA-6 (GAINFULL) SAM sites, with all equipment intact. 


PLA Operations: The “background reference circular” cited above 
indicated that the Chinese leadership was somewhat disappointed with 
the military aspects of the operation. Certainly, the terrain would have 
forced any army to rely upon dismounted infantry, but political con- 
straints and technical shortcomings were the main reasons that the PLA 
was “not able to fight a modern war.” 


50 Reported by KYODO, March 7, 1979, in FBIS, No. 47, p. A5. 

51 AFP, May 2, 1979, in FBIS, No. 80, pp. El-E! 2, 

52 AFP, March 21, 1979, in FBIS, No. 56, B Ll. 

53 John Fraser, CSM, March 7, 1979, p. 12. 

54 XH, March 6, 1979, in FBIS, No. 45, p. All. 

55 KYODO, March 5, 1979, in FBIS, No. 45, pp- A8-A9. The KYODO reporter's 
surmise that the Chinese “Red Flag No. 4" SAM is a copy of the Soviet SA-4 (GANEF) 
is incorrect, and was omitted by Ming Bao when it reprinted the SA-6 story on 
March 8, p. 1. 
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We have learned virtually nothing about the Chinese or Vietnamese 
air forces or navies, nor about their abilities to coordinate with their 
respective ground forces. As we have seen, political factors and the air 
defense standoff kept both air forces out of the battle area. Both navies 
were deployed, but held back. We can confirm that the light infantry 
and combat engineers of the PLA continue to be superb. We saw some 
improvement in combined arms operations, especially in large scale 
artillery support coordination, All things considered, however, the Chi- 
nese basically just integrated light tanks and heavy artillery into the 
same tactics used in India in 1962, during the early: months in Korea 
in 1951, and during the later phases of the civil war. Indeed; the tanks 
and artillery, and the “logistical tail” they necessitated, may saualy 
have slowed up the PLA advance by tying it so closely to main roads. - 

The seige of Lang Son was a relatively unfamiliar. sort of fighting 
for the PLA, which it approached in the traditional “one-spot-two-sides,” 
and “divide and destroy” manner.5* Chinese tanks and artillery were 
vital at Lang Son, where it appears they were employed reasonably well 
——although only professionally qualified observation could confirm this. 

Chinese logistical support appears to have been adequate, but 
hardly modern. Truck transportation was augmented by Yunnan and 
Guangxi militia units, which were committed in their traditional logis- 
tical roles, as were “support-the-front groups” formed of other civilians 
by local Party committees.57 This system has served the PLA well for 
decades, but is badly suited to warfare beyond the borders. It slows the 
army’s advance to the speed of human porters, and severely limits the 
capacity of the supply line itself. Furthermore, the system presents politi- 
cal problems, since the civilian porters are not nearly so well disciplined 
and imbued with the “Three Rules of Discipline and Eight Points for 
Attention” -as the soldiers. Radio Hanoi quickly picked up and exploited 
stories of Chinese civilians who allegedly plundered villages in the wake 
of the PLA’s advance. They were probably supply carriers—but it was 
easy to portray them as Han colonists, or worse.58 

On March 11 Deng reportedly told the Thai ambassador that the 
PLA “could have gone all the way to Hanoi if they wanted. .... We 
have managed to face their crack divisions, and their crack divisions 
are not so much different from militia staying on the border.”5® ‘The 
capture of Lang Son did, in fact, open the way into the Red River 
delta, and was an important psychological victory. The PLA probably 
could not have advanced to Hanoi, however, for a number of reasons. 
First, of course, was the danger of Soviet intervention. That factor alone 
‘would have stayed the Chinese advance. For military reasons alone, 
however, it is unlikely that the PLA could have reached Hanoi unless 
it had been willing to commit its entire strength and absorb prohibitive 


58 For an introduction to PLA tactics, see Handbook, Se chapter 4. 
57¥or example, XH, March Hy 1979, in FBIS, No. 51, p. A . 
58 FEER, March 2, 1979, p, 1 
-59 AFP, March 11, 1979, in “Bis, No, 49, p. A4. 
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losses. We- have already noted that the air defense “umbrella” provided 
by Chinese SAMs reached only about 50 km from the border. Beyond 
that umbrella, the PLA would have been dependent upon obsolescent 
anti-aircraft artillery and short-range fighter planes based in Guangxi. 
Every meter of advance would have brought the invaders further in 
under the-modern and formidable Hanoi-Haiphong air defense system. 

: Out in the open delta, Vietnamese. fighter-bombers, longer-range 
tank guns, and SAGGER anti-tank guided missiles could have been 
used to full-advantage against the PLA and its lengthening lines of com- 
munications. Moreover, notwithstanding Deng’s claim, the very best 
VNA divisions were not. committed. At least five of them remained in 
reserve for the. defense of Hanoi.66 The PLA, in sum, had. the oppor- 
tunity to.“conduct a modern war” after the fall of Lang Son, but wisely 
declined ‘it. ‘There: is no-reason to believe the PRC can project conven- 
tional military power any farther beyond its borders today than it.could 
in: 2:1830; . 


Conclusiòns 


: The Chinese “self- A counterattack” achieved the following 
positive results. First, Vietnamese installations in the border area were 
destroyed. More-and better ones are now under reconstruction. Second, 
the VNA; including some regular units, was “punished” with significant 
casualties. Third, PLA ground forces gained valuable combat experi- 
ence.®! And finally, Beijing proved that it means what it says. futni 
threats. are not likely-to be dismissed as bluffing. 

» ‘There are a good many more results on the debit said of the ledger. 
Chinese claims notwithstanding,® the “counterattack” did not “explode 
the myth” of.Vietnamese military power. On the contrary, . the. Viet- 
namese ‘performance, especially by border and militia units, was- impres- 
sive. Conversely, Chinese military power was not demonstrated convinc- 
ingly. In April, the Central Committee began sending out “Central So- 
licitation. Teams” (Zhongyang Weiwen Tuan) to “inquire. after the 
welfare” of the troops who participated in the “counterattack,” and to 
“spread their good experience”. among ‘troops who did not. It seems 
likely that. these teams are involved in a thorough reassessment of the 
operation, with an eye:to rapid corrective action. It would not be sur- 
prising if we soon saw evidencé of military reorganization and/or per- 
sonnel changes in the PLA, especially in the southern Military Regions. 
»: In diplomatic and political terms, the PRC lost at least as muchas 
it gained. In particular, it remains to be seen ‘whether the Chinese 
slapped the Soviets in the face and “got away with it,” as some observers 
have suggested.. The USSR benefited considerably by projecting an im- 


-60 Spurr, FEER, March -2, 1979, p. 10. Several VNA regular divisions were badly 
mauled, including the 3rd at Dong Dang, the 345th and 316A at Lau Cai, and pos- 
sibly the 346th at Lang Son. KYODO, March 29, 1979, in FBIS, No. 62, p.. ET. 

61 JFJB, quoted by Beijing Domestic Service, March 17, 1979, in FBIS, No. 55, 
p. E13. 

82 For example, XH, March 16, 1979, in FBIS, No. 54, p. El. 
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age of responsible restraint during the crisis, meanwhile providing val- 
uable assistance to Hanoi. The Soviet-Vietnamese alliance was consid- 
erably strengthened. Soviet naval and air facilities are now under 
construction at Da Nang and Cam Ranh Bay, and there has been a 
substantial increase in Soviet military power. in East Asia. Japan, 
ASEAN, and the United States are all disturbed by the heightened ten- 
sions in the area, and cannot be very grateful to China. Indeed, Beijing’s 

“surprisingly forthcoming offer.of talks” with the Soviets on. . May 5, 
demonstrated a certain Chinesé apprehension that Sino-Soviet tensions 
have been dangerously escalated.® All things considered the Soviet 
Union may come out with its reputation enhanced. . ' 

Beijing’s relations with other states may also have been ivedi 
affected. Sino-American relations were sobered at the outset by Deng’s 
cynical. manipulation of his trip to Washington. The efforts to improve 
relations with India were set back, temporarily at least, because of the 
embarrassment to New Delhi over the: presence of the Indian Foreign 
Minister in.China when the invasion began. 

The “counterattack” demonstrably failed to relieve the pressure on 
the Khmer Rouge, for the fighting in Kampuchea was more intense in 
April than it was in February. The proposed purchase of Harrier air- 
craft from Britain was not included in a trade agreement signed in 
March. Labour Party left-wingers reportedly were able to -block the 
Harrier deal as a direct result of the Chinese invasion." PRC weapons 
purchases elsewhere in Europe are likely to encounter future resistance 
as a further result of questions about “Chinese adventurism.” 

_ The Sino -Vietnamese border was not pacified, as the current news 
demonstrates. In fact, as a direct result of the Chinese action, the border 
dispute was extended to the border with Laos, and Chinese road con- 
struction units have been ousted. Both sides seem to ‘have endéd the 
battle thirsting for more blood, and there is open speculation in Beijing 
and Hong Kong about the timing of the next attack.® Both sides are, 
reportedly building up their forces, and the level of incidents on’ the 
ground, at sea, and in the air, has returned to at least the pre-invasion 
level.66: Perhaps it is only the monsoon rains that are delaying the next 
act of the tragedy. At this writing, negotiations. appear to be completely 
stalled.®? For all their Machiavellian finesse in timing the “‘self-defense 
counterattack,” and for all the sacrifice of their soldiers and’ their peo- 
ple, the Chinese authorities have probably lost more than, they.gained, 


€3 David K. Wills, CSM, May 16, 1979, pp. 1 and 16. 

64 FEER, March 2, 1979, p. 10. 

65 “Deng .. . Threatens SRV with Second ‘Lesson,’” AFP, May 1979, in FBIS, 
No. 80, El. 

66 ‘KvoDoO, April 12, 1979, in FBIS, No. 73, pp. E1-E2; XH, April 13, 1979, in 
FBIS, No. 73, p. El; AFP, April M 1979, in FBIS, No. 75, p. El; CSM, May 10, 1979, 
p. 3; and CSM, May 8, 1979, p 

67 V. G. Kulkarni, CSM, way 18, 1979, p. 4. 
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THE “GANG OF FOUR” AND THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE’S LIBERATION 
ARMY 


Alan P. L. Liu* 


Tue CHINESE PEOPLE's Liberation Army (PLA) is often 
referred to in China as “the Great Wall” of the Chinese Communist 
regime. The “Gang of Four” and their associates are probably the first 
to learn the true meaning, albeit the hard way, of that honorific. The 
“learning experience” of the “gang” in China has unintentionally bene- 
fited students of Chinese affairs in the West because the-intense struggle 
for power between the PLA High Command and the radicals from 1974 
to 1976 has exposed the PLA’s corporate interests in their entirety and 
the PLA’s role in Chinese politics. Consequently, the “myth” of the 
PLA as a unique army in the world in terms of its ideological commit- 
ment, is dispelled once and for all. The PLA High Command and the 
majority of its officers are no exception to the universal pattern of 
“soldiers in politics.” 

According to Eric Nordlinger, the politics of an officer corps is based 
on three sociological foundations of the military establishment, First, 
the officer corps has been a middle class preserve. As such, the officers, as 
a rule, are revolutionary while contesting with the hereditary aristoc- 
racy. But the officers turn to conservatism when up. against radical mo- 
bilization of the lower classes. Second, the military as a bureaucratic 
organization -has predisposed the officers to make order, hierarchy, 
achievement criteria in promotion, and the “rationality principle in 
the decision-making process” prime values. Third, the officers as pro- 
fessionals jealously guard their autonomy, exclusiveness (prevention. of 


©1I am grateful to the Regents of the University of California and the Academic 
Senate at the Santa Barbara campus for giving me a summer research fellowship in 
1977 and other research assistance thereafter that enabled me to conduct the research 
on this subject and other aspects of radicalism in Chinese politics. _ 
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any functional rivalry such as a separate militia), and expertise.t These 
political values held by the officers are complemented by the corporate 
interest of the military as an institution. The military’s corporate inter- 
est consists of adequate budgetary support, autonomy in managing their 
internal affairs, the preservation of their responsibilities in the face of 
encroachments from rival institutions, and the continulty, of the insti- 
tution itself. 

The purpose of this article isto describe and analyze the power 
struggle between the “Gang of Four” and the PLA High Command 
from 1974 to 1976 and, in the process, to accentuate the various mani- 
festations of the PLA’s political values and corporate interests, Further- 
more, this article adds one more case study to the universal dilemma of 
left-wing radicals well expressed by Katherine Chorley: 


In order to break up the resistance of the fighting forces, a revolu- 
tion from the Left must rely upon the disintegration of the rank and 
file. This objective is far more difficult to attain than support by an 
officers’ corps for pressure from the Right. Officers’ corps have always 
been politically conscious where their interests were involved. Since 

` these interests have almost invariably coincided with the existence of a 

„political system based on the rights of property, no effort has been neces- 

`- : sary on the part of Right governments to check their active political 
` -sympathies.2 


Impact of the Lin Biao. (Lin Piao) Affair 


In retrospect, Lin Biao’s death on September 13, 1971, marked the 
beginning of the end of the “Gang of Four” so far as its influence within 
the PLA High Command “is concerned. -The access to the High’ Com: 

-mand and various military units that Lin Biao had given tö Jiang Qing 

(Chiang Ch’ing) and her associates was abruptly lost. The most: crucial 
office, that of General Staff Department, was entrusted to Ye Jianying 
(Yeh Chien-ying), whose thinking Mao had once criticized for “not be- 
ing sharp enough.” By 1974, the ‘radicals had:lost even the ‘control of 
the General Political Department, whose function ‘of agitation and 
propaganda: in the ‘armed forces could be “legitimately” claimed by 
them. The only hope that the radicals had in terms of tegang access 
to the military was through Mao’s intervention. 

By 1974, Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung) had certainly realized that 
the military as an institution could not be relied upon to‘ advance his 
radical cause. But judging by the actions taken from 1974 to ashe Mao 


1 Eric A. Nordlinger,. Soldiers in Politics: Military . Coups and. Governments 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977), pp. 32-49, 

2 Katherine Chorley, Armies and the Art of Hovolution (Boston: ‘Beacon Press, 
1973), p. 108. 

» Bao Zedong Shixiang Wansui, 1969, p. 436. For available translation, see Stuart 
Schram, editor, Chairman Mao Talks to the ee Talis and Tellers: 1956-1971 
(New York: Pantheon Books, oe P: 195, ; : 
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had no “secret master plan” to steer through the Scylla of provoking 
military reactions if he imposed a radical program on the military and 
the Charybdis of giving up the radical cause. The actions that Mao took 
in the wake of the Lin Biao incident showed that he attempted to ride 
both horses—placating those military officers who had suffered in the 
Cultural Revolution by rehabilitating them in large numbers while pro- 
moting young officers arbitrarily (e.g, Sun Youguo [Sun Yu-kuo] and 
Mao Yuanxin [Mao Yuan-hsin] in Shenyang) and allowing Wang Hong- 
wen (Wang Hung-wen) to expand the militia force That the latter 
actions undermined the PLA’s corporate interest did not seem to worry 
Mao. . : $ 

While Mao hiad at least tried to balance his relations with the mili- 
tary, the four radicals were bent on a total capture of the PLA establish- 
ment. From 1974 until their imprisonment in October 1976, Jiang Qing 
and her associatés stormed the fortress of the PLA from.above and be- 
low. From above, the “Gang” used their regained positions in the Gen- 
eral-Political Department (Zhang Chunqiao [Chang Ch’un-ch’iao]) and 
the Central‘ Military Affairs Commission (Wang Hongwen) to interfere 
with virtually every issue handled by the High Command, from the 
military budget to the style of navy uniforms. From below, the agents 
of the radicals carried out agitations among the men, which culminated 
in.open encouragement of insubordination a few months before Mao’s 
death. The goals of the four radicals were clear. For immediate pur- 
poses, the radicals attempted to regain access to the military so the 
latter:could bé turned into a powerful instrument to propagate the pro- 
grams of the four leaders. That was ‘what Lin Biao had once enabled 
the radicals to do. Over the long run, the radicals sought to make the 
PLA their “Great Wall.” Using imprudent means and possessed ‘by the 
desperate mentality of “now or never,” the “Gang of Four’ violated 
every canon of civil-military relations. - 


Survival of the PLA as an Institution ` 

The first canon of civil-military relations that the radicals trans- 
gressed ‘was the denigration of the special status and legitimacy of the 
PLA in China. The radicals’ tactics consisted of openly belittling the 
PLA’s.revolutionary merits and repeatedly obstructing the High Gom- 
mand’s efforts to propagandize its past contributions to the Party. Lin 
Biao’s betrayal provided the radicals with the means to deny all his past 
military feats; victories won by Lin were attributed to Mao’s “brilliant” 
strategy, and Lin was portrayed as either a coward or an insubordinate 
officer. Historical analogies were made in which the victory of Qin Shih 


` 4For the personnel turnovers and other related activities in the military after 
Lin Biao’s death, ‘see the review articles on the Chinese Communist military in 
‘Chung-kung ‘Yen-chiu (Studies on Chinese Communism), Vol. 8, No. 2 (February 
1974); Vol. 9, No. 1 (January 1975); and Vol. 10, No, 1 (January 1976). ` 
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Huangdi (Ch’in Shih Huang-ti) over the six states in 200 s.c. was at- 
tributed to the first emperor’s “correct line,” not to his generals’ military 
feats. The PLA’s experience before 1949 was described as “‘bourgeois- 
democratic”—unfit for the socialism of the present. 

The open denigration of the PLA’s historical role by the four radi- 
cals ran parallel to the latter’s repeated hindering of the High Com- 
mand’s efforts to propagandize the army’s past merits. To prepare for 
the celebrations of the 40th and 50th anniversaries of the founding of 
the PLA in 1967 and 1977, the military propagandists had made num- 
erous films, plays, and operas and composed a number of songs glorify- 
ing the history of the PLA. Most of these activities became bones for 
bitter contention between the four radicals and the High Command. 

To counter the High Command's self-congratulating propaganda, 
the four radicals made films of their own to defame the veterans of the 
Long March. The film “Qian Qiu Yi” (Ch’ien Ch’iu Yi [Task of Thou- 
sand Years]), for example, portrayed conflicts between young officers 
and old generals of the Red Army. The “bad guy” was the deputy divi- 
sion commander, a veteran of “Resist-Japan,” “National Liberation,” 
and “‘Anti-America Aid-Korea” wars. On film, the deputy commander 
was politically apathetic, with no interest in the works of Marx-Lenin- 
Mao. When a young officer was promoted above the deputy commander, 
the latter lost his temper and even refused to participate in a military 
exercise. But, alas, almost all the anti-veteran films and plays were made 
too late in 1976 to be shown to the public. 

The radicals coupled the defamation of the High Command with 
agitation from below, among the soldiers. From 1974 to 1976, the radi- 
cals carried out a series of political study campaigns in the armed forces. 
In 1974, the “Criticize Lin Biao and Confucius” and ‘‘Criticize the 
Military Principles of Lin Biao” campaigns dominated all other politi- 
cal activities in the armed forces. In 1975 it was the “Study Proletarian 
Dictatorship,” and in 1976, “Criticize Deng Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao- 
ping).” In implementing these political propaganda campaigns, the rad- 
icals used what is known as “single line liaison”—that is, the radicals 
dispatched their agents to various military units with or without the 
approval of military authorities, and sent “reference materials” to and 
established “testing points” in lower units.6 By means of these cam- 
paigns, the radicals sought to alienate soldiers from the High Command 
and encourage insubordination. The present model unit, “Hard-bone 
Sixth Company” of Nanjing (Nanking), recalled that as a result of the 
agitation by the radicals in 1974: “Some masses in our locality came to 
our barracks to put up wall posters to attack our commanding organs 
and some sections among the troops were also affected; they refused to 


& Hongqi, No. 3, 1974, pp. 15-21. See also the rebuttal by the present leadership 
published in Renmin Ribao (hereafter RMRB) [JMJP], April 15, 1978. 
. 6 RMRB, November 10, 1976; December 13,. 1976; and Chung-kung Yen-chiu, 
Vol. 12, No. 9 (September 15, 1978), p. 160, i E 
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obey orders and commands and disregarded discipline.”? ‘The agitation 
among soldiers reached a peak from June 1976 till the death of Mao, 
when the press published stories praising soldiers for openly defying in- 
structions from above, since the directives came from Deng Xiaoping.® 
However, in reports on the soldiers’ “self-initiated critique of Deng,” 
one can also see clearly that the radicals’ campaign was confined mainly 
to their “client” units, i.e., those in Beijing (Peking), Shenyang, Shang- 
hai, and Wuhan. In addition, among soldiers, the radicals relied on new 
recruits, such as former “Red Guards.’’? 

To explore further the extent of the radicals’ penetration into the 
lower units, I have done a frequency distribution study of political cam- 
paigns in the military published in the People’s Daily from January 
1974 to October 1976. The result is shown in Figure 1. Three types of 
report are not included in the study: (1) the routine campaign of “Love 
the People” (mostly concentrated in the spring months during the tra- 


FIGURE 1: People’s Daily Coverage of Political Studies in Military Units, 
- 1974—1976 (up to October) 
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7 RMRB, February 26, 1977. 
8 Ibid June 5, 1976; June 7, 1976; July 7, 1976; and August 11, 1976. 
. 9Ibid, May 4, 1976; and May 26, 1976. i 
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ditional New Year season); (2) the orchestrated campaign. immediately 
after the Tianan Men Square riot on April 5, 1976, which will be dealt 
with separately in the section on the “exclusiveness of the military”; and 
(3) the memorial activities following Mao’s death. The rationale of this 
frequency analysis is to gauge the extent of the success of the ‘radicals’ 
proselytization by comparing the relative publicity of different units: 
Naturally this study focuses only on those political works'in the armed 
forces that were unmistakably “leftist”—e.g., those campaigns from 1974 
to 1976 mentioned earlier. 

Before we analyze the variation in different units’ receptiveness to 
radical influence, we will review the overall trend of political campaigns 
in the armed forces. Jiang Qing’ ‘had personally inaugurated the “Criti- 
cize Lin Biao and Confucius” campaign in the.army units of Beijing on 
January 24 by convening a “mobilization conference,” reportedly with- 
out Mao’s knowledge. 10 Since the régional ‘military commands had just 
undergone a major reshuffle of their commanders in December 1973 and 
January 1974, the-radicals probably. attempted ‘to use this transition 
period to penetrate the armed forces. If that was their-tactic, it- did not 
work as expected. Figure 1 shows that the campaign of “Criticize Lin 
Biao and Confucius” got underway slowly from February to June 1974. 
The frequency of political activities in various units rose from July to 
September, obviously capitalizing on the legitimate occasion of: the 
“August Ist” Army Day celebration. But it declined precipitously | in 
October and November. This type of frequency change is corroborated 
by data from hitherto confidential Party documents “dealing with’ the 
activities of the “Gang of Four” in the armed forces. Jiang Qing, for 
example, was reported to have noted a “cooling off” trend in. the “Cri- 
ticize Lin Biao and Confucius” campaign in the armed forces, particu- 
larly in the’navy and air forcé.1! In March the same year, Wang Hong- 
wen had remarked that the High Command (General Political Depart- 
ment, Chief of Staff, General Logistics Department) had put an iron lid 
over political activities in the’ armed forees.2 The sharp decline’ of 
political activities in the military in October and November is .con- 
nected with two’developments.' One is the reaction on the part of re- 
gional military ‘commanders to" the new twist in the “Criticize Lin” 
campaign in August and September which denounced Lin Biao’s mili- 
tary feats before 1949. The regional commanders who were veterans of 
the same battles that Lin fought reacted strongly to this. There was 
even a rumor then that regional commanders refused to accept a sum- 
mons to meet Mao until the latter made a self-criticism in October 1974 
with regard to the Lin Biao affair. The second possible reason, for ‘the 
decline, in. the armed. forces’ receptiveness to: the: radicals’. campaigns in 


10 See the No. 24 Zhongfa (1976) document of the Central Committee as printed 
in Chung-kung Yen-chiu, Vol. 11, No. 7 (July 15, 1977), p. 115. x 

11 Ibid., 120. 

12 See aE No. 37 Zhongfa (1977) document of ‘the Central Commities ‘as printed 
in Chung-kung Yen-chiu, Vol. 12, No. 9 (September 15, 1978), p. 160. 
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October and November 1974 is that the campaigns had succeeded in 
creating a degree of indiscipline and dissension among the rank and file. 
In fact, there was unrest in the society as a whole in late 1974, Either the 
radicals restrained their activities voluntarily or the military command- 
ers in the regions simply put a stop to further political agitation. 

In reaction to the resistance of the army establishment to the radi- 
cals’ propaganda, the latter must have appealed to and won Mao’s sup- 
port. Hence the rise in political activities in the military from Decem- 
ber 1974 that culminated in the appointment of Zhang Chongqiao as 
the Chief of the General Political Department in late January 1975. 
Subsequently we see a sharp rise in radical proselytization in the mili- 
tary in February 1975. But while in 1974 the radicals’ campaign in the 
military had been slow to start, in 1975 they were not able to maintain 
the momentum. From February on we see first a sharp and then steady 
decline in political activities in the armed forces, except for. the spurt 
(as in 1974) during the months of July and August. The sudden dip in 
reports about political studies in military units in September .1975 is 
due largely to. the serious problem of indiscipline within the ranks. The 
usual reports about various units learning “Proletarian Dictatorship” or 
“Criticism of Revisionism” were replaced in September by stories stress- 
ing discipline (“Three Major Disciplines and Eight Points for Atten- 
tion”) and the traditions of the PLA, Now the question is whether the 
radicals in November 1974 and September 1975 reined in their horse or 
were simply stopped by the High Command and the regional establish- 
ment. Developments i in 1976 suggest that the radicals were stopped by 
others. We find in Figure 1 that quantitatively the reports of the politi- 
cal activities in the military in 1976 were much fewer than in the previ- 
ous two years, with the usual'exception of the month of August. But the 
radicals were not “lying low.” On the contrary, in the face of repeated 
frustration of their proselytization, ‘the “Gang of Four” and its agents 
decided to go to the extreme. On the one hand, press reports about the 
military in the summer of 1976 encouraged soldiers to defy superiors by 
deciding, on their own, the “correctness” of any instruction from above. 
On the other hand, the radicals had apparently given up the hope’ of 
making the PLA their “Great Wall.” Henceforth they would attempt 
to create a “second armed force,” the militia, to counter the PLA. 

The radicals lack of success in persuading the armed forces to their 
side, however, should not lead one to conclude that the radicals met uni- 
form resistance from the various units or that the radical campaigns ‘had 
no significant effect on the troops. It is one thing to make the armed 
forces a loyal partner but another to have left behind a strong residue 
long after the perpetrators have been driven off. The radicals first 
gained access to the military in 1966, and though their fortunes waxed 
and waned over the next decade, the radicals had cultivated some “client 
units” in the armed forces. Our quantitative study of press reports about 
the political activities in the military bears this out. Table 1 presents 
the relative ranks of different uniis in People’s Daily reporting on the: 
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TABLE 1: Ranks of Military Units in Political Activities as Reported in the 
People’s Daily, 1974-1976 (October).* 





1974 1975 1976 
Beijing 1 1 1 
Shenyang 2 3 2 
Guangzhou 3 4 4 
Shisa 4 18 7.5 
Nanjing 6 5.5 “18.5 
Jinan 6 13.5 18.5 
Wuhan 6 8.5 7.5 
Lanzhou 10 115 13.5 
Zhengdu Il 5.5 18.5 
Air Force 14 2 13.5 
Hainan 14 0 7.5 
Fujian 14 17 11 
Navy 19 1l 4 
“Eighth Co.” (Shanghai) 19 13.5 4 
Zhengbo 29 23 7.5 


* When several units are tied in a number of stories printed in the paper, I 
follow the statistical routine of assigning each of the units the average of the ranks 
that would have been assigned had no ties occurred. See Sidney Siegel, Nonpara- 
metric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), pp. 
202-213. 





political activities in the military from 1974 to 1976. The unit that ap- 
peared most frequently in that paper each year has the rank “1.” Table 
1 shows that the military units in Beijing, Shenyang, and Guangzhou 
(Canton) are the ones whose activities in leftist political campaigns were 
regularly reported in the People’s Daily. They were, accordingly, “regu- 
lar and reliable clients” of the “Gang of Four.” Then there. are units 
whose ranks have either the “U” shape (with a dip in 1975) or a straight 
climb from 1974 to 1976. Those with “U” shapes are the naval units in 
Shisa (Shih-sa [Paracel Islands]) and Hainan Islands, Wuhan region, 
and Fujian (Fukien) district. The units that fought in Zhengbo (Cheng- 
po) Island, the Navy and the model “Eighth Company of Nanjing 
Road” in Shanghai have the straight climb pattern. These units can be. 
called “reliable” clients in the sense that when in need (as in 1976) they 
would be counted on by the radicals to provide access to them, though 
the latter did not make use of these units on a regular basis. Finally 
there are the “unreliable clients.” These are the ones whose ranks have 
an “inverted U” shape or straight decline from 1974 to 1976. They are: 
Nanjing, Jinan (Chinan), Lanzhou (Lanchow), Zhengdu (Chengtu), 
and the Air Force. 

The above pattern of “clientalism” of the “Gang of Four” in PLA 
units corresponds to the way the “‘Anti-Gang of Four” was carried out 
in the PLA after October 1976. Table 2 shows the rank order of various 
units in denouncing the “Gang of Four” from November 1976 to No- 
vember 1977. What we find in Table 2 is that the units that were most 
enthusiastic in denouncing the radicals consisted of both the “guilty” 
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PO a ET PE SP a E 
TABLE 2: Rank Order of Military Units in Denunciation of the “Gang of Four” 
as Reported in the People’s Daily, November 1976—November 1977. 





Unit - Rank Order 
Air Force 1 
Guangzhou region 2.5 
Shenyang region 25 
: Beijing region 4 
Nanjing region 5 
Shisa 6 
Shanghai 9 
Lanzhou 9 
Navy : 9 
Jinan 15.5 
Hainan 15.5 
Fujian 15.5 





ones (Guangzhou, Shenyang, and Beijing) and the “heroes” of resistance 
against the “Gang”—i.e., the “unreliable clients” in Table 1 (Air Force 
and Nanjing region).18 

In sum, the “Gang of Four” had made some significant penetrations 
into lower units even though the armed forces as a whole did not be- 
come a partner of the radicals’ cause. There are numerous statements 
after the arrest of the “Gang of Four” testifying to the serious problem 
of indiscipline in the armed forces. In April 1978, the Central Military 
Affairs Commission issued a special directive dealing with indiscipline 
in the armed forces.14 

The indiscipline promoted by the radicals before October 1976 was 
not just between lower units and High Command. The “Gang of Four” 
also manipulated inter-unit conflicts and jealousy. Jiang Qing and Wang 
Hongwen, for example, acted as the champions of the disadvantaged in 
the armed forces. They encouraged those with grievances to communi- 
cate with the four leaders or their agents. The radicals used the mass 
media under their control to confer status to their “client units” and 
deny other, non-client, units the same privilege. Wang Hongwen cham- 
pioned' the cause of younger officers and declared his support for “ap- 
pointment of some 30-year-old people to be commanders of military re- 
gions.”15 In the press, the radicals subjected high rank officers to ex- 
posés of their privileges and favoritism. 

The radicals’ denigration of the PLA’s contribution to the victory 
of the CCP in 1949, humiliation of the High Command, agitation 
among soldiers, and manipulation of intra- and inter-unit rivalry threat- 
ened the survival of the PLA as an institution. The dissension in the 


13 Because of this mixture of both the “guilty” and the “innocent” in the de- 
nunciation of the “Gang of Four,” the correlation between the rank orders of 1974~ 
1976 (“pro-radical”) and that of 1976-1977 (“anti-radical”) is negative. 

14 RMRB, April 10, 1978. 

15 Chung-hung Yen-chiu, Vol. 8, No. 12 (December 1974), pp. 96-98. 
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armed forces, capitalized on by the radicals, must have been quite exten- 
sive. It was against this background that the May-June 1975 enlarged 
conference of the Central Military Affairs Commission was convened. 


Defense of PLA Autonomy 


The second important canon of civil- -military relations that the 
“Gang of Four” violated was military autonomy: According to Nord- 
linger, autonomy specifically means: 


Civilians are not to trespass on the military reservation.. As a profes- 
sional body, officers assert their right to decide questions ọf military 
strategy, the requirements for recruitment into the military academy 
and the officer corps, the content of the training curriculum, the cri- 
teria governing promotions, promotions themselves, ‘and the assignment 
of officers to particular responsibilities and units. Autonomy entails the 
exclusion of civilian interference within: the military establishment} 
- civilians are not to influence the officers in the execution of tlieir a mili: 
tary responsibilities. 16 ns 
The PLA, however, long had a reputation for accepting avian: direc- 
tion and a high degree of interpenetration between military and politi: 
cal tasks. Yet there is enough evidence to show also that even in'the days 
of guerrilla warfare, the PLA had a strong tendency, toward tonong 
and that after 1949 this trend was reinforced.17 
The PLA’s jealous protection of its autonomy of, .-in. Chinese 
terms, the “‘specialness” (““Teshu lun”) of the. military, clashed:with the 
Yadicals’ attempt to penetrate ‘and dominate the military. The “Gang 
‘of Four” and its followers denied the validity of the PLA’s <“‘specialness’’ 
in Chinese society. ‘The ideology of the “Gang of Four” is well expressed 
by Zhen Yading (Chen Ya-ting), former deputy director of the Cultural 
Section of the General Political Department, iw a Conterene in a July 
1976: > 


Fundamentally speaking, there is nothing special about the: military. 
As the military special with regard to class struggle? No one can say-that 
there is no class struggle in the military. Is there no capitalist-roader i in 
the military? In fact there are some capitalist-roaders in the military. 
They are all big-shots. What specialness. is there [in the military}?15 


_ After the arrest of the “Gang of Four,” more instances of the radi- 
cals’ infringement of the autonomy of the PLA were exposed. Jiang 
Qing and associates seemed to have made no distinction in their inter- 


16 Nordlinger, Soldiers in Politics, PP: ; 47-48. 

17 Michael Y. M. Kau, “Introduction,” in The PLA and China’s pe ee 
(White Plains, N.Y.: International Arts -and Sciences Press, .1974),. pp. xxxvi-lvii. 
Also, William W. Whitson with Chen-hsia Huang, The Chinese Tigh € Command 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973), pp. 436-457. 

18 Chung-kung Yen-chiu, Vol. 12, No. 9 (September 15, 1978). 
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ferences with the PLA between matters of legitimate and illegitimate 
-concern to them. For instance, the radicals tampered with the military 
budget and planning. Apparently in the May 1975 enlarged conference 
of the Central Military Affairs Commission, a proposal was made to in- 
‘crease military expenses in order to acquire modern weapons. Subse- 
quently the radicals attacked this policy openly in the press, mobilizing 
the units who fought the Russians on the Zhengbo Islands in 1969 to 
denounce Deng Xiaoping’s notion of “fighting wars with steel.” One 
article compared this arms expansion to Nazi Germany. It stated that 
““The Nazi Propaganda Minister Goebbels openly shouted: ‘All out to 
expand armaments. This is. more important than eating.’ By the eve of 
the second world war, their steel production had reached some 22 mil- 
lion tons and their military expense .was 19% of total national income. 
They armed their troops with most modern weapons. But what hap- 
pened to them in the end? They were defeated nevertheless.”19. 

. In the same conference of the Central Military Affairs Commission 
of May 1975, there apparently were heated discussions on ‘the need to 
expand the Chinese navy in view of Russia’s impressive. buildup of its 
fleet. Zhang Chungqiao, the ideologist of the “Gang of Four,” is reported 
‘to have opposed ‘the expansion of Chinese navy ‘on the ground thst 
rockets and missiles are more effective than battle ships. 

` The “Gang of Four” is also accused of infringing upon the High 
Command’s program of ‘strengthening troop discipline in November 
-1975,°and tampering with the publication plans of the Academy of 
‘Military Sciences. Because of the widespread loosening of military dis- 
cipline in 1974 and 1975, partly as a result of radical agitation, the Cen- 
tral Military Affairs Commission had issued two directives in November 
.1975'on the PLA’s discipline, training, and command structure. One 
of the directives must have dealt with the substance of daily routine and 
was geared toward strengthening professional training. Zhahg Chungiao 
objected:to these two directives strongly; obviously he understood well 
the implications of the directives for future penetration by the radicals. 
In the summer of 1972, the Academy of Military Sciences had edited 
two volumes—Selected Military Works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Sta- 
lin ‘and Quotations from the Military Works of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin. Both works were prevented from being published for use 
among officers by Wang Hongwen, then a member of Central Military 
Affairs Commission, and Zhang Chungiao, because the two’ books stress 
the importance of military technology over political ideology.?° 

It is not surprising that in professional matters the High Com- 
mand strongly resisted interference by the radicals. But the autonomy 
of the PLA command structure is best demonstrated by the strong op- 
position the radicals met even in their specialized sphere of political 
work. Mao appointed Zhang Chunqiao to the post of the Director of 


19 RMRB, August 22, 1976; also August 20, 1976. 
20 Ibid., May 26, 1977. 
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the General Political Department in January 1975; in the same set of 
policy decisions, Deng Xiaoping was made Chief of Staff. That repre- 
sented Mao’s attempt to ride both horses. After the arrest of the “Gang 
of Four,” the “Theoretical Section” of the General Political Depart- 
ment, together with the PLA Daily, published a long article describing 
Zhang Chungiao’s brief career as the head of that Department.?! The 
article reveals that Zhang did not have unconditional support from Mao 
and was frustrated by the “stone-walling” tactics of the entrenched 
political-work bureaucracy in the military. 

The conflict between the PLA establishment and the “Gang of 
Four” also stemmed from the radicals’ “monarchical” outlook that re- 
gards all public institutions as the private preserve of the ruling family. 
Two incidents illustrate this type of conflict. The first one is the so-called 
Shandong (Shantung) incident of August 1972. A group of propaganda 
workers from Jiang Qing’s inner circle had descended upon a coastal 
defense unit in Shandong. In the name of “rest and preparing for crea- 
tive works,” they inspected numerous defense installations. After re- 
ceiving reports from the unit, the General Staff Department, then under 
the charge of Marshal Ye Jianying, issued an order to forbid the visitors 
from further inspection. Thereafter Zhang Chunqgiao and Marshal Ye 
clashed repeatedly over this incident. 

The second instance of this type of conflict concerns Jiang Qing’s 
personal overtures to the naval unit that fought the South Vietnamese 
navy over the Paracel Islands in January 1974, That unit had received 
an official commendation from the State Council and the Central Mili- 
tary Affairs Commission on January 23. Nevertheless, Jiang Qing sent 
her personal “greetings” to the unit on the 28th. Later she sent a special 
emissary to the Paracel Islands, who had the double duties of endearing 
Jiang to the officers and the men there and collecting materials to com- 
pose an “epic poem” of the battle, which was published in March. 

There are numerous other instances of the radicals’ disregard or 
disrespect of the autonomy of the PLA that we have already discussed 
in connection with the survival of the PLA as an institution such as 
promotion of junior officers without following the normal procedure 
of promotion, attacking the discharge system in the press, exposing in- 
equities in logistic services, and obstructing the internal allocation of 
awards and commendations (e.g., the selection of model units for dis- 
play in military museums). After the arrest of the “Gang of Four,” the 
PLA High Command openly and bluntly asserted its “specialness.” “If 
it is maintained that there is something special about the PLA,” declares 
a spokesman for the PLA, “then this ‘specialness’ is a necessity, dictated 
by the need of the proletariat to struggle against the bourgeoisie . . . 
and is absolutely necessary.”?? 


21 Ibid., December 1, 1977. 
22 Ibid., January 27, 1977. 
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Defense of PLA Exclusiveness 


The third canon of civil-military relations on which the “Gang of 
Four” trespassed is military exclusiveness, which means that “the mili- 
tary is not to have any serious functional rivals, namely, national militias 
that are less ‘professional.’ ” According to Nordlinger: 


The establishment of a sizable popular militia calls into doubt the mili- 
tary’s adequacy and reliability as guarantors of national security. The 
dilution of this responsibility and its assignment to professional infer- 
iors with insufficient training, expertise, and experience can only be 
interpreted as a stinging insult within the officers corps. ‘The political 
power and prestige of the military are also affected by the loss of its 
monopolistic control over the means of coercion. A relatively large 
militia force serves as a powerful counterweight to the regular army, 
thereby reducing its ability to ensure adequate budgetary support and 
non-interference in military affairs. It also represents a clear signal to 
the military: the armed forces are replaceable.23 


Since the days of the Cultural Revolution, the radical leaders of the 
CCP repeatedly threatened the exclusiveness of PLA High Command 
and the officers corps with their periodic efforts to build up the “people’s 
militia” into a “second armed force.” The radicals’ efforts to strengthen. 
and enlarge the militia over the years were in an inverse ratio to their 
trust of and actual influence in the PLA. 

Whenever the radicals sensed that their influence in the PLA had 
declined and, hence, they could no longer count on the PLA, they ini- 
tiated campaigns to augment the militia forces. For example, this first 
occurred in July 1967, immediately after the “Wuhan Incident” of July 
20, 1967, in which the garrison commander, Zhen Zaidao (Chen Tsai- 
tao), openly defied the authority of Beijing by arresting the emissaries 
from Jiang Qing and suppressing radical Red Guards. On July 30, Zhang 
Chungiao reportedly submitted a document entitled: “On Shanghai 
Workers’ Request to Establish an Armed Organization.” The attempt 
by the “Gang of Four” to create a “second armed force” started with 
this document. Six years later, at the conclusion of the Tenth Congress 
of the CCP in August 1973, the radicals made a second bid for an en- 
larged militia, prompted by the Lin Biao incident and the initial re- 
habilitation of old generals. The “Gang of Four” henceforth lost its 
access to the High Command. As soon as the Tenth Party Congress 
ended, Wang Hangwen initiated a nationwide campaign of organizing 
workers’ militia to be modeled after the “Shanghai experience.” The 
Shanghai model consisted of three elements: (1) militia recruited al- 
most exclusively from factory workers; (2) a separate militia command 
that extended its jurisdiction over the fire-fighting force and the police 


28 Nordlinger, Soldiers in Politics, pp. 48 and 75. 
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force; and (3) defining the mission of the militia as “participation in 
the class struggle of society.”24 Each of the three components was de- 
signed to make the militia a viable “second armed force” to rival the 
PLA. Recruiting militiamen from urban factory workers could give the 
men a ‘distinct and uniform “group identity,” thus making it cohesive, 
Putting police and fire-fighting forces under a single and independent 
militia command in metropolitan cities would enable the militia to 
take control of cities and be ready for possible street fighting. The mili- 
tia’s “participation in class struggle” was a major alteration in the his- 
torical and original mission of Chinese Communist militia whose duties 
had been mainly supportive of the PLA. Now the radicals intended the 
new militia to be the guard and the pillar of their SAME of the 
proletariat” regime. 

Thus in major cities from 1973 to 1976, the: ‘campaign to organize 
a workers’ militia progressed. In late September 1975, Wang Hongwen 
thought of ‘creating a national militia command with himself as the 
commander-in-chief. In a talk with the staff members of the Shanghai 
militia command on September 18, 1975, Wang spoke about the need, 
to improve the weapons used by the militia. This third bid`of the rad- 
icals to establish a. viable militia force came after the enlarged confer- 
ence of Central Military Affairs Commission held in May-June that 
year. That conference represented the High Command determination 
to strengthen discipline within the PLA with the consequeént reduction 
of Political activities in the armed forces. As Figure 1 shows, the radical 
agitation in the PLA sank to an all-time low in September 1975, 

Though each of the three “high tides” of militia building discussed 
so far was connected with a specific case of the PLA’s asserting its auton- 
omy, they also functioned as preconditions for making the militia a 
formal, open, and respected “second armed force.”., What was lacking 
up to. this point was a precipitating. event that would make the militia 
as a “second armed force” an accomplished fact. The necessary “precipi- 
tating event”. finally took. place—the riot in Tianan Men Square on 
April 5, 1976.. Whether the radicals engineered this riot or not, they. 
certainly turned the riot into a national promotion campaign for the 
militia. .There was pre-riot. propaganda supportive of the militia. 
Throughout 1975 and up to April 1976, the mass media in China regu-. 
larly publicized the activities of the new militia, In February 1976, the 
People’s Daily reported the showing of a “revolutionary Peking opera” : 
named “Rocky Bay,” which depicted the heroic deeds of a militia com, 
pany on the South. China coast. On, April 8, 1976, two days after the. 
riot at Tianan. Men Square, the mass media in China announced the. 
dismissal of Deng Xiaoping ‘from all formal positions and presented the. 
official account of the riot. A. promotion campaign for.the militia began | 
immediately. To the workers’ militia of Beijing went the honor of 

24 RMRB, June 19, 1976. 


25 Ming Pao Daily News, September 6, 1977 (text of No. 24 Zhongta Document); 
also Chung-kung Yen-chiu, Vol. 11, No. 7 (July 15, 1977), pp. 108-109. 
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quelling the riot. Throughout this promotion ‘campaign, the militia 
were given “first-among-equals” treatment in the mass media whenever 
other units such as the police or the PLA were mentioned. The PLA 
was deliberately slighted in this campaign. Of particular significance 
is the declaration (the only one reported in the People’s Daily) from the 
Shanghai militia that the riot “proved once more the very necessity of 
establishing an armed mass, based on workers, to solidify the proletarian 
dictatorship.” This was reiterated by one of the leaders of the Shang- 
hai militia on April 12. The glorification of the militia did not subside 
until after April 27. 

In the radicals’ scheme of things,. the Tienan Men Square riot 
served the dual purposes of formalizing the status of the militia as a 
“second armed force” on a par with the PLA and gaining “combat ex: 
perience”. for the militia. The “Capital Militia Command” states in an 
article in. the journal Honggi that “this struggle [the riot on April 5] 
. . . as‘far as the capital militia are concerned, is a successful combat 
exercise; it is a severe test by struggle. All of-us, from every commander 
to every fighter, lacked the experience of regiment-scale battle. . .. How. 
to shift troops, deploy troops, guard important points, relieve siege, de- 
fend, attack and occupy positions, these problems cannot be handled on 
the basis of subjective conjecture. -They.must be directed according to 
réal conditions. A few days’ combat teaches one more than several years’ 
education and training.”?T 

To further the militia’s rivalry with the PLA, the radicals in: Au- 
gust 1976 publicized a Lei Feng-type martyr for the militia. A certain 
Wang Xin An (Wang Hsin-an), “deputy battalion commander” of a 
commune militia in Henan (Honan); was reported to have died while: 
trying to stem.a-flood in August 1975. The People’s Daily recounted 
Wang’s deeds,- which bear ‘an. Oaka DIA resemblance to the legend 
of PLA martyr Lei Feng.28" 

. With the militia. as a separate attic force equal t to the PLA, the 
“Gang of Four” made a complete about-face and demanded -that the 
PLA not get involved in politics. The workers’ militia henceforth be- 
came.."the Great’ Wall” of “proletarian dictatorship”; the PLA was 
dismissed from that sacred mission. So we ‘find the interesting difference. 
in the oaths of the capital militia and the PLA after Mao’s death. On. 
September 17, 1976, the POORER Daly pubnsheg first the oath of the 
mules in Beijing: 


Our capital workers’ militia arë Nei to abide by your last will and. 
your’ instructions: “Act according to the principles laid down;” persist 
:.» in using class struggle as the principle, deepen the criticism of Deng, 
strike back at the current of rightist restoration, actively participate in 
class struggle, strengthen the building of militia; be forever responsive 


"96 RMRB, April 10, 1976. 
27 Hongqi, No. 5, 1976, p. 18. 
28 RMRB, August 13, 1976. 
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to the call of the Party, defend the proletarian dictatorship to death, 
guard the capital and the Party Center and carry the proletarian revo- 
lutionary tasks created by you to the end. 


The oath of the PLA is: 


We will closely unite around the Party Center, resolutely carry out, to 
the full extent, your line of army-building, strengthen the army, en- 
hance vigilance, reinforce combat readiness, and be prepared at any 
time to eliminate all enemies who dare to come. We swear our life to 
defend the Party Center, defend the great Socialist motherland! We are 
determined to liberate Taiwan! 


In other words, the .PLA was told to “mind its own business”—i.e., de- 
fense of the nation against invasion. The militia was given the task of 
carrying out Mao’s “socialism.” A week before the arrest of the “Gang 
of. Four” on September 29, 1976, the militia in Beijing declared their 
resolve “to defend Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line with our blood 
and lives... .” 

In the end, the Beijing militia who learned ‘ aak com- 
bat” in suppressing civilian rioters were no match to the PLA. In May 
1978, addressing the political workers of the PLA, Hua Guofeng paid 
tribute to the PLA for “destroying the ‘Gang of Four’ by a single 
blow.’”29 

That the PLA High Command and much of the officer corps re- 
sisted the radicals’ new militia every step of the way is without any 
doubt, To expand the militia force, maintained Wang Hongwen and’ 
Zhang Chunqiao, “the ‘thought problem’ of the three big departments 
[General Staff Department, Genera] Political Department, and General 
Logistics Department] must be solved first.” Protecting its exclusive- 
ness as the only formal armed forces establishment, the PLA High 
Command objected to the new role of the militia as defined by the radi- 
cals. Traditionally, the militia were the PLA’s auxiliary force whose 
duties were “coordination in combat,” “replenishing troops,” “support 
of the front,” and “stabilizing the rear.”31 The radicals had denounced 
these old roles as “out of date” and assigned the militia the new role of 
armed intervention in politic. The PLA High Command, in turn, 
wanted to maintain the old missions of the militia. The PLA High 
Command objected to a separate command structure for the militia. 
Before 1974, the militia were under the PLA command of the provin- 
cial military district, branch district, and the armed forces departments 
of local Party Committees. The radicals organized a separate “workers’ 
militia command” in major cities and resisted the so-called single mili- 


29 Ibid., May 29, 1978. 

80 Ibid., December 30, 1976. 

81 See Nie Rongzhen’s speech in the conference on the militia, RMRB, August 
5, 1978 and August 8, 1978. 
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tary command of the PLA. The High Command, in turn, accused the 
radicals of creating “multi-centered dictatorship.” 

The radicals’ attempt to arm the militia and conduct training in- 
dependently of the PLA met with interferences from the PLA. In Sep- 
tember 1975, Wang Hongwen’s order to his staff in Shanghai to remove 
militia weapons from the arsenal of local military districts?? was coun- 
termanded by the Central Committee directives that instructed the 
militia to return heavy weapons to the PLA arsenal.28 The Central 
Committee apparently did this to prevent the armed militia from par- 
ticipating in workers’ unrest in Hangzhou (Hangchow) and elsewhere 
in China at that time. Even in his “home base” of Shanghai, Wang 
Hongwen stated that there was strong opposition to the organization of 
the: militia as an independent command.3* Thus, the radicals’ new 
militia offended not only PLA professionals but also the professionals, 
of the Public Security establishment. Against these two pillars of “pro- 
letarian dictatorship,” the workers’ militia were doomed from the start. 


Defense of PLA Expertise 


The foregoing description and analysis of the radicals’ actions from 
1974 to 1976 make it clear that the radicals had violated another canon 
of civil-military relations—i.e., military expertise. “This expertise is at- 
tained in a training program that includes courses in strategy and tac- 
tics, troop command, weapons technology, transport of men and sup- 
plies, and usually basic engineering and administration.” 

The interferences with PLA expertise from Mao and the “Gang 
of Four” include, first of all, strategic and tactical doctrine. Under the 
disguise of criticizing Lin Biao’s betrayal, the radicals attacked the PLA 
High Command’s attempt to study modern military strategy. ‘The radi- 
cals had counterposed Lin Biao’s positional warfare with Mao’s mobile 
warfare. Later on, the radicals contrasted Deng Xiaoping’s “fighting 
wars with steel” with Mao’s emphasis on men over weapons. The radi- 
cals tampered with various PLA institutions that did research on mod- 
ern warfare. With Mao’s blessing, the radicals had forced the PLA Mili- 
tary Institute that carried out research and teaching in modern strategy 
to merge with the Institute of Politics some time during the Cultural 
Revolution.8* The radicals’ infringement on PLA expertise also took 
the form of tampering with the time allocated for military training. The 
radicals’ insistence on a reduction of training hours dated from the early 
1960s when Lin Biao was the radicals’ spokesman in the High Com- 
mand: After Lin’s death, the “Gang of Four” continued to demand that 


32 Chung-kung Yen-chiu, Vol. 12, No. 9 (September 15, 1978), pp. 160-161. 
38 Ibid., Vol. 10, No. 1 (January, 1976), p. 36. 

34 Ibid., Vol. 11, No. 7 (July 15, 1977), p. 109. 

35 Nordlinger, Soldiers in Politics, p. “8, 

36 Ming Pao Daily News, March 12, 1978. 
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60% of the time every year ought to be used for political education of 
the troops. In the end, the time for military training amounted to what- 
ever time was left after political education, productive labor, and other 
related activities. Many junior officers purposefully neglected training 
exercises for fear of being denounced as “bourgeois.” 

The expertise of the PLA was weakened further by the lid on mili- 
tary procurement, which was undoubtedly the policy of Mao and the 
radicals, given their antipathy toward Deng’s “fighting wars with steel.” 
According to Sydney Jammes, from 1971 to 1975 China’s military. pro- 
curement fell substantially. Among the various. possible reasons for this 
was the Lin Biao affair. “China’s political leadership has exhibited dis- 
trust of the military forces ever.since the Lin incident.”87 One thing ‘is 
beyond daubt:. a considerable number of the PLA establishment were 
opposed to the.decline in China’s weapon procurement. Soon after Mao’s 
-death and the arrest of the “Gang of Four” in October 1976, a military 
procurement delegation was sent to France in the fall of 1977, led. by 
Deputy Chief of Staff Yang Zhenwu (Yang Chen-wu). At the same time 
the High Command, in an unprecedented fashion, publicized the char- 
acteristics of nuclear war and the necessary requirements to fight it. An 
essay entitled “To Realize Modernization in National Defense”: stated: 


The armament of modernized troops is highly complex. The infantry 
is getting. more and more motorized and mechanized and the weapons 
used. are more precise, such as infra-red and laser designators. The 
anti-tank weapons will employ all types of guided rockets, The artillery 
corps has all types of calibre and automatic guns. The armored force 

_ has various types of tanks.and armored vehicles. The air force has planes 
. of various capacities and is advancing toward versatile and all-weather 
- capability. The navy has various kinds of vessels and submarines. As 
for the use of guided missilés' and nuclear: weapons, they ‘required the 
utmost type of coordination and command system and control, requir- 
ing the coordination. of all-types of professionals: 38 i 


The purpose of this press campaign was clear: to provide legitimacy for 
increases in military procurement. 

Out of the PLA High Command’s denunciation of -the radicals, a 
new defense strategy emerged., To increase PLA expertise and profes- 
sionalism, the High Command has increased the length of military. ser- 
vice (infantry, from two to three years; air force, from three to four 
years; and. navy, from four to five years). Three military academies were 
reopened and operated independently—the Military Academy, the In- 
stitute of-Politics, and the Academy in Logistics. A new model company, 
the “Hardbone Sixth Company” of Nanjing, was presented for emula- 


37 Sydney H. Jammes, “The Chinese Defense Burden, 1965-74” in China: A 
Reassessment of the Economy (Washington, D G.: Joint Economic Committee, ‘Con- 
gress of the United States, 1975), p. 463. 

88 RMRB, May 31, 1978. 
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tion in 1977; the outstanding quality of this company is its ability “to 
fight hard battles, difficult battles and victorious battles.”®9 In other 
words, this company is high in “expertise.” At the same time, the High 
Command attempts to cope with the “bread or bullet” problem by try- 
ing to balance an increase in weapon-related expenses without increase, 
if possible, in personnel-related expenses. Toward the latter end, the 
PLA Daily and other media called for a ‘revival or persistence of the Red 
Army’s tradition of frugality. ` ae 


The Role of PLA in Politics 


The foregoing analysis sheds opidan light on the role that. the 
PLA High Command and the senior officers play in. Chinese politics: 
Judging from every action. undertaken by the PLA High Command in 
the “Gang of Four” affair, the PLA had become the “guardian” of. the 
political, social, 'and economic status quo before the outbreak of ‘the 
Cultural Revolution. As a general rule, according to Nordlinger; the 
miltiary, acting as guardians, takes control of government: to-stave off 
political change and maintain political order. As such,. the military -is 
committed to.the preservation of thé basic status quo, which. ‘is partly 
defined in terms of a very recent. past before the onset of political. crisis. 
After the arrest of the “Gang of Four,” the High Command openly and 
bluntly spoke about its role as the guardian of the “correct” political 
line. Take, for example, the statement by the “Theoretical roop cof 
the ‘Training Division of General Staff Depàrtment”: veri aai 


Whether. the control of she aiya is in the hands of the proletariat o or 
the bourgeoisie impinges on the survival of the Party, the armed forces 
-and the nation. On this we cannot sit idly by.and watch it on the side- 
ii line. We shall unequivocally and strictly carry out the, directives from 
Chairman Mao and the Party Center headed by Chairman Hua. As to 
those ambitious individuals following the line of anti-Party, ‘anti-people 
and anti-Chairman’ Mao, we will not comply with their will no matter 
what ‘tricks they employ or excuses they use. To those people’ we “will 
struggle with them ‘over every inch of ‘the ground.40 ." EE 


More specifically, the guardianship of the High Commandi is shown 
through their strong support of the appointment of Hua Guofeng -as 
the-new Party chairman. After the announcement of the arrest of .the 
“Gang of Four” and the simultaneous appointment of Hua as the new 
Party Chairman on October 22, 1976, the PLA High Command spear; 
headed the campaign to establish Hua’s legitimacy. PLA units over the 
nation became propaganda vehicles to familiarize the public with, the 
background and virtues of Hua. The publication house ‘of the ‘PLA 


89 Ibid., February 25, 1977. ` 
l 40 Ibid, December 4, 1976. 
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publicized Hua’s work in the revolutionary period! The “guardian- 
ship” of the PLA High Command over the political, economic, and so- 
cial order of pre-Cultural Revolution days was manifested further in the 
High Command’s strong defense of the “old cadres”—i.e., the second 
generation of CCP leaders (those who joined CCP in the period of 1935- 
1953).42 

' --. The grand strategy of PLA guardianship seems to be that, from 
now on, the PLA would “guard” the “political” aspect of the total sys- 
tem (hence cadre policy) while leaving “modernization” to “experts.” 
This type of strategy is reflected in the leadership of the. Party and State 
Center. The PLA High Command has dominated the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the CCP, but has quietly withdrawn from 
the’ various ‘ministries of the State Council. After being augmented in 
December 1978, the Political Bureau now has 26 full members, 12 of 
them members of the High Command. This type of military domination 
of ‘the Politburo prevailed only once before, at the Ninth Party Con- 
gress of 1969 when Lin Biao was Mao’s “heir-apparent.** In the mean- 
time, the new State Council reduced the number of PLA-turned-minis- 
ters from ten to four. Most of the ministers are “old cadres”—i.e., mem- 
bers of the second generation of the CCP who have developed a degree 
of “expertise” in various aspects of modernization. 

Now that the PLA High and Middle Command have taken the role 
of the guardian of Chinese politics and economics, what effect does this 
have on the society as a whole? First, thanks to the excesses of Maoist 
“mobilizational” politics before 1976, the High Command’s insistence 
on order and normalcy meets the need of the public. Second, the guard- 
Yanship of the PLA in China will not be as novel as praetorian politics 
elsewhere in the “Third World.” To the extent that the politics of 
soldiers means: (1) decision-making without politics, (2) minimization 
of, “inputs” by politicians and citizens, (3) reliance upon managerial 
and technical criteria, and (4) exaggerated belief in the impact of gov- 
ernmental decisions, there is little difference between the CCP and the 
PLA. Further, insofar as some of China’s present problems, especially 
in the economy, are due to the radicals’ total contempt for managerial 
and technical criteria, then the guardianship of the PLA is much 
needed. The praetorianism of the PLA is also tempered by the pres- 
ence of civilian leaders like Deng Xiaoping, Li Xiannian (Li Hsien- 
nien), or Wei Guoqing (Wei Kuo-ch’ing), all of whom were onetime 
political commissars in the Red Army and have maintained their “com- 
eran a with the High Command. For the moment, at least, these 


at 41 Hua Zhuxi Zai Zanhuo Fengfei Ti Niandai (Beijing: Jiefangzhon Wenyi She, 
1978) rn Hua Zhuxi Zai Hong Daiyang Shenqididijang (Beijing: Jiefangzhun Wenyi 
She, 1 

421 on using James Townsend’s classification of the generations of CCP leaders. 
See James R. Townsend, Politics in China (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
198) pp. 242-271. 

43 See Ellis Joffe, “The Chinese Army after the Cultural Revolution: The Effects 

of Intervention,” The China Quarterly, No. 55 (July-September, 1973). 
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two groups of leaders provide China with a period of stability and 
normalcy. How long such “stability” will last, however, depends on a 
host of factors whose relative strength cannot be gauged exactly from 
outside, factors such as divisions within the PLA itself, e.g., between 
the High and Middle Command, or between the former “client” units 
of the “Gang of Four” and those who resisted penetration by the rad- 
icals; divisions within the Party, e.g., between the “gainers” and “losers” 
of the Cultural Revolution, or between the national and regional elites; 
and the morale and discipline of the tens of thousands of basic-level 
cadres. 


ALAN P. L. LIU is Associate Professor in the Department. of. Political Science, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 
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' ADMINISTRATION, AND ACTION 





Laurence J. C. Ma 


THE CITY PLAYS a crucial role in a nation’s develop- 
ment process. Few countries, however, have formulated a national ur- 
banization policy to guide the direction of future urban development. 
The People’s Republic of China (PRC) is one country that has adopted 
a national urban policy and implemented it. Stated briefly, the Chinese 
urban policy is to discourage the growth of large cities and to encourage 
the development of medium and small cities.1 In the last three decades, 
many of China’s large cities have gained enormous populations, espe- 
cially. those undergoing rapid industrial development. The population 
of, Lanzhou, Gansu (Lanchou, Kansu) Province, a leading inland indus- 
trial center, grew from 100,000 in 1949 to over two million in 1977. 
Zhengzhou, Henan (Chengchou, Honan) Province, had about 150,000 
persons in 1949 but grew to be a large manufacturing city of 1.7 million 
in 1976. The pattern of China’s urban change in a spatial context is not 
well understood and will not be considered here.2 ‘The purpose of this 


1 This policy was proclaimed by the State Council as early as May 8, 1956, but 
its active implementation is not evident until the 1970s. See “Decisions made by the 
State Council Regarding Several Questions on the Development of New Industrial 
Areas and New Industrial Cities,” Xinhua banyuekan (New China Semi-monthly), 
No. 15 (1956), p. 155. Several leading city planners we met in China pointed out 
that the policy is now being widely implemented. Our conversations with Chinese 
planners and geographers led us to believe that there are no well established 
criteria defining “large,” “medium,” and “small” cities. One leading economic 
geographer at the Institute of Geography, Chinese Academy of Sciences, Beijing 
(Peking), informed us that large cities are those with more than 500,000 people; 
medium-sized cities have a population of between 500,000 and 100,000; and small 
cities have less than 100,000 people. 

2¥or a recent analysis of the Chinese urban system, see Sen-dou Chang, “The 
Changing System of Chinese Cities,” Annals, Association of American Geographers, 
66:3 (September 1976), pp. 398-415. 
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article is to present some of the’ salient-features of the Chinese city as 
they relate to urban ‘planning, and to. introduce in specific detail. the 
work that has been done by Chinese city planners in the areas of urban 
land use, transportation, functional Zone and honsing delopineit 


City Planning Policies Te 

While intensive efforts are being made to’ develon smaller-< cities, the 
planning of large cities is by’ no means ignored by Chinése planners: 
Urban and-rural planning in China follows a general guideline known 
as the “Three Services (Sanfuwu)”: (1) To serve proletarian - politics; 
(2) To serve socialist production; and (3) “To serve the livelihood of the 
laboring masses.3 City planning, in addition, is chargéd: with four gen: 
eral responsibilities expressed in the following rhymed slogans, each 
containing four Chinese characters, put forward by the late Premier 
Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) in 1963.4 The objectives of city planning aré 
to: (1) Combine industry with agriculture (Gong nong jiehe); (2) Com- 
bine city with ee oe ‘xiang al S Benefit A ative 


tere 


about them are in order. 

The view of the Chinese planners with regard to “the relationship 
between city and country follows that of Marx. Urban-rural relations in 
capitalist societies are viewed as antithetical, with cities as centers ofcon: 
sumption, dominating and ruthlessly exploiting the countryside. ‘The 
city is seen as. the`center of capitalistic industries and commerce, - which 
always seek to take unfair advantage of the peasantry. by means: of. loan 
operations and high taxes, bringing. bankruptcy to. the: rural country- 
side. This urban-rural antagonistic contradiction was considered partic- 
ularly acute in China during the Kuomintatig period .when political 
control was essentially urban based with: little consideration eer to 
rural development. : 

Under socialism, the. antithesis between aa and country is seen as 
a non-antagonistic contradiction that can -be eliminated.. In_ the course 
of improving the conditions of the countryside, the city is regarded as 
playing a leading role because it is economically and culturally more 
advanced than the countryside, Urban-rural differences are to'be nar- 
rowed and ay eradicated. Since the 1960s, agricultuřal. cevitop: 


3 Ghengshi yongdi xuanze Zhi Jangan bijiao (The Selection ‘of. Urban Land Use 
and Comparative Planning), Urban Planning Torea Series, ‘No. 5y ‘revised ed., 
(Beijing: Ghina Architectural Industry Press, 1976), p. 

* o: “4“Combining Urban and Rural: Life,” Peking H 20:22: (May 2, 1977), p. 
24. The Chiriese characters were provided by city planners in Beijing and Guangzhou 
‘(Kuangchou). 

5 Kao Cheng-sheng, “New-Type Urban-Rural Relations in China, me Peking Rë- 
view, 6:18 (March: 29, 1963); p. 19, See also Laurence J. C. Ma,’ “Anti: ‘Urbanism in 
China,” Proceedings, Association of American Geographéts, Vol’ 8 (1976), ` “ppt H- 
118. 
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ment has been given top priority. It is the “foundation” of the national 
economy. Industrial development has been emphasized as the “leading 
factor” guiding the nation towards modernization. Such a policy of 
stressing agricultural and industrial production simultaneously gives 
rise to a new urban-rural relationship. The past antagonistic link be- 
tween city and country has been changed to one characterized by mutual 
assistance and cooperation. 

„: Many cities in the years before 1949 where the Kuomintang and 
foreign imperialists operated were labelled as “consumer-cities” (xiaofei 
chengshi) by Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung). Their functions were viewed 
essentially as parasitic rather than generative, especially in terms of eco- 
nomic ‘production. In socialist China, the consumer-cities are expected 
to be changed into centers of production, or producer-cities (shengchan 
et ea As Mao pointed out as emy as 1949: 


en Only when production in the cities is restored and developed, when 

- consumer-cities are transformed into producer-cities, can the people’s 
political power be consolidated. Other. work in the cities, for example, 

. in Party organization, in organs of political power, in trade unions and 
other people’s organizations, in culture and education, in the suppres- 
sion of counter-revolutionaries, in news agencies, newspapers and broad- 
casting stations—all this work revolves around and serves the central 
task, production and construction.6 


It is clear that the overall goals of Chinese urban planning are simi- 
lar to those of other socialist countries. In general, socialist urban plan- 
ning is aimed at the correction of “the ills inherited from the era of 
capitalism,” at the development of “a new pattern for the city which 
will indicate clearly the inherent unity of the people, the classlessness of 
the. society,” and at the creation of “new integrative relationships be- 
tween workers and farmers, [and between] town ‘and village.”? ‘As in 
other socialist nations, Chinese city planning is highly centralized. Na- 
tional urban policies are carried out effectively through a tightly knit 
administrative network. Before we present specific planning activities 
‘in Chinese cities, a description of the overall administrative system may 
aid our understanding of the process of Chinese urban planning. 


‘The Chinése Urban Network 


` It is difficult to provide a complete picture of the Chinese urban 
system because no census has been conducted since 1953. In that year 
China reported a total of 5,568 “urban places,” of which 4,228 had a 


- 8 Mao ‘Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), “Report: to the Second Plenary Sesion of the 
Seventh Central Committee of the Communist Party of China,” Selected Works of 
Mao ‘Tse-tung, Vol. 4 (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1969), p. 365. Emphasis 
added. : 

N Jack C. Fisher, “Planning the City of Socialist Man,” Journal. of the. Atnerican 
“Institute of Planners, 28:4 (November 1962),.p. 252... 
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population of between 2,000 to 20,000 each. Although there were cri- 
teria of “urban places” issued by the Ministry of Internal Affairs in 
1955, our inquiries into the definitions of cities raised during our visit 
to various cities led us to believe that the criteria, if used at all, are in- 
significant in city planning.§ No city planner or urban geographer was 
able to cite any precise definition of the city based on minimum popu- 
lation size and employment structure. 

In terms of administration and spatial structure, four levels of 
cities may be differentiated in the Chinese urban system (Fig. 1). Three 
special municipalities (zhixiashi)—the capital city of Beijing (Peking) 
and the leading commercial and industrial port cities of Shanghai and 
Tianjin (Tientsin)—are administered directly by the central govern- 
ment and they constitute the highest level of cities. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the special municipalities and many other large cities 
contain extensive agricultural land and a large rurdl population. The 
city proper of Beijing, for example, has 4.5 million persons residing in 
nine urban districts (qu), the remaining 3.8 million being distributed 
in nine adjacent rural counties (xian) that administratively are a part 
of the city. Similarly Shanghai's city proper, divided up into ten urban 
districts, has a population of 5.52 million, and there are 5.29 :million 
people living in ten neighboring counties that are essentially rural 
(Table 1). Tianjin, likewise, has five rural counties and: twelve urban 
districts. These’ three cities are also the first order administrative, units 
paralleling the nation’s twenty-two provinces and five autonomous, re- 
gions. 

In the second level of the Chinese urban hierarchy are e seventy- 
eight regional centers. They are either the capital cities of the provinces 
and autonomous regions or large prefecture-level regional cities.: With 
the possible exception of Yinchuan, Ningxia Hui (Yinch’uan, Ninghsia 
Hui) Autonomous Region, all ‘provincial capitals have a population of 
more than half a million. Guangzhou (Kuangchou), capital of Guang- 
dong (Kuangtung) Province, has nearly five million inhabitants. These 
regional cities have experienced rapid growth, many doubling their 
population in the last three decades. 

The third and fourth order urban centers are medium-sized and 
small cities. In the third order are 100 county-level cities whose popula- 
tions fall between 50,000 and 300,000. Distributed widely throughout 
China are 2,010 rural counties, each with a capital. In the Chinese ur- 
ban network, these county seats are the most basic points of contact 
meg the city with the countryside. In the last few years, the. third 


8 Urban areas were defined by the State Council in 1955 as (a) areas where 
municipal people’s committees at or above the xian (hsien) level are located; (b) 
places having a population of 2,000, of which more than 50% is nonagricultural; (c) 
centers of mining, industrial, and commercial | enterprises and of education and re- 
search where at least 75% of the population is nonagricultural. See H. Yuan Tien, 
China’s Population Struggle (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1973), 
Appendix D, pp. 356-357. 
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and fourth order cities have been given particular attention by eco- 
nomic planners. Many such cities have been designated as sites of in- 
dustrial growth to support agricultural development where a variety of 
new factories have been established. Other small cities have been 
planned to be nodes of large-scale modern industries.® 


Urban Administrative and Spatial Divisions 


The built-up areas of most of the large and medium-sized cities are - - ` 
divided into urban districts, although some cities such as Guilin (Kuei- ey 
lin) are spatially demarcated into urban communes. The urban district: j 
is governed by a district revolutionary committee, under which is at o: 
planning committee. The main functions of the planning committee ` 
are to transmit planning policies made at higher planning offices to the 
district neighborhoods, to coordinate planning work in the district, 
and to reflect the opinions of the district residents to higher level au- : 
thorities. i; 

The decision to create an administrative office at the neighborhood,, 
level was made by the Standing Committee of the National People’s” . 
Congress in December 1954. A neighborhood (jiedao, lit., street) is gov- 
erned by a neighborhood revolutionary committee (jiedao geming 
weiyuanhui) that directs the work of the residents’ committees that are 
immediately below the neighborhood. A neighborhood revolutionary 
committee usually has one member in charge of planning matters who 
is simultaneously a supervisor, advisor, and liaison for a residents’ com- 
mittee. The neighborhood committee is officially known as “the basic 
level organ of people’s political power, the lowest level of government 
administration in the city.”10 

The urban neighborhood is by no means a small spatial unit. Sev- 
eral tens of thousands of people usually reside in such a unit. The Feng- 
sheng Neighborhood in the Xicheng (Hsich’eng) District of Beijing, for 
example, has 14,136 families and 52,978 persons.1! Many neighborhoods 
are organized around workers’ housing estates, For example, in Shang- 
hai, which has 110 neighborhoods, the Caoyang (Ts’aoyang) New Vil- 
lage located in Putuo (P’ut’o) District is an urban neighborhood and has 
a population of 7 2,000.12 The Revolutionary Committee of Gaoyang has 
eighteen members who were nominated by the residents and approved 
by the Party. The Committee’s functions are to implement Party poli- 
cies, distribute ration coupons, organize study groups, mobilize the 
residents for housing and social work, and run neighborhood shops, 


9 The latest example is the town of Baoshan (Paoshan) located on the estuary 
of the Yangzi (Yangtze) River in the northern part of Greater Shanghai. A giant 
steel mill will be built at Baoshan with equipment imported from Japan. See The 
New York Times, December 6, 1978, p. 1A. 

10“Our Neighborhood,” China Reconstructs, 22:8 (August 1973), p. 2. 


11 Ibid. 
12 Provided by a leading cadre at Caoyang Neighborhood, August 25, 1977. 
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laundries, restaurants, factories, schools, nurseries, clinics, and recreation 
facilities. 

Although the neighborhood is the most basic official administrative 
unit governed by a revolutionary committee, it is further subdivided 
into at least three levels of “mass organizations” (qunzhong zuzhi) in 
the large cities. Inasmuch as they affect deeply the daily life of the urban 
population but are little understood outside of China, their functions, 


+ , structure, and activities are explained below in some detail. 


"à 
3 


è The first such mass and partially autonomous organization under 
the neighborhood is the residents’ committee (jumin weiyuanhui), which 
was established under a decree issued by the Standing Committee of the 


` ‘National People’s Congress in 1956, two years after the decision to form 


the neighborhood had been made. According to the decree, the func- 
tions of the residents’ committee are to: (1) Undertake public welfare 
for residents; (2) Reflect the views and demands of the residents to 
higher authorities; (3) Mobilize the residents to respond to the calls 


of the government; (4) Direct the work of public security, including 


fire: precautions, the maintenance of air raid shelters, and the surveil- 


‘tance of untrustworthy residents; and (5) Mediate disputes among resi- 


dents.18 In addition, the residents’ committee has been involved in 
directing public health campaigns to improve the urban environment, 


in organizing social work, in actively promoting family planning and 


distributing contraceptives, and in making recommendations to housing 
authorities on housing allocation, especially for newly wed couples, and 
housing adjustments. 

A neighborhood may contain a dozen or more “residents’ areas,” 
each governed by a residents’ committee. The area of jurisdiction of a 


* residents’ committee is demarcated on the basis of the actual conditions 


of the place, with additional consideration given to the existing area of 
the public security office located there. Normally a residents’ committee 


- covers between 100 to 600 households, but in large cities some of them 


may have as many as 800 households. In Fengsheng Neighborhood, for 
example, each of the twenty-five residential areas takes in from one to 
eight lanes with 400 to 800 households, and the neighborhood’s Mink- 
ang Residents’ Committee has jurisdiction over 466 households and 
1,658 persons.14 

According to the decree of 1956, a residents’ committee should have 
seven to seventeen members, each elected from a residents’ group to serve 


` a one-year term. Members are subject to the approval of higher authori- 


ties. The committee may establish up to five permanent subcommittees 
to be responsible for such duties as social welfare, security, culture/ 
education/health, mediation, and women’s work. Ad hoc committees 
may also be formed when needed. The operating budget of the commit- 


13 H. Yuan Tien, China’s Population Struggle, Appendix H, pp. 364-366. 
14“Our Neighborhood,” p. 2, and Ruth Sidel, Families of Fengsheng (Balti- 
more; Penguin Books, 1974), p. 59. i 
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tee, including the living expenses of committee members, is allocated 
mainly by the state. Expenses to be incurred for public welfare pro- 
grams, however, may -be collected from residents on a voluntary basis 
subject to the approval of higher ‘offices. No other funds may be raised 
from the residents. 

Under the residents’ committee are the. second-order mass organiza- 
tions known variously as “residents’ courtyard”. (jumin dayuan), ‘‘sun- 
facing courtyard” (xiangyangyuan), “residents’ building” (juminlou), 
and “‘sun-facing building” (xiangyanglou),1® each having from one to 
several dozens of households. The first two names are commonly found 
in areas with one- or two-story houses while the latter two are associated 
with multistory buildings. In. Beijing at least, certain “courtyards” ate 
run by a “courtyard management committee.”.For example, in the 
“courtyard” at No. 21,’ Nanxiao (Nanhsiao Street), Beixingiao (Peih- 
‘sinch’iao) Neighborhood, -where thirty- -five families and 145 persons re- 
side, there is a management committee consisting. of four industrial 
workers, one student, and two other representatives.16 

- These mass organizations at the- grassroots level appear to have 
‘ben established mainly to organize and serve housewives, children, the 
retired, and ‘students after school’-hours. and during school vacation | 
periods. They do not directly affect the working: residents, who are get 
erally organized at their places of employment. A number of functions 
are performed at the “courtyard” levels. Study and criticism sessions 
may be structured for-adults.to learn newly released government docu- 
ments, to study recent political developments, and ‘to criticize the “‘ené- 
‘mies of the people” as defined by .the Party leadership. Evening ‘shows 
may be-put. together by and for the residents. Efforts are made to-or- 
ganize sports teams and study groups for students, and to arrange read- 
ing, music, dancing, and story hours for small children. Because of their 
intimate relationship with the urban residents, the “courtyards”: and 
“buildings” have been compared with “cells” of ais ies 
hoods by a leading Chinese newspaper.17 fA See oe 

Finally, urban residents belong. to a‘ variety of “small residents’ 
groups” (jumin xiaozu). for different purposes. The decree of 1956 ‘spe- 
cified that residents’ groups composed generally of fifteen to forty house- 
holds should be established under residents’ committees, each group 
having a leader who would also serve as a mémber on the residents’ 
committee above the group. The group leader has the power to bar resi- 
dents from participating in certain group meetings ‘if they are consid- 
„ered by thé Party as socially and politically undesirable..In addition to 
formal grouping, some residents also belong:to functional small groups 
to take part in the activities at the “courtyard” level described in the 
preceding section. ; Sin n'a 


“438 The word “sun” is a. metaphor representing . Mao Zedong.. 
16 Guangming ribao (lumination Daily), January 24, 1975, p 
17 Ibid, See also the report in the same newspaper on August in, "1976, P- i. 
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It appears that structured urban planning programs are carried out 
mainly above the level of the residents’ committee. At and above the 
neighborhood level, general policies as well as specific planning deci- 
sions are made by the revolutionary committee of the appropriate ad- 
ministrative unit. It goes without saying that the revolutionary commit- 
tees at all levels are directed by the Chinese Communist Party. Once a 
decision is made by the Party, it is put into effect almost immediately 
through the various levels of the urban administrative/spatial network. 

Thus far the administrative/spatial structure of the Chinese city 
has been viewed mainly vertically. In city planning, however, there is a 
great deal of horizontal interaction among different planning depart- 
ments in a city. The administrative organizations involved in city plan- 
ning in Beijing are discussed briefly below to illustrate the division of 
planning responsibilities in a large Chinese city. Similar organizations 
can be found in other major cities. 


Planning Organizations of Beijing*® 


The center of Beijing’s political power lies in the city’s revolution- 
ary committee, which in 1977 had more than ten standing members. 
At least nine major municipal departments under the revolutionary 

“committee are involved in city planning. By far the most important 
agency is the Department of City Planning and Management (Chengshi 
guihua guanliju), which to a large extent determines the course of the 
city’s patterns of growth and change, especially in housing development, 
transportation planning, and industrial location. At least three factors 
can be:attributed to the agency’s power. Since all the urban land, the 
vast majority of the housing stock, as well as the factories and most of 
the major transportation facilities are publicly owned, the department 
encounters no serious opposition in carrying out its work. Secondly, the 
lack of the equivalent of independent zoning regulations simplifies the 
task of city planning. The department, in fact, is also the zoning au- 
thority of the city, which is instrumental in bringing about new patterns 
of land use in the city. Thirdly, active citizen’s participation in the plan- 
ning process appears to be negligible, except that in planning multi- 
story apartment buildings the city’s residents are sometimes surveyed’ to 
find out about their housing needs and preferences. The department, 
therefore, is quite free to implement its decisions without having to 
worry about many of the possible political repercussions that are com- 
monly associated with city planning in a democratic system. 

Construction projects are carried out in Beijing by three agencies 
that cooperate with the Department of City Planning and Management 
in various ways. The Department of Architectural Engineering (Jianzhu 
gongchengju) i is responsible for housing and building design as well i as 


18 Information for this section was provided by two leading city ister of 
Beijing, August 15, 1977. 
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for housing construction, whereas the Department of Municipal Con- 
struction (Shizheng gongchengju) is in charge of the construction and 
repair of the city’s public utilities, including electricity, water, sewer 
system, and gas. These two departments are in turn supported by the 
Department of Materials for Architectural Construction (Jianzhu cai- 
liao gongyeju). 

- Housing and land use in Beijing are controlled by the Department 
of Housing and Land Management (Fangdi guanliju), Because housing 
is in short supply, this agency is perhaps one of the busiest and largest 
in the city government. The department has an office in each of the 
city’s urban districts and rural counties. Each urban district is further 
divided into housing areas, each of which is served by an Office of Hous- 
ing Management (Fangguansuo) where the city’s inhabitants submit 
their requests for housing adjustments and repairs. All repair expenses 
are paid by the city. It should be noted that the offices at the district 
level are related to the city’s housing department only in matters con- 
cerning housing. Administratively the district offices are under the jur- 
isdiction of the district revolutionary committees. 

Three additional agencies in Beijing”s government have occasional 
contact with the planning department. The Department of Public Utili- 
ties manages the supplies of gas, water, and electricity. The Department 
of Public Health and the Department of Parks and Forestry work with 
city planners toward a better urban environment. Environmental con- 
servation, however, is the duty of the city’s Office of Environmental 
Protection, which works especially closely with city planners in indus- 
trial locations to minimize the effect of pollution. 

It was pointed out to us that all of the departments enumerated 
above have corresponding offices in the city’s urban districts and rural 
counties. The planning agencies of Beijing apparently are well inte- 
grated vertically in the administrative/spatial network, and cooperate 
with one another horizontally to carry out the city’s planning tasks. 


Functional Zoning and Industrial Planning ‘ 

In their attempt to plan a livable urban environment where various 
types of land use are compatible with one ‘another, Chinese city plan- 
ners have consistently followed the approach of functional zoning since 
at least 1970. Recently the Ministry of Architectural Engineering, which 
appears to be the highest government organization setting basic techni- 
cal guidelines of urban planning in China, reissued a pamphlet for wide 
distribution, instructing city planners to develop functional areas in the 
cities.19 This suggests that the functional approach to urban land use 
will be the dominant method of city planning for some time to come. 
The approach will have far-reaching consequences on the patterns of 
the internal spatial structure of Chinese cities, especially new cities. 


19 Chengshi Yongdi, pp. 4-34. 
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The idea of functional zoning is to create relatively homogeneous 
zones of land use in different parts of the city. At least four major types 
of functional zones can be distinguished in large Chinese cities—resi- 
dential, industrial, cultural, and open space. These zones, however, are 
not always clearly defined in the cities because functional zoning repre- 
sents a fairly new policy whose effects on urban land use and spatial 
structure are not yet apparent in most cities. 

One chief advantage of functional zoning is that industries are re- 
quired to be located in such a way that the possibility of environmental 
pollution is minimized. Atmospheric pollution is specifically considered 
in the planning of industrial areas. To minimize air pollution, city 
planners are required to conduct careful studies on urban wind patterns 
to determine the frequencies of wind directions in the city and the rela. 
tionship between wind velocity and elevation or building height.2° 
Planners are instructed to locate industries that may cause environmen- 
tal hazards in areas with a small coefficient of pollution. The coefficients 
are calculated by dividing the frequencies of wind directions by average 
wind velocities. These three variables are then plotted in a circular 
“wind rose,” which normally appears on city planning maps in China. 

In many of the densely populated regions of East China where 
there are two opposite prevailing winds (usually from the northwest in 
winter and southeast in summer), city planners suggest that industrial 
zones be designed in such a way that a minimum amount of space would 
directly face the prevailing winds. In places where the prevailing winds 
form an angle, planners suggest that the industrial areas be located in a 
downwind position to reduce the hazards of air pollution. City planners 
in Peking pointed out that the locations of the city’s industrial zones 
established earlier in the eastern and southeastern suburbs (which have 
since become a part of the city proper) were dictated by the prevailing 
wind that blows mainly from the northwest, and by the direction of 
stream flow that runs from the northwest to the southeast. 

Another advantage of grouping certain industries together is that 
they promote inter-industry linkages and minimize the investment in 
transportation facilities. On the other hand, the state discourages exces- 
sive industrial concentration in a single large area for fear that it might 
be too vulnerable to military attack and that the industries might cause 
heavy pollution.?1 It is also suggested that heavy industries should be 
separated from those light industries that pose no or few pollution haz- 
ards to the urban environment. “Clean” factories are allowed to be lo- 
cated near residential areas. In principle, all industries should be sep- 
arated. from residential areas by a buffer zone, which usually is a park, 
a green belt, or an unused open space. 


20 Fengmeiguitu yu giwen (Wind-Rose Maps and Temperature), Urban Plan- 
ning Information Series, No. 3, revised ed. (Beijing: China Architectural Industry 
Press, 1976), pp. 2-17. This pamphlet shows planners the significance of wind and 
temperature in city planning with particular reference to industrial location. 

21 Chengshi. yongti, p. 15. oe . 
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Many urban factories of similar nature that had been widely and 
haphazardly located in the large cities have been merged and relocated 
in the suburbs. We were told in Shanghai that over 600 tanneries and 
factories manufacturing leather goods that had existed in the city be- 
fore 1949 have been merged into thirteen large factories and moved to a 
suburban town. Many small factories that do not pose environmental 
threats, however, are permitted to remain in the city. 

Within the municipal limits of Greater Shanghai, more than ten 
suburban towns with large-scale industries have been created in recent 
years. Located between twenty to seventy‘ kilometers from the city 
proper, many of these relatively new industrial centers were built on 
earlier small market towns. They are new growth poles in China with 
specialized industrial functions. They may play a crucial role in the 
future in shaping China’s spatial pattern of cities. A leading urban 
geographer in Nanjing (Nanking) pointed out that the sizes and the 
spatial structure of China’s cities in the future will be determined largely 
by urban industrial planning. In principle, new, large, and medium 
scale industries will be established in small towns located away from 
large cities. Each new industrial center specializes in one or two indus- 
tries. A number of such new industrial towns have already been built. 
For example, Minghang, located about thirty kilometers south of urban 
Shanghai but within the municipal limits, has machine-building and 
electronics as its key industries. Other new industrial centers in Great 
Shanghai include Wujing (Wuching), where the leading industry is 
chemical engineering, Gaoqiao (Kaoch’iao) (specializing in petrochemi- 
cal industry), Jinshanwei (Chinshanwei) (petrochemical), and Wusong 
(Wusung) (iron and steel). These new urban industrial centers are com- 
plete with workers’ housing, hospitals, schools, and other tertiary ser- 
vices, It may be noted that the policy of industrial decentralization is in 
line with the Chinese planning objective of narrowing the gap between 
city and country. Meanwhile, the policy has helped reduced the popula- 
tion pressure of Shanghai’s city proper. ` 

Although the level of industrial development in Chinese cities is 
comparatively low by Western standards, air pollution has nonetheless 
bécome a problem of large magnitude. As a developing nation. China 
has the advantage of not repeating the mistakes of industrial growth 
made by advanced countries where large sums of money have been spent 
on environmental clean-up campaigns. One key factor contributing to 
China’s air pollution is the burning of coal by factories for power and 
by residents for. cooking and heating. Smog is quite noticeable in the 
large cities when the air is stagnant. Efforts are now being made to al- 
leviate the problem. While it is economically impossible at the present 
to replace coal entirely with natural gas or electricity for cooking and 
heating at home, much can be gained for a better environmerit by re- 
quiring industries to install anti- pollirtion equipment to reduce the 
level of pollution. 

Since 1970 at least, China has adopted a stringent policy for en- 
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vironmental protection. Industries are now required to comply with 
environmental standards set by the state, affecting new and existing in- 
dustries alike. Factories now must install facilities to eliminate pollu- 
tion by the so-called three wastes (waste gas, waste water, and waste 
solids) before the factories are allowed to open. 

Officially the principles of industrial planning used by China’s 
planners are expressed in eight interrelated slogans, each containing 
four characters: {1) Plan comprehensively (Quanmian guihua); (2) Lo- 
cate rationally (Heli buju); (3) Overall use [of resources] (Zonghe li- 
yong); (4) Transform harmful [wastes] into useful [products] (Huahai 
weili); (5) Rely on the masses (Yikao qunzhong); (6) Everyone must 
work (Dajia dongshou); (7) Protect the environment (Baohu huanjing); 
(8) Bring well-being to all (Zaofu renmin).?? Of the eight principles, the 
most significant is the fourth. To Chinese planners, there is no such 
thing as a waste product; there are only unused resources. Thus indus- 
trial wastes often are recycled for other uses; for example, coal cinders 
and slags are usually used to make slag bricks. 

Turning to residential planning, available evidence suggests that 
several major considerations dictate the location of residential areas. 
Needless to say, housing areas should be free from industrial pollution. 
Secondly, housing areas should be compact in shape, which not only 
makes the provision of tertiary-services in the housing areas more effi- 
cient but also reduces the cost of housing construction. Thirdly, residen- 
tial and industrial areas should be located close enough so that the jour- 
ney to work takes no more than thirty minutes by bus or bicycle, the 
chief modes of daily travel. 

The last consideration is quite unique for China. Unlike the United 
States, where the best housing is almost-invariably located some distance 
away from industrial districts, and the quality of housing usually be- 
comes better with increasing distance from the city center, in Chinese 
cities the quality of housing does not vary significantly over space and 
virtually no single family houses.are constructed. Many of the large sin- 
gle family dwellings built in the past are occupied by two or more 
families. Most of the new housing consists of standardized buildings five 
‘or six stories high, Dut near ' the centers of employment to reduce com- 
muting. 

In reading the Chinese urban planning literature, one gets the 
impression that the planners are not particularly concerned about plan- 
ning centralized commercial establishments. One possible reason for 
this is that the level of urban commercial activities is low relative to 
that of most other countries, and there is no need to establish many 
large shopping areas in centralized locations. Small stores are built in 
all workers’ estates and in ordinary urban neighborhoods and residents’ 
areas. meee if not all of the low-order nay goods and savic needed 


22 Provided by city planners of Beijing and by urban geographers of Jiangsu 
Institute of. Geography, Nanjing; August 15 and 22, 1977. 
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by the inhabitants can be found in such stores. The Chinese urban 
communities are much more self-contained than their counterparts in 
the West. 


Urban Traffic and Transportation Planning 


Urban streets are viewed by Chinese city planners as the “structural 
frame” (gujia) of the city. The extent to which the road networks are 
planned is seen as a crucial factor affecting urban industrial develop- 
ment, construction, and intracity circulation.23 Chinese cities are ex- 
tremely densely populated and their spatial forms are generally com- 
pact but irregular. The built-up areas do not display the star-shaped 
pattern that typifies many American cities. In China, intercity circula- 
tion of people and goods relies mainly on railroad and bus rather than 
on automobiles. ; 

Few Chinese travel daily to a different city to work. Some urban 
residents, however, do work in factories located on the outskirts of cities. 
Their daily circulation pattern is basically different from that in the 
United States where the cities draw a large number of commuters from 
the suburbs in the morning and send them out in the evening. The 
proportion of Chinese urban residents who must commute to the sub- 
urbs to work is small, and those who do normally go by bus or bicycle 
in the morning and return to the city after work. But this mismatch 
between workplace and residence does not seem to have created any 
serious traffic problem, because the vast majority of the working people 
are employed in the cities where they reside. 

The question of intracity circulation in China has not been fully 
explored because little pertinent data have been released from China. 
Based on our observations it appears that traffic tie-ups are rare and ac- 
cidents few, even during peak traffic hours, since there are relatively few 
motor vehicles on the street and the traffic policemen’s authority appears 
to be absolute. Traffic violators do not get tickets; they are openly répri- 
manded on the spot by the police. ae 

There are no privately owned automobiles in China, and the state- 
owned cars (at least the way they are driven) seem to have the right of 
way over other modes of transportation. The major modes of motorized 
vehicles are bus and trolleybus, which run on fixed routes. In Shanghai, 
bus and trolleybus routes rarely overlap, and together they effectively 
serve almost the entire built-up area of the city. No place is more than 
a few blocks away from a bus or trolleybus stop, which is usually lo- 
cated at an intersection.24 The buses are often very crowded. But be- 
cause each bus and trolleybus has two cars linked together, its capacity 
is doubled, making long queues at bus stops disappear quickly. 


23 Chengshi daolu guihua (Urban Street Planning), Urban Planning Informa- 
tion Series No. 6, revised ed. (Beijing: China Architectural Industry Press, 1976), p. l. 
' 24 See Surveying Team of the Bureau of Urban Constrution, Shanghai Munici- 
pality, Shanghaishi jiaotongtu (Transportation Map of Shanghai) (Shanghai: Peo- 
ple’s Publishing House, 1976). 
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The numbers of buses and trolleybuses in Chinese cities appear to 
be quite small relative to the populations of the cities (Table 2), al- 


TABLE 2: Buses and Trolleybuses in Selected Chinese Cities, 1977 


Urban Population 
City (in 1000s) Number of Buses Bus/Population Ratio 
Beijing 4,500 2,700 1:1,667 
Shanghai 5,520 2,600 1:2,123 
Guangzhou 2,000 800 1:2,500 
Guilin 210 80 1:2,625 





though in most cities the numbers have increased substantially since 
1949, In Shanghai since the revolution, the number has increased from 
900 to 2,600, and the city’s bus routes have been expanded from 40 to 
over 150. The total length of urban streets in Shanghai has increased 
from ‘300 to 3,000 kilometers in the last three decades. 

' Be that as it may, the demand for bus service is so great that the 
bus system is overburdened. Total bus ridership is incredibly large. In 
Shanghai, a city with 5.52 million urban residents, the daily ridership 
was given by city planners as 6,000,000 person/trips. Greater Shanghai 
also has 1,360,000 bicycles, about half of them in the city proper. This 
means that approximately 4.84 million urban residents must rely on 
buses as their principal mode of travel. In Beijing the yearly ridership 
was given as 1.4 billion person/trips, or about 3,840,000 person/trips 
per day. There are 4.5 million urban residents and 2.5 million bicycles 
in Beijing.” Assuming the bicycle owners do not use public transporta- 
tion, then the number of potential bus riders should be about two mil- 
lion persons, or about 44% of the population of the city proper. 

“At first glance the ridership data given by the city planners of 
Shanghai and Beijing. appear to be too large to be credible. A closer 
examination of the-data shows that they are quite reasonable. Based 
on'the actual ridership and the number of potential riders enumerated 
above, it may be calculated that each of the potential riders in Beijing 
makes 700 trips per year, or 1.92 trips: per day. In Shanghai the corres- 
pondirig figures are 452 and 1.24 (Table 3). Taking into consideration 
the travel behavior of the urban population, the data are not surprising. 
Many must rely on the bus to get around and fares are extremely low. 
Many residents purchase discount tickets on a monthly basis that are 
even less expensive. Another factor is that some workers go home for a 
two-hour lunch break and thus must make a total of four trips daily. 
People typically work six days a week, and the demand for buses on 
Sundays appears to be even greater than on weekdays. In addition, 
schools in China do not provide any transportation for students, so a 


25 We were told by planners in Beijing that the city had 2.4 million bicycles 
in August 1977. The government revealed more recently that “the number of bi- 
cycles reached 2.5 million last year, having increased at an annual rate of 120,000.” 
See, “Traffic. Order Improves . in | Peking,” Peking. Review, Vol. 21, No. 9 (March 3, 
1978), p. 80. ` 
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TABLE 3: Bus Ridership in Urban Beijing and Shanghai 
Beijing Shanghai 








Estimated number 

of potential riders 2,000,000 4,840,000 ` 
Yearly ridership 

' Entire city 


(1,000 person-trips) 1,400,000 2,190,000 

Each potential rider 

(No. of trips) 700 452 
Average daily ridership 

Entire city 

(1,000 person-trips) 3,840 6,000 

Each potential rider 

(No. of trips) 1,92 - » 1.24 


LLL LLL COND, 
large number must use public transit to go to school. 

At least two steps have been taken to alleviate the problem caused 
by heavy demand for bus service. One is that many large centers of em- 
ployment in and near the cities have arranged staggered days off for 
their employees so that the heavy burden imposed on the bus system is 
more evenly distributed throughout the week. Also, most large employ- 
ment centers, including factories and government offices, provide their 
own bus service for their employees. 

Beijing appears to be the only Chinese city with a subway, which 
begins at the railroad station located near the city center and extends 
westward to a suburb. The first phase was built between 1965 and 1969 
and totals twenty-three kilometers with sixteen stops. Peak velocity is 
about eighty kilometers per hour and the daily ridership is between 
40,000 and 60,000 persons with more than 70,000 persons on Sundays 
and holidays.2* A loop system around the city is being planned. Existing 
evidence points to the fact that the subway is not intended to be a'major 
means of transport that would divert any significant amount of surface 
traffic in the near future. Defense considerations seem to be the chief 
factor that spurred the construction. Built about twenty meters below 
the surface, the underground tunnel may be used as a shelter in times 
of war since some of Peking’s dugouts are linked with the subway. 


The Role of the Small City 


City planning in the People’s Republic of China is an integral part 
of the overall economic planning of the country. The structure of the 
administrative/spatial network is tight and appears to be sound, and a 
great deal of work has been accomplished by the urban planners. The 
findings presented in this article, however, are merely a starting point 
for serious scholars who wish to raise more penetrating and broader 
questions concerning Chinese urban administration and city. planning. 

This article has been concerned primarily with planning activities 


26 Chen Cheng-siang, “The Growth of Peiching,” Ekistics, Vol. 42 (December 
1976), p. 383. 
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in large Chinese cities. We know practically nothing about planning 
work in small cities and towns, which will play a much more important 
role in the future as centers of settlement, production, and national de- 
velopment. Chinese economic planners at the highest level have clearly 
recognized the social and economic problems associated with unlimited. 
growth of large cities. While it is likely that a developing nation may 
enjoy a faster rise in national income in a shorter period of time by con- 
centrating a large portion of the scarce developmental resources in a few 
primary cities where skilled labor and industrial infrastructure now 
exist, in the long run such a practice will produce a polarized pattern 
of urbanization that can only enlarge the gap of development already 
existing between the city and the countryside. Primate cities exert a 
strong pulling force attracting rural migration to the cities, denuding 
rural areas of their more educated and skilled talents. 

The locational advantages of development found in giant cities are 
usually self-perpetuating because of the concentration of developmental 
resources and -the inherent economy of scale. However, there is no con- 
clusive evidence to suggest that the growth advantages of the large cities 
in a developing country will automatically diffuse to less developed rural 
areas where the majority of the population lives. In fact, the primary 
cities in other parts of Asia and Africa are getting bigger and taking a 
greater share of the national developmental budget. Without a strong 
national policy to decentralize the pattern of urbanization, regional in- 
equalities now widely found in many developing nations are likely to 
continue and even to intensify. A polarized pattern of national develop- 
ment is not conducive to the improvement of living standards for the 
majority of the population, and it can result in higher total costs to 
cover such urban services as housing, transportation, and utilities in the 
large cities. 

A more effective approach to spatially balanced development is to 
encourage the growth of medium and small regional cities where indus- 
tries are established to support a sustained growth of agriculture. For 
developing countries, agriculture remains the basic source of capital ac- 
cumulation. The development of smaller and more widely distributed 
growth poles has the advantage of being able to provide employment 
for many rural people, which in turn can reduce the flow of migrants 
to large cities. This approach can also alleviate the serious housing 
shortage problem and other ills associated with overurbanization and 
excessive concentration of population in the large cities. With a closer 
link between industry and agriculture, the spread effects of smaller 
towns can be anticipated to be much more efficient than the benefits 
that are expected to be diffused to the rural areas from a few large urban 
centers, The planning goals of the Chinese government discussed at the 
beginning of this article clearly indicate that China is moving in this 
direction in urban and industrial planning. 


LAWRENCE J. C. MA is Associate Professor of Geography at the University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 





SOCIAL WELFARE PROVISIONS 
AND THE LIMITS OF INEQUALITY 
IN CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


Eduard B. Vermeer 


DURING THE PAST decades China has changed from a 
crumbling agrarian society, with a population living at or below sub- 
sistence levels, into an industrializing, unified state. Before the 1949 
revolution inequality was most pronounced between gentry-landlords: 
and poor peasants; today, inequalities are most: apparent between eco- 
nomic sectors and regions. Some develop rapidly, while others lag be- 
hind. In this article we will try to ascertain what levels of material and 
social welfare have been reached in China; what the effect of China’s 
developmental policies has been on different parts of society; and in 
what social framework the Chinese live today. l : 

Social welfare may be conceived in a very broad manner as the or- 
ganized contribution of society and parts thereof to the material and 
non-material needs of the population. For China, it seems practical to 
make a distinction between three categories of social welfare. First, 
there is social welfare based on government Jaws and regulations in the 
socialist sector of the economy. This covers some 75 million workers 
and employees in State enterprises and organizations, and their families, 
who live almost entirely within cities.1 Second is social welfare in the 


1 This figure has been calculated as follows: according to official data, collec- 
tively owned industry represented 36.2% of the industrial labor force of China in 
1975. In 1977, over 17 million laborers worked in commune enterprises. I assume 
the relative increase in the labor force in both sectors from 1975 to 1977 to have been 
equal; then the 1977 non-communal industrial labor force was 47 million. I deduct 
an estimated 10% (there are no data on this) for neighborhood factory employment 
in the cities. Total size of the socialist industrial labor force, then, becomes 42 mil- 
lion in 1977. In this year, some figures were released for other economic sectors: 3 
million coal miners, 4 million transportation workers, 5 million state farm workers, 
12 million finance and trade workers, 2.9 million professional medical workers, 9 
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collective sector. Collective refers to small collective groups, people’s 
communes, and smaller organizations, rural and mainly agricultural, 
in which about 80% of the Chinese live. It also includes small collective 
enterprises under neighborhood committees in the cities. Third is the 
social welfare that originates from the cultural pattern, institutional 
framework, and ideology that affect any Chinese citizen. This may or 
may not have found expression in regulations by national or local au- 
thorities under the two categories outlined above. 

The dearth of reliable sociological research makes it difficult to 
draw any definite conclusions about social welfare, especially for this 
last category. Important social aspects such as political participation, 
rights and obligations within the family, and status perception therefore 
will not receive much attention in this article; instead, I will restrict my- 
self mainly to more tangible and concrete aspects. Social welfare will be 
maximal if all members of a community are secure in a material sense 
and in their role and position within the different groups to which they 
belong (household, work unit, residential group, nation, etc.). More- 
over, channels of social mobility should be sufficiently open to satisfy 
individual desires for change. Social mobility, income disparities, social 
welfare schemes for workers and peasants, the social role of State-spon- 
sored organizations in cities, and State allocations to different sectors of 
the economy will be the major themes. 


Social Mobility 


A most striking aspect of China is the rigid limitation of horizontal 
mobility. A peasant is not allowed to leave his production team (the 
basic economic unit in agriculture, with 10 to 50 families), There is no 
free Jabor market. For travel one needs an official permit. Whoever goes 
to the city for education or professional training will return to his origi- 
nal village or town unless the State decides otherwise. This limitation 
also applies to the urban population. Insofar as this draconian rule is 
accepted by the people, its effect on the social order is tremendous. It 
defines in a clear way to everybody where one’s possibilities end, and 
within the small social groups so maintained, a permanent social order 
may be established. Study or work outside one’s own unit will usually 
not be based upon individual choice, but upon an assignment by the 
group—one’s family, village, factory, city, or province. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution and until 1976, students could enter a university only 
on recommendation, with cities and factories each having a quota. 


million primary school teachers (of which I assume one-third to receive State 
salary), some 2.5 million secondary school teachers (estimated from enrollment fig- 
ures), and some smaller categories. Total socialist labor employment adds up to 
some 75 million people. Almost 30 million are women. Hongqi, April 1975; Zhongguo 
Xinwen, January 31, 1978; New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA) (English), 
April 25, 1978; NCNA (Chinese), June 25 and 20, 1978; NCNA, June 5, 1978; Radio 
Tanjug (Yugoslavia), August 28, 1978; Beijing Home Service, November 19, 1976. 
NCNA (Chinese), September 13, 1978. 
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It has been abundantly clear, however, that many school graduates 
and other youths have found it hard to accept this limitation, especially 
if a prolonged stay in the city had loosened family ties. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution youths roved all over China. As it turned out, the 
students did not carry enough political weight in this society, which was 
dominated by elders and the Communist Party, and were sent home 
again. The “sending-down” of school graduates to the country for a 
shorter or longer period, besides serving other social goals that will be 
discussed later, was also meant to enlarge political control over this 
potential source of discontent. Recently, the government has promised 
to scale down this program gradually, and to create more employment 
in the cities. 

‘Peasants, however, are harder to control.. Recent reports indicate 
that it has become increasingly difficult to contain farmers within limits 
around cities; many (in one provincial report 5%) have left farming and 
their original team or commune, and are engaged in trade or in odd jobs 
in and out of cities. The political campaign for containment of these 
people reflects the government’s desire for social control, its predilection 
for “honest” agricultural work, and its negative attitude towards trade 
and other services.2 A new element, with which the present government 
does not seem to know how to deal, is the presence’ of thousands of poor 
peasants in Beijing (Peking) who, ill-fed and in ragged clothes, came to 
demonstrate against the poor conditions in their remote villages. 

The limitation of mobility is all the more severe since units are 
small. The 1975 Constitution states that the production brigade (which 
may include a dozen teams) may become the basic accounting unit in- 
stead of the production team “if conditions are ripe.” In 1978-I was told 
in China that there are three conditions to be met: the level of. produc- 
tivity of the teams must be about equal;. production must be fairly large- 
scale; and the people involved must want it. Now these seemed to be big 

“ifs.” In fact, the tendency towards smaller accounting units is stronger 
at present. In January 1979 permission was given to the peasantry to 
institute “workteams” within the production team in underdeveloped 
and hilly areas. The largest obstacle for larger economic units is no 
doubt the Chinese.government’s fear of -what might happen. to the social 
and economic order within the commune. It expects that, once’ the 
sacred borders between teams are eradicated, poor peasants from uphill 


2 Note, e.g., the province of Hubei (Hupei) with a population of 42 million. 
During the period 1969 through 1977, 800,000 educated youths were sent to the 
country. In 1977 600,000 farmers—i.e., 5% of the working population—that had 
found work in industry, commerce, building trades, etc., were sent back to agricul- 
ture in their communes. Hubei Provincial Service, August 11, September 25, De- 
cember 22, 1977. 

3A letter entitled “Look at the harm done by making the transition from pro- 
duction team to production brigade in a state of poverty” published in the Renmin 
Ribao (hereafter RMRB) of January 4, 1979, mentions as main problems after trani- 
sition that “rich teams did nothing, while poor ones awaited the coming of commu- 
nism” and “serious losses occurred in production, draft animals, and tools.” 
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poor villages would abandon the struggle for production and move to 
better farming areas. This would result in a decrease in the area under 
cultivation, increased unemployment, and less savings and fewer sur- 
pluses for the State. It could also lead to social unrest. 

Does this mean that this limitation on social mobility leads to 
better social welfare? By definition it does not. The social effect has been 
the division of China into a multitude of separate compartments, each 
having its own set of social welfare and other social goods. It is difficult 
to ascertain the extent of social inequality between these compartments, 
which we may define as “the unequal distribution of possibilities to have 
access to social goods.”t But compartmentalization is precisely meant to 
limit access to social goods. Since communications are still poor (in 1971 
30% of the communes could not be reached by road), a forced continua- 
tion of.the pre-modern agrarian settlement pattern means that access to 
goods and services provided by the State or commune is hampered. 

On the other hand, many measures have been and are being taken 
to reduce inequalities in the economic and social sphere. Economically, 
through the price-fixing system, the State trade organizations buy and 
sell commodities at about the same price at the gate of any village, ir: 
respective of its location. This means a transportation subsidy for all 
villages that, under a free commercial system, would have no access to 
the market. Another vital element (in its literal sense) is the guarantee 
of State relief in case of crop failure, arid also for those poor areas that 
really cannot produce enough to feed their own population. Within the 
social sphere the transfer or return of graduates to their original village 
(xiafang or huixiang) would seem most important. There they can’ pro- 
vide education, health care and other services, or production know-how. 
Moreover, the decentralization of the economy and of social services 
enables communes to provide social goods themselves instead of relying 
on the State. In the ideological sphere these measures are supported by 
the propagated attitude of “serve the people.” So’ the State maintains 
and mitigates at the same time inequalities between territorial units and 
economic sectors, 

-Another aspect of inequality still maintained in China is the dis: 
crimination between individuals.and families of different class designa- 
tions. This, of course, reverts to the basis of revolutionary China—class 
struggle. Since 1950 every Chinese has had his class status designated on 
his identity card. This status is hereditary; children born since 1950 re- 
ceive the same class status as their parents if they are raised by them. At 
that time class definitions were fairly loose (including categories such as 
“poor people” and “employees”), and the position taken in the struggle 
against the Kuomintang was more decisive than economic position. On 
the good side of the line were PLA soldiers, revolutionaries, the urban 
poor, workers, poor peasants, lower-middle class peasants; in a middle 


4R. Kreckel, “Dimensions of Social Inequality,” Sociologische Gids, 76:6, p. 347. 
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category were the higher-middle peasants; and on the wrong side, coun- 
terrevolutionaries, landlords, capitalists, and rich peasants. Later, other 
labels were added or superimposed, such as “rightist.” 

These divisions still affect the social welfare system. Most of the 
people with a “bad class” label were excluded from certain social ser- 
vices, civil rights, and political participation. A good class background 
has always helped, but more in some periods than in others. Those 
with “bad class” labels cannot become trade union members, and as a 
consequence are not entitled to the full benefits of health insurance and 
pension schemes. In certain periods access to secondary schools and uni- 
versities was denied to them, and thus one of the most important chan- 
nels of upward mobility. Since 1977 the rules against the bad classes have 
been mitigated, and youths from this category may participate in en- 
trance examinations again “if they have drawn a sharp line between 
themselves and their reactionary family.”5 

On job discrimination there is little data, but it is clear that chan- 
nels of mobility are most open to the “red” class designations; in the 
country, sons of formerly well-to-do peasants will usually not obtain any 
responsible functions in the collectives. It seems likely, however, that the 
rule that “bad classes” cannot obtain welfare benefits and other social 
services has been gradually softened. But in periods of leftist campaigns, 
the class struggle theme is revived and people are reminded of their pre- 
revolutionary status. The size of the discriminated group was estimated 
to be 3%, to 5% of the population in 1978.6 Recently part of the dis- 
criminatory system has been formally ended. Early in 1979 it was de- 
cided that “the overwhelming majority of landlords, rich peasants, coun- 
terrevolutionaries and bad elements will have their designations re- 
moved” after discussion by the masses and approval by the counterrevo- 
lutionary committee. “The class designation of those who are family 
members of landlords and rich peasants should be changed to that of 
‘commune members’.” Note the fine distinction between “removed” 
(can be applied again!) and “changed!” A “united-front” policy has 
been adopted again towards the “national bourgeoisie.” ‘Their children 
“should not be discriminated against in admission to the Party, Com- 
munist Youth League, schools or factories.’”’? 


The Role of Neighborhood Committees, Trade Unions, and 
Police in the Cities 


Neighborhood and street committees and the trade unions consti- 


5 RMRB, May 12, 1978. 

6 “We have never denied that we exercise dictatorship on people like the ‘gang 
of four’ or on landlords, rich farmers, counterrevolutionaries, bad elements, rightist 
elements and all criminals who seriously disrupt the social order, which comprise 
only 3 to 5 percent of the population; they must behave correctly and are not free 
to express themselves or in their movements.” (Minister for Foreign Affairs Huang 
Hua on human rights. 

7 RMRB, January 29 and 30, February 15, 1979; NCNA (Chinese), January 25, 
1979, 
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tute the major link between the State and Communist party, the politi- 
cal vanguard, and the urban population and workers. Unlike many 
other countries, the political power of the labor unions in commu- 
nist China has seldom been more than a delegated one. In the 1950s 
labor unions were the major force in promoting commitment to indus- 
trial work and to an urban way of life. Education became their primary 
function—cultural and technical, but also in communist values. Train- 
ing in administration and politics groomed a generation of leading 
cadres in the cities where communist representation had been very weak 
before 1949. In a period of ten years the literacy rate of the city popula- 
tion rose from 25% to 80%. 

Unions were organized on the basis of the enterprise or institution. 
Their tasks, as officially defined, are “the promotion of production, or- 
ganization and education of workers under the leadership of the Party, 
raising class consciousness and technical level, and labour morality, or- 
ganization of production relations, improvement of working and living 
conditions.” The labor unions had almost no voice in wage development 
and in the management of enterprises. In 1966 the unions were dis- 
banded on the charge that they were associated with “Liuist” policies 
and attacked for protecting the vested interests of their members (regu- 
lar urban workers only) against discontented youths and temporary 
laborers with a much weaker economic and social position. After the 
Cultural Revolution the unions were revived, but still play only a 
modest role. Part of this may be due to their weakened political posi- 
tion—they were not able to control the 1976 labor unrest, for example. 
But part is also due to the fact that today newly recruited laborers are 
no longer peasants or illiterate. In the next few years, if the trend to 
greater independence for ‘factory management, allocation of bonuses, 
etc., continues, and moreover if a new generation of cadres with an 
urban background rises to top political positions, the unions are ukay 
to regain some of their former importance. ` 

Neighborhood and street committees were created by the city au-. 
thorities in the 1950s as an extension of the pre-revolutionary baojia 
systems—i.e., administrative devices for public security and control of 
the city population. Their main tasks were assisting the police in main- 
taining order and public safety, and in keeping records of population 
movements. Neither the Communist Party nor the government would 
usually reach to the common people, and the neighborhood commit- 
tees gained importance as intermediate organizations. Although we 
know that today they carry out important judicial, social, political, and 
economic functions, there is very little overall data of a quantitative 
nature since almost all descriptions come from two or three metropoles. 
In the 1950s and 1960s, they made major contributions in political 
propaganda, education, health care, and sanitation, but their economic 
activities as operators of collective factories have developed very slowly. 
On the other hand their social services are expanding in a big way. Since 
1969 an important part of their work has been the organization of “so- 
cial youths”—-school graduates who have not found regular employment 
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in the city. They were put to productive activities or else transferred en 
masse to the countryside, temporarily or permanently. Another task of 
the neighborhood committees is keeping informed of movements and 
activities of the residents, distributing ration coupons for food, and re- 
porting on the needs of those who receive welfare. Their combined po- 
litical and social controls weigh most heavily on housewives and youths. 
In contrast to the trade unions, the neighborhood committees do not 
constitute an important channel of upward mobility. 

The police are of lesser direct importance for social control, and do 
not enjoy the awe-inspiring status common in many leftist or rightist 
dictatorships. The size of the police force in China is proportionately 
small, and it is completely subordinate to the Communist Party and to 
the Government. Since the main concern of the police is threats to the 
existing political and social order, their activities are mainly directed 
at the cities, not at the peasantry; at the so-called bad classes, not at 
those with a red background; and at the intellectuals, artists, and writ- 
ers, not at less influential people. There is arbitrariness in prosecution: 
if a crime is of wider political significance, an example may be set by 
meéans of a show-case trial. During campaigns against particular kinds 
of misconduct (such as black marketing), punishments are more severe. 
Verdicts may then be delivered by “the masses” instead of a regular 
court. Capital punishment is often meted out for conduct deemed in- 
corrigible (such as homosexual acts or rape) or to those who do hot 
repent. Class status plays a role in the verdict. Both the political system, 
which lacks the concept of separation of powers, and the handling of 
minor offences by employer, neighborhood committee, or civil admini- 
stration, weakens the role of codified law and jurisprudence. In the 
campaign against the “Gang of Four” numerous excesses have been re- 
vealed. Since 1975 a certain strengthening of the legal organs has-been 
sought, and therewith, more equality before the law. But for China the 
description “little law and much order” still fits. China regards discus- 
sion of the issue of human rights with other nations as useless, as “each 
country has its own human rights.”8 


Size of Economic Sectors 


China’s population has been growing by some 2% a year and now 
may number about 950 million. The goal is to reduce the growth rate 
to 1% by 1980,® but the population is young, with about 35% under 
15 and only 4.2% above 65 years of age.!° In Shanghai and other large 


8 Europaeische Rundschau, no. 2, 1977; Hong Kong Agence France Press, Jan- 
uary 20, 1979; NCNA, February 14, 1979. ` 

9NCNA (Chinese), July 8, 1978. The 1% growth goal was reported to have been 
achieved in eight provinces in 1978. “Appropriate” economic restrictions in terms of 
workers’ welfare are imposed on those who have’ produced three or more children. 
NCNA, January 21, 1979; Guizhou Provincial Service, February 12, 1979. 

10 This is an estimate by J. P. Emerson. 
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cities’ birth rates are considerably lower than the national average. 
Usually both men and women work, so the labor force is quite large— 
e.g., in Shanghai 3 million of 5.7 million residents. China is not highly 
urbanized: the eight largest cities had a population of about 40 million 
in 1973, and the official policy is to keep the size of large cities down. 
About 75 million people are employed in the socialist sector of the econ- 
omy (industry, communications, trade, state farms, and governmental 
organizations), about twice the number of 15 years ago. Since 1960 em- 
ployment opportunities in the urban sector have not kept pace with 
labor supply, and the urban labor market has been almost closed to 
laborers and peasants from outside. 

The collective sector of the economy comprises some 80% of the 
population, which lives in rural people’s communes. According to offi- 
cial figures they derive their income mainly from agriculture, industry, 
and animal husbandry (58.1%, 28%, and 13.9%, respectively, of total 
gross income),11 but these neglect the value of services such as trade (in 
1975 trade from people’s communes amounted to 7.3% of the total turn- 
over of wholesale trade). The figure reported for the size of the agricul- 
tural labor force (300 million) seems too low. Farmland area is about 
100 million hectares, 7 million less than in 1957. Industrial activities of 
the communes are mainly linked with agriculture. The definition used 
by the Chinese for “industrial undertakings” is a very loose one—man- 
agement of the “undertaking,” not its nature, seems to be decisive, and 
an orchard or chicken farm is sometimes denoted as an industrial under- 
taking. The average size of a commune’s labor force is very small (in 
Hunan province 13 laborers, in Gansu [Kansu] province 8, around the 
large cities several dozens). In 1975 collective-owned industry had 3% 
of the fixed capital, 14% of the industrial production, and 36.2% of the 
industrial labor force.!2 According to official data there are now 17 mil- 
lion workers in commune enterprises, most of them around the larger 
cities, few in poorer provinces—e.g., only 130,000 (0.5%) in Henan 
(Honan)—but more in richer provinces—e.g., 1.6 million (8%) in Hu- 
nan.}8 Their wages are decided by the commune authorities, and usually 
are slightly higher than the average peasant wage. Commune industry 
should not be confused with “local industry,” that is, industries run by 
the district, city, or even prefecture governments for some branches, 
which are much larger in size. There is still some individual industry, 
but none larger than family size since no laborers may be hired. This 
industry constitutes only 0.8% of the industrial labor force and, to be 
precise, is comprised of handicraftsmen. 

Unfortunately, the distinction between different categories is not as 


11 NCNA (Chinese), August 10, 1978 and August 15, 1978; 58.1% is a residual 
figure; I have assumed that the figure for animal husbandry output value for the 
whole of China is similar to the one for the collective sector. 

12 Hongqi, April 1975. 

13 Zhongquo Xinwen, January 31, 1978; NCNA (English), February 20, 1976, 
September 7, 1977, January 7, 1979. Peking Review, April 16, 1976. 
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simple as suggested above. Seasonal workers, temporary workers, home 
industrial workers, etc., are a major part of the total labor force as well. 
They form a buffer in the labor market, having an insecure economic 
position and lacking legal rights. The same goes for neighborhood com- 
mittee factory workers. 


Occupational Groups in the Cities 


The question of whether the political elite, the cadres of the Com- 
munist Party and the Army, might be considered as a separate social 
group would require so much analysis that I hesitate to take up the 
subject at all. The present political leadership, although not denying 
the special position of cadres, has denounced the view that there have 
been the formation of a “bourgeois class inside the Party” and “new 
changes in class relations in the socialist period,” a theme espoused’ by 
the late Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung), and further developed by the 
leftists. “They (the Gang of Four) described the differences existing in 
allocations among the leading cadres of Party, government and army 
and the broad masses of the people as class exploitation.”14 In any case, 
one has to make a distinction between three “historically created” 
groups, insofar as political and social position, group cohesion, and 
identification of interests are concerned: the few hundred remaining 
leading survivors of the Long March, the several hundreds of thousands 
of Party members who joined before the Party took power in 1946- 
1949, and the now 35 million new members (urban and rural). Both big 
fish and small fish derive large or small amounts of material benefits and 
non-material benefits and duties from their political power. For exam- 
ple, cadres have separate salary scales, no fixed pension date, and if they 
are old revolutionaries, they are entitled to better social services and 
welfare benefits. And some benefits accompany their work—travel,' 
banquéts, easier access to better information, and sometimes personal 
attendants. i 

A:second occupational group is the staff, workers, and employees of 
the State-owned enterprises and organizations. They are entitled to a 
full range of social welfare schemes in case of illness or disability, and to 
old-age pensions; their salary runs from about 45 yuan (about US$30) a 
month to some 120 yuan in most cases, with an average of 50 to 70 yuan 
depending on the type of industry and region. Nowadays, they also re- 
ceive extra pay for high output and bonuses. Almost all are trade -union 
members; of the higher ranking employees, many are Party members. 
Martin K. Whyte has pointed out that the top salaries in these first two 
groups are several times higher than the average wage, but that there 
are ideological and social constraints to conspicuous consumption.1® 


14 Speech by Song Zhending (Sung Chen-ting) at a provincial theoretical cadres 
meeting in November 1977. Jilin Ribao, August 14, 1978, as broadcast and received 
by BBC/FE/5901/BII. ; 

15 Martin K. Whyte, “Inequality and Stratification in China,” China Quarterly, 
no. 64, December 1975, pp. 684~711. 
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A third group is the contract workers and temporary workers, who 
have been hired for a definite period by a State enterprise. If they have 
a contract, it will stipulate their wage and what social welfare they are 
entitled to during the employment period. Usually they will not receive 
any bonuses, nor will they enjoy services provided by the factory such 
as housing, training programs, theater tickets, and other recreational 
facilities. The social tensions between these second class workers and 
the regular workers, who had labor union support, lay at the root of 
much turmoil and strife in the 1965-1967 period. Since then policies 
have been directed at reducing inequalities between those two groups; 
the latter group seems to be smaller now, but the distinction is still 
there, and keenly felt. 

A fourth group is the subcontract workers, organized in neighbor- 
hood committee factories or in suburban communes. They produce for 
a State factory or trade organization, but they receive wages (or work- 
points) from their own collective, their own economic unit. They do 
not participate in any State-regulated social welfare scheme. There is 
not always a clear distinction from the former category; for instance, a 
peasant sent by his commune to work in the city for one year upon the 
request of a State factory will receive wages from both the factory and 
his commune. 

A fifth occupational group can be distinguished, consisting of the 
unemployed, mainly urban youth, who do not have a job or have not 
yet succeeded in finding one. Since 1969 the government has sent 17 
million youths from the cities to live in rural communes because there 
were not enough employment opportunities created in the socialist 
sector of the economy. While in the city, the unemployed youth con- 
tinue to live with and are supported by their parents. Unless their stay 
in the city is illegal, they receive ration coupons. 

These are the more important occupational groups in the cities. 
Only the regular workers and employees of the State fully participate 
in the social insurance systems that were created in the 1950s and 
early 1960s. 


Social Insurance in the Socialist Sector 


The scope of social insurance for State workers and employees has 
not changed much since the promulgation of the labor laws and regula- 
tions, but the number and categories of people covered have increased 
a great deal, although we have no precise data for the recent period. The 
Chinese term “labor insurance” suggests that unemployment is covered 
by these regulations, but this is not the case. We will ascertain the exact 
coverage of major risks. 

Prolonged unemployment is rare in China because the government 
maintains the right to transfer people to communes or to an entirely 
different job at a lower salary. Moreover, temporary and contract labor- 


16 NCNA, January 24 and December 14, 1978. 
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ers have been used and, to a lesser extent, still are, as a buffer in the labor 
market. Unemployed people may apply for welfare, but do not receive a 
fixed percentage of their previous wages. The State usually gives a sub- 
sidy—e.g., one year’s living expenses—to the communes that receive 
transferred youths. To dismiss regular laborers, enterprises need State 
approval. Because most enterprises are in a growth phase, this rarely 
occurs. Graduates from higher educational institutions are assigned 
work by the government. 

There is no old age social insurance regulation in China, except 
for workers and employees in State enterprises and organizations who 
are pensioned off at 60 years for men and 55 for women. For unhealthy 
or dangerous occupations (e.g., in mines, quarries, or high temperature 
areas), retirement is five years earlier. Today the pension amounts to at 
least 50% and, at the highest, 85% of one’s last time-rate wage (without 
overtime and bonuses, which were cancelled in 1966 and integrated to 
some extent into the regular wages in 1971, but which have now reap- 
peared since 1977).17 The maximum pension is reached after 20 years of 
employment for men, and 15 for women, of which five years must be 
consecutive. “Modelworkers” and old revolutionaries get more. Benefits 
are fixed and not linked to any index. As prices have been stable for 
decades this has not led (yet?) to real income loss, but pension-receivers 
did not benefit from the 1971 and 1977 wage increases. 

Elderly people without pensions may receive welfare if their rela- 
tives cannot support them. The same rule applies to the handicapped, 
widows, and orphans. In the 1950 Marriage Law the obligation has 
been written down not only for parents to support their children (as in 
Western countriés), but also for children to support their parents. ‘Thus, 
receiving care in a State institution is the exception, not the rule. In 
1978 China had 700 welfare centers in urban areas, caring for 60,000 
aged, orphaned, and disabled persons: The State runs 800 welfare fac- 
tories that provide work for 60,000 blind, deaf, mute, and. otherwise 
handicapped. The policy, however, is to rely mainly on neighborhood 
committees for this work, if the family fails. 

. The total amount of relief payments by the Chinese state and col- 
lectives is unknown, both for, the city and for the collective sector. Offi- 
cial data exist only for the 1950s, when the State spent an average of 
only. 50 million yuan per year in the cities and four times as much in 
the country.18 Apart from that, the cooperatives and the collectives sup- 
ported about 1% of their population. In the socialist sector the face- 
saving possibility of keeping the unfit employed in some easy job is the 
rule rather than the exception. As stated above, only those without 
support from relatives may apply for welfare. Benefits are based on need 


17 “The present wage system is based on hourly wages, complemented by piece- 
wages and bonuses.” RMRB, May 5, 1978; NCNA (English), April 30, 1976. 

18 E, B. Vermeer, Water Conservancy and Irrigation in China: Social, Economic 
and Agro-technical Aspects (Leiden, 1977), p. 28. 
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and are minimal, mostly taking the form of coupons for food, clothes, 
oil, fuel, etc.; they not linked to an index. So total payments must be 
very small. 

China has no children’s allowances, so children are fully supported 
from the household budget. But children are taken into account in the 
matter of distribution of rationed goods such as food and clothing. And. 
of course working children make a considerable contribution ‘to the 
family income. 

Injury and disability sustained at work, leading to complete disa- 
bility and retirement, result in an invalid pension of 60% of the previ- 
ous wages, or 75% in case the invalid needs further personal care, until 
death or until recovery. In the latter case, workers will be given suitable 
work by the management of the enterprise. All medical expenses are 
borne by the enterprise and, during treatment, wages are paid in full. : 

Expenses incurred because of sickness, injury, or disability not sus: 
tained at work are paid by the enterprise for treatment, hospitalization, 
and ordinary medicines. The worker himself must pay for “expensive 
medicines,” meals, and travelling expenses. If he is in financial straits, 
he may obtain an allowance. The original Labour Insurance Regula- 
tions stipulated that during treatment the worker will receive 60% to 
100% (depending on the number of years of employment) of his origina] 
wages for a maximum period of six months, and after that, 40% to 60% 
until he resumes work, is classified as disabled, or until his death. The 
disability allowance after retirement in this case is 40%, or 50% in case 
he needs further personal care. If he is only partially. disabled and: can 
still work, the management must give him a suitable job. 19 But these 
bottom percentages must have been raised along with the i increase in the 
minimum pension in the early 1970s. 

The above-mentioned regulations apply only to employees. ‘Their 
lineal dependents receive free treatment in case of illness, but have to 
pay half of the expenses for operations and ordinary medicines, and all 
costs of expensive medicines, travel, hospitalization, and meals.. Thésé 
costs may- be quite hard to bear. In a national “model” hospital, : the 
Wuhan Steel Factory Hospital, hospitalization only costs 5 yuan a day 
but that is twice the wage of an average worker. However, if a family 
gets into real financial-trouble, the Labour Insurance Fund or the hos- 
pital may bear the cost instead. We. have no data on the: extent. of this 
aid. In some cities the existence of cooperative health insurance systems 
for family members of employees has been reported, but this does not 
form part of the socialist sector. 

In case of death on the job, dependents receive funeral expenses 
and a monthly pension amounting to 25% to 50% of the wages of the 
deceased until they no longer have the status of dependent. If death did 
not occur at work, only 6 to 12 months’ wages are paid as a relief bene- 


19 Important Labour Laws and Regulations of the People’s Republic of China 
(enlarged edition), (Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1961). 
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fit. Maternity benefits consist of a 56-day work leave with full wages and 
free child delivery. 

There used to be a special provision for peasants mobilized by the 
State for building roads or water conservancy projects. For them, illness 
and injury were to be treated free of charge. In case of disability or death 
a maximum of 700 and 450 yuan, respectively, was paid to the depen- 
dents. This amounted to more than the annual income of the average 
peasant.?° 

All the above-mentioned percentages are officially stipulated for all 
State enterprises and organizations. Individual enterprises, however, 
can make better provisions. Western visitors have reported, for exam- 
ple, that the Tianjin (Tientsin) watch factory always pays the maximum 
100%, of the wage during the first six months of illness, and thereafter 
60%, irrespective of the years of employment, while the Dongfanghong 
(Tungfanghung) machine factory in Linxian (Linhsien) pays maximum 
illness ‘allowances to workers with eight years of employment instead of 
the officially stipulated 15.21 It has been official policy for more than 
twenty years now to keep wages in the socialist sector low, in spite of 
the rising productivity of the workers. However, in most periods enter- 
prises could improve on the standards of living of their employees by 
providing extra bonuses, better social services such as housing, and max- 
imum allowances. The wage raises in 1971 and 1977 were meant to bring 
greater uniformity in this type of fringe benefit, but the present policy 
of greater independence of the factory management and more. reliance 
on welfare funds and bonuses as incentives will again create larger differ- 
ences. Since the end of 1978, the maximum scope allowed is 5% of the 
total wage sum plus, in most industrial branches, 10% of profits in ex- 
cess of the State target.?? 

“Those who are. not trade union members receive only half of the 
above-mentioned: percentages of wages in the case of illness or disability 
not occurring at work; and half of the pension and burial allowance. 
Thè rules do not apply to those people who have been deprived of po- 
litical rË *hts.22 This may be a small percentage of the total population, 
but tha is still many millions. In December 1978 it was decided to 
abolish the 1957 rules discriminating against “capitalists,” and. to ex- 
tent the same medical care to them as to other workers as well as 50% 
to” _,) of their wages during sick leave.2* Membership dues in a labor 
uni, are one ‘percent of wages. 

xne Labor Insurance Fund, out of wince allowances are paid, is 








$y 


“v4, a B. Vermeer, Water Conservancy, p. 86; 1 yuan Suai U.S.$0.70. 
y astern. Horizon, X1:6, 1972; J. Goldwasser and S. Dorty, Huan-ying: Worker's 
cri" (New. York, 1975), p. 87; personal trip notes, 1978. 
ae ' Bee NENA, (English), April 30, 1976; RMRB, May 5, 1978; and NCNA, De- 
cey. “r 19, 1978 . 
j Š See article 18 of the Constitution, NCNA (English), March 7, 1978. 
~2 24 NOCNA, January 25, 1979. 
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managed by the labor unions. Although we have no definite data on 
this, it is certain that the State provides more than half of the total 
funds directly out of the State budget. The enterprises must pay 3% 
of their total wage sum into the Fund, and pay 2% to the labor union. 
(of which 1.5% has been earmarked for cultural and educational activi- 
ties). But the total cost of labor insurance is much higher, 10% to 11%. 
according to official figures. Other material benefits, such as housing,. 
recreational activities, and extra-allowances above the standard mamma; 
are stated to take another 6% as of 1974.25 ‘ 

It is interesting to note that labor insurance costs in the daili 
sector are rather low compared to those in Wéstern countries. Factors, 
responsible for this are: (1) the lower percentages of allowances and less. 
extensive coverage; (2) the favorable age-structure (two-thirds of the 
present laborers and employees have less than ten years of service); (3). 
low work speed in many enterprises, where “people come before pro- 
duction” and demands are not cumbersome;?¢ (4) the health services 
used by State employees and their family members are provided by State, 
employees and hospitals are State owned (or at least owned by State, 
factories), so the extent of the services and its cost can be controlled by; 
the State; (5) a larger contribution has to be paid by the laborer him., 
self, and he will obtain welfare benefits only as a favor, not as a lawful 
right, after extensive consideration of his individual case; (6) in ‘this 
respect a much larger contribution is expected from the family members. 
than is usual in the West; (7) social control both by the factory and by 
the street committee is very strong (willingness to work is bound to.be. 
influenced by the fact that one lives in a compound of factory. ‘apart- 
ments and will receive a visit from the street committee in. case of ill-, 
ness); and (8) laborers in modern State industry and State organizations 
are a privileged minority in China, with a coveted status, and this has a, 
favorable influence on their work attitude. Lo 

There are, thus, many factors that keep the cost of the labor i insur- 
ance low. Moreover, the health of the population is generally estimated 
to be rather good. But there are some negative factors as w. il: long, 
working hours (48 hours a week); lack of or disregard for sat ‘ty mea. 
sures, as is common in all developing countries; and labor emulation 
campaigns that lead to higher Bespitaneabion rates,27 





25 Total costs (including “other material benefits”) were stated to be = ‘4 ¢ 
the wage sum in 1972 and 17% in 1974. NCNA, June 23, 1972; A Glance at 
Economy (Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1974). I assume the 10% figu į i driven 
in 1977 (NCNA, November 9, 1977) includes labor insurance only. l 

26 The fact noted by all foreign visitors and best stated by J. Goldwa:'’*: arid 
S. Dorty: “A Western time-study expert would not like Chinese factories;- here 
people definitely come before production.” Huan-ying, p. 85. There are piec | -ages 
for produerion above standard, but they increase in a fixed proportion, not , . pres- 
sively. n 

27 See H., T. J. Chabot, “The Chinese System of Health Care,” Tropi«- “and 
Geographical Medicine, vol. 28, June 1976. aa 
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Social Welfare in the Collective Sector 


The collectivization of agriculture during the 1950s meant increased 
risks for the individual peasant and therefore a larger economic and 
social security. Since 1962, little has changed in the formal rules regulat- 
ing China’s communes (about 50,000) and the 680,000 production bri- 
gades and 4,800,000 teams under them. Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction (including land) rests with three levels, of which the production 
team, averaging some 30 households, constitutes the basic economic unit. 
There is also a small private sector (usually 5% to 10% of the ayailable 
farmland, but supplying a much higher percentage of the cash income 
of each household) where the household cultivates vegetables and keeps 
chickens or a pig. Most houses are privately owned as well. Coordination 
of labor by the production brigade must be based on “voluntariness, 
Mutual profit and exchange at parity of value.” Agricultural products 
have been divided by the State into three categories. Staple crops such 
as grains, soybeans, and cotton can only be sold to the State at a fixed 
price (higher for production above the agreed quota); other listed pro- 
dicts may be sold at a free price, after the quota has been fulfilled; un- 
listed products such as vegetables, fruit, eggs, and privately produced 
pork, if not contracted for, may be sold on the free market. The agricul- 
tural tax has remained fixed at the 1957 level, and amounts to an aver- 
age of 5% of agricultural production. In 1977 the total amount of the 
three rural taxes—industrial-commercial, industrial/commercial in- 
come, and agricultural taxes—was 3.35% of the total rural industrial 
and agricultural output value or 5 billion yuan.?8 

According to the 1962 regulations, distribution of collectively pro- 
duced grain should be divided into two categories—“the basic-grain” 
and the “workpoint-grain.” A ratio between the two should be fixed 
by the production team, but in the 1960s 7:3 was the ‘norm.2® No 
rule was made for other agricultural products, but one may assume that 
income from those would only be distributed on the basis of workpoints. 
However, contrary to these rules most teams do not fix a definite per- 

centage, but allot grain on the basis of individual need first and the re- 
mainder on the basis of workpoints. At the end of the year a final reckon- 
ing is made, and the advanced grain is deducted from the final share of 
a household in the collective income. In a recent example, 80% of the 
food grain was distributed according to the number of people in each 
household, and 20% according to workpoints.3° At year-end the house- 
hold?income is decided by multiplying the total number of workpoints 
earnéd by the value of a workpoint. The workpoint value is the quotient 
oF towel collective income distributed and total number of workpoints. . 


28, NCNA (Chinese), February 9, 1979. f 
29B. J. Ahn, “The Political Economy of the People’s Commune in China: 
Changes and Continuities,” Journal of Asian Studies, XXXIV:3 (May 1975), pp. 651- 


8. 
_80 NCNA, August 8, 1978. 
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For those people who have received more advances of -grain than 
their due according to the year-end account, there are two alternatives: 
they may become indebted to the team (in case restitution seems possi- 
ble because their low workpoint total had temporary causes such as ill- 
ness or absence), or they may receive assistance from the production 
teams or brigades’ welfare fund. The second category is very small, be- 
cause law and custom prescribes the children’s duty to support their 
parents and the obligation to continue working as long as possible. 
There also exists social pressure to reward weak people overpenergusty 
with workpoints. 

That a healthy fellow would ever think of pushing his aged father and 
mother off into the category of 5-supported households is not only 
ridiculous but also a shame. In agriculture and side-line activities. and 
in- domestic work in the village there is much that can be done with 
only half- or partial labour strength; as long as grandpa and grandma 
aren’t bed-ridden one cannot declare them to be consumers only.3t, `.. 


The supported households are either invalids, childless, old widows or 
widowers, or orphans, a very small proportion of the rural population. 
A problematic category may be parents with only daughters. One solu- 
tion adopted (as before 1949), but not always popular, is a matrilocal 
marriage, so that parents may be supported by their son-in-law ifistead 
of having to rely on the community. The security offered to elderly 
people by the community has not yet changed the preference, for male 
progeniture, it seems. ` 

' We have no national data on the size of welfare assistance by the 
collectives, but one set of provincial figures suggests that in 1957, after 
cooperativization, about 1% o of the rural population received - support 
in this way;82 a national “model” commune in 1965 had the same _per- 
centage. The Welfare Fund, out of which payments are. made, but 
which also supports other social services, amounted generally to about 
2% of the total commune income in the 1970s. I was told that the bri- 
gade or team rather than the commune is responsible for this assistance, 
Much larger in size is the first category mentioned above: those finding 
themselves in debt to the collective. A recent example from the province 
of Yunnan showed 30% of the peasant households ‘to have overdrawn 
accounts, with an accumulated total debt to the collectives of 137 mil- 
lion yuan in 1977, or an average of 110 yuan ct to the wage of sev- 


31 Zhongguo Qingnian, 1957, no. 2, p. 26. The ETE households ¢ enjoy “the 
five guarantees,” i.e, food, clothing, fuel, education of children, and burial. Sée 
article 13 of the Marriage Law (1950). 

-82 Of an estimated rural population of 15 million, 84,000 households were sup- 
‘ported by the Higher Agricultural Producers’ coops in Shaanxi (Shensi) province iit 
1957; if the average size of a supported household is estimated ‘to be two persons, 


they would constitute about 1% of the Population: ‘Shaanxi Ribao, November: 14, 


1957. 
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eral months) per household.3% This mass-scale indebtment has an egali- 
tarian effect if repayment cannot or can only be partly enforced, which 
is obviously the case in many instances. 

_ Allocation of workpoints is done according to many different sys- 
tems, and the team can choose its own way to a considerable extent. The 
methods propagated by Dazhai (Tachai) during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion (which had an elected model-peasant as a standard against which 
everyone had to evaluate his own contribution each month, and a gen- 
eral meeting fixing final workpoints) have been abandoned for more 
traditional methods of assessment. Most of these are simplified ap- 
proaches to the formula: number of workdays x difficulty x quality. 
Determining the last two factors usually varies between 7 (light female 
work) and 12 (hard male work), It is obvious that there is considerable 
room for discrimination against women (usually men and women do 
not work alongside each other, partly for that reason), but also for 
egalitarian tendencies away from the socialist principle “to each accord- 
ing to his labor.” Western authors are in disagreement over the extent 
of income differentials within the production team.*4 In my view West- 
ern and Chinése data point to an equal distribution of income within a 
team in most regions in China. Of course, household income depends to 
a large extent on the number of laborers, and may vary considerably 
over time because of this. 

C In each agrarian enterprise—and that’s what a production team 
is—income depends not only on the amount of land and labor, but also 
on soil fertility, means of production, farming techniques, crop quality, 
weather, and location. This leads, together with a different land-labor 
ratio, to ‘differences in the value of workpoints within a brigade and 
commune. Most visitors report a difference in the average value of a 
workpoint i in the poorest and richest production team of the same com- 
mune by a factor of two. 

A close relationship between labor and income does not exist since 
there is no direct transfer of income between collectives. But the com- 
mune and brigade administration can discriminate in the allocation of 
production loans (not necessarily benefiting the poorer teams, though!), 
in the contribution required of each team to be paid into the Welfare 
Fund and Investment Fund, in payments for communal services such as 
éducation and health, and in contracting out construction or industrial 
Tabor. With the growth of the relative share of the commune level in 


33 NGNA (Chinese), August 4, 1978. 

.. _ S4 See, €g, M. K. Whyte, “Inequality and Stratification in China,” China Quar- 
erly, no, 64, December 1975, pp. 684-711, and M. Blecher, “Income Distribution in 
Small Rural Chinese Communities,” China Quarterly, no. 68, December 1976, pp. 
797-816. Part of the disagreement can be explained by the use of differences between 
extremes or differences between deciles. Both articles have had to base themselves 
on insufficient data and do not arrive at the stage of quantifying invisible income. 
It is a very likely hypothesis that equality of income is strongest in the poorer re- 
‘gions. See R. Dumont, Chine, la revolution culturale (Paris, 1976). 
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the whole of the collective sector®> possibilities for this kind of indirect 
redistribution of income increase as well. On the other hand, areas with 
unfavorable factor endowments cannot or-can hardly profit by mech- 
anization, irrigation, crop specialization, improved transportation, and 
other forms of modernization. Almost all agricultural investment. comes 
from the communes’ and brigades’ own savings in their accumulation 
fund. For the whole of China this now averages 7% of their yearly in- 
come, but prosperous communes report savings of up to 25% -a year. 
Especially between communes, where only the State could effect redis- 
tribution of-income, disparities in the level of development and of in- 
come have been becoming greater.°* Differences have been reported in 
average income in which a laborer is paid 2 yuan a day (U.S. $1.40) in 
rich communes around large cities down to 0.30 yuan a day (U.S. $0.20) 
in poor uphill areas in North China.3? Both are extremes; the average 
differential lies between 1.50 and 0.50 yuan. Fe man 
Does this lead to an increasing polarization and stratification in 
China? W. F. Wertheim tackled this issue during his China trip somé 
years ago, and states that “my hosts were taken aback by the width of 
the gap I pointed out to them. Ostensibly, such a great gap was con- 
trary to their ideology and declared policy.” He concluded that to 
achieve a larger equality of income a prolonged struggle would be neces- 
sary.88 It is doubtful whether the Chinese government has sufficient 
weaponry for such a fight. Even if the political and ideological’ will: is 
present, the government’s direct economic influence in the collective 
sector is limited. Except for the price-fixing system, there are few formal 
and material means to influence the present system. Moreover, the 
policy of decentralization of personnel, economic control, and decision- 
. . ye on ral 

35 This phenomenon appears most frequently in industrializing and more highly 
developed regions. Apart from various figures from separate communes, only one 
provincial figure is known: the one of Heilongjiang (Heilungkiang), where the ‘col- 
lective income of the communes between 1965 and 1975 increased, by"110%, their 
investment funds by 150%, and the average distributed income of the commune 
members by 35.4% (at a population growth figure of maybe 25%). BBC/FE/ 
Wwss4/Al. T TE 

36 For the present state of agriculture in China, see my “Patterns of Agricul- 
tural Development in Contemporary China,” in J. Domes, ed., Chinese Politics 
After Mao (Cardiff Press, 1979). i ‘ ran 

87 A recent example of a poor area, the Northwest Loess plateau, showed a per 
capita income of below 50 yuan (US$35) a year in 69 xian (hsien). One xian, Guyuan 
(Kuyuan) saw its population increase by 133% between 1949 and 1979; grain produc- 
tion per capita fell from 414 to 190 kg. Per capita indebtedness averages-55 yuan, 
yearly income is only 29 yuan. RMRB, November 26, 1978; Guangming Ribao, 
January 3, 1979. i of 

38 Eastern Horizon, XI:1, pp. 36-38. : 

89 The redistributive role of taxes in China is a subject about which opinions 
differ since the national budget was not made public between 1960 and 1978. See the 
discussion between Lardy and Donnithorne in China Quarterly, nos, 61 and “66, 
March 1975 and June 1976, I tend to agree with Donnithorne. It is obvious, however, 
that border provinces such as Guangxi (Kwangsi) and Xinjiang (Sinkiang) receive 
considerable subsidies, along with government-stimulated migration and army. build- 
upin these areas. ree 
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making has made the relative weight of central government versus the 
collective sector increase only slowly. Since 1977 there has been a clear 
tendency towards greater centralization. The State-run tractor station 
(which serves communes at a fee) has been restored. In agriculture, 
priority in receiving State investments now favors the border provinces 
{as before, but most pronouncedly during 1961-1965 and since 1977), 
the “large commercial bases” of grain and cotton, the 100 “key” districts 
for agricultural mechanization, and the State farms, and priorities will 
increase differences in developmental levels.4° 

.. The equalizing effect of China’s developmental policies has been 
strongest in both the most backward and the most advanced region. I 
would ‘estimate that about 20% of the rural population produces few 
if any products for the market, and, because of this, lives just above a 
minimum subsistence level. Redistribution by the government assures 
that they do not drop below this level,4 and that they have a part in 
social services such as health and education. Since these poor people 
hardly have a money economy it makes little sense to express their in- 
come in money terms. At the other end of the scale live some 20% of 
the rural population in communes with high production, good com- 
munications, and a fairly stable average income at the level of an un- 
skilled. city laborer. Because of industrialization, some even rise above 
that. The. income of commune members is increasingly susceptible to 
control by the government because of the dependence on State-supplied 
and.-State-priced fertilizer and machinery. But since 1977 income ceil- 
ings instituted by prefectures and districts have been abolished. The 
official viewpoint now is that “it is sheer illusion to suppose socialism 
can- be built by deliberately preventing people from getting rich” and 
that “it is equally absurd to maintain a low-income level for people in 
relatively prosperous areas or units to prevent a possible polarization 
of society.”42 More than half of the rural population is moving from 
the first category to the second, with slowly rising income. 


40 Hua Guofeng’s speech’ to the National People’s Congress, NCNA, March 6, 
1978. The “old revolutionary bases” enjoy priority, too, but their size is not signifi- 
cant. NCNA, December 24, 1978; RMRB, February 6, 1979. f j 
~ < 41 A‘ recently established minimum for teams is 160 kg. of food grain available 
yearly per individual (with a tax exemption if the level is below 170 kg.). Inner 
Mongolia Regional Service, February 10, 1979. “The minimum taxable level is to 
be determined by each province . . . in the light of the minimum food grain distri- 
bution standards set by the State .. . to be approved by the State Council.” Beijing 
Domestic Service, February 4, 1979, In 1978, the State provided 400 million yuan in 
-cash.and “hundreds of million yuan” in relief materials for 11 provinces hit by 
drought. NCNA, December 27, 1978. 

42 NCNA (Chinese), February 19, 1979. For example, Yandai (Yentai) Prefecture 
cancelled’ its 1976 decision that per capita yearly income must not exceed 150 yuan, 
‘and Axheng (Acheng) district its ceiling of 200 yuan per annum; throughout 1971- 
1976 .a Shandong (Shantung) district government had “arbitrarily” instructed that 
the income gap’ between the most prosperous and the poorest collective should 
never exceed’ 70%. NCNA (English), January 21, 1979; Hielongkiang Provincial Ser- 
‘Vice, ‘January 21, 1979. J : i 

43 The estimate for the subsistence part is only an impressionistic one, based on 
accessibility data (eg., in 1971 30%, of the communes could not be reached by road), 
availability of machinery (e.g. 40% of Shandong province’s brigades did not own a 
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For the social order it is of major importance that because of the 
compartmentalization of the Chinese rural sector, the social stratifica- 
tion caused by inequality between different socio-economic units (com- 
munes versus city, and communes amongst each other) is not recognized 
very clearly by those concerned. Government and communist propa- 
ganda stress the point that differentials in the achieved material level of 
productivity and income are due to the efforts of the village to raise 
production on the basis of communist ideology, and are not a result of 
different factor endowments. “In agriculture, learn from Dazhai!” 


Urban-Rural Differentials 


Urban-rural differentials in income and social services such as edu- 
cation and health have been influenced greatly by government policies 
regulating wages and prices, and the allocation of manpower and in- 
vestments. A pro-rural bias is visible during most periods in official 
policy declarations, but less so in the early 1950s and most recently. 
This is probably due to the social and economic background of the po- 
litical elite. In the cities, the wage scales for workers and employees in- 
stituted during the 1950s on the Soviet model have not been changed 
until now; the wage level has risen very little, in spite of an average 
annual rise of 8% in labor productivity between 1958 and 1977. The 
average wage in the socialist sector is somewhat higher than twenty 
years ago, mainly because of the promotion from lower scales to higher 
scales, especially for older employees. It now amounts to 50-70 yuan a 
month (depending on branch, size of enterprise, level of management, 
and region). The minimum wage is just over 40 yuan (about U.S. $27).44 

On the other hand, the rural sector saw its income per laborer in- 
crease steadily in spite of a rise in productivity per laborer that can 
hardly have amounted to more than 1% in agriculture per year since 
1953.45 In the “industrial” sector of the communes there has been a 


tractor in 1977), lack of irrigation facilities (over one-third of China’s farmland), 
and crop output. The estimate of the higher income group is equally impressionis- 
tic, and based on accessibility, visitors’ reports about suburban communes, and on 
the reported number of workers in collective industrial undertakings (17 million, or 
some 5% of the rural labor force, but having an upward effect on the average in- 
come of a much larger number of fellow commune members). 

44 Wages were raised by some 10% in 1971. In 1977 46% of all workers were 
promoted on the basis of their wage-scale and 18% were promoted to a higher 
~wage-scale, so 64% had their wages increased. Excluded were those people earning 
more than 90 yuan per month. NCNA, November 9; 1977. For recent figures on 
wages in national and local industries, see the report of the American Rural Small- 
scale Industry Delegation, Dwight Perkins, ed., Rural Small-scale Industry in the 
People’s Republic of China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977). 

45 Lower estimates are usual, but are mostly based too much on grain output 
per capita as an indicator, and neglect increased production of pork and vegetables, 
‘services, etc. Agricultural production value rose about 51% between 1964 and 1974, 
industrial production value about 190% (Peking Review, no. 4, January .24, 1975), 
cand the agrarian labor force about 25%. I assume this rise not to be adjusted to 
price changes of agricultural products. There was a 9% increase in laborer produc- 
tivity from 1964-1974. To this should be added increased services. 
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considerable rise from virtually nil in the 1950s to a total production 
value of 23% of the gross collective income in 1976 and 28% in 1978. 
Its contribution to the net income is much lower, however. In 1977, 
total output value of the 1.4 million commune industries was 40 billion 
yuan (or some 2,000 yuan per laborer), with a profit of 7.7 billion yuan. 
Based on a combination of various official figures, one may estimate that 
in the rural collective sector (agriculture and industry) average. output 
value per labourer was about 500 yuan in 1978, and in the urban sector, 
about 5,000 yuan or ten times as much.. i ; 

Price fixing of industrial products and agrarian products in the 
non-free sector is done by the State, usually at the central level. During 
the 1950s peasants received very low prices from the State, and industrial 
products:were highly priced. Part of this differential was caused by high 
production costs in China’s nascent industry and high transportation 
costs, and part by the policy of letting agriculture pay for China’s in- 
dustrialization efforts under the First Five Year Plan. In subsequent 
years prices of agricultural products increased somewhat, while chemical 
fertilizer, machinery, and other means of production became a little less 
expensive. However, the limitations of small-scale industrial production 
do not give much room for a further reduction in costs and prices. 
In particular, fertilizer prices are still too high. Thus, since the early 
1950s, the movement of price differentials has favored the farmers, but 
only because the initial differential had been so unfavorable to agricul- 
ture.4¢ Today improvement of this differential in favor of farmers is 
still a major political goal.47 

An essential part of price policy, with far-reaching social signifi- 
cance, is the equalization of transport costs by State trade organizations.. 
This enables villages in outlying regions with difficult access to the 
market to produce under the same economic conditions as other areas. 
This measure constitutes the economic basis for continuation of a pre- 
modern agrarian settlement pattern. Moreover, the State subsidizes the 
transportation of “daily necessities” in remote areas. Price differentials 
between relatively developed coastal regions and the interior were re- 
duced from 20%-30% in 1952 to about 10% at present. But we do not 
know the other determining factor—i.e., the actual volume of trade the 
State organizations maintain with remote areas. The continuous import 
of foreign grain shows that the State may buy at a certain fixed price, 
but not under all circumstances. So we must accept that the data do not 
yet allow a quantitative estimate of the effect of the government's redis- 
tribution policies on rural income in China. 


46 According to Jingji Yanjiu, March 1957, “the present price index is four 
times higher than in 1936. Prices of agrarian products are three times higher, and 
production means six times higher.” SGOD 

47T NCNA, October 24, 1977; December 23, 1978; editorials in RMRB, July 5, 
1978 and January 28, 1979. The grain purchase price was raised by 20% in 1979; 
sales prices of industrial goods for farm use were to be cut by 10% to 15% im 


1979-1980. 
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There is more data on the allocation of manpower and the exten- 
sion of social services, and it is precisely in this respect that the interest 
of development specialists has been very great. China’s policy of decen- 
tralization has meant a definite shift from the State to communes in the 
provision of many social services such as education, health, and welfare. 
In Western societies the State’s unifying role has grown ever larger; in 
China, on the contrary, the government has kept society in tight com- 
partments and at the same time fostered a development policy directed 
at enabling each group to build up its own social service system. Alloca- 
tion of personnel is vital to this. Educated people prefer to remain in 
the big cities, and nowhere (with the exception of Cambodia) has this 
been repressed as thoroughly as in China. Since 1969, 17 million edu- 
cated youth have been sent by the State from the cities to the country. 
By 1978, six million of these had been transferred to industry, commu- 
nications, trade, culture, education, and other departments; the other 
10 million still worked in agriculture. Social services as well as manage- 
ment in the communes have greatly profited by this influx of educated 
youths. But the integration of many of these youth, who are often not 
well motivated, has been problematic. Only 900,000 of them have 
married and settled down permanently in the country. Resentment of 
being separated from their families in town was voiced more openly in 
1978. The government thereupon promised to reduce gradually the 
number of youths sent down and, moreover, agreed that those “rusti- 
cated” would be sent down in collective groups, instead of individually. 

Extension of existing social services to the country by the allocation 
of personnel has been a major concern of the government, especially 
since the Cultural Revolution. Although the decentralized nature of 
health services and education causes considerable differences in quality, 
a quantitative assessment of their scope reveals great progress, Each 
production brigade (some 1,500-2,000 people) has two to four “barefoot 
doctors.” At the commune level in one province there are 19,000 med- 
ical personnel, and usually some sort of hospital or clinic—i.e., one for 
every thousand peasants. About 80% of the trained doctors and nurses 
are allocated to small cities or to villages. These data pertain to Guangxi 
province, but national ratios are much alike, showing that more medi- 
cal workers are in commune services than employed by the State.48 In 
both health services and education the commune administration usually 
will have part of the cost recovered from the brigades (with possible dis- 
<rimination between poor and rich brigades, all the more justified be- 
cause for economic and geographical reasons access to and use of those 
services will be unequal), either directly or via the Welfare Fund, and 
part of it has to be paid by the individual user. In Health Service, the 


48 According to official data, China has at present “2,900,000 professional medi- 
cal workers, 1,800,000 barefoot doctors, over 4,000,000 midwives and part-time 
health workers.” NCNA (English), June .5, 1978. There are 328,000 “traditional” 
Chinese doctors and pharmacists. NCNA (English), June 6, 1978. 
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user may pay 1 yuan per month as a premium, and a fee of 5 cents for 
each treatment received. 

Education now reaches about 90% of the children, some 146 mil- 
lion at primary schools, with 9 million teachers. About 67 million stu- 
dents receive secondary education.*® Primary school teachers are usually 
in the service of the commune, and are not State employees. After 1966, 
traditional forms of secondary and higher education were partially re- 
placed by part-time, spare-time, and full-time education provided by 
factories and governmental organizations, which used their own staff for 
teaching. These training programs were less affected by extreme politiza- 
tion, and were more capable of integrating theory and practical exercise, 
and more flexible in duration (one-half to three years) and staff assign- 
ments than formal schools and colleges under the Ministry of Education. 
So here, too, there was a devolution of a State function to separate units, 
although this form of decentralization was largely unintentional; 
smaller groups filled in the gap that the Maoists had created arid the 
State could not fill. Since the Cultural Revolution the system of formal 
schooling has been reinforced. In 1977 higher educational institutions 
regained some of their former importance, with entrance examinations 
and longer programs, Their present small size (600,000 students) indi- 
cates that only a fraction less than 2% of a generation has entered this 
small elite®° Between city schools and colleges, qualitative discrimina- 
tion has been institutionalized recently by the creation of “key” schools 
with preferential treatment for staff and graduates. The present goal. is 
a ten-year school system for urban youths, and an eight-year school sys- 
tem for rural areas; the first goal seems easier to achieve than the second. 


Some Concluding Remarks 

It ‘is clear that in China decentralization and the shift of the provi- 

sion of social services from the State to factories and communes make 

estimates of scope, quality, and cost very difficult. The 1978 budget has 

a lump figure for education, culture, science, and health expenditures 

amounting to only 113 billion yuan, or 2% of the GNP and 10% of the 

State budget.5! This is low compared to State expenditure in other 

Asian countries. Expenditure by the communes on these items is cer- 

-tainly as high. If an expenditure of 4 yuan per adult per month on 
health care (the figure I was given for a prosperous commune) was triple 

_ thé national average, this would still mean a total expenditure by the 
`- cSmmunes of 6 billion yuan on health alone. A consequence of this de- 


49 Radio Tanjug, August 28, 1979 (BBC/FE/5908/BII/12); NCNA (English), 
-July 28, 1978; NCNA (Chinese), June 10, 1978. ` ; 

50In 1977 278,000 students were admitted to institutions of higher education. 
Many of those were 1966 and 1967 graduates. The present number of 600,000 stu- 
dents at institutions of higher education will be increased to 3.2 million ‘by 1985, 
according to official plans. NCNA, June 13, 1978; Jilin Provincial Service, Septem- 
ber 6, 1978; Radio Tanjug, August 28, 1978. 

51 NCNA, June 29, 1979. : . 
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centralization and shift to the collectives has been the increased influ- 
ence of the users on the nature and contents of social services offered to 
them, and more self-reliance and community spirit. 

Generally speaking, we have seen in China a decrease in differen- 
tials of income and social services. within each village and town since 
1949; larger disparities in development and income between agrarian 
regions; a persistence and build-up of the social and economic functions 
of the village; and a large social role for the enterprise. Provision of so- 
cial welfare is, in the first place, a duty of small groups (family, village, 
factory), and only after that fails does the State take over. 

Present inequalities do not seem to be widely challenged, although 
students and industrial laborers have repeatedly voiced discontent. Lim- 
itation in mobility, compartmentalization, and regional seclusion, 
which limit the personal and group horizon, may well be the most im- 
portant factors limiting opposition. In addition, open repudiation and 
criticism may have serious consequences for those who venture to speak 
out. Old prerogatives and high salaries dating back to the 1950s for 
specialists (double or triple the average industrial wage, up to several 
hundreds of yuan) will expire with the old professional elite, for 
younger, highly qualified employees start on a much more equal foot- 
ing. At the basis of income differentials lie real and great differences in 
knowledge and skills. The extreme differences before the Revolution 
still serve as a negative example to gain support for the present system. 
In the cities some essential goods are rationed to achieve a just distribu- 
tion (and to check illegal migration). High prices for “luxury” items 
such as bicycles, watches, and radios, as well as ideological constraints, 
limit conspicuous consumption, and compensate to some extent for the 
absence of direct taxation. Finally, identification by the population with 
its lower and higher cadres is facilitated by the obligatory humble poli- 
tical attitude, proletarian dress, life-style, and common speech. One 
should not underestimate the effectiveness of such measures for achiev- 
ing social tranquillity and acceptance of social inequality. 

There is a paradox in China between its forceful normative na- 
tional ideology and social rules on the one hand, and its lack of Jaws and 
formal regulations on the other that makes it necessary for small social 
groups to define limits and to translate ideology into practice and into 
behavior that may lead to a thorough assimilation of new norms and 
values. Each time deviance is found and condemned the group will im- 
plant in its members the values propagated by government and Party. 
The many shifts in political line in campaigns such as those against 
Liu Shaogi (Liu Shao-ch’i), Lin Biao (Lin Piao), Deng Xiaoping (Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing), and now the “Gang of Four,” however, threaten to sub- 
stitute for the message a form of political ritual. Beneath those fluctuat- 
ing impulses from the political culture above there is a continuous fill- 
ing in and strengthening of the newly created socioeconomic frame- 
work of many small communities. But the socialist welfare state still has 
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a long way to go. China does not march towards it as one people, but 
in many groups. Their footwear is unequal, and some groups are in 
front and others lag behind. As a group they have the order to-stick 
together. State and Party provide them with food, a route description, 
and marching songs; for those who really cannot make it there is a re- 
lief car. 


EDUARD 5. VERMEER is a lecturer in social and economic development of mod- 
ern China at the Sinological Institute, Leiden University, The Netherlands. 


THE CPI-CONGRESS ALLIANCE. 
IN INDIA 


Ouseph Varkey 


‘WHEN THE COMMUNIST Party of India (CPI) was 
formed in 1925, it had to face the Indian National Congress, which 
had by then emerged as the only powerful national movement in India. 
The. CPI’s attitude toward the Congress Party fluctuated between. con- 
temptuous hostility, regarding the Congress Party as a “class organiza- 
tion of the capitalists,” and eagerness for cooperation, perceiving in the 
Congress Party. a progressive element opposed to imperialism. and. ap: 
preciative of socialism.1 

. This duality. in the CPI’s attitude to the Congress Party persisted 
into. the post-independence period. The two viewpoints—seeing. the 
Congress Party as a potential ally worthy of cultivation versus seeing it 
as the chief enemy to be attacked—clashed at the Sixth Congress of the 
CPI in 1960. The nominal unity achieved at the Congress soon broke 
down as other factors: exacerbated the differences within the Party, 
which finally split in 1964, 

The Seventh Congress of the CPI (1964),. the first held after the 
split, spelled out the CPI’s views on the Congress Party. Congress is the 
party of the bourgeoisie, but it has a “big mass base, which extends to 
all classes, including big sections of the working class, peasantry, arti- 
sans, intellectuals, and others.” It continues to be a “very important 
factor in the political life of the country.” The National Democratic 
Front, the chief strategic goal-of the CPI, would be unreal without “the 
vast mass following of the Congress at various levels.” So the CPI would 
make “ceaseless efforts to forge unity with the progressive forces within 
the Congress.”* The Party thereafter zealously followed this line. 


‘2 Proceedings of the Seventh Congress, Vol. 1. (New Delhi: CPI Publications, 


1See Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, Communism in India 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959), pp. 145; 159. . 
1965), pp. 43-44. 
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The distress of the Congress Party culminating in its split in 1969 
became an opportunity for the CPI. From the Party’s perspective, the 
contradictions inherent in the heterogeneous character of the Congress 
Party sharpened after the heavy losses it suffered in the general election 
of 1967. A polarization developed in the Congress Party between those 
who were “closely linked with imperialism, feudalism, and monopoly,” 
and those who wanted to curb these forces. The reactionaries formed 
the Congress (O). Others, under Mrs. Gandhi's leadership, took a stand 
on many issues “corresponding to the interests of the majority of the 
people.”3 

Thus the CPI saw the split in the Congress Party as the consequence 
of serious policy differences between the progressive and the conserva- 
tive sections of its leadership. It failed to see through the fog of ideologi- 
cal rhetoric with which Mrs. Gandhi surrounded the split to cover up 
her grab for power. Consequently, the CPI considered the economic re- 
forms she announced soon after the split as ideologically inspired rather 
than politically motivated. As the rightist threat loomed larger in the 
country with the formation of the Congress (O), the: “radical and pro- 
gressive forces” under Mrs. Gandhi's leadership became “the chief part- 
ners” of the CPI in meeting the menace. . -o 

The new partnership between the CPI and the Congress Party 
proved immensely profitable to the CPI in Kerala, where the CPI had 
to face a formidable alliance led by its arch rival, the Communist Party 
Marxist (CPM). After the state election in 1970, the Congress Party 
graciously allowed the CPI to hold the powerful and prestigious chief 
ministership in the state. In the national and state elections held in 
1971 and 1972, respectively, the CPI improved its position with the help 
of the Congress Party. When the Ninth Congress of the CPI met-(1971) 
in Cochin, Kerala, the Party had a new vision of India’s future. Verbal- 
izing that vision to the Congress, Achutha Menon, Kerala’s first CPI 
chief minister, said that the alternative to Congress rule was not any 
unprincipled anti-Congress alliance with reactionary elements, but ‘a 
coalition of all progressive forces, including those within the Congress 
Party. According to him, that was the significance of the Kerala experi- 
ment i a4 

No doubt the Kerala experiment was significant in that it was a 
united front government in which the Congress Party and the CPI were 
partners and the government was able to implement important -socio- 
economic reforms. But the lessons of the Kerala experiment were irréle: 
vant at the national level and in most states, Of the six parties in the 
Kerala united front,5 the Muslim League and the Kerala Congress were 


r -8N. K. Krishnan, “The Initiative is.in the Hands of the Left and Democratic 
Forces,” World Marxist Review (April 1973), p. 61. t BUS 
4See L. Nagy and C. Unni Raja, “Confidence in Party's Strength,” World Marx- 
ist Review (February 1972), p. 49. ; , _ L 
5 The six parties were Congress, CPI, ‘Revolutionary Socialist Party, Praja So- 
cialist Party, Kerala Congress, and Muslim League. 
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rightist parties. Congress, the largest party in the united front, was 
under the influence of the powerful Youth Congress, which represented 
a fine blend of idealism and radicalism. On every major socioeconomic 
issue, the Youth Congress in Kerala was at least as radical as the state 
unit of the CPI, differing from the CPI mainly because of the Youth 
Congress’ independent attitude toward the Soviet Union and its rejec- 
tion of Marxist dogmas. So the progressive and the leftist parties had 
preponderance in the Kerala united front government. Together, they 
could overcome the opposition of the Muslim League and the Kerala 
Congress, and implement some radical reforms. 

The call at the Ninth Congress of the CPI was to end the Congress 
Party’s exclusive control of the national government and to install a 
government of left and democratic unity in which power would be 
shared jointly by the working class, peasantry, radical middle class, and 
left democratic and patriotic sections of the national bourgeoisie. 

` But the call was premature; and it arose from the CPI’s wishful 
thinking. For what had made radical reforms possible in Kerala was 
the ‘radicalism of the Youth Congress there. The Congress Party in 
Kerala needed CPI support to contest against the powerful CPM in the 
state. Under the influence of the state Youth Congress, the Congress 
Party in ‘Kerala shed its arrogant aloofness, which had caused its elec- 
toral disaster in 1967, and overcame its ideological inhibitions. The 
party went halfway to ally with the communists whom it had treated as 
political untouchables when the Youth Congress in the state was still 
an insignificant force in the party. 

The intense radicalism of the Youth Congress in Kerala was a crea- 
tive response to the challenge of the firebrand CPM in the state. Thus 
the challenge that had transformed the Congress Party in Kerala from 
a conservative force into a radical force did not exist éither in the na- 
tion or‘in most states. Despite its profuse socialist rhetoric and occasional 
anti-American outbursts, there were few hardboiled radicals at the core 
of the Congress Party’s national leadership. Subjectively, no national 
leader of the Congress Party had any interest in a CPJ-Congress alliance. 
Objectively, such an alliance was likely to help the CPI far more than 
the Congress Party since: the principal challenges the Congress Party 
faced, especially after the division of the party in 1979, was from the 
right. So the CPI’s slogan for a new alignment of left and democratic 
forces in India against the'rightist and reactionary forces only revealed 
its inadequate understanding of the Indian situation. 

` When’ Mrs. Gandhi’s Government declared the emergency in India 
in June 1975, the CPI found the action “necessary and justified.” The 
Party saw: the emergency as the symptom of the sharpened ideological 
conflicts in Indian society, and hoped to capitalize on it. Thus the 
emege, the offshoot of Mrs. Gandhi's last-ditch attempt to keep 


wate OR 


6 N. K. Krishnan, “A Sa Turn,” World Marxist Review (October 1975), p. 39. 
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herself in power, was interpreted by the CPI as a development of. mo- 
mentuous ideological significance. 

The CPI’s calculation seemed to be that Mrs. Gandhi, threatened 
by the Jaya Prakash Narayan (JP) movement, would need CPI support 
just as she had needed it after the split in the Congress Party in 1969: 
With the repressive resources of the emergency, Congress and the CPI 
together would be able to crush JP’s “counter-revolution.” That would 
be a great ideological victory for the CPI since many of the rightist and 
reactionary forces in the country had joined the JP movement. The 
struggle against the JP movement would also deepen the cooperation 
between the Congress-and the CPI and facilitate. the consolidation of 
the “democratic” and “progressive” forces in the country. Moreover, 
seeing another proof of Mrs. Gandhi's radicalism in: the new economic 
program she had announced soon after the declaration of the emer- 
gency, the CPI believed that she would welcome the Party's help in its 
implementation. The ensuing cooperation between the two’ parties 
would extend CPI activities even to the remote villages of India. 

The CPI grabbed every opportunity to move closer to the Congress 
Party. One year after the declaration of the emergency, Mohit Sen, mem: 
ber of the CPI’s Central Executive Committee (CEC), wrote that. the 
unity between the Congress Party and the CPI had become “stronger 
and more wide-ranging than at any time in the past,” and that it ex- 
tended “more and more to questions of economic development and radi- 
cal social and economic transformations.”? The Party claimed that its 
mobilization campaign in support of the new economic program was a 
“tremendous success beyond all expectations,” Some 215,000 Party work- 
ers participated in the campaign, which covered 44,000 villages in 270 
districts. Hundreds of thousands of people attended the demonstrations 
and meetings held under CPI auspices. Communist trade unions came 
into direct contact with the rural masses. rany amembereMp rose by 
200,000 in a single year.§ 

But there were some “negative aspects” in the policies of the Con- 
gress Party and its government that disturbed even the most complacent 
communists. They felt that Mrs..Gandhi’s government made many con- 
cessions to the private sector, deprived the workers of some of their 
hard-won gains, and continued on its capitalist path of development. 
The rightists became stronger in the Congress Party and they began to 
ignore the CPI. There was the “building up of certain personalities 
with anticommunist views” for establishing a personal regime.® 

When the National Council (NC) of the Party met in August.1976, 
it characterized the national situation “complex and complicated”; but 
expressed the hope that if the positive features in the country, together 


7 Mohit Sen, “Positive oe Gaining the Upper Hand in India,” World 
Marxist Review (August 1976), p T 

8Y. Sharma, et al, The siruggie jor AARNE a Mass Communist Party (New 
Delhi: CPI Publications, 1976), p. 7.. ; , P 
` 9Sen, “Positive Trends,” ‘p. 90. : 
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with the favorable international situation, were properly utilized, the 
negative features could be overcome and the “country be taken for- 
ward.” So the Council asked Party units to apply more concretely the 
Party’s “well tried and tested tactical line of unity and struggle in order 
to build the broadest possible unity.of the patriotic and democratic 
parties and forces, especially the Congress and the CPI ...,” to enhance 
their independent vote and to expand the Party’s mass base.1¢ 

The tactical line of “unity and struggle” had worked well when 
the.CPI’s emphasis was on unity with the Congress Party and struggle 
against the JP movement. That was wholly welcome to the Congress 
Party since the forces earmarked for opposition by the CPI happened 
to be. the enemies:of the Congress Party also. But when the Congress 
Party felt that the JP movement had been brought under control 
through the emergency, and when it found that the CPI wanted to 
struggle against a section of the Congress Party itself, it became wary of 
the CPI. For in practice the CPI tactic would mean either unity with 
those in the Congress Party whom the CPI regarded as progressive and 
struggle against the rest; or unity with the Congress Party and its gov- 
ernments in their progressive policies and struggle against their un- 
popular policies, The first was objectionable to the Congress Party be- 
cause’ it was apt to drive a wedge between two sections in the: party, 
possibly causing another split. The second was unsatisfactory to it be- 
cause it wanted the CPI’s unqualified support. Like the ill-fated CPM 
tactic of “administration and struggle together,”!! the CPI tactic of 

“unity and struggle” was very confusing to the rank and file and to the 
public. Despite the hair-splitting Ss of the roe elite, it 
demoralized the cadres. 

Sanjay Gandhi’s meteoric rise in Indian politics compounded the 
CPI’s problems. His unconcealed contempt for the communists and 
his indifference to socialism severely strained CPI-Congress relations. 
To the CPI, Sanjay personified the rightist forces in the Congress Party. 
A CEC resolution in late October complained of an “influx” of reac- 
tionaries into the Youth Congress (which had become the facade for 
Sanjay’s political operations) and of efforts “to push the Youth Congress 
to the fore.” -In a reference to. the maneuverings in the Congress Party 
to’:make Sanjay Mrs. Gandhi's heir apparent, the resolution charged 
that some members of the Congress and its government systematically 
tried to flout well-established democratic norms and standards and to 
undermine the country’s democratic institutions.” 

The CEC report on the political developments in the country was 
an indictment of the Congress povernmient “For getting anything from 


_. “10 Report and Resolutions of the. CEG, October 24-27, 1976 (New Delhi: CPI 
Publications, 1976), pp. 14-15. 

11 A policy devised by the Kerala unit of the CPM in 1967. It meant. that while 
being a ruling party in the state, it would also struggle against the wrong policies 
of the central government. 

12 Report and Resolutions, p. 10. ` 
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the government one has to get sterilized. There are cases where. young 
married people without children and even unmarried people are steril- 
ized forcibly.” Such excesses happened because of the government’s 
eagerness “to curry favor with the World Bank and other neo-colonial- 
ist agencies.” The report commented on the affairs of the Congress Party 
and complained that no enrollment of regular membership or elections 
had been held in the Congress Party and that authoritarianism was ris- 
ing in it.18 

This concern about the internal affairs of the Congress Party indi- 
cated the CPI’s inability to contain the frustrations caused by the Con- 
gress’ rightward shift signaled by the Sanjay’s rise. But the CPI was un- 
willing to make the logical step of breaking relations with the Congress 
Party. Instead, it consoled itself with: the thought that, though a few 
battles were lost, the war was not over and the Party might still win it.14 

- . As Sanjay reached for more power and tried to. intimidate some 

chief ministers, the CPI rose to their defense. Rajeshwar Rao, General 
Secretary of the Party, condemned “a reactionary caucus” for its at- 
tempts “to remove chief ministers not prepared to act according to their 
will.”15 Rao’s remark provoked a-volley of. attacks from the Congress 
Party. A group of Congress. M.P.’s said in a statement that the CPI was 
nothing but a “totalitarian caucus” trying to hang on to athe Congress 
coattails for. survival.16 

The continuing detettera thon of the CPI- ‘Congress felatious reached 
a critical point when Mrs. Gandhi herself turned against the CPI: In a 
well-publicized speech. in Iate 1976 she accused the CPI of collaborating 
with the British during the Quit. India struggle and of propagating the 
view among communist countries during the early’ years’ of Indian -in- 
dependence that the country’s freedom was nominal and that the.Nehru 
Government was “under the thumb”. of the British. She passionately 
défended Sanjay and ‘his five-point program ‘against communist attack 
and said that such attacks-were “very. definitely on me.” She. questioned 
the CPI’s claim of supporting her and said there could be. “‘no’ greater 
insult”. to her than saying, as the CPL: indirectly said, mat reactionaries 
could influence her. 
' .. When the CEC of the CPI met in. January 1977, the main queidion 
it had to decide was whether the Party should continue ‘its. exclusive 
friendship with the Congress Party or try to befriend other Jeftist parties, 
S. A. Dange, Chairman of the Party, and. N. K. Krishnan argued’ that 
there was no qualitative change in the policies of Mrs. Gandhi's. -Goy- 
ernment during the emergency and so the Party must continue to sup- 
port it. But Rajeshwar Rao and Bhupesh Gupta argued that India’s 
close relations with the Soviet bloc was no longer a guarantee that the 
pronon would not move against the CPI. .Fhey pointed out that 


13 Ibid., -pp. 24-25. . . SE 

14 Ibid., pp. 34-35. © 7 ety fe uam i ee 
15 The Times of India, November 10, 1976... 0 u ra tah 

16 Ibid., December 10, 1976. f ; 
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some state governments had already arrested many communists and 
were thwarting the Party’s efforts to mobilize the masses against the 
unpopular measures of the government. They wanted the CEC to re- 
view the national situation and to reassess the Party’s role.17 

Differences among powerful state units of the Party complicated 
the task of the CEC. In Bihar, where the Party had grown significantly 
in a decade, the state leadership was strongly anti-Congress. In West 
Bengal, a traditional stronghold of Indian communism, the state leader- 
ship longed for cooperation with the CPM. In Kerala, where the CPI 
had been in power for some time, the state leadership was adamant on 
continuing its highly profitable alliance with the Congress Party. After 
prolonged discussion, the CEC concluded that defense of democracy 
and its extension in the face of persistent efforts to undermine it was 
the “most pressing task of all progressive forces.” That task could be 
fulfilled only if the broadest unity in action of all democratic and pro- 
gressive parties and forces, particularly between the CPI and the Con- 
gress, was built up.18 

The CPI welcomed Mrs, Gandhi's surprising decision to hold an 
election in March 1977. The Party’s manifesto reflected. its confused 
thinking and ambiguous positions. It asked the voters to give “a clear 
mandate of reinforced support” for the government’s policy of nonalign- 
ment and friendship with the communist countries. But it also urged 
them to give a clear mandate against the government’s economic poli- 
cies that had caused severe hardships to the people. The manifesto 
evaded the crucial question of how the voters, in practice, could both 
support and oppose the government's policies in an election that offered 
a choice between the party in power and the only effective opposition. 
The manifesto complained that the government had increasingly abused 
its emergency powers, and demanded the unconditional lifting of the 
emergency. The election represented “the fight between democracy, 
patriotism and progress on the one hand and that of reaction on the 
other.” So it urged the electorate to vote for the CPI and “other pro- 
gressive and democratic forces.’’19 

The manifesto did not say which persons and parties belonged to 
the progressive and democratic forces. But its position on the Janata 
Party was clear. “The [1971] rightist ‘grand alliance’ has now appeared 
in the garb of the Janata Party and is posing a new danger which must 
be fought.”2° But in most constituencies the real fight was between the 
Congress and the Janata parties. No other party had put up enough 
candidates who, if elected, could have formed a majority in the Lok 
Sabha. Sme the CPI manifesto had TREI out the Janata Party as the 


17 Ibid., December 30, 1976; January 12, 1977. 

18 Resolution of the National Council, 3-6 April, 1977 (New Delhi: CPI Pub- 
lications, 1977), p. 33. 

19 Election Manifesto of the Communist Party of India (New Delhi: CPI Pub- 
fications, 1977). 

20 Ibid. 
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enemy, the CPI’s concept of democratic and progressive forces must 
have included at least some candidates of the Congress Party. The CPI 
believed that there was a progressive section in the Congress Party. Its 
strategy for years was based on that belief. 

Who, then, represented the progressive and democratic forces in 
the Congress Party? None better than Mrs. Gandhi. The policies the 
CPI manifesto asked the voters to support were her government's poli- 
cies. A major criterion the CPI uses in determining whether a govern- 
ment is progressive or not is the government's relations with the Soviet 
Union. By that standard, Mrs. Gandhi’s Government was impressively 
progressive for there had been a significant growth in Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions under her leadership. So interested was the Soviet Government in 
the continuation of Mrs. Gandhi in power that a.warm endorsement of 
her leadership came from Kosygin as the election neared.?4 Breet 

Yet, the CPI manifesto was a catalogue of the unpopular policies 
of the Congress Party and its government, and it was impossible to ab- 
solve Mrs. Gandhi of responsibility for them. As the prime minister, 
she had dominated the government and, as the leader of the Con- 
gress Party, she had controlled it. Virtually every major charge the.CPI 
manifesto made against the Congress Party and its government. could 
be Jaid at the door of Mrs. Gandhi. For example, the CPI manifesto 
charged that the machinery and resources of the state were recklessly 
used to build up a personality who had no.official status. The manifesto 
omitted the name of the personality, but it was. obviously Sanjay 
Gandhi. If Mrs. Gandhi. had not inspired such actions, she had at least 
known about them; if she had not encouraged such :actions, she had at 
least connived at them. So consistency-and courage on the part of the 
CPI would have required it to come out squarely against .Mrs. Gandhi 
and oppose all leaders of the Congress Party ‘who had become her ap 
plicant supporters. 

The CPI had three conceivable options. First; a position of Olym- 
pian principles, which would have meant uncompromising opposition 
to the Congress and the Janata parties. But simultaneous opposition 
to the.two major parties would have caused an electoral disaster for 
the CPI. Second, a tactical alliance with the Janata Party to achieve the 
immediate goal of restoring full democracy in India, which was the:line 
the CPM adopted. But this would have constituted a volte-face for the 
CPI since it had vociferously opposed the JP movement, many of whose 
elements later reconstituted themselves as the Janata Party. Moreover, 
the electoral benefits of such an eleventh: hour conversion might have 
appeared doubtful to the CPI. Third, a posture of. independence and. 
alliance with the Congress Party would have meant criticizing specific 
policies of the Congress Party and of its:government with great sound 
and fury, but allying with the Congress Party wherever alliance was 


21 The Times of India, February 6, 1977. 
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practical and profitable to the CPI—an aspect of the policy of “unity 


. and struggle.” 


The CPI chose the third, for several apparent reasons. The alliance 
with the Congress Party was critical to the CPI in Kerala, where the 


` Party was in power. There, the CPI’s alternative to an alliance with the 


Congress Party was another alliance with the powerful and overbearing 
CPM. The CPI had tried the latter but had abandoned it much to its 
own relief, Simultaneous opposition to the Congress and the Janata 
parties in Kerala would have proved suicidal to the CPI. That was the 
lesson the CPI had learned in the 1965 election,22 when it had faced the 
first test of strength after the split in the old CPI. In West Bengal, the 
€PI was also apprehensive about facing the CPM alone, and Congress 
support was vital for the survival of the CPI. Thus, the CPI’s interests 
in Kerala and West Bengal—the two communist ‘‘strongholds”—re- 
quired an alliance with the Congress Party in these states since the CPI 
is a paper party without the state units of Kerala and’ West Bengal. 
Moreover, while the CPI had eloquently spoken against the unpopular 
policies of the Congress Government, it underestimated the alienation 
they had caused among the people. Consequently, the CPI thought that 
an alliance with the Congress Party would ultimately be beneficial to 
itself. ‘The CPI also underestimated the potential strength of the Janata 
Party. Its assumption that the Janata Party was a reincarnation of the 
old grand alliance was sensible. But the CPI failed to understand that 
the major issue in the election of 1977 was not right or left, as perhaps 
it had appeared to most Indians in the election of 1971, but a more 
fundamental one. The way in which the Janata Party had posed that 
issue—democracy or dictatorship?—had a profound emotional effect 
on many Indians. 

The CPI’s calculation seemed to be that the Congress Party, chal- 
lenged by the Janata Party, weakened by the formation of Jagjivan’s 
Congress for Democracy, and faced with mass discontent, had an uphill 
struggle in the election. The Congress Party might come out of the 
election with a small majority or as the largest party in the Lok Sabha, 
but short of a majority. The CPI, by projecting an image of indepen- 
dence from the Congress Party by attacking its unpopular policies, 
would be able to retain the votes of the Party’s usual supporters. The 
CPI’s opposition to the Janata Party would attract to its fold those 
leftists who had been disheartened by the hobnobbing of the other left- 
ist parties with the Janata Party and the JP movement. The CPI would 
also benefit by its electoral ties with the Congress Party because of the 
latter’s considerable grassroots support. The cumulative effect would 
be more votes and more seats for the Party in the election. 

If the Congress Party managed to get a small majority in the Lok 


22 In the 1965 Kerala election, the CPI won only 3 seats in a house of 133; the 
CPM, with 40 seats, emerged as the largest party. 
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Sabha, faced with a strong Janata opposition and threatened with the 
prospect of defections, which had plagued state politics following the 
1967 election, Congress would find the idea of an alliance with the dis- 
ciplined CPI irresistible. If the Congress Party came out of the election 
as the largest party in the Lok Sabha, ‘but short of a majority, it would 
be tempted to form a coalition government. Then the search for allies 
might bring the Congress to the doors of the CPI. If a coalition govern- 
ment were formed at the national level, with the Congress-CPI alliance 
as its axis, that would be the supreme triumph for the vaunted Kerala 
model—a crowning victory for the CPI and a crushing Dy. to the 
CPM. 

Such calculations might have seemed sound in the light of the re- 
cent past. That the Congress Party is vulnerable had been proved in 
many states in the election of 1967. That a coalition government in 
which the Congress and the CPI are partners is feasible and viable had 
been proved in Kerala. So the CPI looked forward to the hectic post- 
election days in Delhi where, in the corridors of power, it could play 
the critical role of a power broker,?3 

As the election campaign intensified, the infectious anti-Corigress 
spirit in the country caught the CPI also. Rajeshwar Rao. dismissed as, 
ludicrous the Congress claim that it alone could provide the country 
with a stable, government.24 Dange, probably the most pro-Congress 
leader in the CPI, called the new economic program bogus.®5 CPI lead- 
ers even found that Mrs. Gandhi had feet of clay. Bhupesh Gupta’ 
charged that her home had become the head office of the caucus. that 
had been trying to subvert the liberties of the people and to erode the 
powers of parliament.?® And Dange in disgust said that the CPI had 

“almost written her off on account of her son.”27 

Such criticisms of the Congress Party and its leader ainddet -with 
a softening in the CPI’s attitude toward the Janata Party. True, the: 
CPI continued to regard the Janata Party as the representative of reac- 
tion. But Rao openly admitted that everybody in the Janata Party could. 
not be painted with the same brush. The CPI also modified its election 
goals, Its plea in the manifesto was to vote for the CPI and “other pro- 
gressive and democratic forces.” That had excluded all Janata candi- 
dates, Now the CPI emphasized the need for a new Lok Sabha with an 
overwhelming majority of. democrats from various parties, and asked its 
cadres to work for the success of “all democratic candidates wherever 
they are stationed.”28 The Janata label ceased to be reprehensible to the 
CPI. 

The CPI tried to make an alliance or adjustment with the Congress. 


23 See M. N. Govindan Nair’s views in Kalakaumudi, February 27, 1977. 
24 The Statesman, March 7, 1977. 

25 The Times of India, March 2, 1977. 

26 Ibid., March 8, 1977. 

27 Ibid., March 23, 1977. 

28 Ibid., February 23, 1977. 
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Party in all states, It succeeded in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and West Ben: 
` gal, but failed in Bihar, Haryana, Orissa, and Uttar Pradesh because of 
opposition from the state leaders of the Congress Party and in other 
states because of disagreements with the Congress Party on the alloca- 
~ tion of seats. 

The Party suffered severe losses in the election (see Tables 1 and 2). 


TABLE 1: States in which the CPI received more than 3% of the valid votes 
polled in the 1977 National Election 


Seats Seats % of 

CPI CPI cry 

. Contested ` Won Votés 
State : ae 
Bihar “92° 0 5.63 
Kerala 4 4 10.38 
Manipur 2. 0 11.50 
Orissa 5 0 3.15. 
Tamil Nadu 3 3 4:60 
West Bengal 8 0 6.49 


SOURCE: Resolutions of the National Council, 3-6 April 1977, 








TABLE 2; The CPI’s performance in the three nate Elections after the split 
in the Party in 1964 


Year of Seats Seats za 





Election. _ Contested ` Won - Votes 
1967 110.7" 23 5.19 
1971 86 23 4.89 
1977 94 7 2.82 ' 





Its seats in the Lok Sabha fell from 23 to 7, and its votes from 4. 8907, t to 
2.82%. The seven seats it won were ftom Kerala and Tamil Nadu whére 
the Party had alliances with Congress .and other parties. Alone, it would 
have won no seat. The National Council (NC) of the Party evaluated the 
result..and grudgingly. admitted that the Party had suffered “a serious 
setback . . . in the greater part of the ‘country,” and that its mass support 
had been “considerably, though. temporarily, eroded. in some places.” 
After an attempt to make. the government and the mass media ‘the 
scapegoats for the debacle of the CPI, the NC confessed the Party’s fatal 
mistakes: It overestimated the progressive potentialities of the Congress 
Party and underestimated the “sense of suffocation and fear” the con- 
tinuation of the emergency had ‘caused among the people. It under- 
played the struggle against the unpopular policies of the government 
“in order to avoid a confrontation with Mrs. Gandhi’s government.”29 
In early April, the NC alerted the Party’s supporters to the possi- 


29 Resolutions of the National Council, 3-6 April, 1977, pp. 13-14, 16. 
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bility of state elections. But the government decided to hold the elec- 
tions earlier than the Party had expected. An emergency meeting of the 
CEC ruled out any adjustment with the Janata Party or any. support 
for its candidates. But there was no scope for the unity of the leftist 
parties, a theme on which the CPI had begun to harp, for the CPM con- 
tinued to insist that the CPI must break its relations with the Congress 
Party as a condition for the CPI’s inclusion in any leftist alliance. The 
CPI would have had to withdraw from the Kerala cabinet, in which it 
had three members, to meet that stern demand. That was too great a 
sacrifice for the CPI. Thus, anxious to form a leftist alliance but un- 
willing to pay the necessary price, the CEC directed the state units of 
the Party to make an electoral alliance. with the Congress Party “wher- 
ever it is desirable and possible,” but not to support “the prominent 
caucus-men and utterly discredited candidates of the Congress.’80: So 
the CPI’s electoral posture differed from state to state. In Kerala, it con- 
tinued in the united front led by the Congress Party. In neighboring 
Tamil Nadu, it allied with the Congress Party. In Himachal Pradesh, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, and in some districts in. Bihar, . it 
made adjustments with the Congress Party. In other states, it fought the 
election alone. 

The CPI suffered severely in the elections (see Table 3). The un- 


TABLE 3: States in which the CPI won at least one seat or received at least 1% 
of tho valid votes polled in the 1977 State Elections 


me Total . Seats CPI i Seats :% o£ 
State Seats Contested CPI Won CPI Votes 
Bihar 324 74 F 21 (35) 7.64 (7.03) 
Himachal : Rea 

Pradesh 68 8 0 ( 0) 2.38 (2.00) 
Kerala 140 27 23 (16) 9.82 (9.84) 
‘Orissa 147 25. 1(7) < 3.57 (4.87) 
Punjab 117 18 _ 7 (10) 6.66 (6.51) 
Rajasthan 200 . 10 1(4) 1.13 (1.56) 
Tamil Nadu 234 32 5 ( 8) 2.90 (2.20) 
Uttar i 

Pradesh 425 28 . "9 (16) 2,58 (2.40) 
West Bengal - 294 63 2 (35) 2.52 cea 


SOURCE: Resolution of the National Council, 9-12 July, 1977. 
e. Note: Within parenthesis are shown seats and votes the CPI had secured i in the 
previous election. ` 





kindest cut came from West Bengal, reputed for its radical politics. The 
stunning victory of the CPM, which secured. 178 seats,.added insult 
to injury. The election results, and later the revelations-about the emer- 
gency and yet another split in the Congress Party, thrust the CPI into 
the jaws of a crisis of confidence. Its fond policy of alliance with the 


80 Resolution of the National Council, 9-12 July, 1977, p. 11. 
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Congress Party had boomeranged, leaving the CPI in disgrace and on 
the brink of disaster. 

The CPI had designed the alliance policy to serve some of its ide- 
ological and political purposes. These included transformation of the 
Congress Party into a truly socialist party with the CPI acting as the 
catalyst, strengthening of Indo-Soviet relations, destruction of the right- 
ist forces, and defeat of the CPM and the ultra-leftist groups in the 
country. The over-arching political goal had been to increase the CPI’s 
strength and respectability as the necessary conditions for the formation 
of a democratic and leftist government at the national level with the 
CPI-Congress alliance as its backbone. It had been the CPI’s hope that 
it could make such a government the key instrument for the peaceful 
conversion of India to communism. But the policy did not help achieve 
most of these goals, and where some of them were realized, it is doubtful 
whether they were due to the alliance policy. The leftist trends in Con- 
gress policy had resulted more from. political expediency than from con- 
victions; No radical land reforms were attempted with Congress initia- 
tive or blessings except in Kerala. The monopoly houses in India flour- 
ished under Congress rule. Foreign capital and corporations continued 
their operations in the country. Such progressive measures as the aboli- 
tion of privy purses to the princes and the nationalization of the major 
Indian banks were overdue and were mainly the result of Mrs. Gandhi's 
whims and political needs. Thus, the ideological change the CPI thought 
it had induced in the Congress Party was more apparent than real. © 

The final proof of that illusion came during the emergency. It was 
the war against the JP movement, which both the Congress Party and 
the CPI had dubbed fascist, that Mrs. Gandhi made the rationale for 
the declaration of emergency. Yet the exercise of power during the emer- 
gency by the Congress governments raised serious doubts.about the sin- 
cerity: of her claim. Some of the methods used—suppression of civil 
liberties, intimidation of the press, interference with the judiciary, ex- 
cessive use of force, disregard for the rule of law, fostering of a person- 
ality cult, promotion of Sanjay Gandhi, etc—showed that the Congress 
Party itself had succumbed to the fascist .persuasion. 

Paradoxically, the emergency- helped the rightists. As the Eleventh 
Congress of the CPI (1978) pointed out, “far from isolating and sup- 
pressing right reaction, the emergency actually enabled it to exploit 
people’s. discontent and come to power through:a popular mandate.”8t 
Armed with the vast powers of the emergency, the police decimated the 
ultra-leftist groups in many states and silenced the dissenters. But most 
governments did nothing to correct the economic and social conditions 
that had caused dissent. The alliance enabled the CPI to cut the CPM 
in Kerala down to its size. But the CPM later turned the table on the 


31 Political Review ml (Adopted by the Eleventh Congress), (New Delhi: 
CPI Publications, 1978), p. 2 
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CPI in both West Bengal and Tripura: The CPI-Congress liaison also 
gave greater plausibility to the CPM accusation that the CPI is revision- 
ist—-a mortal sin according to the communist catechism. 

The CPI’s hope of forming a democratic and left government at the 
center with the CPI-Congress alliance as its nucleus is in ruins now. The 
hope itself was based on the CPI’s high expectations about persons like 
Mrs. Gandhi and Mrs. Sathpathy, whom it had regarded as examples 
of the progressives in the Congress Party. But the expectations proved 
to be ill-founded, and both Mrs. Gandhi and Mrs. Sathpathy have be- 
come sources of embarrassment for the CPI: Mrs. Gandhi's sins are well 
known. Mrs. Sathpathy deserted the Congress Party, joined the Congress 
for Democracy, surfaced as a leader of the Janata Party, and came under 
invéstigation on charges of corruption. Ironically, the split in the Con- 
gress Party in 1977. left most of the progressives in that party in the 
anti-Indira Gandhi camp. This is particularly true of Kerala, where the 
progressives were strongest in the Congress Party. 

Much of the CPI’s failure was the result of its support for the emer- 
gency; and the support arose because of the CPI’s obsession with the al- 
liance with the Congress Party. The Eleventh Congress of the CPI ad- 
mitted, that the official party policy of building the unity of the demo- 
cratic and left parties and progressive section in the Congress was, in 
practice, reduced to Congress-CPI unity.3? That seriously damaged thé 
image of the CPI. To many, the CPI appeared to be an appendage of 
Mrs. Gandhi's Congress. 

- The alliance policy proved durable and fruitful only in Kerala, 
but even there, the CPI’s future is uncertain. Programatically, it offers 
no credible alternative to the Congress Party, which is dominated by the 
radical Youth Congress. Organizationally, it is no match for the aggres- 
sive CPM. It is unable to recruit the ambitious and idealistic youth or. 
tetain the loyalty of.the militant workers in the state. From the left, its 
very. credentials as a communist..party are challenged by its vengeful 
enemy, the CPM. On its right are well-entrenched communal parties. 
Ability to maneuver and manipulate is indispensible for success in the 
tangled web of Kerala politics. But the CPI in Kerala suffers from a 
depletion of high caliber leadership. What had raised the CPI from the 
ashes of destruction in 1965 and led it to the pinnacle of power within 
two years and has kept it there. since then was the quality of its top 
leaders—agile, astute, experienced, even graceful. Some of them have 
died, some retired, others are simply worn out. 

- The failure of the alliance policy, the dramatic electoral gains of 
the CPM, and the second split in the Congress Party have caused a 
major shift in CPI tactics. Since 1978, CPI leaders have been repeatedly 
stressing the need for unity of ‘the two. communist parties and for a 
united front of leftist parties to oppose both the Janata eke and Mrs. 


“82 The GPM received an absolute majority in both States and i is now in power. . 
33 Political Review Report, p. 21. 
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Gandhi's Congress.84 The other Congress Party in Kerala has also ad- 
vocated such a front.3 But any credible and viable leftist front in Kerala 
must also include the CPM. The CPM is uncompromisingly opposed to 
Mrs, Gandhi. But it was also an ally of the Janata Party and it saw the 
Janata as a necessary evil to foil Mrs. Gandhi’s attempts to recover 
power. The CPM is also becoming weary of its decade in an opposition 
role in Kerala, where smaller parties have been basking in power 
through coalition governments ‘since 1967. So the CPI can make the 
CPM’s frustrations into a new opportunity. The challenge it faces now 
is how to bring the CPM into the ruling united front in Kerala with- 
out being reduced to an inferior position. If it succeeds, a new model 
of politics—a leftist united front consisting of the CPI, CPM, Congress 
(anti-Indira Gandhi), and the various socialist groups—would emerge 
in Kerala. This could inspire a realignment of political forces in the 
conney with momentous consequences: 


34 See, for example, Rajeshiwar Rao’s remarks reported in Kerala ` Kaumudi 
(Malayalam Daily), September 20, 1978. The CPM has rebuffed CPI overtures for 
unity, but it is receptive to the idea of the front. See E.M.S. Nambóodiripad’s Te- 
marks reported in ibid., February 7, 1979. 

35 Ibid., November 19, 1978. 
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OLIGARCHY IN INDIAN PARTIES 
AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Nageshwar Prasad 


THE Locus OF power within the party organization 
has been a theme of intensive investigation since Robert Michels first 
propounded his “iron law of oligarchy.”! From his study of the German 
Social Democratic party, he derived a law to prove that organizations 
are prone to develop oligarchies that alone are competent to take all 
decisions concerning their operation. The main components of Michels’ 
oligarchy are: (1) large organizations tend to concentrate power in a 
“handful” of individuals; (2) such concentration of power is the func- 
tion of increasing division of labor and specialization within the organi- 
zation; (3) once this takes place, the “handful” of leaders succeed in 
establishing control over communication media and finances of the or- 
ganization; (4) in course of time leaders come to develop their own in- 
terests as opposed to the interests of the rank and file; (5) the leadership 
develops into a “closed caste” with similar outlook and perspective; (6) 
whenever opposition grows in the organization, the leadership coopts 
members on its own terms provided they show sufficient conformity to 
the leadership; and (7) the emergence of oligarchy is facilitated by the 
fact that the rank and file is “incompetent” to participate in the decision- 
making process, and that once a leadership is installed, the rank and 
file grows apathetic because it has neither the leisure nor the resources 
to be active. In effect, therefore, Michels’ oligarchy consists of a political 
class “united in consciousness and ideology” and having common char- 

_acteristics. It has a tendency to perpetuate itself in power. 
It is not our intention here to examine by empirical evidence the 
different elements of the oligarchic model. We have presented the dif- 


1 Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York: The Free Press, 1966), pp. 343- 
350. 
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ferent elements of the model as conceived by Michels only to show that 
for him a single, homogeneous, self-perpetuating, and united ‘authority 
structure at the top was the sole custodian of all the policy- and decision- 
making process in a party organization and that other “levels” in ‘the 
party hierarchy had no role except to follow the directives of the: top 
leadership. 

It is this aspect of the authority structure we are interested in. In 
other words, what we want to examine’is the degree of autonomy that 
various strata (levels) have in taking decisions on issues. Thus our in- 
vestigation is limited to the concept of “stratarchy,” which assumes that 
“the oligarchy has been -stratified and considerably enlarged”? >- . 

The most detailed study of stratarchy was made by Eldersveld in 
his Political Parties. He applied the stratarchical model to party ‘or- 
ganization referred to above. According to him, the general characteris- 
tics of the model are: (1) “the proliferation of the ruling groups and the 
diffusion of power prerogatives and power exercise”; (2) this tendency 
to diffusion of power over different strata is a “pragmatic necessity” 
because “the very heterogeneity of membership and subcoalitional sys- 
tem make centralized control not very difficult but unwise”; (3) the vary- 
ing local milieus of opinion, ‘tradition and social structure encourage 
“the recognition and acceptance of local leadership and local strategy, 
local power”; (4) the “sparsity of activists, voluntary nature of recruit- 
ment for party work, limited rewards available to activists and irregu- 
larity of their loyalty,” all contribute to the “tolerance of. autonomy, 
local initiative, local inertia”; and (5) this “downward deference stems 
from the absence of effective sanctions, the strong drive for votes, the 
instinctively adaptive tactics of success-minded party leaders, and the 
need for lower-echelon support.” 

` The organizational process described’ above eventually results in 
“a kind of ‘balkanization’ of power relations with variations in the 
extent of autonomy in middle and lower hierarchical strata from one 
habitat to the next. Thus Eldersveld hypothesizes that the political 
party is a “reciprocal deference structure.” 4 

‘Where do the Indian parties stand between these two sharply de- 
fined’ models? Or is there a fusion of the elements of both the models 
in them? It must be understood that the structuring of authority in the 
parties under study is not uniformly the same. On the contrary, the 
style may vary from party to party. The oligarchical control may be the 
consequenice of the historical necessity under which the party may have 
worked before independence. It may also be due to the social composi- 
tion of the parties, which may either necessitate centralized. or decen- 
tralized control. Centralized control may become necessary if the social 


2 Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society: A Framework 
for Political Enquiry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 220. - 
. -8 Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1969; PP- 9-10. 
4 Ibid, p. 9 
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groups represented in the organization in the pursuit of their own goal 
as against the party goal tend to threaten the very continuity of the 
organization. A decentralized control, as pointed: out by Eldersveld, 
may express the desire of the party to adapt itself to group demands. 
The ideological rigidity of a party may also determine its oligarchic or 
stratarchic power relations. 

‘However, in the analysis that follows, we propose to show how the 
structuring of power is perceived by the workers in their respective 
parties. We approached this problem in two ways. First, we asked each 
of the respondents if the influence of the upper stratum had grown on 
his own stratum; and contrariwise, if the influence of their own level 
had grown on the upper stratum. By this, our objective was to highlight 
the existence of “reciprocal deference” to which we have alluded above. 
Next, we isolated a few issues and asked our respondents which of the 
echelons prevailed in taking the ultimate decision on them. 


Methodology and Locale 


This analysis is the result of a more comprehensive study under- 
taken by the author during 1972-1974. The locale was the district. of 
Darbhanga lying at the foot of Himalayas in the northern region of the 
state of Bihar in India. Local party activists were’ chosen from the legis- 
lative assembly constituency and district units, respectively, of four In- 
dian political parties—namely, the Samjukta (United) Socialist party 
(SSP), the Jan. Sangh (JS), the Communist Party of India (CPI), and 
the then ruling Congress. Party activists were defined as members of. the 
constituency and district executives of the respective parties. From 31 
legislative constituencies, 8 were selected in which all four parties had 
strong party units. The method of selecting the eight units was based 
on thé information supplied by: the district president or secretaries of 
the four parties. They were asked which units among the 31 constituen- 
cies they considered strongest. Thus a list of such units was prepared; 
and eight of them found common in the list were chosen. 

A-40% sample from the constituency executive committees of the 
respective parties was drawn by random table. An equal percentage 
from the district executive of each of the parties was, also taken. Thus 
in all 329 samples were drawn. An interview schedule consisting of 
about 200 items with sub-items was administered, lasting an average of 
two hours. Interviewing was conducted during the summer months of 
1972 and part of the rainy season. The response rate worked out to 88% 
of the entire ae 


Inter-Echelon Reciprocity 
As we have indicated above, the first question was to see how inter- 
echelon influence was structured in-respective parties. We report below 
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the pattern of inter-echelon influence as perceived by the respondents. 
We see in Table 1 that the pattern of influence that the two echélons, 
the district and the constituency, are supposed to have over the state 
echelon varies from party to party. We first concentrate on the district 
level. 

In two of the parties, the SSP and the Congress, the influence of ie 
district level organization over the state level is definitely minimal. Of 
the seven district respondents from the SSP, only one reported that the 
district had increased its influence over the state. The remaining six were 
split equally between “constancy” and “decline” of influence. It seems 
that in the SSP the district echelon has either tended to- ‘be static in its 
relations -with the state level or declining. 

In the Congress, similarly, the position of the district visais the 
state continued to maintain a steady relation. Four out of seven reported: 
that the influence of the district over the state had remained the same: 
In any case, only one out of the seven thought that the influence of the 
district had-increased over the state. It is thus clear that in the Congress 
the pattern of influence of the district over the state was more or ‘less 
close to the pattern obtaining in the SSP in so far as in both of them thé 
influence of the district remained the same. 

As opposed to this, the pattern in the CPI. and. JS revealed a sttike 
ing similarity. All of the district level CPI workers and over two-thirds 
of the .JS workers surprisingly reported that the influence of the district 
over the state level over the years had increased. The same pattern Was 
revealed in regard to the CPI and. Js workers at the constituency: level; 
It is possible that since these are minority parties in both’ the ‘district 
and the-state, the district and constituency level organizations were inia 
position to have influence over the state level and hold ‘greater mutual 
consultations. 

But as far as the constituency units of the SSP and Congress: are 
concerned, the pattern seerned to be reversed. As will be seen from Fable 
I, the constituency level. workers in both these parties stated ‘that: the 
influence of their unit over the state had increased. Over: 46%-of the 
workers of both the parties, respectively, from. the constituency unit felt 
that the influence of their unit had ‘iricreased over the years. It is: very. 
puzzling because from the point of view of communication, constituency 
units do not generally communicate very much. Yet there’ is onë factor 
that weighs heavily with the state level organization to defer to the con- 
stituency unit; it is the constituency unit that is expected: to be actively: 
involved in the election campaign for the party candidate. Thus :the 
relative importance of the constituency unit may place it in a “unique 
position to be heard at the state level. 

- However, from an overall point of view, the district units of the 
SSP and Congress appeared to have remained constant in their influ- 
ence over the state while their constituency units certainly:showed a 
greater propensity to report that their influence had increased. In the 


rl 
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CPI and JS, both the district and constituency units uniformly stated 
that their respective influence had increased over the state. 

- But the relative total influence system can be more meaningfully 
understood if we take into account the state level influence over the 
two respective strata, the district and the constituency. Therefore, we 
asked our respondents if they thought the state had increased its influ- 
ence over their units, In Table 2; we report the evidence in this regard. 
: : It will be observed that once again the district level organizations 
of the SSP and Congress are close in their estimate of the influence of 
the state on the lower stratum. Of the seven respondents from the dis- 
trict level of the SSP and Congress, respectively, four reported that the 
influence of the state had remained static over the years. But there is 
some variation in regard to the “decline” and “increase” of state influ- 
ence. Whereas in the SSP more workers (2 out of 7) felt that the state 
influence. had declined, in the Congress, more workers (3 out of 7) re- 
ported that it had increased. But in the case of the constituency, there 
was a difference among both parties, While the SSP workers at the con- 
stituency level reported that the state’s influence remained the same, 
the Congress workers at the same level felt that the influence of the 
state organization had increased. In contrast, the CPI and JS workers 
at. both the levels reported that the state level influence over the lower 
stratum had increased. 

. Before we arrive at some conclusion, we ewould like to see how the 
influen system worked between the constituency and the district units. 
It is necessary to understand this influence system because communica- 
tion between these two levels is more frequent. Both during election 
time as well as between elections, these two units -hold meetings fre- 
quently to plan their course of action. 

As shown in Table 3, the SSP workers at the district level seemed to 
be equally divided regarding the influence of-the constituency over the 
district. An equal number felt that the influence had either increased or 
remained the same. However, it was clear that the constituency influ- 
ence had tiot- decreased in the estimate of the district workers. In the 
Congress, on the other hand, most of the district workers (6 out of 7) 
said that the influence of the constituency remained the same. But when 
the constituency level workers in the SSP and Congress were asked to in- 
dicate the- influence their units had on the district, they stated that it had 
increased, although the Congress workers were less sure (41.9%) than 
the SSP workers (55.8%). In the CPI and JS, a majority of the workers 
at: both the levels (district and constituency) indicated that the influence 
over ‘the years had tended towards increase (Table 3). 

But when we asked the respondents to state how much influence 
the district wielded over the constituency, there was again variation in 
the responses of the SSP and Congress workers, respectively. While the 
district level workers: of the SSP and Congress said that their influence 
remained the same (4 out of 7 from the SSP and 5 out of 7 from the 
Congress), the constituency level workers of both the parties perceived 
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the influence of the district to have increased over the constituency. 
The CPI and JS. workers at both levels, however, stated that the district 
had increased its influence over the constituency (Table 4). 

It is time now. to gather the threads together. The pattern revealed 

in the course of our analysis shows that in the SSP and Congress, the 
perception. of each level (district and constituency) varies. The district 
workers in both these parties more or less felt that the influence on the 
state had remained the same while the constituency level workers stated 
that the influence had grown. 
: In regard to the influence of the constituency over the district, 
variation was observed in the SSP and Congress. The SSP workers of 
the district had a feeling that either its influence had increased or re- 
mained the same. The Congress district workers, on the contrary, dis- 
cerned the. influence of the constituency over the district to be static. 
But the constituency level workers of both these parties found that their 
unit had increased their influence over the district although the propor- 
tion of the workers stating that the influence had tended to remain the 
same’ was not any less (37.5% and 38.7%, respectively). The CPI and JS 
follow the same pattern as revealed in their relation with the state level 
organization, that is, they perceived that their constituency unit had 
nerean its influence over the district. 

‘The influence.of the district over the constituency revealed’ an iden- 
tity of perception between district level SSP and Congress workers. Both 
felt that the influence of the district over the constituency continued to 
be the same. But the constituency, on the contrary, felt that the influ- 
ence of the district had grown. The CPI and JS at both levels repeated 
the same pattern in respect of the district influence as in the case of the 
constituency; that is, in their estimate, the influence of the district had 
grown. We will deal with the substantive implications of these findings 
in relation to the patterning of authority in the parties, but we now 
turn: ‘to decision-making on issues. 


The Role of Different Echelons in Decision-Making 


i + Beenie . 

The most important issue that faces political parties at the local 
level: (district and constituency) is the nomination of candidates. It is 
during. an:election, therefore, that the party machinery is'set' in motion 
and hectic activities start for the candidate. The local echelon is broadly 
represented by the district and constituency. strata while the higher 
echelon consists of the state organization. The tussle between the local 
and: the higher echelons® very often comes to the surface during the 
nomination process. And it is during this time also that factions both 
at the local and higher levels determine to a great extent which stratum 


; 5 Hereafter. “local” will denote “district and constituency” taken together and 
me “higher” vul genote “state and center” together. 
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will ultimately prevail in the selection of candidates.¢ However, our aim 
was not to discern the stratarchical process through the interplay of fac- 
tions aligned with different factions at the higher level, but to approach 
the problem in a-different way. First we wanted to know what the local 
echelon would do if the higher body rejected their proposal for a par- 
ticular candidate and instead recommended someone else. Second, the 
same enquiry was stretched further to find out which of the echelons 
had the final say and which should have the final say in candidate selec- 
tion, The findings are presented in Tables 5 and 6 - 





TABLE 5: Question: Suppose the local party recommends a particular. candidate 
but the higher level selects another candidate whom the local party workers do 
not like, what will you do in such a situation? Would you accept the choice, try 
to aah the decision changed, become Inactive or work against the candidates? 


j SSP Cri js _ Congress 

Sa ` h N % N A N, % N 
Accept ‘the choice, 24.0 12 728 59 516 47. 580. 40 
Work against the — : 
candidate 80 4 in = e a «3g 
Try to get the ‘ aie 
décision changed . 680 34 22.3 18 45.1 41 348. 24 
DK/NA and became ; te a 4 
inactíve®' ` — = 49 4 3.3 3 .' 58 4 

- Total : 100.0 50 100.0 81 100.0 91 100.0 69 





* As the frequency of “become inactive” was very few, it was meet with the 
DK/NA éategory. ` 





TABLE ‘6: Questions: (1) Generally speaking, will you tell us which of the’ party 
echelons has.the most decisive say in finally selecting the candidate?; (2) Which 
of the. echelons. should have the most power? (in percent) . 











F a SSP CPI Js Congress 

eee e 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Higher ‘echelons - 46.0 40 593 296 484. 23.1 884 174 
Local, echelons . 50.0 900 358 64.2 473 681 58 75.4 
More than one level and sè 
DK/NA ` ` 40 60 49 62` 43 88 58: 72 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





. Note: Column (1)—Echelon which has the most decisive say; column (2)—~ 
ee which should have the most decisive say. 





: ‘There would seem to be two distinct approaches i in. the selection of 
candidates by Indian local party organization. First, the local party ac- 
cepts the recommendations of the higher echelon even if it means the 
displacement of the candidate recommended by it. Second, the Jocal 





i ee 

i. 6 For an iliuininating study of the role of factions i in the selection of candidates, 
sée Ramashtay: Roy, “Factionalism and Stratarchy: The Experience of the Engen 
Party,” Asian: Sardey, VII:12 (December 1967), pp. 896-909. . 
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party, in the event of rejection by the higher echelon, tries to get the 
decision changed. As Table 5 indicates, there were variations in the-em- 
phasis. The SSP was more insistent on getting the decision changed, and 
more than two-thirds of SSP workers stated that they would work to 
reverse the decision of the higher level. In the CPI, about three-fourths 
stated that they would accept the decision. In the JS, slightly more than 
half stated that they would accept the decision, but there were also 4 
substantial number (45.1%) who stated they would try to: get. ‘the deci: 
sion changed. In the Congress, although 58%, ‘indicated they ‘would.’ ac. 
cept the decision, a little over one-third (34.8%) favored getting the 
decision changed. 

But when we asked our respondents to state which echelon finally 
prevailed in candidate selection and which according to them. should 
prevail, the following pattern emerged.‘A close look of Table- 6 will:in- 
dicate the varying pattern of authority structure in the parties. The 
SSP and JS were more or less equally divided in their perception of the 
decisive role of the local and the higher echelons. But when they. were 
asked which echelon should have the final say; ‘the SSP and JS workers 
were most emphatic in favor of the local echelon. This might mean two 
things. First, that the workers of both parties felt the two echeléng had 
almost equal say may indicate a reciprocal; deference for each. other. 
‘Second, that a still larger percentage of both these parties wanted more 
power for the local echelon may: suggest the- decisive position of the 
higher ‘echelon in the final nomination’ of the candidate. 

In the CPI and Congress the higher echelon was-more:decisive in 
nominating candidates. About 60% of the CPI and 88% of the Congress 
workers (Table 6) testified to the role of the higher echelons, But when 
their workers were asked which echelon should have the: final. voice, 
64.2% of the CPI and. 75.4% of the Congress workers favored’ the, Jocal 
echelon. There can be no greater proof of the subordinate. position. of 
the local units in these two organizations. However, the differential role 
of each party echelon (CPI and Congress). was more sharply articulated 
when one takes into account the differences in their responses. About 
one-third of the CPI workers (35.8%) gave some role to the.local echelon 
whereas the Congress. party showed no such preference. ‘This may mean 
that the.CPI did consult its workers but reserved the final power in the 
hands of. the higher unit. The Congress, on the other hand,. . preferred 
to seek the decision at the higher level, most probably because factional 
rivalry made it difficult to resolve differences at the local level. 

. Apart from nomination, we applied two more tests to find, the de- 
gree of autonomy enjoyed by the lower. echelons. We asked our. -respon- 
dents if they had to seek approval. from the higher echelon fora, deci; 
sion their own echelon arrived at by consensus. Again we pushed. it fur- 
ther and asked if they’ would, change the decision in case the higher ] leyel 
recommended to oes it. The results are presented i in Tables. i and. 8, 
respectively. - octal OER! he Ge Gen cyt eaten Sai Aly a 

In Table 7, more than two-thirds of thie aba of each party’ re- 
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TABLE 7: Question: Suppose a decision has been arrived at that reflects con- 
sensus of*your party at your own level, do you have to seek approval of the 
higher level of: your party in order to put it into operation? 


SSP CPI Js Congress 

gs : % N % N % N % N 

Yes oo. i 66.0 33 716 58 72.5 66 696 48 

Nos noo + 260 13 19.7 16 176 16 18.8 13 
Pennisi with | ; 

qualification a 80 4 6.2 5 6.6 6 87 . 6 

DE/NA ` aa . Se. sae 25 2 3.3 3 2.9 2 

‘Total ~ 1000 50 1000 8k 1000 91 1000 69 





vrir os 
T ae 


TABLE 8: Gusstion: In case the higher level. recommends that this decision 
should. be: lk na what do you vaualiy do? 


ets SSP CPI > Js Gaara. 


ae Ey aa ; m N % N . %: N %: N 
Chatigé thé Gece ook 
decision: ©. ` ‘58.0 2% 76.5 ° 62 ‘70.3 64 69:6. 48 
Will not. . i 7 
change, the pate e.g K i ; 
decision. `. . 40 2 37 3. 22 2° 43 3 
Consider it © = ` 120- 6- — — 5.5 5 29- 2 
Fnapplicable*.. 
and DK/NA :. > - 260 13 19.8 - 16 220 20 32 16 
Total : . 100.0. 50. 100.0 81 100.0 -91- 1000. 69 





m os Tappat i is the category of those who said no in Table 7 pis the DENA; 


mepe 





ported that a decision taken at their own level ne had to be ap- 

yroved' by the higher level in the party hierarchy. ‘Thus the central and 
decisive role of the higher unit in controlling the decisions of the local 
unit was Clear. And when we asked the respondents what they would do 
if the ‘higher, unit advised them to change the decision, the same pattern 
of! resporise’ was repeated, A majority of each of the party respondents 
(Table 8) said ‘they would change the decision if the higher unit so 
desired. Only ‘the SSP respondents seemed to be a little more self-confi- 
dént' iii ‘so far as 26% of them said they generally did not have to seek 
approval (Table 7). Otherwise the general trend revealed from the re- 
sponses . of party workers was that the higher echelon’s approval was 
sought: for the decision taken by the local organization and that the de- 
cision would be changed if the higher’ échelon so directed: 

: © -Yet another test of the autonomy structure that we applied was to 
find out from our respondents if they would implement a directive from 
the higher echelon even if it did not suit conditions obtaining i in their 
area (Table 9). Of all the parties, the CPI was the only one (69% of the 
workers) that reported that they would implement the directives of the 
higher ‘echelon of their party even if it did not suit local ‘conditions. 
Does this x mean that, other parties would renet to abide by: the diréc- 
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TABLE 9: Question: Suppose your local party receives directives from above for 
implementing certain programmes which you think are unsuitable to the condi- 
äions in your area, what do you usually do? 
SSP CPI Js Congress 
% N A N To N % N 
Implement the 


decision ` 38.0 19 69.1 56 47.3 48 42.0 29 
Not implement ` 
the decision 340 17 43 4 22.0 20 217 I5 
Try to get the . $5 
decision changed 28.0 14 247 20 264 ° 24 348 24 
DK/NA — — 1.2- 1 44 4 14 I 





Total 100.0 50 999 81 100.1 - 91 999 69 


tives? Only the SSP workers were fairly emphatic (84%) in their refusal 
to abide by the directives from above. Indeed, the SSP workers were 
more or less equally divided on the issue of implementation and non- 
implementation. But when we take into account those who said they 
would try to get the directive changed or discuss it with the higher 
echelon leaders to modify the decision, it became clear that there were 
mutual consultations between the local and the higher echelons. More 
than one-fourth of the SSP, CPI, and JS workers and a little over one- 
third of the Congress workers indicated that they would negotiate with 
the higher echelon leaders to change or modify the decision. 


Conclusion 


Our study of the authority structure in the four parties has been 
concerned with the degree of autonomy each of the echelons has i in op- 
erating at its own level. For this purpose, we first tried to ascertain the 
amount of mutual influence each echelon has over the other. Our pur- 
pose in this is to highlight that the party is a system of reciprocally 
deferring substructures. 

Such an influence system certainly varies from party to party. While 
in the CPI and JS each substructure is supposed to influence the other 
as our data show (the respondents of each level reported’ that their in- 
fluence had increased over the other—eg., District over Constituency; 
Constituency over District, District over the State and State over the 
District, and finally Constituency over the State and vice versa), the 
pattern that emerged in the SSP and Congress i is different. The district 
influence over the state in the latter parties has remained constant but 
the constituency influence over the state has increased. This may indi- 
cate the importance the constituency units have assumed in SSP and 
Congress because the state unit expects support for its activities pri- 
marily at this level. The state organization’s influence over the district 
and constituency in the SSP has remained constant while i in the Con- 
‘gress it has remained the same over the district but ‘iricreased over the 
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constituency. Similarly, the influence of the constituency over the dis- 
trict or vice versa has either increased or remained the same. In sum, 
therefore, in neither the SSP nor the Congress is there a tendency to 
report that the overall mutual influence system has shown signs of de- 
cline. This confirms our assumption that there exists in the parties a 
great deal of mutual consultation between substructures. 

But mutual consultation does not rule out an oligarchic model of 
the party. While there may be a great deal of inter-level consultation; 
there still exists the possibility that the top leadership may control and 
direct the party at the local level, thereby leaving no room for auton- 
omy. We have tried to bring out the character of authority distribution 
not formally but empirically by a number of tests. The nature of power 
relation within the parties under study appears to be different in each 
of them. It appears.to us that the role of local as well as top (state) 
echelons vary according | to the type of issues that come up for decision 
and that there is also variation of role within each party. 


“Nomination of Candidates: It is dee from the data that the role of the 
top echelon in. each party regarding nomination was different. In the 
CPI, the local echelon would. unreservedly accept the recommendation 
of the top echelon even if it meant rejection of its own recommendation. 
But in the SSP, JS, and Congress, there seems to be room for bargaining, 
negotiation, and representation in varying degrees (Table 5). This might 
indicate that the top echelon is likely to defer to the wishes of the Jocal 
levels of these parties. Yet it cannot be said that the final authority lies 
with the local level. This is reinforced when we take into account the 
actual role. of. the. local level in nomination and the level that should 
have the final say. All the respondents desired a greater role for the local 
level as against the top echelon, which is supposed to, prevail finally, 
although this was differentially reported, by the respective parties, But 
the very fact that most. of the respondents of each of the parties assert 
that the lower echelon (Table 6) should have the most decisive say bears 
out the critical role of the top echelon in the nomination. process. . 


Approval of the Top Echelon: In respect to a “decision arrived át by 
consensus at the local level, the practice is: that the approval of the top 
echelon is necessary. It is not a statutory provision. But more than, two- 
thirds of the respondents of each party said that for the local party’s 
decision, approval is sought from the higher echelon. A majority of re- 
spondents also indicated that the decision will be changed if directed 
by the higher level. Thus the control of the higher echelon according 

to this evidence is decisive. Similarly, when asked ` if the local party 
would implement a directive of the top echelon, only the CPI workers 
indicated. that they would do so, Other parties were not so sure. They 
were divided -between “non-implementation” and ‘ ‘negotiation” with 
the top leadership. Since a majority.of the workers in three parties (SSP, 
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JS, and Congress) indicated that they favored either “non-implementa- 
tion” or “negotiation” with the top leadership, the latter was certainly 
not unchallengeable. To the extent this was so, these parties did exhibit 
stratarchical tendencies. 

To conclude, we may state that Indian parties show in varying de- 
grees both stratarchic and oligarchic tendencies. In regard to a mutual 
influence system, there is good reason to believe that the echelons do 
influence each other. But on issues that are crucial to the entire party, 
the top echelon appears to have a decisive role. At the same time, how- 
ever, where issues are of local character but call for the approval of the 
top echelon, the parties, including even the CPI, have scope for negotia- 
tion, discussion, and consultation. It is not as if the lower echelons ac- 
cept everything concerning local matters that the top leadership desire. 
It is in this respect that the parties may exhibit stratarchical tendencies. 


NAGESHWAR PRASAD is Professor of Political Science at the Gandhian Institute 
of Studies, Rajghat, ‘YWaranad | pose a. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CONTEMPORARY | 
PAKISTANI POLITICS: BHUTTO © 
_ VERSUS THE MILITARY aa 


: Sameéel Ahmed Qureshi 


“MorE THAN My life is at stake. Make no mistake 
about it. The future of Pakistan is at stake. If I am assassinated through 
the gallows . . . there will be turmoil and turbulence, conflict and con- 
flagration,” declared the late Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, former President and 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, from his death cell in the Rawalpindi Dis- 
trict jail in September 1978 in response to the White Paper submitted to 
the Supreme Court of Pakistan. “Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, 51, was hanged 
to death before dawn today in the Rawalpindi District Jail and later © 
buried in his ancestral graveyard near Naudero, Larkana. The death 
sentence passed on the former Prime Minister by the Lahore High Court 
in the Nawab Mohammad Ahmad Khan murder case and upheld by 
the Supreme Court, was executed at 2:00 a.m.” said a press note of the 
Ministry of Interior, Government of Pakistan, dated April 4, 1979.1 

Although Bhutto is dead and has become a part of history, the 
people of Pakistan still talk about him, the 4-3 Supreme Court judge- 
ment that upheld a lower court’s decision sentencing him to death, and 
its likely repercussions on the future of their country. In government 
and private commercial offices, in factories, restaurants, shops, public 
parks, and even in mosques, groups of people are still seen discussing 
the tragic end of Ali Bhutto with considerable disdain for the present 
military regime. Even Bhutto’s arch political foes privately admit that 
his hanging has set in motion the process of further fragmentation of 
the country, which is presently plagued with a multitude of academic, 
social, and political problems. 


1 Press Note issued by the Ministry of Interior, Government of Pakistan, pub- 
lished in The Pakistan Times, Lahore, April 4, 1979. 
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vo. Zulfiqar.Ali Bhutto, Pakistan’s only elected Prime Minister: in’ its 
“32-year history, was deposed on the morning of July 5, 1977, by.a group 
of Army Generals led- by Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq, * Pakistan Army’s 
Chief of Staff, whom Bhutto had earlier appointed to that post over the 
heads of several senior generals. The coup occurred after three months 
of widespread street violence and ‘bloodshed: in the urban. areas. un- 
deashed by a group of nine political: parties known as ‘the Pakistan. Na- 
«tional Alliance (PNA), which was formed to oppose jointly the Pakistan 
Peoples Party (PPP) in the March 1977 general elections. oe 

- The PNA comprised such heterogeneous groups as the ultra:rightist 
-Jamaat-i-Islami (JI); the left-leaning National Démocratic Party. (NDP); 
the once ‘pro-united India : Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-fslarn (JUI); Pakistan 
Democratic Party (PDP); two insignificant groups—the Kashmir’ Mus- 
dim Conference (KMC) and the Khaksar Movement: (KM);. the Tehrik- 
dAstiqlal (TI), whose rank .and file consist of retired bureaucrats and 
‘defense personnel; the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Pakistan (JUP); and the Pakis- 
tan Muslim League (PML); which ‘claims credit for the creation of 
Pakistan. Their hatred for Bhutto was the cohesive factor that kept this 
group intact until the Army.overthrew him. After the coup, the PNA 
began to disintegrate on: the issues of participation- in the “Civilian 
Cabinet” of the ruling junta, the «election ‘schedule, Islamization of 
laws, denationalization- of industries and~ educational institutions, and 
foreign policy. The- first to: break away from the PNA was the TI, 
- closely followed by: JUP, while the NDP disassociated itself a little later. 
(By the. time this article-was- written, the PML had split into three rival 
factions while the NDP had been bifurcated into two groups). 
_ + « Violence erupted-when Bhutto’s PPP won the March 1977 general 
elections with an embarrassingly overwhelming majority: The Opposi- 
tion PNA. challenged the election results, refused to accept- them, and 
decided to launch a movement to overthrow the. PPP. government.” It 
accused Prime Minister Bhutto of ordering a -“massive rigging of: the 
eléctions:”- Bhutto ‘immediately denied the charge. but- later ‘conceded 
‘that “some malpractices might -have been committed by..some of my 
over-enthusiastic: partymen.” But he reiterated. that personally he had 
not t ordered any. rigging. $ RAS E P reals oe 


Atter the Couip ` 


: Immediately after taking- over, Generál- Taner ‘made an an- 
nouncement declaring his intentions: to hold fair and impartial elections 


. 2 Primie “Minister Bhutto and his PPP alleged that‘ funds to.start the ‘agitation 
-were provided by. petite bourgeoisie, -big business, and: a- sizeable -segment of the 
urban elite having religious leanings who had been affected by the reforms intro- 
duced by the Bhutto government earlier. He also accused the U.S. government of 
‘providing funds to the PNA for fomenting trouble that resulted. in his overthrow 
by General Zia. See Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, If I am Assassinated, chapter :entitled 

“Foreign Hand,” New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1979. 
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within 90 days (he had even code-named his coup plan as “Operation 
Fairplay”). But later, when the PPP, and especially Bhutto, attracted 
large crowds to their public meetings and at airports, he changed his 
mind, allegedly because the PNA leaders had made a strong plea to 
him to postpone the elections. Persuaded apparently by the PNA plead- 
ings and also by the danger of Bhutto’s revenge, General Zia declared 
that he would first clean up “the mess created by Bhutto's five-year 
rule,” weed out corrupt politicians, and then allow elections to be held 
so that “positive results” could be achieved. 

Impartial observers have speculated that Bhutto's release from pro- 
tective detention shortly after the coup, the crowds he attracted at Mul- 
tan, Lahore, and the later PPP massive public meetings at Rawalpindi 
and Lahore, created a fear complex in the minds of the ruling junta. 
-They began to apprehend serious harm to their persons if Bhutto was 
allowed to stage a political comeback. It is alleged that Bhutto, in a 
telephone conversation on August 9, 1977 with General Zia from the 
residence of former Punjab Chief Minister Sadiq Hussain Qureshi in 
-Lahore, had threatened the General that he would hang all those who 
violated the Constitution if he ever got back into power. 

In a nationwide telecast, General Zia asserted that the “process of 
accountability must precede the elections.” Shortly thereafter, special 
‘Disqualification Tribunals headed by Army Brigadiers were set up in all 
the four provinces and were charged with the responsibility of screening 
the cases of politicians allegedly involved in the abuse of power and 
other malpractices in the past. But it soon became clear that these tri- 
bunals were meant only for politicians owing allegiance to Bhutto. 
‘Many former parliamentarians belonging to the PPP were summarily 
barred from public life for seven years and the process is-still continuing. 
In addition to these wholesale convictions of the PPP politicians, serious 
attempts were also made by some of General Zia’s colleagues in the Mili- 
tary Cauncil to'create a wedge between the leaders of thé PPP; with some 
success. But the main rank and file of the PPP appear to-have stood fast 
and remained loyal to Bhutto and his family. Only the former Minister: 
‘for Information and. Religious Affairs in. the Bhutto cabinet,.and Infor- 
mation Secretary of the PPP, Maulana Kausar Niazi, along with:a few 
party members, disassociated themselves from the PPP, ostensibly pro- 
testing against the control of party affairs by the Bhutto family. These 
dissidents included almost all those who were accused by the PNA of 
committing serious irregularities in the March 1977 elections. These 
politicians were given to understand that by disassociating from the 
PPP they might prevent the termination of their political careers. 
Maulana Niazi, it is understood, had given them assurances that their 
cases would not be referred to the Disqualification Tribunals because 
the ruling junta had promised not to do so if they would sever their 
connections with the PPP. So far none of these dissidents has been 
‘barred from public life. 
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A propaganda campaign of unprecedented magnitude was started 
against Bhutto in particular and his political party in general by the 
military regime through the state-controlled radio, television, and the 
government-owned National Press Trust papers. Joining in the orclies: 
trated exposures of charges of corruption and abuse of power were the 
rightist newspapers led by the Urdu dailies Nawa-i-Waqt (Lahore) and 
Jasarat (Karachi), with several weeklies playing the same tune. People 
were reminded of the alleged misdeeds of Bhutto’s five-and-a-half years 
of unrestrained power. Although most of the allegations were. vague, 
general in nature, and difficult to substantiate, all that was said and 
printed was not entirely untrue. Bhutto’s critics recalled his role in 
supporting Ayub Khan’s dictatorship? and pointed to his vociferous 
denunciations of the sister of the Father of the Nation during the presi- 
dential elections of 1965.4 He was also accused of collusion with former 
President Yahya Khan in arranging a crackdown by the Army against 
Sheikh Mujibur ‘Rahman’s Awami League in East Pakistan in 1971; his 
alleged acceptance of the post of Deputy Prime Minister in late 1971 
was cited as a proof thereof. Other charges levelled against Bhutto 
were his participation in the alleged conspiracy to dismember Pakis- 
tan, his refusal to lift Martial Law after his takeover as Chief Martial 
Law. Administrator in December 1971, and his dictatorial tempera: 
ment and ruthless tactics in-crushing even his most loyal and servile 
partymen. People were reminded of how Bhutto had fomented trouble 
in the Lesbela district of Baluchistan in order to provide an’ excuse 
for the deposition of the provincial Chief Minister, Ataullah Mengal, 

‘which resulted in a large-scale and protracted insurgency. Mengal, 
as Baluchistan’s. Chief Minister representing the then outlawed Na- 
tional Awami Party (NAP), refused to toe Bhutto's line; thus straining 
Center-Province relations. He refused to accept the Federal - Goyern- 
ment’s authority in certain administrative matters. The Jaimote ‘tribes- 
men of the Lesbela district were allegedly incited -by. Bhutto's..PPP to 
rise in revolt against the authority of the Mengal Government. The 
rebels later sought support from the Federa] Government. Bhutto in 
response rushed troops to save those tribesmen from “total annihila, 
` tion.” ‘Later, hé dismissed the Mengal Government: in Baluchistan’ on 
the pretext of its failure to maintain law and order i in, the province. 

: Before the Lahore High Court and the Supreme. Court of Pakistan 
Kad rendered their judgement, the Martial Law regime issued a séries 
of: ‘White Papers listing the misdeeds of the PEF government Charges 


j s Zalfiq ar Ali Bhutto was a Minister in the Ayub Caa from. -October 
1962 through June 1966. He held the portfolios of Commerce, Industries, Natural 
Resources, and -Foreign Affairs. 

4 Miss Fatima Jinnah, sister of M. A. Jinnah, the Founder of Pakistan, contested 
the elections in 1965 against the incumbent president, Field Marshal Muhammad 
Ayub Khan, She was supported by all the opposition parties:in both East.and West 
Pakistan. Bhutto took part in the election campaign on the side of the President 
and was chastized in the Opposition press for his fulminations against Miss Jinnah. 
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included extensive evasion: of land:reforms: by. the ‘politicians belonging 
to the PPP; forcing the nationalized banks to. issue loans to ‘the: PPP 
politicians and their supporters without sufficient collateral; vindictive 
political actions; the’ sacking of over 2,000 government ‘officials; the 
crippling of the Parliament, the judiciary, and the Executive branches 
öf. the government; the squandering of public funds in importing lux- 
ury items for the Prime Minister’s official as well as private residences; 
rushing several constitutional amendments through: the Parliament; 
and scores of other major and: minor accusations. Simultaneously, the 
Martial.Law regime imposed strict press controls on those newspapers 
and periodicals that either belongéd to or supported the Pakistan. Peo- 
ples Party. Many newspapermen were jailed; the Peoples: Foundation, 
which owned some PPP newspaper's, was taken over by the government, 
and top PPP leaders were- arrested and held- for indefinite periods- of 
time. 

But strangely A the poga ‘barrage and: these repressive 
measures appeared to have failed. Bhutto’s popularity, it would seem 
to. mańy observers, did not diminish appreciably. On the contrary, this 
one-sided propaganda created a credibility crisis for the martial law 
regime. With their minds.saturated- by the anti-Bhuttd diatribes put 
forth by the government-controlled media, people periualy bigat to 
Wonder if Bhutto had really been that bad. 

- Realizing that this massive propagarida: drive had not reduced 
Bhutto's popularity and had in fact’ proved counterproductive’ for the 
government, an ‘application ‘for trying Bhutto for an alleged murder 
conspiracy was filed in the Lahore High Court and. was pursued with 
unprecedented vigor by the government. Special care was taken by the 
martial law regime, it was alleged by the PPP, to arrange the.conviction 
of the former Prime Minister through a panel of judges that included 
those “legal “luminaries” who were-either known for their anti-Bhutto 
Se or were Dommo, ea paaie atia Cooperaie mee 


"OS Government- controlled media—xadio, television, and the National Press ‘Trust 
papers—started a’ vicious propapanda ‘campaign ‘against ‘Bhutto and ‘his’ Peoples 
Party: in-order to destroy, both -politically..In‘its efforts to influence and prejudice 
the minds of. the. -people,. the ruling junta.did not hesitate even to. patronize those 
dissident PPP politicians who were earlier accused of committing excesses, ‘against 
the Opposition (now “in’ government)’ during Bhutto's ‘government. When’ these 
politicians-were portrayed as victims of ,Bhutto’s high-handedness, people began..to 
wonder. about. the genuineness of. this campaign. For instance, one former ‘Puiijab 
Provincial” Minister, Mian ‘Iftikhar Ahmed Tari (who was earlier accused--by the 
Opposition of arranging the murder of a politician in Lahore), was presented to 
the people a8 the “victim” of: Bhutto’s::excesses. This person-did not and stilldoes 
mot enjoy .any support among the miasses.because,of his political misdeeds during 
the Bhutto government. Ironically, the White Papers tell much more about. the 
military. and ‘bureaucracy; which: were: hand-in-glove with each other during the 
‘Bhutto administration but later turned -against him. They, do not accuse- Bhutto 
personally of malpractices, -but. blame -his-administration. and. the PRE of misman: 
agement, | abuse of E powe.: and other: Sate haste $ E 
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~ | In November 1974, the father of a relatively unknown :politician® 
and a-PPP. maverick, Ahmed Raza Kasuri; had.been killed by a machiné 
gun burst that was allegedly aimed at. Raza Kasuri. (the son)‘ by some 
unknown assailants in: Lahore. Raza. Kasuri accused Bhutto of arranging 
his father’s murder and in his report lodged with the police included 
Bhutto’s. name as one of the accused persons. Bhutto*denied: the allega- 
tion and appointed a Commission of Inquiry headed by Justice Shafiur 
Rehman of the Lahore High Court. In his findings, the judge exoner- 
ated Bhutto-and the case was allowed -to be filed as “untraced”. as is cus: 
tomary in India and. Pakistan. Subsequently, Raza Kasuri patched ‘up 
his differences with. Bhutto and made.public statements clearly absolv- 
ing his party chief of the responsibility of his father’s murder. He even 
began to liken Bhutto to his father in his public pronouncements. But 
later, on the eve of the March 1977 elections when he was not. awarded 
a PPP ticket, Raza Kasuri once again broke away from the PPP and 
contested the election from his home. constituency as an. independent 
candidate, but suffered a humiliating defeat at. ane hands: ‘of a’ T 
nominee. ' 

v In March 1978, after’a trial marred: by several’ unh incidents: and 
rushed: with almost indecent Haste, the ‘Lahore High Court. convicted 
Bhutto ‘of conspiracy to murder and‘sentenced ‘him to death. Bhutto, 
through his lawyers, alleged: that the Court was highly prejudiced: against 
him, not even-allowing him. the opportunity to cross-examine’: the main 
state witnesses, on whose testimony his conviction was ‘based. -Such high- 
handedness was also. particularly evident in the wide. publicity’ the mass 
media gave.the prosecution story presented ‘in courtin. contrast:to the 
Lahore’ High Court forbidding the publication of ‘Bhutto’s defense in 
the newspapers. Also, at the same time, the Court proceedings were ‘or- 
dered to be held in-camera. Bhutto at that stage boycotted the Lahore 
High: Court. proceedings and withdrew. e ponie of aem am his 
awe ee eee 
i -. After the Lahore High: Court imposed the death penalty: ron'Bhuitto, 
General Zia began to'woo' the PNA‘ leaders by‘offering thent posts in the 
federal cabinet. He did-this for two mdin-reasons: (a) to gain civilian 
political support for ‘his otherwise illegitimate ‘military: government, 
and (b) to-break the power of the.PNA.(by sowing. the seeds of disunity 
among them), which at that time: did have some potential to challenge 
Zia's authority. He was successful in both -respects.; The PML, ‘the JI, 
the. JUI, and:the.PDP.: joined Zia’s“‘civilian cabinet,” thereby. setting. in 
motion ’a chain.of. reactions that ‘resulted in. the ‘disintegration ‘of thé 
Toa con its major sige ean TI of: ‘Air Marshal Asghar Khaty; 

1 : as ij 
` 8 Raia Kasuri was and. still is.a man of no eee tad anit’ was generally con: 
sidered.a-person.of unsound mind. In an-intervew. published,in.Kehyan Internationg{ 
of Teheran, General Zia himself said “Kasuri i _is a nobody. What/is repulsive is. that 
Mr. ‘Bhutto be soopaa so > low: to y arange i a inurder of à nobody a ‘certain’ Kais 4 
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the JUP of Shah Ahmed Noorani, and the NDP headed by Sherbaz 
Khan Mazari disassociated themselves from the PNA. The NDP later 
suffered from massive desertions from within its ranks when almost its 
entire membership from Baluchistan headed by Mir Chaus Bakhsh 
Bizenjo resigned along with many leaders from other provinces. The 
dissidents have-now formed a new political party, the Pakistan National 
Party (PNP). It may be of interest to add here that these three political 
parties—TI, JUP, and NDP—enjoyed substantial support in Karachi 
and other urban centers in Sind as well as in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. Their withdrawal from the PNA took away 
whatever public support the Martial Law regime’s “civilian cabinet” 
had ever enjoyed. 


Bhutto. Politics 
Before discussing the present chaotic political situation in Pakistan 
and the people’s mute reaction to the hanging of Bhutto, it would not 
be out of place to examine Bhutto’s performance, and the political 
compromises he made-during the five and one-half years of PPP rule. 
During this period he attempted several economic and social reforms. 
Banks, insurance companies; large industrial units, and the shipping 
industry. were nationalized. Labor was given many new amenities. that 
they had never enjoyed in the past. Large industrialists were hurt, and 
miany business and industrial tycoons were infuriated as a result of these 
reforms. Unfortunately, however, the impact of these reforms, which 
were initiated in the name of the people, did not reach the common 
man: because of corruption and mismanagement. Most of these reforms 
did not produce the desired results because of the faulty and ineffectual 
implementation of the PPP policies by an uncooperative, corrupt, and 
inéfficient bureaucracy. As a result, production became stagnant and 
the nationalized industrial units began to incur losses of millions an- 
nually. As a consequence, the economy suffered irreparable damage and 
was further aggravated by the manifold rise in oil prices, recurring an- 
nual:floods, and the successive failures of the cotton crop. 
`- : In response to these setbacks, which were fully exploited by the 
opposition political parties, Bhutto changed his tactics. and decided to 
rely'on the strength and power bases of the traditional leaders—the 
“feudals,” the Pirs (religious leaders), and the industrialists. He started 
hobnobbing with them and ignoring his loyal supporters in the PPP. 
He éven diluted the socialist plank of his program so much that by the 
March 1977 elections his party slogans were hardly distinguishable from 
those of his political adversaries, whom he had once glibly branded as 
reactionaries. These changes were obviously made to accommodate and 
please ‘his newly found political partners. Contrary to his repeatedly 
professed -principles, he even. dropped the. slogan “Islamic Socialism” 
from his manifesto. Rumor had it that he even expressed willingness at 
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that time to denationalize some of the industrial units to keep his new 
political allies happy. Party tickets for the March 1977 elections, there- 
fore, went mostly to the professional “political turncoats,”? much to the 
chagrin of loyal PPP stalwarts. Naturally, this generated considerable 
résentment and discontent among the rank and file of the PPP, and 
among: the masses, who felt betrayed. It is no wonder that when the 
PNA started its agitation, Bhutto had already lost the sympathy of a 
sizeable number of people, especially in the urban areas, as a. conse- - 
quence of his political compromises. 


The Performance of the Martial Law Regime 


- Contrary to his stated goal, the Martial Law regime of General Zia 
has not been able to “clean up the mess.” The country still faces mani- 
fold political.and economic problems. Inflation, estimated to run be- 
tween 20% and 25% annually, is still playing havoc with the economy. 
The investment ‘situation, despite government assurances to the indus- 
trialists, has not improved; exports have not registered appreciable in- 
creases; industrial output is still stagnant and the country’s major textile 
industry (which showed some signs of improvement lately) is still chron- 
ically. “sick” in-spite of a 400 million rupee government subsidy in 1978. 
‘The wheat crop during the first year of the martial law government 
failed . miserably and: the national exchequer had to bear the heavy 
burden of $400 million to pay-for the import of 2.5 million tons of food- 
grain. The cotton crop, Pakistan’s major foreign exchange earner, again 
failed. Pakistan’s trade imbalance touched the staggering figure of $2.3 
billion, which was (ironically) offset to a considerable extent by the 
remittances of $1.5 billion by Pakistanis whom the Bhutto government 
had been accused of encouraging to emigrate overseas for employment. 

On top of this is the political crisis that General Zia and his col- 
leagues have created‘ by postponing (on one pretext or another) general. 
elections in the country. Political observers as well as major politicians 
privatély suspect that the general elections scheduled for November 
1979 will also be postponed because they doubt the junta’s sincerity in 
holding them. Already, there are signs pointing of the direction the po- 
litical wind may blow in the’future. The martial law regime has condi- 
tions for the holding of general elections: the polls of local bodies and 
a constitutional role for the Army must come first. Almost all political 
parties have expressed their opposition to the holding of local elections 
prior to the Sore elections. There 3 are some leaders who have ex- 


7A single major factor that weighed so “heavily against political stability and 
retarded the growth of healthy democratic traditions and political institutions in 
Pakistan was floor crossing by professional politicians, jally from the 8007, rural 
areas. The cancerous growth.of a class of litical weat reai and sycophants not 
only caused incalculable damage to the country politically, economically, and so- 
cially, but it also almost destroyed the moral fabric of Pakistani society. 
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pressed support for the‘idea.of amending the Constitution on the issué 
of the constitutional ‘role of the.Army, buta large majority of the poli- 
tical groups are. vehemently opposéd to this proposition. .The concensus 
among. the politicians is..that no ‘constitutional ‘amendments should: 
be made by the martial law‘regime and that this matter should be left. 
to the. elected representatives of the people:“The ruling junta, on. the. 
other hand, seemed determined to: go ahead with. its, Ton for constitu 
tiorial. amendments. : we RER 
It would seem to > many S that. the governen of General 
Zia had been expending its entire energy on the elimination of Bhutto 
and was so obsessed with, that ‘‘duty”-that it ignored, most of. its pressing. 
responsibilities. To placate the feelings of the people, however, it ‘an- 
nounced the Islamization of: some':laws in:.1979;:the principal features 
aré:"(1) the elimination of interest in banking within ‘three: years;: (2) 
a punishment of 80°lashes to Muslims’ caught drinking alcohol; (8).ston-: 
ing to death. in public for adultery, and execution:or. a 25- year: jail :term. 
for rape; (4) amputation f'a hand upon. the first conviction for theft; 
(5) colléction ‘of -Zakat (wealth tax) at the rate of. 25%: on all. savings; 
and (6) collection‘ of ‘ushr- ‘(agricultural produce tax) at the-rate of 10%. 
These: measures have: riot ‘sufficed .to: pacify ‘the: people and. direct: their: 
attention’ away. from*both: ecoriomic*and pdlitical. problems. Mounting: 
labor ünrest in’ banks,’ railways, nationalizedindustries and ‘shipyards,’ 
student agitation on almost ‘all campuses ‘in the country, and general re- 
sentment ‘against ‘price spirals a are ‘some’ of the indications. one. cenit 
future i iñ Fakitag. EEE a A OE aa OE Be es 7 


Present Moda in the Coiintry = E : Ez . ae 


An. the- urban areas; which have. always. fone the. wonudrd: “of po: 
litical agitations in Pakistan, groups of: people: are commonly seen these 
days trying to comprehend the-tense situation in the country; They Pose: 
some. questions and try to answer: them.. A 

' First, if Bhutto was’so evil a person, that he’ ‘conspired, to dismember, 
Pakistan im 1971, why:did. not Zia and his military. junta try him for 
this crime? The answer usually, given is: that because in doing. sọ Zia: 
would. have exposed the :hitherto hidden role played by -several. senior 
army officers and ‘civilian bureaucrats: as, well as: a, host of politicians: 
(some of whom have until:recently been Zia’s political - -allies) who .con-. 
tributed to the dismemberment of Pakistan. Obviously, the ruling-junta, 
did not want.to. embarrass .the-army, the -buxeaucracy,. and its. political. 
allies. The Hamoodur Rahman Commission established in January 
1972 to inquire into the causes of the. defeat of the Pakistan 2r in 
East: t Pakutni in r 197 i “has already exonerated Bhutto of this charge?. 3 





8 Portions of the ‘Hariioodar ‘Rahman ‘Commissions Report were published “im. 
thé British- presi. Tom which they 1 were’ E ifred ay, ue Indiari médid.: "^ i+ 
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ni Second; why did the military regime pursue the case against Bhutto 
so vigorously.in the Lahore High Court? The response. is that the junta 
took some extra-judicial measures because it. wanted to eliminate Bhutto 
quickly and the only: way possible was touse, the entire governmental 
machinery in. securing. his-conviction. His. trial at the “Lahore High 
Court was a kind of legal dressing, needed to cover its designs. . ; 

Third,.in reactivating this four-year old case, why_were extra-judi- 
cial measures adopted—i.e.,:the transfer of ‘the case from the court. of 
the District-and. Sessions.Judge.in Lahore,to the High. Court,:and the 
replacement of the original two-man panel of judges comprised of :Jus- 
tice. K.M.A. Samdani and Justice Mazharul Haq with: five-man panel 
of Judges. known. for its hostility: to Bhutto? And why .was.not the ‘nor- 
mal process of law allowed to take its course? The answer-is that-General 
Zia was anxious ‘to. get rid of Bhutto, as quickly as possible, in: order. to 
consolidate-his hold over the government, since-_Bhutto was, a constant 
threat to his-authority. Also, Zia:was so afraid of Bhutto-and his..ven- 
geance that he did erence in his: PNP to’ selime Mins popie 
politician. 

. Fourth, why ‘did -the. ‘government: start a a a. ER 
against Bhutto while his:trial was being: held-in ‘the Lahore High: Gourt 
and while: his appeal was being heard -by the. Supreme Court: of Pakis- 
tan? The answer is:that the government warited. to prepare-the. people, 
for the “expected” verdicts of these courts.’ The Lahore High -Couré:left 
no doubt about its prejudice against Bhutto.. The Punjabi judges of thé 
Supreme Court of Pakistan, who voted. in. favor of Bhutto’s execution 
also: seemed clearly: influenced by: the anti-Bhutto propaganda: carfied: 
out by the junta pror to the Supremes cout s s telersion ar ne Pauti 
appeal: -: . peradecang 

` Fifth, wiy. did ‘thé Punjabi judges vote-en: Hin for Bhuttd's: :CORNVİC= 
tion: and. why. did all the non-Punjabi judges. vote to- acquit him? Be- 
cause; seemingly,:.the’ judges: ‘were motivated: Py Te rather than 
pedicel considerations.’ 

Finally, why did Bhutto order: the tilling ofa eua Ta 
politician: and not. the ‘better-known. ones: Whose. elimination -(for thé 
saké-of argument) could have benefitted him ‘politically?-The usual're: 
sponse'is. that :Bhutto was not involved in ‘this criminal: casé. Although 
we do recall his.arbitrary rule-and:arrogancé;. we:find it extremely harð 
to-accept this accusation: In ‘our:opinion, Masud Mahmud, the‘main 
state witness (who had:already been given a complete pardon:including: 
reinstatement inva :govertiment job) ón ‘whose :testimony: Bhutto “was. 
convicted,. wanted to:eliminate:Raza Kasuri because of a feud: between 
their:two. families. He cleverly used: his position in the government to 
achiéve. his personal. erid’and: later: attached the blame. to. the Prime 
Minister. Both Mahmud and Raza. Kasuri, who belong: to :Kasur;. aré 
known to have nourished grudges against each other for a long.time. . . 
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No impartial observer has given any credence to the evidence on 
which Bhutto’s death sentence was confirmed. A distinguished French 
lawyer, deputed to attend the hearing of Bhutto’s appeal at Rawalpindi 
on behalf of the European Human Rights Commission, has said that 
the case “would not stand in a French court for even a few minutes.” 
Similar views were expressed by former U.S. Attorney-General Ramsey 
Clark in an article he wrote after attending a few sessions of the Su- 
preme Court of Pakistan.® The original trial at the Lahore High Court 
also drew similar comments from Amnesty International and other i in- 
ternational organizations of repute. 

On the political front, there is complete polarization in‘the coun- 
try. The rightists and ultra-rightists are onthe side of the military re- 
gime ‘while the leftists and socialists are pitched against Zia and his 
government. The Pakistan Peoples Party, despite many restrictions and 
the incarceration of most of its leaders, continue to enjoy considerable 
popular support, especially in the.rural areas. The recent release of- 
some top PPP politicians from long.periods of detention and their trips 
to Bhutto's grave in Sind, which attracted thousands of people, have 
already caused concern in government circles. With the execution of 
Bhutto brought about by the role played by the Punjabi judges in the 
Lahore High Court and in the Supreme Court of Pakistan, it is generally 
apprehended that most of the rural Sindhis may turn violently anti- 
Punjabi and ultimately join the peoples of other provinces in demand- 
ing an end to Punjabi domination in Pakistan, or, in the final analysis, 
separation from the Federation of Pakistan. In that event, Punjabis will 
find it very difficult, if not impossible, to face the combined opposition 
of the Sindhis, the Baluchis, and the Pathans. 

Touring the interior of Sind one notes that the intellectuals, pea- 
sants, and students of that province feel that the drama of Bhutto’s trial 
was staged by the dominant Punjabis in order to perpetuate their hold 
on the government and its various institutions, They claim that the 
present military government of all-Punjabi generals secured Bhutto's 
conviction from an all-Punjabi panel of Lahore High Court judges 
based on the testimony of all-Punjabi state witnesses. The verdict of 
guilty by all four Punjabi judges of the Supreme Court as opposed to 
the not-guilty verdict by all three non-Punjabi judges removed their 
doubts, if there were any, about the parochial bias of these courts. 

General Zia and his colleagues in the Military Council find them- 
selves on the horns of a dilemma. If he had not postponed the: October. 
1977 elections the General and his Army would have been able to retain 
the Army’s national character and stature. By postponing the elections 
and by starting a witch hunt against Bhutto and his PPP, the Army be- 
came overly partisan, and a large number of Pakistanis as a result have 
become skeptical and less convinced of the intentions of the Armed 


® Ramsey Clark, “The Trial of Ali Bhutto and the Future of Pakistan," The 
Nation, August 19-26, 1978, pp. 136-140. 
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Forces in “saving the country from a complete collapse.” It is generally 
believed in Pakistan that Zia allowed the execution of the former Prime 
Minister because he and his colleagues in the Military Council feared 
Bhutto's possible return to power, if he had been allowed to live in jail. 

Will there be turmoil and turbulence, conflict and conflagration 
in Pakistan as the late Prime Minister predicted before his execution 
on. April 4, 1979? Has his execution already set in motion a chain of 
events that could culminate in the further dismemberment of what is 
left of Pakistan? These pertinent questions should be put to General 
Zia and his ruling Military Council, whose Interior Ministry's terse an- 
nouncement on April 4 confirmed the elimination of Bhutto. They will 
have to answer these questions sooner or later. 

‘In closing, one would like to recall a statement ‘made by retired 
Major-General Fazal Maqueem Khan, Defense Secretary in Bhutto's’ 
government; who observed in.the preface of the book The Military and 
Politics of: Pakistan: “Military leaders who conquer and subdue their 
own people leave the country defenceless against an external threat.” 
The validity of this remark can hardly be challenged even by his erst- 
while colleagues and/or | subordinates who are at the helm of affairs in 
Pakistan these days. 


SAMEEL AHMED QURESHI is the pseudonym of.a Pakistani observer of con- 
Fep Jera affairs. 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA-INDONESIAN 
RELATIONS OVER IRIAN JAYA 


Kwasi Nyamekye and Ralph R. Premdas . 


; THE BORDER SEPARATING West Irian (Irian Jaya) from 
Papua New Guinea (PNG) has been a continuing source of irritation 
ever since the Indonesians acquired control] of the Western half of the 
island of New Guinea from the Dutch in 1962. A persistent West Iria- 

‘nese resistance movement has organized military action against Indo- 
nesian soldiers and installations using the PNG side of the border as 
both a base and a sanctuary. Called the Organisasi Papua Merdeka 
(OPM—the Free Papua Organization), the “freedom fighters” have con- 
demned the Indonesian administration for acts of political repression 
and ethnogenocide. Over 250,000 non-Irianese Indonesians have migrated 
to Irian Jaya, mainly to the capital Jayapura, converting the sleepy 
Melanesian urban center into.a bustling Asian city. Irianese land and. 
cultural interests have taken a secondary position to. Indonesian eco- 
nomic and cultural priorities.4 : : 
With the increasing transmigration of Indonesians to Irian Jaya, 
the OPM gathered popular momentum among Irianese notwithstanding 
the steady efforts of the Indonesian provincial administration to incor- 
porate indigenous residents as part of the local government decision- 
making apparatus. When PNG achieved full independence in 1975, 
another significant element was added to the conflict. The OPM’s quest 
for West Irian Independence seemed to have been inflamed. The num- 
ber of military clashes along the border increased. PNG became more 
embroiled in the conflict not only because of the frequency of the border 
skirmishes but also because it was now an independent state and alone 


1See Peter Hastings, “The Papua New Guinea-Irian Jaya Border Problem,” 
Australian Outlook, August 1977, pp. 52-59; Nonie Sharp, The Rule of the Sword: 
The Story of West Irian (Kibble Books, Victoria, Australia, 1977); and “Report on 
the Liberation Struggle in West Papua New Guinea,” Journal of Contemporary Asia, 
7:2, 1977, pp. 246-251. 
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had to face Indonesian demands to clean up the border. Events in East 
Timor served as a stern reminder that Indonesia did not view contigu- 
ous regional threats to its security very kindly. PNG has been continual- 
ly embarrassed by the openness with which the OPM operated immedi- 
ately inside the PNG border and in Port Moresby where a large Irian 
Jaya refugee population provides both material and moral support to 
the OPM. 

At the outset, the Indonesians viewed the OPM as an insignificant 
remnant of a Dutch rearguard resistance in Irian Jaya. The situation, 
however, changed qualitatively after PNG obtained its independence i in 
1975 and the OPM correspondingly increased its operations along the 
border.2 The OPM—the minor irritant—would not go away. The PNG 
government was pressured by Indonesia to act against the OPM. Caught 
between an ethnic bond that made the PNG emotionally supportive of 
the Melanesian freedom fighters on one hand, and a clear need to pro- 
mote its national security against an Indonesian menace on the other, 
the PNG Government had to make an extremely difficult decision on 
the OPM’s operations in its territory.. It chose to expel the OPM: In 
June-July 1978, to demonstrate that it sincerely sought Indonesian 
friendship, PNG and Indonesian troops informally mounted a joint 
military operation along the border to uproot and destroy the OPM. 
The incident triggered popular demonstrations and acts of disapproval 
against the PNG government, especially since Indonesian soldiers ven- 
tured into PNG territory in pursuit of the freedom fighters, destroyed 
villages, and precipitated a flood of refugees into Papua New Guinea.‘ 

Engaging in a joint border operation with Indonesia: to eliminate 
the OPM was a major foreign policy decision undertaken by the PNG 
government. It entailed enormous risks by incurring popular disap- 
proval, but it was premised on the proposition that it would win the 
friendship of its powerful neighbor and thereby at least temporarily 
eliminate a major source of malaise between Indonesia and PNG. In 
reaching this crucial decision, the PNG government made a calculated. 
gamble that its. action would promote national security, to which it 
ascribed greater priority than the more elusive and dangerous course of 
ignoring the use of its territory by the OPM guerillas against the Indo: 
nesian presence in Irian Jaya. - 

The purpose. of this article is to examine the PNG government's 
decision in the larger context of the. problem it has sought to solve. We 
shall be looking not only at the factors and forces that led the decision-: 


2Ralph R. Premdas; “Papua New Guinea: Elections and Relations with In- 
donesia,” Asian Survey, 18:1, January 1978, pp. 58-67. 

3 Mark Baker, “Papua New Guinea Launches Drive “Against Rebels,” Sydney 
Morning Herald, June 6, 1978; also “Rebel Hunt Steps Up,” Post-Courier, June 21, 
1978, p. 3. 

2 Papua New Guinea Row on Rebels,” Melbourne Age, July 8, 1978; also, 
Colleen Ryan, “Papua New Guinea Government Attacked over Indonesian Raids,” 
Australian Financial eG: July 7, 1978. 
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makers! to ‘opt: for æ particular course ‘of action, but ‘also examine ‘the 
amibiguities:and- difficulties in the decision itself. Our approach must 
be:comprehensive: We begin by providing a background ‘to:the border 
issue. ‘followed -by-a study of the OPM. We proceed to set forth the 
separate interests of PNG and Indonesiain order to analyze the. moti. 
vations that guide their behavior. Finally, we examine the PNG policy 
on the border, ‘describing the various internal and ‘external. forces that 
pressured it into opting for its stance; and’ conclude ‘by noting the pos- 
sible future implications ‘the decision would :have for PNG's national 
security ‘as: well as for its moral:commitment to support what many of 
its Bisse oes TENA as a just’ cause. . 


Colonial Origins of thé sc nao muds Problem 


Irian Jaya, known at various times in the past as Netherlands New 
Guinea, West New Guinea, or Irian Barat, is now the seventeenth prov- 
ince of the Republic-of Indonesia. It is the largest of the Indonesian 
provinces representing 22% of the Republic’s land area. Once presumed 
to have little economic value, it now boasts such important minerals as 
oil,-nickel,.and copper.’ In. an increasingly resource hungry world, these 
mineral resources make Irian Jaya important to Indonesia. ‘That Irian 
Jaya receives larger per capita grants from the central government than 
any other province is testimony to the critical importance of the prov- 
ince. But after 15 years, the legitimacy of Indonesia’s authority in Irian 
Jaya is rejected by the nationalist OPM. Often plagued by leadership 
squabbles and poorly armed, the group nonetheless has defied all pre- 
dictions of immediate extinction; rather it has become bolder in its 
politico-military' activity and better organized. Its activities lie at the 
root of ‘the problems in border relations between PNG and Indonesia, 

The formation of the OPM has its origins in the Dutch-Indonesia 
conflict over control] of West New Guinea. ‘An effective Dutch presence 
in: West New Guinea began in 1898 when settlements were established 
at Manokwari in the North and Fakfak in the Southwest. Up to World 
War ‘II the Dutch did very little to open up the territory; it seemed 
enough that New Guinea did not fall into hostile hands. What mat- 
tered most was New Guinea’s strategic value as a barrier against other 
European intrusion into the Moluccas and the rest of the Netherlands 
Indies. In addition, West New Guinea was used by the Dutch during 
the- 1920s up to the 1940s for the exile of Indonesian nationalists. 

After World War II, following the defeat of the Japanese, Indonesia 
proclaimed independence on August 17, 1945, claiming West Guinea as 
part of the néw state because it had been part of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Empire. They cent the ethnic and cultural arguments as an 


` 8 Indonesia: Fact File, Mining Industry (Jakarta: National Development Infor- 
ination Office, i 1978. . 
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irrelevant basis for determining national boundaries. The claim to West 
New Guinea was presented by the nationalists as the culmination of the 
struggle for Indonesian independence.: Publicly, the Dutch government 
justified its policy of retaining West New Guinea by appealing to the 
principle of self-determination for the Irianese: It was argued that be- 
cause they were ethnically and culturally different from other peoples 
of Indonesia, the departing Dutch government had an obligation ‘to 
offer them an opportunity to determine their future. The Dutch: in- 
sisted on a special status for West New Guinea. The nationalists, how- 
ever, feared that a Dutch-controlled West New Guinea could serve as a 
menacing base from which Indonesia’s independence. and integrity 
could be undermined. Deliberately, then, the Indonesian leadership 
stirred up popular passions over West New Guinea to a point where the 
national claim came to be genuinely backed by all segments of Indo- 
nesian society. i 

On December 29, 1949 the Dutch government issued a decree estab- 
lishing a permanent colonial administration for West New Guinea un- 
der a Governor appointed by, and responsible to, the Dutch. Govern- 
ment alone. This prevented the inclusion of the territory in the transfer 
of sovereignty to Indonesia following the Hague Round Table Confer- 
ence Agreement of 1949. The confrontation between the Dutch and 
Indonesian Governments after 1949 intensified to the point of warfare. 
The issue was not finally resolved for over a decade.? The United States 
played a determining third party role in settling the dispute in what 
became known. as “The New York Agreement of 1962.” The United 
Nations supervised the transfer of power from the Dutch Administra- 
tion. to Indonesia.. 

Despite determined Dutch efforts, the New York Agreement sustained 
the Indonesian claim to West New Guinea. While the Agreement con- 
ceded the principle of self-determination demanded by the Dutch, there 
was no effort to ascertain the “will of the people” until 1969. Clearly, 
this was a face saving device intended to salve Dutch pride. The fact 
that “The Act of Free Choice” (as the self-determination principle was 
labelled) had been scheduled seven years after Indonesia assumed con- 
trol of West New Guinea and .was administered by Indonesia, attests to 
the farcical nature of the exercise. It is in this act of face-saving diplo- 
macy that the formation and activities of the OPM are to be understood. 
“The Act of Free Choice” was so devised by the Indonesians that the 
outcome of the “elections” was guaranteed before a ballot was cast. 
OPM activists call the exercise the “Act of No Choice.” 


8 Mohammad Hatta, “Colonialism and the Danger of War,” Asian Survey, 1:9 
(November 1961), p. 13. Bin, ted ngs ` 

'TSee R. C. Bone, Jr, The Dynamics of the West New Guinea (Irian Barat) 
Problem (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958); Justus M. van der Kroef, The West 
New Guinea Dispute (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958); William Hen- 
derson, West New Guinea: The Dispute and its Settlement (South Orange, New 
Jersey: Seton Hall University Press, 1977); and Peter Hastings, New Guinea: Prob- 
lems and Prospects (Melbourne: Chesire Publishing Co., 1973), Chapter VI. 
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- The OPM is the direct offshoot of Dutch efforts to instigate the 
formation of a nucleus of West Papuan dissidents to fight for the exclu- 
sion of Irian Jaya from an independent Indonesia. But when the effort 
to establish a separate Dutch colony or client state had failed and Irian 
Jaya was for all practical purposes turned over to Indonesia on August 
15, 1962, many of the Dutch trained anti-Indonesian dissidents con- 
tinued ‘their activity on their own initiative to make the territory an 
independent sovereign state. 

The OPM ‘has two segments. One group, piel outside. Irian Jaya, is 
almost.entirely engaged in political and propaganda activities. The 
other, based within Irian Jaya and areas: contiguous to the PNG-Irian 
Jaya border, is both military and political in purpose. The military arm 
isoftën called. the Tentara Nasional Papua (TNP), but we shall use the 
term OPM to refer to the rebel movement as-a whole. 

- Since it was formed in 1963, the OPM has witnessed ie gradual 
and effective consolidation of Indonesian control over Irian Jaya. Large 
numbers of non-Irianese from the Moluccas, Celebes, and Java migrated 
to Irian Jaya so ‘that by. 1969, when the Act of-Free Choice occurred a 
substantial part of the territory’s urban population, concentrated in the 
provincial capital Jayapura, was non-Melanesian. A program of Indo- 
nesianization proceeded systematically in all government, cultural, and 
educational ‘institutions, Many Irianese participated in these changes, 
but:were alarmed by the progressive loss of- their Melanesian identity as 
well as the subjugation-of West Irianese in all walks of life to Indonesian 
personnel. Symbolic of the sorts of changes the Indonesians undertook 
in the socio-cultural. area was “OPERASI KOTEKA” (named after the 
“Kotekas” or penis sheaths worn by: traditional West. Irianese men), 
which aimed. at divesting male Irianese of their familiar village dress. 
Thé Soeharto regime added a politico-military repressive dimension to 
Indonesian control over West Irian, seiere meaning!) local Pee 
pation: in collective decision-making. 

From all.of these sources—‘‘forced incorporation,” . “cultural im- 
perialism,” “loss, of land,” “political repression,” etc:—the OPM.: gath- 
ered” sustenance and support from frustrated West Irianese. At various 
times the OPM sought self-determination only for Irian Jaya, but on 
other.occasions it envisaged its liberation efforts as part of a dream to 
establish an independent Melanesian Federation enconipassing not only 
Irian Jaya and Papua New Guinea, but.also the Solomon Islands, New 
Hebrides, Fiji, and New Caledonia. PNG’s independence in September 
1975 encouraged the OPM to believe that it too could achieve indepen- 
dence ftom‘ its colonial master. Indeed, the OPM viewed an indepen- 
dent PÑG ai an important ‘ally to promote Irian Jaya’s independence 
and- ‘liberally, utilized PNG territory- to establish bases from which at- 
tacks-agaitist the Indonesian presence in Irian Jaya were launched, 

n The QPM never grew into .a. sufficiently significant guerilla force 
for the Indonesians to consider it more than a nuisance. In 1970, how- 
ever, the OPM received a significant boost when it obtained the'services 
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of General Seth Jafet Rumkorem, an Indonesian-trained ‘intelligence 
officer from Biak, Irian Jaya. Rumkorem, who defected from the Indo- 
nesian armed forces, initially was a fairly effective leader. He re- 
vived the morale of the freedom fighters, giving the resistance movement 
increasing credibility. In general, however, Indonesian control of Irian 
Jaya remained strong and undisputed. In 1977, an internal schism 
emerged among the OPM’s military leadership. Rumkorem was chal- 
lenged by Jacob Prai, an ex-Tjenderwasih University law student, who 
felt that the movement was again sagging and needed reinvigoration. 
Prai successfully seized the TNP military apparatus, but Rumkorem 
along with about 70 followers decided to break away and form ‘their 
own splinter resistance movement.8 

The OPM’s. active guerilla force has never been very large. There 
is disagreement over its precise range from 20,000 trained guerillas (the 
figure from the OPM) to 2,000. Most reliable sources accept a more 
modest figure of 400-600 hard core guerillas.® Villages contiguous to 
the border, on each side, have demonstrated steadfast support for the 
activities of the OPM troops, most of.whom are indistinguishable from 
the ordinary villagers. The weaponry of the movement is not impres- 
sive. One observer who was allowed to live and travel with the guerillas 
reported that they possessed only 63 guns of World War II vintage and 
virtually no ammunition.1° They were, however, experts with. traditional 
village weapons such as bows, arrows, and axes, and possessed: an inti- 
mate knowledge of the jungle. In terms of the sort of small scale ambiish- 
type operations they conducted against Indonesian patrols and installa- 
tions, they were sufficiently effective so that the Indonesians have prac- 
tically terminated patrols into the jungles.“ The OPM has not been 
able to capture enough modern-arms from the Indonesians, and its ap- 
peals to overseas governments for military aid have not borne:fruit. The 
OPM has claimed that since January 1976—with its small force, prim- 
itive weapons, extensive village support, and constant mobility—they 
have killed 3,515 Indonesian soldiers while losing 5,269 Irianese villagers 
and guerillas in the process.!2 These are very dubious figures. 

Attacking Indonesian installations and soldiers required’ the OPM 
to secure sources of respite beyond the.pursuit of the well-equipped 
Indonesian counterinsurgency forces. These they obtained not only from 
their thick jungle hideouts, but also by crossing the border into Papua 
New Guinea territory. Consequently, a substantial amount of OPM 
activity has tended to concentrate around the border, particularly the 


8 Mark Baker; “The Jungle War For a Free West Papua,” Melbourne Age, April 
27, 1978; “Defection Thins Ranks of Irian Jaya Rebels,” Australian Financial Re- 
view, February 28, 1978. 

9 Mark Baker, “Playing the Numbers Game,” Melbourne Age, September 26, 
1978; see also, Peter Hastings, “Indonesians Irritated at Australian Attitudes,” Syd- 
ney Morning Herald, July 29, 1978. 

10 M, Baker, “ The Jungle War For a Free West Papua,” Melbourne Age, rei 
29, 1978. 

11 Ibid. p> ne gh : tsa, | ea eg ON 

12-Ibid. i 
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northern sector not far from Jayapura and Vanimo. To the guerillas, 
the border, lacking clear demarcation lines and poorly guarded, is a 
seamless web through which a flow of men, medicines, and small weap- 
ons move. While most of the guerilla food and weapon supplies appear 
to be derived through their own efforts and from supporters on both 
sides of the border, other kinds of support, particularly information and 
morale and political direction, appear to be obtained through a net- 
work ‘of secure contacts established partly in PNG. About 10,000 Irian- 
ese refugees, most sympathetic to the OPM but legally pledged not to 
support the movement, reside in various parts of PNG, mainly in Port 
Moresby. From these refugee groups a major source of the OPM’s ex; 
ternal assistance flows to the border. For instance, the “South Pacific 
News Agency,” which is the propaganda mouthpiece of “the Provincial 
Revolutionary Government of West Papua New Guinea,” is “secretly” 
located in-Port Moresby. However, it is difficult to evaluate how salient 
externial assistance is to the survival of the movement. 

' Finally, the ideological orientation of the OPM must be considered, 
since its success, should that eventuate, could have regional implications. 
The OPM has repeatedly announced that its objective is to establish an 
independent state or federation within the ideological framework of the 
Pacific Western Alliance system. More recently, it has specified that it 
would establish a Christian Democratic Government.!* Consequently, it 
expects external support from Western sources such as Australia, Hol- 
land, and the U.S. No encouragement has been promised from these 
sources; which appear to be solidly committed to a united Indonesia. 
From time to: time,:the OPM has made threats that it would turn to 
alternative sources of assistance should me West not provide military 
aid. - 

The question of Western support has reportedly become a cause of 
internal dissension within the OPM leadership. Seth: Rumkorem’s dis- 
pute with the Jacob Prai faction was over ideological commitment, with 
the ‘former expressing preference for a socialist system and the latter 
maintaining its advocacy of Christian democracy. In either case, the 
OPM remains isolated ‘since no external ‘sponsors have accepted its in- 
vitation: More recently, in desperation, the Prai faction has offered 
mineral rights to any country that would supply it with arms. Failure 
of external sponsors to appear seemed to have triggered a new set of 
tactics designed to draw worldwide attention to its cause. Until recent- 
ly, the OPM forces have limited their activities to ambushes of Indo- 
nesian patrols and use of sabotage, terrorism, and kidnapping. But in 
1977, the OPM claimed that it was responsible for the sabotage that 
disrupted operations of the large American-owned Free Port Copper 
mine in Irian Jaya. In February 1978, nine Indonesian officials, includ- 
ing the provincial governor of Irian Jaya and senior military and in- 
telligence officers, were kidnapped by the OPM. The hostages were used 


13 Ibid. 
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to demand a “round table” conference with Indonesia to discuss the 
Independence of Irian Jaya. Even PNG, which had until recently turned 
a blind eye to OPM activities within its territory, has been threatened 
with terrorist action if it does not desist from behavior hostile to OPM 
activities. 

Overall, the OPM has grown much larger than it was in the 1960s. 
It has become increasingly bold in its politico-military offensives and 
has successfully drawn international attention. Through its political 
arm in Holland and an office in Dakar, Senegal, the OPM has distrib- 
uted information on developments in Irian Jaya. Under Indonesian 
pressure, the PNG government has agreed to clean up its side of the 
border. ‘The OPM leader and his deputy were arrested and jailed by 
the Papua New Guinea Government for illegal entry in September 
1978, All this attests to a new phase in the border conflict. The Indo- 
nesians do not take the OPM for granted any more. President Suharto 
has requested that the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea demon- 
state his commitment to Indonesia’s territorial integrity by taking ac- 
tion against the OPM. The Prime Minister obliged him during June- 
July 1978 when the PNG Defence Force launched a large antiitOPM 
operation on the Papua New Guinea side of the border. 


Inconesian-Papua New Guinea Interests in Border Relations 


Papua New Guinea-Indonesia border problems do not fall under 
any of the four types of boundary disputes identified in the literature. 
The issue is not about rival delimitation, the absence of a recognized 
boundary, rejection of the boundary by one party, or even about de- 
marcation on the ground.!* While the border is indeed poorly demar- 
cated on the ground, a boundary agreement in 1974 between Indo- 
nesia and Australia (then the colonial power in PNG) settled the 
demarcation issue. The topography of the border (thick jungle) and 
the ethnic communities that straddle it create some problems. How- 
ever, these are not due so much to the nature of the border as to the 
fact that there exists on the Irian Jayan side of the border a determined 
group that refuses to recognize Indonesia’s takeover of the territory. It 
is assumed that without the activities of the OPM, the geographic and 
ethnic complications of the border would not cause much difficulty for 
the two countries, i 

In the short term, Jakarta’s interests in PNG are primarily political 
and deal with the management of the border. These can be broken into 


14 Evan Luard, “Frontier Disputes in Modern International Relations,” in Luard 
(ed.), The International Regulation of Frontier Disputes (London: Thames and 
Hodson, 1970), pp. 14-17. 

15 Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra, A.C.T., Agreement Between Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia Concerning Certain Boundaries Between Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia (Treaty Series 1974, No. 26) (Canberra: Government Publishing Ser- 
vice, 1975). There are only 14 markers covering a border about 400 miles long. 
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at least four categories: (I) ensuring that Papua New Guinea does riot 
adopt. a- pro-OPM official policy; (2) securing PNG’s cooperation in 
effectively patrolling the border; (3) the return of West Irianese who 
cross the border into the PNG; and (4) keeping out the United Nations. 


Adoption of pro-Jakarta policy towards OPM: Jakarta’s primary preoccu- 
pation with ensuring that Port Moresby does not adopt a pro-OPM 
policy stems -from its belief that PNG is secretly sympathetic towards 
them. A pro-OPM policy would complicate Jakarta’s ability to cope with 
the group’s activists. Safe sanctuaries would become available; weapons 
could reach the dissidents through Papua New Guinea; and Port Mores- 
by might provide the group with the external voice it has sought for so 
long. For these reasons, Jakarta has obtained Port Moresby’s continuing 
reaffirmation that Irian Jaya is a part of the state of Indonesia. 

In the communique issued after Somare’s 1977 state visit to Indo- 
nesia, both countries pledged that their respective countries will not be 
used to conduct activities against the other, and during the state visit 
of PNG’s Foreign Affairs Minister Olewale in May 1978, he “assured 
his counterpart that the Government of Papua New Guinea will take 
firm and effective measures to safeguard this pledge.”18 After his return, 
he stated that Indonesia was suspicious of PNG over the Irian Jaya issue 
and maintained that “We do not want Indonesia to interpret that we 
condone OPM. . . . [Therefore], we must now take decisive action 
against the people working against Indonesia.”"1? ‘This pledge was hon- 
ored in July when PNG sent military forces, for the first time, to patrol 
the border, and again in September when it arrested and jailed OPM’s 
leader and his deputy. Although Port Moresby maintained that its July 
border action was not the joint border patrol favored by Jakarta, it 
undoubtedly helped Indonesia’s efforts to track down the dissidents be- 
cause it denied them access to their sanctuaries on the PNG side for 
some time. This is the sort of unambiguously pro-Jakarta posture that 
the Soeharto regime wants Port Moresby to adopt, and it has dispelled 
the view that Port Moresby has a dual border policy with Jakarta. 


Joint border patrol: Jakarta is anxious to secure Port Moresby’s agree- 
ment to a joint border patrol as the most effective way of flushing out 
the dissidents. This joint border patrol policy has been most success- 
fully applied by Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur along their common bor- 
der to eliminate “Communist terrorists.”18 Article 7 of the Administra- 
tive Border Arrangements emphasizes the importance of close cooper- 


16 Joint Statement on the Occasion of the Official Visit of His Excellency Niwia 
Ebia Olewale, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade of Papua New Guinea to 
the Republic of Indonesia, May 13-21, 1978. 

17 "Indonesia Is Suspicious,” Post-Courier, May 26, 1978, p. 3. 

18 For reasons why this Indonesia-Malaysian model of border patrol cannot 
apply to the Indonesia-Papua New Guinea border, see Peter Hastings, “The Papua 
New Guinea-Irian Jaya Border Problem,” Australian Outlook, 31:1 (1977), p. 57. 
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ation and, where appropriate, consultation to ensure good ‘border. re- 
lations. However, ethnic sympathies in PNG for the OPM do not allow 
the Government to participate in a joint border patrol program. The 
dispatch of soldiers to the border in July caused. so much debate and 
anxiety that Port Moresby is unlikely to repeat it except in the context 
of threats to the country’s security. But PNG’s recent increasing vigil- 
ance along the border is welcomed by Jakarta. If it was not an accident 
but a deliberate policy to arrest OPM leader Jacob Prai and his deputy 
in September for illegal entry into Papua New Guinea, then we maybe 
seeing the beginning of a tacit PNG cooperation with Indonesia to 
destroy the OPM. 


Policy on refugees: One of Jakarta’s objectives in its border relations 
with Port Moresby is to prevent the settlement of a’ sizeable Irianese 
community in PNG. There is concern that it has already grown too 
large and might open up channels of communication for the OPM. as 
well as influence Port Moresby’s border policies, given the strong ethnic 
bond in PNG. Consequently, Jakarta’s policy has been to persuade:Port 
Moresby to return most of the Irianese to Irian Jaya on the grounds 
that they are innocent villagers.caught up in the border game being 
conducted by OPM. Jakarta believes that most of these people cannot 
be classified as political refugees. 

There is mutual desire on both sides to resolve the refugee issue. 
Apart from the cost, PNG has to weigh the humanitarian aspects of 
the problem. The official PNG policy has been to secure Jakarta’s as- 
surance of safe conduct before returning those Irianese who express a 
wish to return home. Jakarta’s policy has been to ensure that the 
Irianese do not use PNG as a base for anti-Indonesian activities. At a 
press conference during his 1977 state visit to Indonesia, Prime Minister 
Somare admitted that there were about 500 OPM members living in 
PNG. It would seem that Jakarta’s policy on Irianese residency in 
Papua New Guinea is motivated by a desire to prevent known OPM 
members crossing the border and conducting activities.that might harm 
relations between the two countries. Evidence of this policy was given by 
the First Secretary of the Indonesian Embassy in Port Moresby when 
he undiplomatically called on the PNG Government to seek reaffirma- 
tion of loyalty from ten naturalized ex-Irianese citizens named in the 
de facto Government of West Papua in April 1978. 


_ Keeping the UN out of the border: It is Jakarta’s policy to keep the UN 
out of its border relations with Port Moresby. This is consistent with 
Jakarta’s general distrust of the UN. Indonesia is clearly worried about 
the possibility of the UN throwing the light of international publicity 
on an issue that continues to cause it embarrassment. With its take-over 
of East Timor the subject of UN General Assembly controversy, Jakarta 
is apprehensive about the impact of international criticism of its poli- 
cies in Irian Jaya. For these reasons, Jakarta is most concerned about 
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the involvement of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees in a mat- 
‘ter it regards as an internal affair. Some senior officials in Jakarta main- 
tain that if a strict definition of a refugee is applied, most of the people 
in the refugee camps would not qualify to be there. This is, of course, a 
legalistic approach to an unmanageable political problem. 

' Despite these difficulties, Jakarta remains hopeful that with good- 
will on both sides, they can be kept under reasonable control and that 
relations with PNG over the border can be stabilized. But growing eco- 
nomic disparities between PNG and Irian Jaya can complicate this 
policy. It can be expected that pressure build up’ for Irian Jayanese to 
come to PNG in search of better jobs. If this happened, the notion of 
“Melanesian brotherhood” would face its most critical test, and the 
likely influx of Irianese into PNG. in search of jobs would put the 
border relations between the two countries in a more complex environ- 
ment. 


Papua New Guinea’s Interests 


The border with Irian Jaya is more than just an irritant to Papua 
New Guinea. In some ways the interests around this border can be 
justifiably classified as vital. Indonesia has over 200,000 troops and it 
recently invaded and conquered Portuguese East Timor in defiance of 
UN protests that the military incursion was illegal. Very sensitive to 
regional secessionist movements that threaten to rend asunder its fragile 
fabric at its ethnic seams, Indonesia could easily overreact to OPM 
operations if they were enlarged and made effective. Clearly, Papua 
New Guinea’s interest in this context is at least to do nothing to aid 
the OPM freedom fighters lest Indonesian rage be turned against the 
fledgling PNG defense force of only 3,500 troops. A friendly Indonesia 
is much less costly to relate to than a hostile one. Even Australia, much 
better prepared militarily to confront Indonesia than PNG, has chosen 
a course of friendship laden with foreign aid rather than to engage 
Indonesia in cool or hostile relations.1® 

In opting for a policy that does not aid the OPM, however, PNG 
government exposes itself internally. Politicians who are overtly sym- 
pathetic to the OPM will probably win much popular support from a 
majority of the country’s elites who were brought up during the “con- 
frontation” period to destest and fear “expansionist” Indonesia. These 
politicians are in both the government and the opposition. There could 
develop a very dangerous chauvinist game since nationalist passions 
stirred to support “Melanesian brothers” across the border are likely to 
trigger a much larger and dangerous response from the Indonesians. 
This political problem points up the need for Irian Jaya border policies 
to be forged jointly by both the government and opposition. 


19 For a detailed exposition of the rationale for the Papua New Guinea border 
policy, see Somare’s statement in Hansard (PNG), August 7, 1978, 9/1/1-9/1/3; 
also, see Ebia Olewale’s statement in Hansard, August 17, 1978, 21/7/2-22/7/3. 
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In effect, opting for a policy of neutrality to the OPM entails fore- 
going the temptation to mobilize domestic anti-Indonesian prejudices 
in national politics, In turn, the PNG people may well have to accom- 
modate themselves to secret diplomacy on the border issue so as to 
minimize the chances of unscrupulous political outbidders seeking to 
use the border problem to promote personal political interests. In fol- 
lowing this policy, there will be no escape from periodic criticisms 
against the government that it is permitting itself to be “bullied” or 
“blackmailed” by its militarily superior neighbor. What is lost in “face” 
is compensated for by buying hard international security, unless Papua 
New Guinea’s compromises on the OPM cause are interpreted by the 
Indonesians as a sign of weakness and lead to a further invitation to 
further intervention indirectly in the political life of PNG. In suppress- 
ing overtly its supportive linkages to the OPM, the PNG Government 
will take a calculated gamble that the military regime in Indonesia will 
not go further by demanding that political freedoms in Papua New 
Guinea be curtailed. 

Papua New Guinea’s border interests are also related to the refugee 
problem. Already there are over 10,000 refugees in Papua New Guinea. 
The 1,000 to 1,300 recent refugees require about 2,000 calories daily to 
survive. This requirement can be partly offset by subsidies from the 
UN, but the refugee issue goes well beyond the immediate issue of cost. 
‘The long run dangers are both economic and political. A stream of 
refugees would entail competition with PNG citizens for jobs and ser- 
vices. Already, some of this has been experienced. Government has an 
ongoing interest in uplifting the material well-being of its own citizens 
first before distributing scarce resources to its “Melanesian brothers.” 
Many of Papua New Guinea’s elites who strongly espouse a policy of 
aiding the OPM are yet to seriously consider the economic ramifications 
in the event that their pro-OPM sentiments lead to a unification of 
PNG and Irian Jaya. Papua New Guinea is much more advanced eco- 
nomically than Irian Jaya. Even within PNG there are strong jealousies 
over regional inequality in the distribution of commercial and agricul- 
tural projects. One can envisage the sort of turmoil that would engulf 
the entire nation if all provinces of PNG had to sacrifice large parts of 
their budget to assist the Irian Jaya provinces to “catch up.” On a much 
smaller scale the growth of the refugee population may eventually lead 
to a backlash against the present policy-makers who must solve unem- 
ployment difficulties concentrated most heavily among school-leavers 
and urban migrants. 

On the political front, the growth of a refugee population could be 
more explosive. The 10,000 or so Irianese refugees in PNG today pro- 
vide a major source of support to the OPM. Not only do they dissemi- 
nate their complaints to Papua New Guineans, many of whom quickly 
turn against the “Asian” Indonesian menace, but they constitute an un- 
compromising body of popular opinion, which makes decision-making 
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on: the border issue very difficult. PNG decision-makers may be exposed 
to political pressure to support the OPM from a vociferous Irianese- 
derived urban population, many of whom would have intermarried with 
Papua New Guineans. If the PNG government seeks to ignore the de- 
mands of this small group, it can face blackmail in the form of lost 
votes, demonstrations, or even terrorist threats against government in- 
stallations. 

This scenario is not unrealistic. When the PNG government an- 
nounced in 1977 that it was demanding that the OPM eliminate their 
bases in PNG territory, certain OPM dissidents announced that they 
would unleash terrorist attacks against the government. The same sort 
of threat was made when the government announced that it was not 
returning to the Irian Jaya jungles OPM leaders who were arrested 
and jailed in Papua New Guinea. 

Finally, Papua New Guinea as part of a regional bloc of pro- 
Western countries is not likely to win friends from its powerful regional 
neighbors who may view the OPM as a threat to regional stability. 
Papua New Guinea’s economy is intimately dependent on Australia for 
aid, trade, and foreign investment. Australia provides about US $250 
million annually—42% of the PNG budget. Australia does not wish to 
engage Indonesia in an unnecessary conflict. Indeed, it has carefully 
evolved a workable and peaceful economic and political neighborly ar- 
rangement with Indonesia. If PNG should be attacked by Indonesia 
because Port Moresby refused to restrain or eliminate the OPM on its 
side of the border, it is extremely doubtful that Australia would assist 
PNG. Australia must calculate its own gains and losses in relations be- 
tween PNG and Indonesia. Papua New Guinea would face not only 
Indonesian hostility but also powerful Australian and U.S. economic 
and political pressures should it seek to inflame the border, and hostile 
foreign forces might also penetrate and disturb the stability of the 
region. 


The Papua New Guinea Border Policy: Internal/External Pressures 


Papua New Guinea policy on the border is a calculated conse- 
quence of complex factors, some within Papua New Guinea and others 
outside, converging on the central decision-makers—the National Secur- 
ity Council. Some factors support the adopted policy, others do not. 
This part of the article tries to identify, classify, and evaluate each of 
these pressures. As in most policy choices, an adopted position is rarely 
without ambiguities and contradictions. 

The four main internal pressures affecting the decision-makers re- 
sonsible for the Papua New Guinea-Irian Jaya border are: (1) the 
“Melanesian brothers” pressure, which capitalizes on ethnic bond; (2) 
the “intellectual-ideological” groups, which oppose the Indonesian re- 
gime and its alleged expansionist designs; (3) the “pragmatists,” a 
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variety of people and interests arguing for accomodation with Indonesia 
in the light of Papua New Guinea’s economic and military capabilities; 
and (4) the parliamentary Opposition party, which institutionally op- 
poses the ruling government’s policies. 


“Melanesian brothers”: A significant segment of those individuals and 
groups who oppose the Papua New Guinea government’s recognition 
of Indonesian territorial sovereignty over Irian Jaya are motivated by 
subjective sentiments asserting fraternal and ethnic links between the 
Melanesian residents on both sides of the border. Emotional and un- 
compromising, this pressure derives its support mainly from educated 
Papua New Guineans, villagers near the border, University students, 
West Irian refugees, and a number of parliamentarians. They are not 
organized as a coherent group that canbe readily mobilized for quick 
action, but they constitute a large sector of the population that in- 
fluences government policy, and express their opinions fairly effectively. 

The students from the two national universities, for example, are 
among the most highly educated people in Papua New Guinea. They 
have mounted several demonstrations on behalf of the West Irianese 
against Indonesia’s actions in Irian Jaya and East Timor. Many public 
servants abandonéd their desks and participated in these demonstra- 
tions. Several parliamentarians from both government and opposition 
benches, such as Tony Bais, Michael Pondros, John Noel, Roy Evara, 
and James Mopio, have expressed strong views against the government’s 
policies towards the OPM. Together, these pro-OPM supporters con- 
stitute a formidable body of opinion, well placed and highly regarded, 
capable of structuring the collective opinion and sentiments of Papua 
New Guineans towards the border. This mass-based, emotional and in- 
fluential pressure point worries the government most lest these views be 
permitted to become government policy, triggering open nosality: be- 
tween PNG and Indonesia. 


“The Intellectual-ideological anti-Indonesian forces”: This source is anti- 
Indonesian partly because of the repressive regime that has ruled Indo- 
nesia since Sukarno’s overthrow and partly because of Jakarta’s eco- 
nomic development strategy under which foreign multinational corpor- 
ations are given a free hand in Indonesia. Further, this group believes 
that the Indonesians have expansionist designs on PNG as witnesséd by 
the events in East Timor. The pressure from this source comes mainly 
from local and foreign university students, lecturers, journalists, and 
artists resident mainly in Port Moresby. Composed of widely respected 
and exceptionally able persons such as Bernard Narakobi and John 
Kasaipwalova, this group is much smaller than the first but shares some 
of its arguments. It is articulate but only sporadic in its outbursts against 
the government. Several foreign university lecturers and journalists, 
mostly from -Australia and New Zealand, play a small supportive role 
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in collaboration with like-minded local intellectuals. Together, this 
pressure source lacks direct access to the government decision-makers 
and depends heavily on the mass media for its impact. 


.“The pragmatists”: This group weighs the economic and military 

costs involved, and argues that PNG should pursue a policy of: non- 
interference in Indonesian affairs.2° While these people are sympathetic 
with their “Melanesian brothers” across the border, they say colonialism 
was responsible for the boundary and PNG now has no choice but to 
comply with the historical facts of life21 They urge that available time 
and resources be used:on more pressing national issues’such as rural 
development and unemployment, and warn that Indonesia is too power- 
ful to antagonize. ‘The “pragmatists” note with anxiety that the lack of 
restraint expressed by groups opposed to Indonesia’s control of Irian 
Jaya will probably trigger “prophetic fulfilment” and bring about pre- 
cisely what was to be avoided, i.e., Indonesia’s acquisition of Papua New 
Guinea. 
The “pragmatists” are very few, generally quiet, but strategically 
placed in: the decision-making system to formulate policy on the border. 
They are composed of high-ranking members of the PNG diplomatic 
corps, overseas advisers to the PNG foreign office, senior officers of de- 
fense and intelligence organizations, and many cabinet members of the 
Somare-Chan Government. Because of their position, they cannot agi- 
tate on the streets. They are generally privy to secret information on 
the border and, consequently, find themselves unable to speak out in 
public. They tend to advocate secret diplomacy on the border, no con 
sultation with the opposition party, limited information distributed ‘to 
the parliament, and: practically no consultation with the prone base of 
the ENG (a tueiy on this issue. 


The opposition party: The National Party, the parliamentary opposi- 
tion party led by I. Okuk, has endeavored to exploit the. governmenit’s 
handling of the border issue. In a major statement, the Opposition cri- 
ticized the government for its failure to inform the people about events 
on the border and called on it to consult with the Opposition to form- 
ulate joint policies on the border.?2 The Opposition has also demarided 
that the government invite the UN to patrol the border and settle the 
issue.23 It has severely criticized the government for its hostility to the 
OPM, noting that its foreign policy slogan “Friends to All and Enemies 
to None” has been contradicted by government attacks on the OPM.?4 

- The Opposition has criticized the government further for mishan- 


_ 20 Ibid. 
21 Ibid. 
22 See “Re-Think on Foreign Policy,” Post-Courier, June 9, 1978, p. 
23 “Apologise--Guise call To Indonesians,” Post- -Courier, June 2l, 1978. 
` 24 See Okuk's statement in Hansard (PNG), August 7, 1978, 10/1/2. 
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dling the border issue. Several opposition parliamentarians have. ex- 
pressed strong support for the OPM, though whether these are indi- 
vidual sentiments or official opposition viewpoints is not clear: Part of 
the confusion stems from the fact that the Opposition is a coalition of 
three separate parties. The Opposition has expressed sentimental con- 
cern for the OPM, but has not expressed any concerted or systematic 
opposition to the specific policies adopted. 


External Pressures 


In the 1970s nations and peoples have become more and more in- 
terdependent. Resource scarcities, environmental threats, concerns about 
human rights, movements of people, ideas, and money, and the weaken- 
ing of cold-war rigidities of the 1950s and 1960s, have all brought na- 
tions and people to a greater appreciation of how developments in one 
corner of the earth affect all of us. These pressures are likely to be even 
greater in countries that are small, militarily and economically weak, 
heavily dependent on outside sources of help, inexperienced in the in- 
tricacies of international diplomacy and locked into a relationship with 
a more powerful and strategically more important neighbor. 

Indonesia’s size, its strategic importance in the global power politics, 
and its good relations with the capitalist world, would all seem to point 
to a policy of caution on the part of Papua New Guinea. As an exas- 
perated Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Siaguru warned the rebel leaders, Prai and Brig-Gen. Rumkorem, dur- 
ing his meetings with them in April 1978, PNG had no assurances of 
help if conflicts developed between it and Indonesia.5 

Papua New Guinea’s greatest external pressure would, undoubted- 
ly, come from Australia, which is concerned to maintain friendly 
relations with both Port Moresby and Jakarta. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that Australia, as the former colonial power, would feel a moral 
obligation towards PNG, and other Australian economic interests in 
the country would generally tend to add urgency to the sense of moral 
obligation.26 But given Australia’s concerns about security threats from 
the north and Indonesia’s place in that security perception, one expects 
Canberra to be interested in developing equally close relations with 
Jakarta,2? which receives considerable economic and military aid from 
Canberra. For these reasons, therefore, Canberra’s policy would be to 
caution moderation and accommodation on both sides. But given the 
fact that Canberra enjoys greater leverage over PNG than Indonesia, 
the weight of its pressure to keep the border relations between Papua 


25“Burn Rebels Out—Siaguru Warns,” Post-Courier, April 28, 1978, p. 1. 

26 For a discussion of Australian economic interests in PNG, see Ralph Premdas, 
“Toward a Papua New Guinea Foreign Policy: Constraints and Choice,” Australian 
Outlook, August 1976. 

27¥For a discussion of Australian: interests in Indonesia, see J.A.C.. Mackie, 
“Australia’s Relations with Indonesia: Principles and Policies,” Australian Qutlook, 
Vol. 28 (1974), pp. 3-14. 
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New Guinea and Indonesia stable would be more heavily felt in Port 
Moresby. 

How much day-to-day input Canberra makes in Port Moresby’s 
border policy is hard to tell. But there is little doubt that Canberra’s 
known views about how the border should be managed are taken into 
account in Port Moresby. Circumstantial evidence can be supplied. 
Canberra’s delayed response to Jakarta’s recent border bombing activ- 
ities, disappointing as it was to certain opposition politicians, was clear- 
ly a message to Port Moresby that it should try and come to terms with 
Jakarta. Its deliberate policy of keeping the border neighbors unsure 
of where it would lean in an outbreak of hostility, while maintaining 
its availability as an impartial third-party mediator, denies Port Mores- 
by the only source from which it would normally expect reliable sup- 
port. 

The pro-Indonesia foreign policy of the United States emboldens 
Jakarta’s foreign policy behavior generally. Port Moresby’s perception 
that Washington would bend over backwards to accommodate Jakarta 
must exert some subtle pressure on it. This subtle pressure works via 
Canberra, which would not encourage Port Moresby to pursue a policy 
likely to complicate its relations with Washington. 

But these arguments should not be read as implying the absence 
of choice. They have both constraining and facilitating potential. For 
example, because of Canberra’s and Washington’s close relations with 
Jakarta, pressure could be brought to bear on Indonesia if it overreacts 
to incidents along the border. 

A third source of pressure is likely to come from the rest of the 
Melanesian world. Ethnic sympathy is expected to be the key concern 
here. In addition, the pro-Independence leaders in New Caledonia and 
New Hebrides can be expected to sympathize with OPM’s struggle. 
The take-over of East Timor can be assumed to have alarmed the small 
islands of the South Pacific. For these reasons, anti-Indonesian sentiment 
can be expected to be strong in these islands. Spokesmen for these 
islands would expect Papua New Guinea’s border policy to reflect such 
fears and be sympathetic towards their ethnic brothers. 

The influence of OPM offices overseas in Dakar and The Hague is 
hard to determine. These offices distribute propaganda literature to 
sympathetic countries but until their efforts win widespread support 
in these countries, they are unlikely to be taken very seriously by Port 
Moresby. 

Finally, the interest that the UN Higher Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees has shown must exert some influence over Papua New Guinea’s 
border policy. Because PNG may have to justify its refugee policy with- 
in the forums of the UN family, it is reasonable to assume that Port 
Moresby would be concerned to avoid unnecessary criticism on the 
grounds of denying humanitarian assistance to those in need of it. The 
move within the General Assembly of the UN to declare Indonesia’s 
take-over of East Timor illegal, if it gains widespread support, may 
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exert subtle influence‘on Papua New. Guinea’s border policy. Aithough 
the circumstances are different, the OPM overseas could then mount 
an international campaign for attention and thus force PNG’s policy 
in different directions. 


Evaluation for the Future 


Papua New Guinea’s relations with Indonesia over the border are 
replete with potentially destabilizing elements. The current equilibrium 
could be easily upset by a variety of internal factors in either PNG or 
Indonesia. In PNG, a new government more.responsive to popular de- 
mands to support “our Melanesian brothers” may assist or at least 
tolerate OPM activities. If a new-turn of events simultaneously leads tò 
less Indonesian restraint, a variety of drastic reactions by the Indo- 
nesian generals could jeopardize Papua New Guinea’s andepeE ence 
Australian assistance to PNG is not predictable. 

Contradictions and ambiguities will continue to.bedevil tke gov- 
ernment. In human rights PNG can be accused of cooperating with a 
repressive military regime that seeks to destroy a self-determiiation 
movement with legitimate claims to a separate homeland. Further, the 
prevailing policy can have grave domestic repercussions. To maintain 
the current posture that seeks to depoliticize the border issue by limit- 
ing the availability of information to ordinary citizens, the PNG gov- 
ernment will have to conduct secret diplomacy to solve ongoing prob- 
lems. This could provide shelter on national security grounds fcr gov- 
ernment incompetence and undermine the long run operation of PNG 
democracy under which citizens must be kept informed and must par- 
ticipate in the formulation of relevant decisions. 

While undertaking to expel the OPM from its territory partly to 
satisfy its regional neighbors’ need for security and stability, Papuz New 
Guinea has yet to bargain for an explicit quid pro. quo guaran-eeing 
that it would not be invaded or militarily harassed by Indonesia. Con- 
ceivably, the OPM, which is today treated with hostility by the PNG 
government, may be needed in future if an attack by Indonesia should 
eventuate. In open warfare, the OPM with its popular support in Irian 
Jaya, can provide a buffer against Indonesian incursions or at least en- 
large the scope of the Indonesian undertaking to acquire all of New 
Guinea militarily. Although highly unlikely, the possibility cannot be 
rejected. 

Finally, an evaluation must be made of the possibility of direct 
Indonesian attack on Papua New Guinea. The Indonesian generals 
seem anxious to ensure that no breach to the country’s securitr em- 
anates from its immediate borders. They are especially sensitive about 
their authority in Irian Jaya. Accordingly, PNG foreign policy decision- 
makers would be well advised to expel the OPM from their terr-tory. 
However, Indonesian interests are not likely to be confined to DPM 
operations, but generally to the kind of regime that exists in Papua 
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New Guinea. A Marxist Papua New Guinea government that invites 
large advisory and diplomatic delegations from Communist countries 
will be definitely provocative. However, the generals in the Indonesian 
government will not always remain in power. Neither will the current 
PNG decision-makers. 

~ Interests and perceptions may change, but PNG will have no 
choice but to live accommodatively with its fairly powerful neighbor. 
The prevailing policy on the border, heavily saturated with fear and 
suspicion, may give way to a more constructive relationship entailing 
significant cultural and economic exchanges. But this felicitous prospect 
is hampered by a colonial remnant under which human rights issues 
are overriden by national security interests of presumably higher prior- 
ity. Whether the government will survive the consequences of that 
choice internally is as difficult to predict as the issue of whether its de- 
cision has bought long-term security from Indonesian aggression. What 
can be said with some degree of confidence is that there is urgent need 
for development of crisis management techniques that can keep the bor- 
der difficulties from exploding into a major military confrontation. 


KWASI NYAMEKYE is Lecturer in and RALPH R. PREMDAS is Chairman of the 
Department of Political and Administrative Studies, University of Papua New 
Guinea, Port Moresby. 


SETTING INDIA’S DEMOCRATIC 
HOUSE IN ORDER: 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Michael Henderson 


AFTER AN EXTENSIVE STUDY of the Indian Emergency 
(1975-1977) I looked around for an exciting novel to read as light relief 
on my journey home. I chanced on The R Document by Irving Wallace, 
which was described on its jacket as “shockingly contemporary.” So it 
indeed proved because it echoed alarmingly aspects of India’s twenty 
month experience of dictatorship. 

“The R Document” was about a proposed 35th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution that could supersede the Bill of Rights in a 
situation of extreme internal emergency that might paralyze or threaten 
to destroy the country. The novel described the people who were azainst 
the amendment, the people who were for it because they genuinely 
thought it necessary to combat a breakdown of law and order, ard the 
people who said they were for it for this reason but who were intending 
to use its provisions to subvert democracy. 

If I had read the book in 1974 rather than in 1977 I would have 
said that it was ingenious but implausible, but the comparisons with 
India’s 42nd Amendment were close enough to make the plan for a 
U.S. takeover seem far less fictional. Of course the parallel should not 
be carried too far. American democracy is in no immediate danger. But 
the speed with which a well-established democracy could be dismantled 
should be a healthy reminder not to take freedoms for granted. An ex- 
amination of the way oppressive legislation, ordinances, and stle of 
government could be introduced and tolerated during, and in some 
cases before, the Emergency might help pinpoint danger areas. What has 
happened since to the laws and to the Constitution could provide 
pointers on the safeguards needed in democracies. 

A study of the Emergency reveals how step by step the Parlianent, 
the press, and the judiciary were made either subservient to the Execu- 
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tive or powerless to resist it. It is also clear that the erosion of demo, 
cratic norms started earlier. At every stage, however, Mrs. Gandhi tried 
to use, or at least to give the impression that she was remaining within, 
the democratic process. She told Parliament nearly a month after the 
imposition of Emergency: “This action is totally within ‘our constitu- 
tional framework and it was undertaken in order not to destroy the 
Constitution but to preserve the Constitution, to preserve and safeguard 
our democracy.”! It became apparent later that many of the actions 
taken were outside the letter as well as the spirit of the law ‘and that 
once habeas corpus was no longer available to the citizen. and account- 
ability no longer required of the public servant, the scope for abuse 
was unlimited.? ; 

. During this dictatorial period a document entitled “A Tale of Two 
Emergencies” circulated in the underground (only later could it be re- 
vealed that its author was L. K. Advani, who became the post-Emergency 
Minister of Information).2 The document compared the steps to power 
taken by Hitler and by Mrs. Gandhi. In 1933, Hitler’s Nazi Party, with 
only 44% of the vote, took advantage of the extraordinary provisions of 
the Weimar Constitution and subverted it. Hitler made President Hin- 
denburg invoke the Republic’s Article 48 which gave emergency powers 
and sign a decree for “the protection of the people and the State.” The 
decree laid down that restrictions on personal liberty, on free expression 
of opinion including freedom of the press and on the right of assembly 
and association, and the issuing of warrants for home searches, etc., were 
permissible beyond the legal limits otherwise prescribed. In 1975 Mrs. 
Gandhi, who at the peak of her popularity four years earlier secured 
43%, of the votes, similarly exploited the Indian Constitution. She made 
President Ahmed invoke the Republic’s Article 352 which gave emer- 
gency powers and suspend enforcement of fundamental rights. The 
emergency legislation permitted arrest without trial, imposed censorship 
and denied people the rights of equality, life and personal liberty. 

Democracies are perhaps threatened less by those who unashamedly 
put forward dictatorship than by those who have a hankering for that 
road but pose as democrats. As Advani wrote in June 1976, “Modern 
despotism masquerades as democracy and this is the supreme heresy of 
our time.”* Fortunately Mrs. Gandhi’s desire for the accolade of certi- 
fied democrat from the Western media played a significant part in her 
decision to call the elections which ousted her. No future dictator will 
repeat that mistake. 

After the declaration of Emergency itself, Mrs. Gandhi’s most im- 
portant single action, from the point of view of protecting her position, 


1Speech before the Lok Sabha, July 22, 1975. 
a 2 For example, see Shak Commission of Inquiry Interim Report 11, April 26, 
1978. 

8 Satyavani, June 26, 1976, reproduced in “The Smugglers of Truth,” The 
Friends if India Society International, 1978. 
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was the immediate imposition of censorship. On June 26 a central cen- 
Sorship ordet was issued for the first time in free India. This in effect 
prevented informed criticism or discussion of her action and thus made 
organized resistance almost impossible, at least at the outset, in a coun- 
try the size of India. In addition, the Government monopoly of radio, 
the one means of reaching the whole country, and later its creation of 
one government-run national news agency that replaced four indepen- 
dent ones, meant that a steady stream of propaganda could be pumped 
out stressing all the benefits the Emergency was supposedly bestowing on 
the.ordinary man and painting anyone who opposed what was happen- 
ing’ as “anti-national.” With the Congress Party enjoying an overwhelm- 
ing majority, with most of the parliamentary opposition in jail, with 
dissent within the Congress Party made very difficult, on top of the cen- 
sorship and the propaganda, one can see how little there was to prevent 
the: Government from manipulating and changing the Constitution at 
will. 

‘As a consequence of the suspension of Article 21—which lays down 

that no one should be deprived of personal liberty except in accordance 
with procedures established by law—the government was able to (1) pro- 
hibit and punish any expression of opinion unpalatable to it; (2) sup- 
press publication of any news; (3) confiscate any printed matter or liter- 
ature including foreign periodicals; (4) prohibit any meeting, public or 
private; and (5) arrest any person and detain him in custody without 
any obligation to disclose the grounds of detention, and prescribe such 
condition and. length of detention as it desired. 
': Later censorship was relaxed to precensorship and then guidelines, 
but only for those who toed the Government line. In fact, 60 papers 
were‘under some.form of heavy censorship throughout the Emergency.’ 
In any case, by’ February 1976 the Government, through press ordinan- 
ces, had abolished the Press Council, lifted the legal immunity of jour- 
nalists reporting Parliament,® and, through the passing of a new law, 
The Prevention of Publication of Objectionable Matter Act (PPOMA) 
on February 11, 1976 and the placing of it beyond judicial review on 
May 27, made censorship permanent in all but name. This did not pre- 
vent Mrs. Gandhi. from telling delegates at the Non-Aligned Conference 
in Colombo in August 17, 1976 that there was now no precensorship in 
india—a news report which had to be submitted to the censor before it 
could be printed the next morning in India’s largest paper, the Indian 
Express! 

Even before the Emergency, the government had two laws which 
gave them sweeping powers: The Defence of India Rules (DIR) and the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA). Under the former, in- 
dividuals, had to be brought to court and charged and could be released 


| -5 Ministry of Information and Broadcasting Report for 1976/7. 
$ Ironically, the author of the Parliamentary Proceedings Act 1956, which gave 
journalists protection, was Feroze Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi’s late husband. . 
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on bail. Under the latter, through an Ordinance promulgated by the 
President on June 29, 1975, grounds no longer needed to be given to 
anyone, even to the judiciary; for a person’s detention. To this was added 
on October 17 the prohibition of bail for “detenus” and the power to 
rearrest those whose detention orders had expired or been revoked. Yet 
when MISA was first put before Parliament in 1971 the Government 
had promised that the law would not be used against political op- 
ponents. 

Within six weeks of the Emergency declaration Mrs. Gandhi moved 
to have two constitutional amendments approved by Parliament—while 
most of the opposition sat in jail. On August Ist the 38th Amendment 
was passed. This made the declaration of Emergency final and conclu: 
sive and barred judicial review of ordinances and. proclamations of 
emergency and enlarged the State’s power to cut fundamental rights 
during an emergency. Ten days later the 39th Amendment was passed 
whereby matters relating to the election of the Prime Minister were 
taken out and placed beyond. the review of the courts. This was aimed 
at the petition of Raj Narain—who had stood against: her-for Parlia- 
ment—that Mrs. Gandhi was guilty of corrupt electoral practices, an 
Allahabad High Court judgemént which found her guilty of the charge, 
and an appeal pending before a full bench of. the Supreme Court. With 
this one Amendment the petition, the judgment and ‘the Supreme 
Court's jurisdiction were removed. The two Amendments were designed 
to.meet the immediate legal challenge to the dictatorship while the 42nd 
Amendment which came later was designed to institutionalize it. : ,:; 

” Two.other dates during the period marked the tightening hold ‘of 
government. On January 8, 1976 a Presidential Order under Article 19 
of the Constitution suspended the.enforcement of basic human freedoms 
such as freedom of speech and expression. On ‘April 28, 1976 a 4 tọ] 
decision by the Supreme Court ruled in effect that under. an. Emergency 
habeas corpus, which had existed in India since 1775,-was no longer 
available. The Attorney-General, Niren De, had told the court, “Ifa 
man is taken to prison today and he is told he will be hanged the day 
after, even in such a case ae an Emergency the courts. cannot, do 
anything.”7 
: It should also be poimii out that under Emergency keiiiaon the 
normal duration of the life of Parliament of five years could þe ex- 
tended by Parliament itself, for a year “at a time.” Which is what 
Parliament did, on February 4, 1976 and again later that year on No- 
vember 5. It is interesting that Justice H. R. Khanna had noted two 
years earlier while delivering an important judgement (Keshavananda 
Bharati) that emergency provisions could theoretically be used for avoid- 
ing elections by extending the life of Parliament and thus continuing ; a 
party in power even though it. ‘had lost popular appeal. ae 


7 Finaticial Expresi; December 15, 1975.” 
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- As ‘a background to the 42nd Amendment, which came into ‘force 
júst before the end of the Emergency and which has been the target of 
much legislation since, it is instructive to look at the history of the 
amending of the Indian Constitution, the way laws have increasingly 
béen-remioved from judicial scrutiny, and'the attempts over the years to 
make the judiciary subservient to parliament. 

‘ The Congress Government during’ its nearly thirty years rule 
amended the Constitution 42 times since it came into force on January 
26, 1950. During the Jast five years of its rule the Mrs. Gandhi-led’ Gov- 
ernment pushed through 19 Amendments to the Constitution and 463 
Laws, promulgated 96 Ordinances and 30 Regulations, and enacted 114 
President's Acts for States which were under President’s Rule. The cen- 
tral Law Ministry was called upon to draft 36,515. Rules, Orders and 
Notifications. Indeed, the Gandhi Government, according to Nani Palk- 
hivala (a-constitutional lawyer and India’s post- Emergency Ambassador 
to the United States), “treated the Constitution as its private property 
and dealt with- Indian law as its personal backyard.”8 

‘In recent years, the spirit of the Constitution was undermined by 
placing more and more statutes in the 9th Schedule. This exempted 
them from challenge on the score of violation of fundamental. rights. 
When the 9th Schedule was first included in the Constitution in 1955 
through the 4th Amendment, its declared objective was to prevent vital, 
socioeconomic measures from being held up by “dilatory litigation.’”® 
But an increasingly powerful Government with a decreasing concern’ for 
legal rectitude saw possibilities’ in this legislation not originally in- 
tended. Of the 188 Laws now in the 9th Schedule, 102 were placed there 
after the Declaration of Emergency. Their relevance to socioeconomic 
imeasures can be seen from the fact that they include the electoral laws 
which protected Mrs. Gandhi’s position, MISA which kept opponents 
in prison without trial and PPOMA which silenced press opposition. 

The‘ Indian Constitution contains several Fundamental Rights, 
among them the tight to equality, the right against exploitation ‘and 
tie right to constitutional remedies. It also contains Directive Principles 
of State Policy, which include the separation of judiciary from executive, 
the right to work, the duty of the State to raise the standard of living 
and the right to distribution of the ownership and control of ‘material 
resources so that the community does not suffer from the way wealth 
and. economic power are handled, Prior to the 42nd- Amendment the 
Fundamental Rights, which were enforceable by the courts, took pre- 
cédenicé over’the Directive Principles, which were not. When there ap- 
pardo be a conflict between the two, it was held ‘that the courts 

- 8From.a pamphlet published by. Forum of Free Enterprise in Bombay entitled 


“The tasks before a free people,” based on a public talk in Bombay on April 13, 
1977 and an Open Letter to the Prime Minister‘in the Illustrated Weekly of India, 
April 17, 1977. 

9See G. G. Mirchandani, Subverting the Constitution (Columbia, Missouri: 
South Asia Books, 1977). 
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should try to give effect to both by adopting the principle of “Bamon 


ous construction.” 

Over the years the Government had become less mindful of people’ s 
rights and more conscious of their own directive principles, and various 
court decisions have upheld those who felt their rights infringed.. In 
1967, in the Golak Nath case, the Supreme Court ruled (6-5) that Parlia- 
ment had no power to take away or abridge through constitutional 
amendment any of the Fundamental Rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. In 1973, in the Keshavananda Bharati case, the Supreme Court 
propounded the doctrine of “basic structure.” The Court held that the 
Constitution should not be made to suffer a loss of enni through the 
amending process. 

The aim of the 42nd Amendment was to destroy the idea that there 
were any basic features in the Constitution. The Government had made 
earlier attempts through the 24th and 25th Amendments to turn Parlia- 
ment into an omnipotent legislature, The 42nd Amendment put any 
amendment of the Constitution by Parliament beyond the challenge of 
the courts. It removed any limitation on the power of Parliament and 
seriously undermined the role of the judiciary as envisaged by the Con- 
stitution. It finally put Directive Principles above Fundamental Rights. 
Its value as a protection to the citizen was nil and with its passing a vital 
ingredient in the system of checks and balances was gone. . 

. The Executive had won its long struggle for supremacy. Having 
not entirely succeeded in its efforts to make the judiciary its mouthpiece 
it had achieved the same effect by removing its teeth.’ Twice, in 1973 
‘and 1977, senior judges had been bypassed in the appointment of chief 
justices by members of the Court the Government believed were more 
sympathetic to its aims. A former Chief Justice of Bombay, M. C. Chag- 
la, commented that the supersession of Justice A. N. Ray on April 25, 
1973 was the “beginning of the end of the independent judiciary.”1¢ 
The Supreme Court Bar Association called this appointment “a-blatant 
and outrageous attempt at undermiining the independence and imparti- 
ality of the judiciary and lowering the prestige and dignity-of the Su- 
preme Court.” Mohan Kumaramangalam, one of Mrs. Gandhi's minis- 
ters, justified the supersession to Parliament by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment needed judges with “the most suitable philosophy and outlook” 
who would “help” it. The Law Minister, H. R. Gokhale, spoke openly 
at the end of November 1976 of the need for a “committed judiciary”; pte 
shortly thereafter, Justice Khanna, who had upheld the citizen’s cae 
to habeas corpus,!? was superseded. 


10 From an article ioe William Borders in the Globe and Mail, quoted in, Sat- 
yavani, November 12, 1 

11 Samachar, NOTRE! 2, 1976. a 

12 Judge Khanna said, “Unanimity which is merely formal and..which is re- 
corded at the expense of strong conflicting views is not desirable in a court of last 
resort. ‘The Constitution does not confer any power on any ‘authority’ to. suspend 
the power of the High Courts to issue writs.of habeas corpus during the. Emergency.” 
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“ Opposition’ to the 42nd'Amendment: hàd centered on-the fact that 
Parliament had no right, having extended its own life, to make ‘such 
Sweepiiig changes. In normal timeé, some of’ the provisions, opponents 
Said, might have been acceptable: But what ‘could not be tolerated was 
the overthrow of the supremacy of Parliiment and the making of what 
the Law-Minister’ described as the most major constitutional step’ for- 
‘ward in the history of India during a ‘time’ of Emergency and when free 
‘debate, ‘anid full press coverage of that debate; was not permitted. More 
than 600. leading intellectuals’ issued a statement that the existing Par- 
liament had “‘heither the political nor the moral authority to enact such 
‘fundaniental, changes.” H. V. Kamath, one of the members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which drew up the Constitution, described the Bill as 
“either ‘amending’ or ‘mending’ but simply ‘ending the Constitution.” 
But to no avail. The Lower House passed the Bill 366-4 and the Upper 
‘House 191-0, with the opposition either ‘boycotting the session or ‘be- 
‘hind ‘bars; at the'start of 1977 the Amendment came into force. 

The Government contention that the will of Parliament reflected 
‘the will of the people was tested a few months later in the elections of 
‘March 1977. The Parliament which had approved the Emergency and 
given such wholehearted support to the 42nd Amendment was decisive- 
ly rejected at the polls. To give some idea of the popular feeling, six 
cabinet ministers and four former cabinet ministers, eleven ministers of 
state and fifteen deputy ministers lost their seats. It was the end of 
thirty years of Congress domination of Parliament. 
_ The new Government came to power pledged to restore fully the 
democratic process and in particular to wipe out the 42nd Amendment.}8 
‘Whatever its shortcomings in the political and economic field may be, 
it has fully restored the rule of law. It released all political “detenus” 
and restored the fundamental freedoms suspended by Presidential Or- 
der. Its first act was to have PPOMA repealed, to restore privileged re- 
porting of Parliament and to abolish censorship. It has ensured that 
news agencies are independent of Government, has reconstituted the 
Press Council and set out to make All India Radio, Doordarshan (TV), 
and the Films Division autonomous bodies, After a few second thoughts 
and in response to public pressure it let MISA lapse. 

` Some of the most objectionable features of the 42nd Amendment 

were removed by the 43rd Amendment, which came into force on April 
13, 1978. This Amendment deleted Article 31D, which had really been 
enacted to suppress dissent and political opposition. It had empowered 
the State to penalize “anti-national] activity” and ban “anti-national] as- 
sociations.” Certain other provisions which interfered with the jurisdic- 
tion and functioning of the High Courts and Supreme Court were also 
removed. a 

The main task of repairing the damage to the Constitution, how- 


18 For the election manifesto, see G. G. Mirchandani, c20 Million Judges (Co- 
luinbia, Missouri: South sia Books, 197 
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ever;was. left to the 45th Amendment ‘Bill. The 38th and 39th Amend- 
ments were removed completely, including the provision which had put 
the challenge of the election of the Prime Minister. beyond judicial re- 
view, and the 42nd substantially. Although some legal critics feel that 
the -45th did not go far enough—for instance by removing.the funda- 
mental duties of the citizen which had been drafted by Mrs. ‘Gandhi 
herself. and in.the fact that the President is still bound to 'act in accord: 
ance with the advice: of the Prime. Minister and Council of Ministers. 
~: By amending Articles 83 and 172 the.life of Parliament has been. 
reduced from six to the pre-Emergency term. of -five years, the Govern- 
ment thereby voluntarily shortening its own life. Article 352 has been 
amended to prevent its abuse in the interest of an individual or group. 
The grounds for-a lawfully declared Emergency will henceforth be 
“armed rebellion,” not as previously the vaguer “internal disturbance.” 
Such a declaration ‘has to be as a result of a cabinet decision communi- 
cated in writing to the President. The Emergency. must be approved’ 
within a month by both Houses of Parliament, by the same procedures 
required for a constitutional amendment and, unlike the last time when 
there was no limit, it has to.be renewed each year and can be revoked 
by the President at any time if there is a resolution to that effect by a 
majority of the Lower House present and voting. The provision pre- 
venting judicial review has been deleted. Article 356 has also been 
amended to ensure that the power to impose Presidential Rule in the 
States is not misused to benefit the ruling party. 

The most important changes are in respect of Article 359 may 
the rights to life and personal liberty, protection against retroactive 
criminal laws, against self-incrimination and against double jeopardy 
cannot be suspended under a future Emergency. High Court writs can 
still be obtained and there will be no restrictions on a teporting: of 
Parliament. 

However, some corrective legislation is still bidu up, as the Congress 
(I) majority in the Upper House of Parliament deleted five clauses from 
the 45th Amendment Bill, which had already passed the Lower House. 
In order to avoid delay the Lower House accepted the changes and the 
Bill was passéd on December 7, 1978 and became ‘in April 1979 the 44th 
Amendment Act. 

_Two of the deleted clauses are regarded as particularly unfortunate. 
One of these is Article 31C as amended by the 42nd (Clause 8), which 
disturbs the balance between Fundamental Rights and Directive Prin- 
ciples. The effect of this is that if Parliament. passes a law which pro- 
fesses to implement all or any of the Directive Principles, it cannot be 
held to be invalid even though it patently violates Fundamental Rights. 
“There can be no dispute that Directive Principles which embody the 
economic and social good to be achieved by constitutional means are 
important,” wrote Soli Sorabjee, Additional Solicitor-General. “In fact 
they are ends to be achieved by any decent, civilized Government. But 
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ends are to be achieved by constitutional means, not by trampling upon 
basic rights. It is incomprehensible why the right of equality or'of free’ 
dom of speech or freedom of movement is required to be violated in 
order to implement Directive Principles.”!4 

The other clause is in Article 368 (clause 45), which gives Parlia- 
ment the power to amend the Constitution. As a result of the rejection 
by the Upper House the position is that despite the ruling by the 
Supreme Court this Article proclaims that there are no basic features; 
that Parliament can alter the Constitution at will and the courts are 
precluded from calling in question any amendment on any ground what- 
soevér. Sorabjee finds it “little short of defacement of our Constitu- 
tion.”15 as 
With these exceptions the correction of distortions introduced by 
the 42nd Amendment is fairly complete. However, a leading legal jour- 
nalist, A. G. Noorani, believes that there has been no effort to remove 
“the distortions which have crept in as a result of the sheer abuse of 
power, both recently as well as in the past.” He cites, for instance, the 
power to transfer judges without consent, or the need to give Governors 
security of tenure for five years (at the moment they hold office during 
the pleasure of the President) so that they do not reduce themselves to 
becoming mere agents of the Center. “But it would be unrealistic,” he 
writes, “to take a wholly legalistic view of the matter. It cannot be 
divorced from the larger process of reviving constitutional morality in 
the country.’’16 i 

The Indian Emergency can be seen not only as the story of an in- 
dividual. and her entourage who put themselves above the law but also 
as an object lesson in how much corruption can eat into a whole party 
that enjoyed thirty years in power. It is, perhaps, appropriate that the 
greatest lesson from the Emergency can be described by Professor P. G. 
Mavalankar, independent, sports-loving Parliamentarian, as the people 
learning “that the batting side can be made to field.”17 

The Emergency has been characterized as a time when instiutions 
crumbled and men and women compromised. To a large extent this is 
true. Possibly the most frightening aspect of the period is not the be- 
havior of those who imposed the Emergency but the subservience of 


14 Himmat, March 23, 1979. 

15 India News, February 12, 1979. Ambassador Palkhivala, who retired from his 
post in the U.S. in July, told the press that these constitutional matters were the 
first things he wished to work on after his return to India. The simplest way to 
reassert the supremacy of Rights, he said, was for any private citizen to challenge 
in the Supreme Court the provision through which the Fundamental Rights of the 
citizen have been deprived of their supremacy since this altered the basic character 
of the Constitution. The citizen, he believed, had an irrefutable case in arguing 
that this part of the 42nd Amendment is null and void. In a letter to the Prime 
Minister he had earlier advised such a course of action and he felt more strongly 
than ever that as a private citizen he could give this matter the highest priority. 
India News, May 28, 1979. 

16 A, G. Noorani, “Cleaning up the Constitution,” Seminar. . Ss 

17 Mavalankar said ‘this to the author and also in election speeches. 
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those elected representatives of the people who had the power to stop it 
but failed to do so, and of others like the magistrates who signed blank 
arrest warrants and the editors who welcomed censorship. The Shah 
Commission Report stated that “it is necessary to face the situation 
squarely that not all the excesses and improprieties committed during 
the Emergency originated at the political level. In a large number of 
cases it appears that unscrupulous and over ambitious officers were pre- 


‘ pared to curry favor with the seats of power and position by doing what 
- they thought the people in authority desired.”18 


There were, however, men and women in all parts of Indian life 


. who were not lacking in insight or courage during those twenty months, 
.. though often their words or actions could not be publicized. It is gen- 


erally agreed that one group that came out of the Emergency with what 
Jaya Prakash Narayan called “flying colours” was the judges of the 
High Courts. For many an incarcerated prisoner or a beleaguered news- 


. paper the independent judiciary was a lifeline. Even pressures on the 


judges ranging from threats of transfer, to supersession, to attempts at 
bribery were resisted. Memorable judgements continued to be handed 
down until the point that the law was changed and access to the courts 
was no longer possible. 

One man might be singled out as embodying the integrity of the 
bench, in this case from the Supreme Court: Judge Khanna, now Chair- 
man of India’s Law Commission. His was the dissenting judgment in 
the habeas corpus case in 1976. His stand at the time (though it lost him 
as he expected the post of Chief Justice), would rank, according to a 
former Attorney-General C. K. Daphtary, “with the great dissents of 
the U.S. Supreme Court.”29 The New York Times commented editorial- 
ly at the time, “If ever India finds its way back to freedom and democra- 
cy that were the proud hallmarks of its first 28 years as an independent 
nation some one will surely erect a monument to Justice H. R. Khanna 
of the Supreme Court.”20 

One could hardly do better than to end with his words spoken at a 
conference on how to create “a dynamic, durable and ethical democ- 
racy” in Delhi in March 1978: “It would be a mistake to rely too much 
on courts and the laws for the preservation of liberties. There is no 
modern instance, it is said, in which any judiciary has saved a whole 
people from the grave currents of intolerance, passion and tyranny 
which have threatened liberty and free institutions. The attitude of a 
society and of its organized political forces rather than of its legal ma- 
chinery, is the controlling force in the character of free institutions. The 
ramparts of defence against tyranny are ultimately in the hearts of the 
people. The Constitution, the courts and the Jaws can act only as aids 
to strengthen those ramparts; they do not and cannot furnish substitute 


18 Himmat, February 16, adii 
„ AR dndian Advocate, Vol. X - 
~ 20 New York Times, April 30, 1976. 
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for those ramparts. If the ramparts are secure, anyone who dares to tam- 
per with the liberties of the citizens would do so at his own peril. If, 
however, the ramparts crack down, no Convention, no court would be 
able to do much in the matter.” 


MICHAEL HENDERSON is a member of the Institute of Journalists i in Britain and 
the author of Experiment with Untruth—India Uñider Emergency.” `` 


INDIA’S VIETNAM POLICY, 1946-1979 


Ramesh Thakur* 


-INpocHiNna HAs occuriep the attention of much of in- 
ternational politics since the second world war. Vietnam has generally 
been at the center of such attention, from the sustained fighting begun 
in December 1946 between. the French and the Vietminh, through the 
formal and forcible reunification of the country over 1975-1976, to the 
fighting between the communists in the region in 1979. In the event, 
Vietnam acquired and retains for many a symbolic value that exceeds 
the strategic importance of the country. 

The focus of study in this paper is narrower than the conflicts in 
Vietnam per se. Indeed, the direct object of interest is not war in Viet- 
nam but Indian foreign policy—that is, to discuss a regional conflict not 
for its own sake but in order to look at the factors underlying the con- 
duct of Indian foreign policy in respect.to a crisis of international sig- 
nificance. For this purpose, it is useful to conceive of Indian external 
relations with the great powers in particular. India’s Vietnam policy 
always operated within the context of its general foreign policy, as one 
would expect. Somewhat. less obviously, . fluctuations in its Vietnam 
policy can be shown to have been direct reflections of changes in its 
relations with major powers. Although this mesh of relations with great 
powers and bilateral policy towards Vietnam received its most dramatic: 
manifestation in the 1979 Chinese incursion.into Vietnam, the argument 
is valid for the entire period. 

Consideration of the last point necessitates breaking the study into 
time periods. The broad, chronological division is a sixfold derivative 
of both the internal logic of the conflicts themselves and of factors ex- 
ogenous to Vietnam: the French Indochina war from 1946 to 1954; the 
five years following the Geneva 1 Agreements of of 1954; the years of open 


* The present article is based on a Ph.D. dissertation, “Canada, India and the 
Vietnam War: Peacekeeping, Foreign Policy and International Politics,” Queen’s 
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hostility and fighting between India and China, 1959-1964; the years of 
escalating American involvement, 1964-1971: the years following the 
Friendship Treaty between India and the Soviet Union, 1971-1977; and 
the period since the Janata party took office in March 1977. Details of 
the shifting relations with the powers will be discussed in the appropri- 
ate sub-sections below. For now, let me briefly summarize India’s Viet- 
nam policy in each period before proceeding to a delineation of its 
general foreign policy. In the first stage, its policy was one of benign 
neglect of the French war that turned swiftly to active opposition to 
American objectives and techniques. In the second, it played a medi- 
atory role in the India-chaired ICC while attempting to preclude great 
power intervention through an implementation of the Geneva Agree- 
ments. In the third, India in effect followed a policy of treating the 
enemy of its enemy as a friend, as Krishna Menon complained to 
Michael Brecher.1 In the fourth period, India obeyed the maxim that 
discretion was the better part of valor, until dramatic developments: 
globally in 1971 led to the contrary belief in the fifth period that bold- 
ness pays better dividends. In the final period, India seems to have re- 
verted to a policy of circumspection towards Indochina in keeping with 
the professed objective of a.return to “genuine nonalignment.” 

As regards the larger foreign policy component, Vietnam acquired 
importance for India for several reasons. India’s foreign policy at its 
most general was nonalignment. The concept has by now been so 
thoroughly discussed that its definition need not detain us. Suffice it to 
note that nonalignment involved, inter alia, anticolonialism, opposition 
to racialism, and an extension of the area of peace by undercutting and 
eliminating the bloc system. On all three counts, India would through- 
out be opposed to the Western cause in Vietnam. The opposition was 
strengthened by the fact that India’s interests in Vietnam were funneled 
through its larger policy of nonalignment. 

Naturally, the two components functioned not in isolation but in 
interaction. The opposition to the Western cause was thus modified or 
strengthened by the nuances of India’s relations with the great powers, 
That is, at times the pulls of the two components were congruent and 
mutually supportive; on other occasions discontinuous and mutually 
disruptive. But it is my contention that India’s policies towards Viet- 
nam can be best understood by reference to its own wider foreign policy 
considerations. 


The Franco-Vietminh War, 1946-1954 


India’s external affairs, it should be noted, have been strongly 
colored by its relations with China. India in December 1949 was 


1 Michael Brecher, India and World Politics: Krishna Menon’s View of the 
World (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 183. 
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among the first to recognize the new ‘Beijing regime. In the 1950-1954 
period, New Delhi displayed an attitude of caution in its relations with 
Beijing, as for instance in the Chinese occupation of Tibet in 1950. Its 
policy was two-pronged. On the one hand, it strengthened security mea- 
sures along the mountains in’ Bhutan, Sikkim, and Nepal. On the other, 
it sought to encircle and contain China in a ring of pledges. The zenith 
of India-China bhai-bhai. (“brother-brother”) relations was reached in 
1954-1955, with the incorporation of Panchsheel and at Bandung. 

India’s attitudes towards the U.S. and USSR were initially am- 
bivalent. In Nehru’s-own pithy assessment, “All the evils of a purely 
political democracy are evident in the United States; the’ evils of the 
lack of political democracy are present in the U.S.S.R.’2 The tilt away 
from the United States began with the latter’s single minded proselytiz- 
ing efforts in the crusade against communism. Dulles’ condemned non- 
alignment as immoral. For its part, India did not kindly receive the 
American decision at the start of 1954 to arm Pakistan, in part because 
it brought the cold war to India’s doorstep. By the same token, once the 
cold war and India-Pakistan axes intersected in Kashmir, as they may 
be said to have done in 1954, it was natural for India and the Soviet 
Union to become diplomatic allies on this particular issue. 

India’s Vietnam policy during the French war may be discussed with 
this as background. The conflict attracted Indian attention early be- 
cause the Congress party, with a legacy of concern with world affairs, 
took an active interest in external events. In Nehru’s words, “The Con- 
gress gradually developed a foreign policy which was based-on the elim- 
ination ‘of political‘and economic. imperialism. everywhere and the co- 
operation of free nations. This fitted in with the demand for Indian 
independence.”’? Nevertheless, Indian support for the Vietminh never 
went much beyond the verbal. Moreover, in inviting two delegations 
from Indochina to the Asian Relations Conference in 1947, Nehru im- 
plicitly. denied Ho Chi Minh’s claim to represent all Vietnamese. India in 
fact refused to give official recognition to any government in Indochina. 
This attiude hardened with the spate of recognitions. in January and 
February of .1950 of the two rival Vietnamese regimes along cold war 
lines. + = 
Nehru’s policy of restraint towards the Indochinese conflict was 
notably different from that towards the Indonesian. On December 17, 
1952, Nehru explained his policy of caution by referring in Parliament 
to the “extraordinarily complicated situation” in Vietnam, as well as 
“larger considerations.” Such larger considerations were four: the com- 
munist character of the Vietminh leadership, the continued French 
colonial outposts in India, the emergence of a communist China that 


2 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (London: Meridian, 1960), pp. 562- 
63. 
8 Ibid., p. 423. 
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bordered on the communist-led part of Vietnam, and the fact that at 
the time France was with Britain the chief source of weapons supply 
to India.t 

The internationalization of the conflict, however, reversed India’s 
policy of aloofness to propel it into efforts at peacemaking. On February 
22, 1954, Nehru issued ir the Lok Sabha a “very earnest appeal” for a 
cease-fire, and followed it up two months later by a six-point peace pro- 
posal. He was moved into the proposal, he explained, because peace 
was “an emergent necessi-y,” and because implications of an extension 
and widening of the confict “impinge on the newly-won and cherished 
independence of Asian countries.” Nehru’s proposal was adopted by 
the Colombo Powers a week later. In part this represented growing 
alarm in some Asian capicals at the direction that American policy was 
taking. In March, Dulles had remarked that the possibility of a com- 
munist imposition on Southeast Asia “should not be passively accepted, 
but should be met by united action.”¢ The statement disturbed Nehru 
greatly because of its hints of extending and intensifying the war, and 
transforming it into an in-ernational war. He expressed deep regret that 
the Geneva Conference sould be preceded by a pracenaion ct what 
amounted to a lack of faith in it; 

The Geneva -Conference on Indochina was in session fon May 9 
to July 21, 1954. India remained uninvited because of unrelenting 
American opposition, despite such powerful proponents for its inclusion 
as Anthony Eden of Britain. Nevertheless, Krishna Menon of India was 
present to render informa! assistance from May 23 onwards, In his own 
inimitable language, “We didn’t stand on dignity, we just stood on the 
doorstep and tried'to be belpful.”? 


1954-1959 


The Geneva settlement was hailed in India as symbolizing the 
achievement of peace in Asia through coexistence.’ The agreements were 
seen to be triumphs of Asian generalship and Asian opinion over 
American-supported Eurcpean colonialism. It was a matter of pride 
that the agreements were Indian ideas as incorporated in Panchsheel: 
independence, neutralization, and noninterference by foreigners. As a 
corollary, failure of the settlement would be a failure of Panchshéel in 
Indochina, that is, within Asia. Thus India, the ICC chairman, was 
doubly committed to its implementation, However, India could in- 


4See D. R. Sardesai, Indian Foreign Policy in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, 
1947-1964 (Berkeley: Universi-y of California Press, 1968), pp. 14-15; The Arms 
Trade witk the Third- World (Stockholm: S.I.P.R.I., 1971), p. 468. 

5 Jawaharlal Nehru, Indias Foreign Policy: Selected Speeches, September 1946- 
April 1961 (New Delhi: G.O.1.. Publications Division, 1961), pp. 895-401. 

6 USA, D.OS., American Foreign Policy 1950-1955: Basic Documents, 2 vols. 
(Washington: Government Priating Office, 1957), Vol. 2, p. 2376. i 

7 Brecher, India and Word Politics, p. 44. 

8 See Nehru’s statement ir Parliament on 31 March 1955; Foreign Affairs Rec- 
ord (FAR) (March 1955), p. 5& 
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fluence events in Vietnam through its membership in the ICC, but with- 
out having to act as a guarantor of the Geneva Agreements. Not surpris- 
ingly, Indians consistently argued for a return to the agreements and 
for the “Geneva spirit.” 

Feelings in the United States were strikingly opposite, signifying 
resignation rather than enthusiasm. Indeed, the Americans refused to 
join in the Final Declaration of the conference. Two days after, Dulles 
conceded that the agreements “contain many features which we do not 
like,” a reflection of the military situation in Indochina. The lesson was 
that collective defense needs to be arranged “in advance of agression, 
not after it is under way.” He said that it was important now “not to 
mourn the past but to séize the future opportunity to prevent the loss 
in northern Viet-Nam from leading to the extension of communism 
throughout Southeast Asia. . . .”? American efforts saw fruition in Sep- 
tember in SEATO, which by a Protocol extended its protection to 
“Free” Indochina. In Southeast Asia specifically, thus, Indian and Amer- 
ican approaches were mutually exclusive, advocating extensions of the 
areas of peace and collective defense, respectively, This difference in 
Approaches led to mutual irritations.10 

- Indian contracts with China remained friendly in this period. Re- 
lations with the USSR started hesitantly, with small beginnings in cul- 
tural and commercial relations. Politically, however, there were major 
breakthroughs in 1955 when the Soviets expressed strong support for 
India.on such sensitive matters as Kashmir and Goa. More important 
than verbal support has been the consistent Soviet defense of Indian 
interests at the United Nations. - 

In the 1954-1959 period, then, not only did nonalignment pit In- 
dia against the West in Indochina, but even-the specifics of its bilateral 
relations favored the communists as against: the Americans. In the ICC, 
the Indian delegation generally found itself opposed to the South Viet- 
namese ‘efforts to resist the Geneva settlement. (One should note that 
South Vietnam had explicitly and vehemently protested against the 
agreements before they were signed, but its protests were totally ig- 
nored.) Thus the Commission found against.the Saigon regime far more 
frequently than against Hanoi, on issues ranging from democratic liber- 
ties, amnesty for past political activists, and successors in functions to 
the French, to South Vietnam’s obligations in respect to the agreements, 
elections, ‘and reunification. On a purely quantitative measure, from 
‘August 11, 1954 to January 31, 1959, the Indian delegation chaired the 
ICC into favoring the North Vietnamese case in 72% of its decisions, 


9 USA, D.O.S., Bulletin, XXXI (August 2, 1954), pp. 163-164. 

10 See, for example, Nehru’s quasi-emotional outburst against American and 
British policy at the U.N. in Jawaharlal: Nehru’s Speeches, 4 vols: (New Delhi: 
G.O.L., Publications Division), Vol. FV (1957-1963), p. 300. 

11 Author's computation, using the public ICC reports as source. ICSC (V), First 
Interim Report—Ninth Interim Report (New Delhi: G.O.L, Ministry of External 
Affairs). The first report was published on December 25, 1954, the ninth on March 
10, 1959. 
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‘The difference in India’s relations with the two regimes was: evi- 
dent outside of the ICC also. Nehru toured Indochina and China in 
the autumn of 1954, and he was in Hanoi with Indira on October 14. 
The first foreign dignitary to visit the Democratic Republic (DRVN), 
he lent incalculable prestige to the government freshly emerged from 
the jungles. When Nehru landed at Saigon two weeks later, by contrast, 
he was met by demonstrators hostile to India’s policy of coexistence. 
The first anniversary of the Geneva accords was marked as a “day of 
national shame” in South Vietnam, culminating in a series of. mob at- 
tacks on ICC personnel. Their targets were Indians and Poles; the 
Canadians, said Prime Minister Lester Pearson, were ‘singularly for- 
tunate in escaping the attention of the mob.”12 The riots drew uniform 
outrage in India. The South. Vietnamese police, said Nehru in Parlia- 
ment, “were present throughout, did not intervene to stop the looting 
and arson.”!3 Where the South Vietnamese engaged in such anti-Indian 
activities, their rivals preferred to play up to Indian sentiments. In 
February 1958, Ho Chi Minh was welcomed to. India by Nehru as “a 
great revolutionary and an’ almost legendary hero.” Ho struck a re- 
sponsive chord in declaring that “we firmly believe that the Indian 
people are as eager to see the Viet-Namese reunified as the Viet-Namese 
are eager to see a speedy return of Goa to the Indian Union.”14 

Pham Van Dong, the DRVN foreign minister, had paid a visit to 
India earlier in April 1955. After his.departure, he was joined by Nehru 
in Rangoon, from whence they journeyed together to the Bandung 
Conference, the nonaligned. response to SEATO as the American model 
of world order and stability. China’s presence at the conference had a 
dual significance. It countered’ America’s containment policy through 
a ring of bases with the alternative of fraternity. Equally important, it 
enabled a continuation of the policy of encircling: China in pledges of 
noninterference and public reiterations of Panchsheel. The Indo- 
chinese countries too were drawn into this system.of pledged friendships 
by Nehru. The Bandung Conference was thus a triumph of nonalign- 
ment in the larger scheme of things, and of Indian policy in Indochina 
in the narrower perspective. 


1959-1964 


India’s relations with China reached their nadir in 1962, relations 
with the United States their zenith the same year (and the two were 
directly connected), while contacts with the Soviet Union continued at 
a somewhat relaxed pace. Conflict with China involved Tibet as well 
as border disputes over three sectors on the Indo-Tibetan frontier. By 


12 Canada, Honise. of Commons, Debates, July 22, 1955, p. 6572. 


_ 18 FAR, I (July 1955), p. 146. 
14 Foreign Policy of India: Texts ef PONAR 1947-1959 (New Delhi: Lok 


Sabha Secretariat, 1959), p. aie 
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1962, India and China had little in common beyond a long border; in 
1962, that border witnessed major clashes. 

. The. war with China interrupted rather than halted the pace of 
Indo-Soviet relations.: A. relatively neutral stance by the USSR proved 
a-wise investment for future returns. In the immediate context, how- 
ever, the West emerged “winners.” Emergency military aid was rushed 
to India, with joint air exercises being held with Australia, the UK, and 
the U.S. in November 1963. Twelve years later, on April 17, 1978, 
Morarji Desai informed Parliament that Indian intelligence teams had 
cooperated with the CIA in 1966 in attempting to install a nuclear- 
powered espionage apparatus on Nanda Devi peak in the Himalayas. 

The dramatic realignments in India’s -external relations in this 
period were paralleled in its delegation’s voting behavior in the ICC in 
Vietnam. Specifically, India was ‘instrumental in -having the Commis- 
sion rule against North Vietnam on-three extremely critical issues. The 
DRVN was deemed to have engaged in acts of aggression against its 
neighbor, South Vietnam’s Law 10/59 was judged not to contravene 
the Geneva Agreements, and a benign view was taken of the presence 
of American military missions in South Vietnam.15 The chairman is 
said to have been asked at private meetings whether the Indian voting 
on the cases had anything to do with the Sino-Indian dispute. The 
Indian: delegate, as expected, denied any such connection.%6 Never- 
theless, as one Indian official serving in Indochina at the time responded 
to the question of whether the quarrel between India and China had an 
impact on India’s relations with the two governments in Vietnam, “It 
was bound to. That is only natural.” M. Maneli, head of the Polish 
delegation in 1963-1964, has written how in those years Indians in Sai- 
gon “could not talk about China without emotional engagement, with- 
out spitting out invectives against a faithless friend. Since 1961-62, 
whatever happened at the Commission was interpreted by the Indians 
through the prism of their hostility toward China.”’17 

This may be a good point at which to make a brief allusion to Sino- 
Indian competition in Southeast Asia through the centuries. Nehru 
himself assessed the nature of the rivalry thus: “As a rule the methods 
of government and the general philosophy of life came from China, 
religion and art from India.’’48 India has not since its independence had 
a specific rivalry with China in the region. At the same time, neverthe- 
less, India and China were alternative models for the ordering of 
society and polity, with undoubted relevance for all Asia; the attempt 


15 For details, see Tenth Interim Report (6 April 1960), Eleventh Interim Re- 
port (18 September 1961), and Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China (2 June 1962). 

..16 Sardesai, Indian Foreign Policy, p. 202. 
` 1% Mieczyslaw Maneli, War of the Vanquished, trans. by Maria de Gorgey 
(New-York: Harper and Row, 1971), pp. 77-78. 
18.Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 197. 
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has been made to cast the conflict in Vietnam in terms of mutually ex: 
clusive categories of the two models. Furthermore, India’s past role in 
the region does appeal to many Indians. In 1952, Nehru advised an 
Indian cultural delegation to China, “Never forget that the-basic chal- 
lenge in South-East Asia is between India and China. That au 
runs along the spine of Asia.”’!9 


1964-1971 


In the fourth stage in India’s external affairs, there was an acceler- 
ation of Indo-Soviet contacts, including military; relations with China 
continued cool; and dealings with the United States were governed by 
the imperatives of economic aid, in particular food shipments to offset 
massive crop failures. The Tashkent agreement between India‘ and 
Pakistan after their war in 1965. was symbolic of the increasing impor: 
tance of the Soviet Union in the subcontinent. The USSR has also been 
the chief supplier of arms to India since that war. By 1971, 90% of 
India’s imported arms were of Soviet origin, compared to a meagre 10% 
even a decade earlier. 

In the middle to late 1960s, however, India. was still recovering 
from the debacle at Chinese hands, as well as suffering severe economic 
problems’ and food shortages. Criticisms of large-scale American‘ inter- 
vention in Vietnam were therefore muted. Thus, Swaran Singh said in 
the Rajya Sabha in September 1964 that the Gulf of Tonkin incidents 

“caused us great concern.to which we officially gave expression: . . . + For- 
tunately, these have not led to a wider conflict.”20 

_ The concern that India felt over the air strikes into North. Vietnam 
initiated in February 1965 was clearly expressed in: the ICC report ‘of 
February 13.21 After all, this was escalation and risked Chinese counter- 
intervention on the Korean precedent. In April, President Johnson an- 
nounced a postponement of Prime Minister Shastri’s visit to: the United 
States. Shastri interpreted the postponement as an expression of Amer- 
ican resentment over India’s views‘on the bombing policy. Criticisms 
of U.S. policy were curtailed inthe aftermath of the September war with 
Pakistan. Shastri observed that “at least the United States has shown 
some willingness to negotiate, even if it has imposed some very heavy 
conditions,” and added: “I would like to see some sign from ee mar 
she is prepared to take steps towards peace there:”22 

Indira Gandhi's assumption of India’s premiership in- 1966 meant 
that pragmatism came to the fore in the determination of national 


_ 19 Quoted in, Frank Moraes, Witness to an ‘Era (London:, Weidenfeld and, Nicol- 
son, 1973), pp. 220-221. ` : 
20 FAR, X (September 1964), p. d 
. 2LICSC (V), Special Report. A e ‘Co-Chairmen “oft ‘the Geneva , Cinfererice on 
Indo-China, Vienam ‘No. 1 (1965), Cmd. 2609, London, 1965, 
22 Quoted in John Hohenberg, Betweeri Two Worlds: Policy, Press and, Public 
Opinion in Asian-American Relations (New York: Praeger, 1967), pp. 342-343." 
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policy. At. the end of her visit to the U.S. in March-April, the joint 
communique asserted that the two leaders had touched upon Vietnam 
only very briefly. Shortly after, Johnson announced emergency food aid 
to India. Mrs. Gandhi’s statements at the time emphasized the need for 
peaceful solutions, but also contained references to the sincerity of the 
American President’s quest for peace. There have been suggestions that 
Johnson’s aid was contingent on some appreciation by India of U.S. 
efforts at defending Southeast Asia against communism. 

Indian criticisms of American bombing resumed towards the end 
of June, shortly after the extension of bombings to POL targets near 
Hanoi and Haiphong. Mrs. Gandhi toured the Soviet Union the next 
month, and her communique of July 16 with Kosygin called for an im- 
mediate cessation of the bombings and the resolution of the Vietnam 
conflict within the framework of the Geneva accords. One observer 
speculated that India’s shift towards the NLF position was attributable 
to concern over possible Soviet military aid to Pakistan and economic 
needs. The last was partly answered by a 970 million ruble credit, 
announced during the visit.23 The call for an unconditional bombing 
halt became a permanent feature of India’s pronouncements on Viet- 
nam. Furthermore, India was represented at the funeral of Ho Chi 
Minh in September 1969 by its foreign minister. The following July, 
Madame Binh paid a visit to New Delhi in her capacity as the foreign 
minister of the People’s Revolutionary Government. 

In 1970, India’s attacks on the American position had again soft- 
ened. Note that at about this time the USSR was briefly flirting with 
Pakistan by providing military aid, while its theoreticians despaired of 
socialistic progress’ in India. On May 1, Dinesh Singh “regretted” in 
the Rajya Sabha the massive entry of American forces into Cambodia. 
In effect, however, the government failed to meet demands by the com- 
munist parties for an outright condemnation of “American aggression” 
in Cambodia. Three days later, the Prime Minister herself expressed 
“grave concern” in the Lok Sabha at the worsening situation in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. In a mild reference to the resumption of bombing 
in North Vietnam, she regretted that “certain good steps” taken by the 
United States should have been so retraced. 

As the year progressed, however, India’s position began to change 
rapidly. On August 26, Swaran Singh observed in the Rajya Sabha that 
the two parties to the dispute in South Vietnam were the official govern- 
ment arid the Provisional Revolutionary Government. Moreover, India 
had constantly to be mindful of the fact that it was Asian blood being 
spilled there. The Indian government urged a withdrawal of troops 
from Vietnam, beginning with American, to be followed by a “broad- 
-based government” in South Vietnam (the last point was in keeping 
with the NLF position). On October 2, at the United Nations, Sing 


~~ 23-Paul F. Power, “India and Vietnam,” Asian Survey, VII (October 1967), p. 750. 
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demanded in addition a firm timetable for the withdrawal of American 
troops. - 


1971-1977 


All caution had been cast to the wind by the end of 1971. The years 
1971-1977 saw a rapid consolidation of the India-USSR axis. The twin 
developments of the Sino-Soviet split and Sino-American rapproche- 
ment, coupled with the India-China conflict, meant for Moscow and 
New Delhi a geostrategic community of interest. The announcement in 
July 1971 of the proposed Nixon visit to Beijing shook both India and 
the USSR. The consensus in India was that the development would re- 
shape the world’s power pattern profoundly, but with a detrimental 
impact on India’s position. The Soviet Union for its part woke up to 
the realization that “the front line of its diplomacy in Southern and 
Eastern Asia is suddenly rendered extremely vulnerable.”24 

The India-USSR Friendship Treaty of August 1971 may be seen in 
this context to represent a response by two states to a dramatic shift in 
the international structure to their mutual disadvantage. It also con- 
tained the hint of an alliance during the subsequent war in December. 
The treaty was an additive alliance in that it sought to aggregate In- 
dian and Soviet diplomatic-military power, and a preclusive alliance in 
prohibiting each party from joining an alliance against the other. In 
the contextual sense, it was also in part an attempt by Gandhi to fore- 
stall a dangerous isolation in the event of a “Bangladesh war,” which 
loomed ominously on the horizon. During the war itself the USSR 
warned against external interference, while vetoing Security Council at- 
tempts at forcing India into a ceasefire before a decisive military solu- 
tion. The Americans found themselves in an embarrassing alliance with 
Peking in defending the interests of a repressive dictatorship. As part 
of their tilt towards Pakistan, they deployed a naval task force from the 
Seventh Fleet in the Bay of Bengal. In outcome, the United States man- 
aged to alienate India without in the event helping Pakistan. After the 
war, although there were attempts at righting Indo-American relations, 
it was only the advent of the Janata government in 1977 that gave them 
credibility. 

The point of detailing the strong bias towards the Soviet Union 
from the middle of 1971 is that the period witnessed breaks in India’s 
Vietnam policy as well. The Indo-Soviet joint communique of August 
12, at the conclusion of Gromyko’s visit and immediately after the sign- 
ing of the Friendship Treaty, stated that India was grateful to the USSR 
for its understanding of the Bangladesh problem. It then declared that 
outside interference in Indochina should cease, and that the seven-point 
proposal by the PRG at Paris was a welcome development in the search 


24 Alain Jacob, “The Soviet Union is forced to review its world strategy,” 
Survival, XII (September 1971), pp. 296-297. 
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for peace. In a similar juxtaposition of Bangladesh and Vietnam, In- 
dira Gandhi declared in Moscow in late September that “I will support 
the unalienable rights of all peoples, especially those of the Vietnamese 
people, to national independence and freedom.”25 The juxtaposition 
was made most forcefully by Swaran Singh in the Lok Sabha on April 
26, 1972. “The liberation of Bangladesh was a great heroic event. The 
liberation of Vietnam will be an equally heroic and great event,” he 
declared. His lengthy statement on Vietnam on that occasion was in 
fact an extremely strong show of support for the forces opposed to the 
United States. i 
The formal statement of the final shift to Hanoi’s position was in 
the manner of altering the status quo of parity in diplomatic represen- 
tation as between Hanoi and Saigon. India had been hesitant in recog- 
nizing either claimant to Vietnam up to the conclusion of the Geneva 
Agreements. British Indian consulates-general accredited to the French 
authorities were continued in Hanoi and Saigon after 1947. The Agree- 
ments provided for political reunification in July 1956, so there would 
be no point to recognizing the temporary administrative authorities in 
the two zones. After that date, conditions altered. Diem’s regime was 
demonstrably stable and in effective control of the southern zone; re- 
unifying elections had been jettisoned; and the dissolution of the French 
High Command in 1956 rendered India’s accreditation to Saigon in- 
operative at the same time as it freed Diem’s regime of a puppet image. 
In October 1956, therefore, India chose to accord de facto recogni- 
tion to both Vietnamese regimes. The Indian consulates-general in Sai- 
gon and Hanoi were accredited to the two governments, and reciprocal 
offices opened in New Delhi. On January 7, 1972, directly after the 
Bangladesh war, India and the DRVN raised the level of their repre- 
sentatives from consular to ambassador. Relations between New Delhi 
and Saigon remained at a consular level. Swaran Singh explained in the 
Rajya Sabha that “India’s decision to raise the level of. its mission in 
Hanoi .. . was a recognition of the realities of the situation and in 
exercise of our sovereign rights.”26 The reaction in South Vietnam was 
literally violent. Saigon witnessed a number of hostile demonstrations 
in front of the Indian consulate-general and ICC headquarters. The 
government publicly expressed opposition to India’s presence in the 
ICC, and refused to extend the visas of the Indian component beyond 
September 30, 1972. Two days before that date, the ICC by a unanimous 
resolution decided to shift the Indian delegation, and thus the Chair- 
man and Secretary-General, to Hanoi. India was the only one.of the 
three original ICC countries not included in the second supervisory 
commission established in Vietnam in 1973. 
. As far-as American actions were concerned, in a full statement in 
Parliament on May 10, 1972, Swaran Singh addressed himself to the 


, -25 FAR, XVII (September 1971). 
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mining of North Vietnamese harbors and intensive bombing raids. He 
declared that the measures were contrary to the cause of peace and to 
President Nixon’s declared objectives, caused unnecessary suffering, and 
constituted unjustified escalation. More importantly, from the point of 
view of a departure in Indian foreign policy, he asked Parliament to 
“join the Government in condemning this latest escalation.” In 1956, 
Nehru had drawn international and domestic opprobrium because he 
would not be party to a resolution that condemned the USSR for its in- 
tervention in Hungary. Mrs. Gandhi repeated her father’s policy and 
arguments in the case of Soviet suppression of tendencies in Czechoslo- 
vakia twelve years later. Both had held condemnations of a superpower 
to be propaganda exercises in futility that could in fact. exacerbate ten- 
sions. Yet, four years later, Mrs. Gandhi’s government was condemning 
the United States in Vietnam. Similarly, the Working Committee of the 
Congress Party by a formal resolution on May 11 expressed its “anguis " 
at the American measures, declaring them to be “in defiance of inter- 
national law,” which “cannot but be condemned by all peace loving 
peoples.” Since Indians are included in the last description, the Com- 
mittee “condemns these acts of naked aggression. The use of brutal 
force cannot succeed in subduing the will of the brave and determined: 
people fighting heroically to maintain their national identity.”27 
India was pleased with the Paris accords of 1973 that led to the 
American withdrawal from Indochina.. Nevertheless, Indira Gandhi 
succeeded in firing a parting shot. At a speech in New Delhi on February 
6, she said that “The West has not been able to assess the power of 
nationalism, even where forced to yield to it. This explains the paradox 
of the West’s involvement and failure in Asia in the past two decades.” 
She then asked: “Would this sort of war or the savage bombing which 
has taken place in Vietnam have been tolerated for so long, had the 
people been European?”’28 
_ India welcomed the final solution even more. In February 1975, 
there was speculation in the Indian press that New Delhi was about to 
establish direct diplomatic ties with the PRG. The reason for the spec- 
ulation was the following sentence from the President’s address to the 
joint session of Parliament on February 17: “As you are aware, the 
Government is taking steps to establish formal contacts and more direct. 
relations with the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam.” In April, with the end in sight for noncommunist regimes in 
Indochina, American officials announced cancellation of President 
Ford’s visit to India because they were unhappy at Indian glee over 
developments in Indochina and the description of them as “a gratifying 
vindication of the consistent position maintained by us on this question 
over the years.” The next day, the State Department in a carefully 


27 India News (Ottawa), 20/72, pp. 2-3. 
28 Indira Gandhi, Aspects of Our Foreign Policy: Speeches and Writings (New 
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worded statement rebuked Indian officials for an unwarranted series of 
attacks on the United States. “Recent public statements there are in- 
compatible with the more mature relationship that both the Govern- 
ments seek,” the Department said, and added that Ambassador Saxbe 
had been instructed “to express our displeasure to the Indians.”?° It 
was but fitting that part of India’s unhappiness with the U.S. should 
have stemmed from the American decision in early 1975 to lift its ten 
year restriction on selling lethal arms to Pakistan. The corinections be- 
tween Indochina and Pakistan were explicitly made by Puri, the States- 
man cartoonist, on May 1. In a front-page, large-sized cartoon, he de- 
picted a one-legged, wounded, and hobbling South Vietnam telling 
Bhutto, who was beating his Pakistani war drum, “I was America’s ally, 
too.” 
The South Vietnamese regime under President Duong Van Minh 
(Nguyen Van Thieu had fled) surrendered to victorious NLF forces on 
April 30, 1975. India recognized the PRG as South Vietnam's legitimate 
authority within hours. News of the NLF victory was greeted with 
“thunderous cheers and thumping of desks” in both houses of Parlia- 
ment. Indira Gandhi sent greetings to the PRG from the Common- 
wealth Conference in Jamaica. She ascribed the Vietnam tragedy to the 
“failure of American policy which. was based on wrong assumptions.” 
Two days later, she saw no reason for a setback in relations with the 
United States because of developments in Indochina and Indian reac- 
tions to them,®° but the damage had been done. Relations with North 
Vietnam, on the other hand, developed well. An Indian parliamentary 
delegation visited North Vietnam two months later. Vice Premier 
Nguyen Duy Trinh described the visit as a “new manifestation of the 
time-honoured friendship between the peoples of the two countries.’3! 
In between, of course, Indira Gandhi had ‘declared her Emergency, 
which was supported by Moscow and Hanoi. In September, a special 
delegation was again welcomed to the celebrations marking the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the DRVN. The leader of the ICC 
that had convicted Hanoi of aggression and subversion in South Viet- 
nam. š 


The Janata Years, 1977—1979 


The advent of the new Janata Government in 1979 raised the pos- 
sibility of shifts in India’s external ties. In particular, there were sug- 
gestions that Prime Minister Desai and President Carter would work to 
retrieve Indo-American relations. Carter’s visit to India in January 


29 The Siatesman, April 26 and 27, 1975. 

80 Ibid., May 1 and 3, 1975. The author was in New Delhi at the time, and able 
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fellow Asians, There was also satisfaction that “tiny Vietnam” should have so hum- 
bled the might of the West. 
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1978 was symbolic of this desire to reestablish friendly relations, but 
did not in the event achieve much beyond that. Both Desai and Foreign 
Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee are known to have been unhappy with 
the 1971 Friendship Treaty with the USSR, but they did not move to 
abrogate the treaty. Instead, they were more concerned to reverse the 
drift away from “genuine nonalignment” and thereby extend the range 
of flexibility in India’s foreign relations. Thus, India has again taken 
to diversifying its purchases of armaments in the decision to buy British 
Jaguar and Harrier aircraft. It was also reported to be investigating the 
possibility of procuring Western technology for the manufacture of sub- 
marines under license; to date the Soviet Union has enjoyed a privilegéd 
monopoly in the supply of submarines to the Indian Navy. 

There are, however, limits to how much even the Janata govern- 
ment could—or would like to—move Indian foreign policy away from 
the Soviet Union and towards the West. Thus while the U.S. resumed 
bilateral aid to India (suspended in 1971), improving India-U.S. ties 
soon ran into the contretemps of American reluctance to supply nuclear 
fuel except under controls that India finds unacceptable. India’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, on the other hand, survived the embarrass- 
ments of Moscow’s identification with Indira Gandhi in her Emergen- 
cy. During the elections in 1977, Pravda castigated the Janata coalition 
as “the direct tool of extreme reaction, the defender of landlord interest, 
financiers, local and foreign monopolists.” The paper made appropri- 
ate amends in April, a fortnight prior to Gromyko’s visit to India, in 
concluding that the Congress had been defeated because of an “abuse 
of power,” the “destruction of democratic norms,” and curtailment of 
working class rights.82 The Gromyko visit, along with the reciprocal 
journey to the USSR by Desai in March 1979, the USSR had already 
agreed to supply India with 200 tons of heavy water under unspecified 
safeguards. He agreed further to supply 600,000 tons of oil to India at 
official OPEC prices in exchange for rice.33 And on June 7, 1979 “Bhas- 
kara,” India’s second satellite, was put into orbit from a Soviet cosmo- 
drome. It should: be noted that Indo-Soviet relations, in addition to 
scaling new heights in space, achieved a “maturity” of sorts in 1979. 
India has ranked behind only Cuba as a recipient of Soviet aid to the 
third world. Yet India has now given back to the USSR a cumulative 
total of $1,150 million in repayments and interest, exceeding by $100 
million the total aid disbursement received from the Soviet Union.§+ 
The Janata strategy to shift from public sector heavy industries would 
lessen Indian dependence on Soviet aid considerably. 

The most significant development in India’s foreign policy under 
the Janata government came in relations with China rather than the 
superpowers, Ambassadors had been exchanged between New Delhi 


32 The Pravda articles are quoted in Rajan Menon, “India and the Soviet 
Union: A New Stage of Relations?,” Asian Survey, XVIII (July 1978), pp. 735-36. , 
33 The Economist, March 17, 1979, p. 65. . E , 

34 Ibid., March 31, 1979, p. 60. 
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and Beijing in 1976, after fifteen years, with a trade agreement the fol- 
lowing year after a like interval. Then came Vajpayee’s visit to China 
in February 1979 (the last senior Indian dignitary to have visited China 
had been Vice-President Radhakrishnan in 1958). The trip was sched- 
uled despite misgivings within Janata and opposition from Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s Congress. Describing his mission as exploratory, Vajpayee stressed 
in Parliament on February 21 that “the primary focus of my visit was 
on the difficult and complex questions which beset relations between 
India and China.” In his view, “these exploratory preliminary contacts 
have at least unfrozen the issue” of the Sino-Indian boundary dispute. 
He reported that Chinese “moral and material support” to insurgents 
in Manipur, Mizoram, and Nagaland would no longer be forthcoming. 
He had also voiced Indian concern at the construction of the Kara- 
koram Highway in Pakistan-held Kashmir, and Indian eagerness to see 
Kailash and Mansarovar (in Tibet) reopened to Hindu pilgrims.35 
Vajpayee returned from China on February 18, a day earlier than 
planned. ‘The reason for the hurried departure was the Chinese strike 
into Vietnam, launched on February 17 while the Indian foreign min- 
ister was still in China. During 1978, skirmishes along a disputed bor- 
der, the uncertain fate of ethnic Chinese residents of Vietnam, and the 
confused situation in Kampuchea in support of rival factions all worked 
to wean Vietnam away from China. When Vietnam took out member- 
ship in COMECON in mid-year, China terminated all economic and 
technical aid projects. Vietnam and the Soviet Union then signed a 
Friendship Treaty in November, which is reminiscent of the India-USSR 
treaty both in its terms and in the way it preceded a major “liberation” 
offensive. Establishment of diplomatic relations between Washington 
and Beijing in January 1979 increased Moscow's restiveness; but the 
ouster of Pol Pot in Kampuchea by Vietnamese troops the same month 
aroused Beijing’s wrath. In retaliation, China launched a month-long 
punitive expedition against the “Cubans of the Orient” in February- 
March 1979, and the Indian foreign minister just happened to be in 
China at the time. Afterwards, Vajpayee claimed in the Rajya Sabha on 
February 20 that he had decided before the visit, in light of mounting 
tensions, to cut short his trip on the first day that something untoward 
happened. In this way he claimed to have registered a “civilised protest.” 
In the event, Vajpayee’s visit was wrecked and the process of nor- 
malization of relations between India and China given a jolt. At a 
charitable interpretation, the new Chinese leaders betrayed gross in- 
sensitivity to Indian feelings. Less charitably, one may wonder whether 
Deng Xiaoping retains traces of Zhou Enlai’s unflattering views of India. 
Indians would have identified strongly with the Vietnamese even with- 
out this wound to their national sentiment. The Chinese action revived 
memories of 1962 only too vividly, and admiration for the Vietnamese 
persists. The emotional identification with Vietnam was such that Vaj- 


35 Indian and Foreign Review, 16 (March 1, 1979), pp. 5-6. 
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payee failed in efforts at salvaging his trip through weathering the 
storm of protests. He was unable to separate Sino-Indian relations from 
the Chinese attack on Vietnam. In some respects the Foreign Minister 
was also out of step with the rest of his government. In an official state- 
ment on February 18, Prime Minister Desai expressed “profound shock 
and distress at the outbreak of hostilities on the northern borders of 
Vietnam.” He hoped for a restoration of peace and, as a first step, 
“stressed the urgent need for the withdrawal of Chinese forces from 

Vietnam.”°6 The last point was repeated by President Reddy in an 
address to both houses of Parliament the following day. 

The Rajya Sabha debated the Sino-Vietnamese border war dioueh 
a call-attention motion on February 20. The upper house reflected the 
nation’s mood of anger and indignation against the “naked and un- 
provoked” Chinese attack. Recalling the “betrayal” of 1962, the house 
unanimously condemned China “for continuing its policy of seeking 
to settle disputes with neighbours through the use of force” in viola- 
tion of United Nations principles. Almost every speaker in the Rajya 
Sabha saluted the brave and valiant people of Vietnam, and demanded 
of Vajpayee that China be branded the “aggressor.” On that occasion, 
the Foreign Minister would not go beyond the position that, for the 
sake of peace and stability in Southeast Asia, he “would like to see the 
chapter of outside competitive involvement come to an end.” Saying 
‘that he had “no regrets for having visited China at this point of time,” 
‘Vajpayee expressed disagreement with the general sentiment of the 
house that China had planned to launch its attack while he was on 
Chinese soil. For this reason, he discounted suggestions by some mem- 
bers that the timing of the attack was an “affront to India,” and urged 
instead that his visit and the attack on Vietnam not be linked. He also 
stated that he had told his Chinese hosts that India would not accept 
disparaging remarks against its friend Vietnam. 

Two days later, Vajpayee finally bowed to sentiment. On February 
22, replying to a debate in the Lok Sabha, he said that “all countries 
have to put pressure on China to withdraw.” He tried once again to 
avoid having to pin the label of aggressor on China. But, in response to 
repeated interruptions for a categorical statement, he said that China 
“is guilty of committing aggression.” He appealed to members, how- 
ever, to not mix up his visit to China with events in Vietnam, but con- 
ceded that his mission to China had received a setback as a result of the 
attack on Vietnam. And, in New York, India opposed the concept of 
punitive military action and urged the Security Council to demand a 
total withdrawal of Chinese forces from Vietnam. In addition, however, 
Rikhi Jaipal, India’s Permanent Representative, stated that “It cannot 
but be a matter of concern and regret that Vietnam and Kampuchea 
should have been subjected to armed conflicts ete outside forces.”81 

36 The Times of India, February 19, 1979. 

87 Ibid., February 26, 1979, and Indian and Foreign Review, 16 (March 1, 1979), 
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' The Kampuchean issue highlights the fact that where the Indian 
government failed to keep Sino-Indian relations separate from Sino- 
Vietnamese, it did succeed in distancing itself from Vietnamese actions 
in Kampuchea. In January, Desai stated at a press conference in New 
Delhi that the new regime in Phnom Penh would be recognized upon 
receipt of official communication. In the first week of February, Vaj- 
payee informed the Consultative Committee of MPs that the criterion 
determining recognition would be effective control. The prevailing 
opinion at the Consultative Committee meeting, it should be noted, 
was in favor of recognition on the grounds: (1) that the Pol Pot regime 
had committed atrocities, was hated by the people, and its overthrow 
was popularly welcomed; and (2) that recognition would facilitate efforts 
at integrating the new government into the mainstream of Asian politics, 
In the second week of February, Desai told newsmen in Bangalore that 
recognition from India had been formally requested, but a favorable 
response would be delayed until such time as the fighting was over and 
the new government was “firmly established.”38 

It is possible that India had been postponing recognition in light 
of the impending Vajpayee visit to China, so as not to impair the dia- 
logue begun after two decades. But even the Chinese attack on Vietnam 
failed to produce an Indian recognition of the new Kampuchea. In a 
“meet:the-press” program on February 27, Desai revealed that Vietnam 
had been told that it should not have sent troops into Kampuchea and 
should even now withdraw them.3? On April 2, Vajpayee described the 
Kampuchean situation in the Lok Sabha as a “little complicated,” point- 
ing out that so far only 17 countries had recognized the new regime. 
When Education Minister Madame Nguyen Thi Binh was in New 
Delhi as a special Vietnamese envoy in May, Vajpayee was reported to 
have hinted that India could not recognize Kampuchea until Vietna- 
mese troops were withdrawn.*° And at the Colombo meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of nonaligned countries in June, India walked the tightrope 
on the two contentious issues of Egypt and Kampuchea rather than 
come out decisively i in favor of any faction; Pol Pot’s representatives sat 
at the meeting but did not speak. 

At the time that Vajpayee was in Colombo, Desai was on his second 
visit to the USSR. But a more relevant journey was Kosygin’s week- 
long visit to India in March, during the Sino-Vietnamese War. The 
tour was notable chiefly for the ferocity of Kosygin’s repeated con- 
demnations of Chinese aggression, “hegemonism and expansion.” While 
India was not about to give up on attempts to renew full relations with 
China, Desai did promise that “the normalisation of relations with any 
country will not in any way impinge upon the strength and the quality 
of our relations, particularly with good friends such as the Soviet 


. 88¥For all three statements, see The Overseas Hindustan Times, respectively, 
February 1, 8, and 15, 1979. 
39 Times of India, February 28, 1979. . 
40 Ibid., May 9, 1979. 
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Union.”41 The joint communique issued at the conclusion of Gro- 
myko’s visit in April 1977 had advocated Vietnam’s admission to the 
United Nations. That issued in New Delhi on March 16, 1979 de- 
manded the immediate, unconditional, and total withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from the territory of Vietnam. But it was conspicuously silent on 
Kampuchea: the Indian government had successfully resisted—and con- 
tinues to resist—all pleas and pressures to follow Moscow’s lead in rec- 
ognition of the Heng Samrin government. 


Conclusion 


As stated at the outset, this has been a narrowly empirical explor- 
ation of a finite relationship between India’s external relations and its 
foreign policy towards one particular region. For this purpose, I have 
controlled all variables other than Indian nonalignment and relations 
with the major powers—France, U.S., USSR, and China—as appropri- 
ate. Obviously, the story is more complex than such a controlled sim- 
plicity would suggest. Thus in addition to being determinants in the 
foreign policy decision-making process, relations with the major powers 
were themselves the product of many factors such as defense needs, eco- 
nomic requirements, and guardianship of interests at the United Na- 
tions. Equally, to discuss the period after 1959 solely in terms of Indian 
international relations is to miss a very important dimension of the 
internal dynamics of the Vietnam War. Specifically, it ignores the fact 
that Hanoi’s decision for active intervention in South Vietnam was 
taken in early 1959. Thus, the one period in which Indian policy was 
dramatically against the North coincides with the initiation of an in- 
terventionist policy by the latter. The explanation for Indian policy in 
the period, therefore, is best supplied by combining the two factors of 
Sino-Indian hostility and increased Hanoi directed guerrilla activity in 
South Vietnam. 

The above qualifications notwithstanding, the degree of correspon- 
dence between India’s external relations in general and its Vietnam 
policy in particular is striking. It does seem to possess in itself a mea- 
sure of explanatory potential and predictive utility, from the time of 
the French war to the Sino-Vietnamese clash in 1979. Indian policy 
overall has been to preclude great power involvement in Indochina. 
Nehru remarked in the Lok Sabha on March 25, 1957 that “the Geneva 
Agreement was essentially based on the fact that the great power groups 
should not push in aggressively in the Indo-China States but leave them 
to function for themselves. In effect it meant that the Indo-China States 
should follow an independent and unaligned policy.” In general, thus, 
India interpreted the Geneva Agreements in terms of its own foreign 
policy of nonalignment, and during the American war pressed consis- 
tently for a return to them. The Geneva framework had the corollary 


41 Indian and Foreign Review, 16 (March 15, 1979), p. 5. 
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advantage of maximizing India’s influence in the region by a decrease 
in great power involvement. 

At a five day conference in New Delhi in April 1972, Indian envoys 
from 28 countries in South, Southeast, and East Asia discussed India’s 
interests regarding the possible future international] relations of the 
region. ‘They concluded broadly that domination by any one power or 
group of powers would be unacceptable. India’s preference instead was 
for a security system that would guarantee the national sovereignty, 
political independence, and territorial integrity of the countries in the 
region as part of an international convention or agreement. Again, and 
perhaps quite incidentally, such a configuration would allow India the 
greatest flexibility and opportunity in its own diplomatic manueverings 
in the area. India’s policy in Vietnam may thus be seen as logically con- 
sistent not only with its broader foreign policy, but also with its regional 
policy. In fact, it is more accurate to describe its regional policy as a 
derivative of its general policy. 

What, however, of the future? If relations with major powers are 
going to guide India in its policy towards Indochina, then the situation 
would appear to be very fluid. Even ignoring the present uncertainties 
in domestic Indian politics, the matter of India-China relations will 
have to be rescued from the abyss. It is possible that events of February 
1979 will be seen to have caused a “setback” rather than more substan- 
tial damage, and that threads of the dialogue can be picked up again 
after the tide of emotional identification with Vietnam has receded. On 
the one hand, therefore, Indo-Vietnamese relations may take second 
place to Sino-Indian. On the other hand, however, Vietnam is closely 
allied to the Soviet Union, and will probably remain so, and the pace 
of India’s relations with China is not likely to be allowed to threaten 
the mutually profitable New Delhi-Moscow bonds. 

India comes into the picture also in Soviet efforts at a diplomatic 
containment of China. New Delhi was amongst the earliest to distin- 
guish between Chinese and Soviet foreign policies. In the first flush of 
bitterness when his China policy began to crumble into ruins along the 
Himalayas, Nehru said: “I do not think there is any country in the 
world which is more anxious for peace than the Soviet Union. .. . But 
I doubt if there is any country in the world which cares less for peace 
than China today.’’#? Nevertheless, India has been consistent in refusing 
to be drawn into diplomatic anti-China groupings. Equally, friendship 
with the USSR is not going to preclude attempts at thawing Sino- 
Indian relations. 

Relations between India and Vietnam directly should continue to 
be cordial. The annual report of the Ministry of External Affairs for 
1978 noted a new beginning in establishing bilateral economic relations 
with Vietnam, as well as a sympathetic Indian response to Vietnam’s 


ro In the Lok Sabha, on November 27, 1959. Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy, 
p. 370. 
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drive for economic reconstruction. During his visit in February 1978, 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong both endorsed India’s nuclear policy 
and secured Indian agreement to supply a wheat loan of 300,000 tons 
to help tide over his country’s food shortages. In a longer, historical 
perspective, nevertheless, India could find itself with divided loyalties 
in the event of a clash between a more sinicized northern Vietnam and- 
a resisting rest of Indochina. Asked to comment on the subject of Indo-. 
Vietnamese relations, Pham said at a press conference in New Delhi on 
February 25, “Our feelings for you are as a cloudless sky.”43 Perhaps 
someone should have informed him that a cloudless sky is-not the. 
friendliest prospect in India, where the well-being of the people depends 
upon abundant monsoons. ; 


43 The Statesman, February 26, 1978. 
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COMPETITION AND TURNOVER IN 
PHILIPPINE CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS, 1907-1969 i 


Carl H. Landé and Allan J. Cigler* 


A MAJOR TENET of democratic theory is that competi- 
tive elections underlie the existence of democratic political systems. For-, 
mal rules guaranteeing a broad enfranchisement of the electorate and 
the existence of high levels of citizen participation in elections have little 
meaning if the electorate is not offered a genuine choice on election day.. 

The “ideal type” of competitive electoral system would involve at. 
least two political parties, relative electoral balance among the com-: 
peting parties, and meaningful policy differences that distinguish the. 
parties from one another. All democracies vary to:some degree from the 
ideal type. Some systems, like that of the United States, approximate the 
ideal type at some electoral levels but not at others. Even Great Britain,, 
often pointed to as a model for responsible democratic party systems, in. 
recent years appears to suffer in terms of the criterion of. clear policy 
differerices among candidates and parties. 

The Philippine political system for most of the period up to the. 
declaration of martial law in September 1972, and in particular during. 
the years following World War II, met the first two criteria but not the, 
last. Structurally the system was competitive to a high degree. Two. 
closely matched political parties competed for the votes of the electorate. 
in all regions of the country. Within each party, candidates not only 
vied for the endorsement of their party leaders but, if denied endorse- 
ment, appealed for popular support on election day against-rival candi-. 
dates of their own party as well as against those of the opposition. ‘The 
parties fought not only for the votes of the electorate, but also for the. 
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loyalties of local political leaders for whom “political turncoatism” was 
always an option if their own interests and those of their followers re- 
quired that they change their party affiliations in order to maintain 
their access to governmental largess. 

But the third criterion of competitive elections—meaningful policy 
differences between the parties contesting elections—was not met by the 
Phillipine party system. In terms of their positions on major questions 
of public policy, the main competing parties before and after World 
War II were essentially indistinguishable. Or to be more accurate, both 
parties included among their elected representatives persons having a 
similar range of attitudes on most major issues of public policy. Thus, 
while contests for specific congressional seats might pit against each other 
men or women of quite different points of view, a nationwide swing 
towards the congressional candidates of one or the other party could not 
be interpreted as representing a popular choice for a particular set of 
public policies. 

> Some reasons for the similarity between the policies of the major 
parties have been suggested elsewhere.! Briefly, it has been argued. by 
one of the authors that the clientelistic nature of political organization 
in an ‘inegalitarian and deferential society made it necessary for each 
party to include within its ranks persons of all social strata, each occu- 
pying a level of leadership or followership appropriate to his socio- 
economic status. In order to hold such organizations together and allow 
them to compete effectively against their opponents, each party had to 
satisfy to some degree the personal needs of all of their leaders and 
followers as well as the needs of the various social strata from which 
they came. Hence the parties were essentially similar in composition and 
policies. 

In an interesting way, the low degree of policy differentiation be- 
tween the parties helps to explain the highly competitive nature of 
élections in the first sense mentioned here, the close balance between 
the voting strengths of the main competing parties, and the high rate 
of turnover of seats at elections. Every candidate, when elected, tried to 
satisfy the needs of all sectors of his constituency, though none could do 
so very well. Substantial portions of every stratum were bound to be 
dissatisfied, especially the followers of those candidates who had been 
defeated. They were likely to combine against any incumbent to -bring 
him down at the next election, regardless of his party identification. 

Inter and intraparty competition were stimulated further by the 
write-in system of voting which had been established during the Amer- 
ican colonial period for the purpose of assuring that only literate per- 
sons would vote and that they would vote intelligently. Write-in voting 
in turn meant that anyone could be a candidate whether or not he was 
affiliated with a political party. A consequence of this system was to de-. 


1Carl H. Landé, Leaders, Factions and Parties: The Siricture of Philippine 
Politics (New Haven: Yale Southeast Asia Studies, 1965).- 
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prive leaders of both parties of the only effective instrument they might 
have had to impose some measure of party discipline upon those elected 
to office—i.e., the restriction of candidacy to those acceptable to the 
party leadership. In the absence of a significant degree of party disci- 
pline among office holders, neither party could assure the enactment of 
the types of distinctive programs that might have won for their parties 
more stable blocs of electoral support. 

Issue-less elections, party-switching by self-made leaders and their 
followers, and the write-in ballot together resulted in a lively sort of 
competition in the mechanical sense; there were sharp and frequent 
fluctuations in the polling strengths of the major parties as the voters 
turned from one party to another. There were high rates of turnover in 
the occupancy of individual legislative seats, And there was, between 
the end of World War II and the declaration of martial law in 1972, a 
lack of stable leadership at the highest level of each political party. It 
is this pattern of competition that we shall examine in some detail in 
this article. a 

Under this system of free-for-all competition, stable policy-oriented 
opposition failed to emerge. The extreme factionalism of party politics, 
the attention given to inter-candidate competition at the expense of 
interparty competition, the high rates of candidate and party turnover 
of seats, and the narrow local limits to most political loyalties pre- 
vented the Philippine Congress from developing into an effective policy- 
debating let alone policy-making institution. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that before martial law there was widespread dissatisfaction with 
the consequences of democratic politics and an interest in the explor- 
ation of alternatives. One solution that appealed to many members of 
the Constitutional Convention called in 1970 to consider changes in the 
governmental system was to substitute parliamentary government for 
presidential-congressional government of the American type. That al- 
ternative was adopted, but was not implemented because of the inter- 
vention of martial law. Parliamentary government, if and when it be- 
comes a reality, will probably increase the instability of Philippine 
government. It was initially hoped, however, that it would bring about 
more policy coordination between the executive and the legislature. As 
things turned out, policy coordination within the government has been 
achieved through the rather different mechanism of a personal dictator- 
ship. But that is a different story, beyond the purview of this study. 

Our study is concerned primarily with electoral competition and 
turnover at Philippine congressional elections. It spans the life of the 
lower—and for some years the only—chamber of the Philippine legisla- 
ture from the time of that body’s establishment in 1907 during the early 
years of American colonial rule until the elections of 1969. The latter 
were the last lower house elections to be held prior to the disbanding of 
the old Congress by Marcos in 1972. The study begins with the Speaker- 
ship of the young Sergio Osmefia and ends with the Speakership of Cor- 
nelio Villareal. During this period the lower house changed its name on 
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several occasions. When first established in 1907 it was called the Philip- 
pine Assembly. In 1916 it became the House of Representatives. In 1935 
it was renamed the Philippine Assembly and in 194] it again became 
the House of. Representatives. For convenience we shall refer to that 
body throughout as the House of Representatives, and to elections to 
that body as congressional elections. 

Our data consist of the results of nineteen congressional elections.? 
We also make some use of the result of seven presidential elections held 
between 1946 and 1969. Missing from our data set are the results of the 
congressional elections of 1941, which appear not to have been printed, 
perhaps because of the outbreak not long thereafter of the Pacific War. 
Also unobtainable were the results, by district, of the first presidential 
elections of 1935. Available but excluded from our study were the April 
1978 elections for a new Interim Batasang Pambansa (National Legis- 
lature). These last elections, held under martial law conditions for a 
new body with severely limited powers, cannot be classed with the con- 
gressional elections that preceded them if for no other reason than they 
substituted much enlarged multi-member constituencies for the smaller 
single-member congressional districts of the past, and they employed 
ballots that made possible bloc (straight-ticket) voting. Also excluded 
were all elections to the Philippine Senate, an upper chamber whose 
members between 1916 and 1934 were elected by regions and between 
194] and 1971 were elected at large. 
.. » We shall examine separately closeness of competition and rates of 
turnover. The former denotes margins of victory measured in per- 
centages of total votes cast. The latter refers to the percentage of con- 
pressional seats- that changed hands. And we shall look at both compe- 
tition and turnover from the point of view of two types of rivalry: the 
rivalry between political parties, in which all votes or tenures for mem- 
bers of the same party in a district are combined, and the rivalry be- 
tween individual candidates regardless of their party identification. 
These two forms of rivalry differed from one another to a substantial 
degree. This may be seen in Figure 1, which shows both national mean 
differences between the two leading political parties of prewar and post- 
war years-and the mean national differences between the strongest and 
second strongest candidates. In data to be presented later, it will be 
shown that turnover rates for parties and for winning candidates also 
differed from each other to a substantial degree. The differences between 
interparty and inter-candidate rivalry can be attributed to the fragmen- 
tation of the party vote resulting from the write-in system of voting. 


2 The number of districts in which elections were held grew over the years from 
79 in’ 1907 to 109 in 1969.. Pre-World War II election returns were found in the 
published Directories of the House of Representatives. Post-World War II data 
were taken from the printed and mimeographed Reports of the Commission on 
Elections. The data is more complete for some regions in certain years than for 
other’ regions. We are confident, however, that the basic trends discussed in the 
paper would hold with a complete data set. Additional data are increasingly being 
added to our data set. 
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This meant that in a given district the winning candidate often re- 
ceived fewer votes than did the strongest party. Sometimes it meant that 
he was not even a member of that party, in circumstances when the 
weaker party was united but the stronger was not. 


Figure 1. Inter-Party and Inter-Candidate Competition in Congressional Elections, 
1907-1969 
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Interparty competition: A study of interparty competition ‘canbe di- 
vided into three separate periods. The distinctivenes of each of ‘these 
periods is illustrated in Figure 2, which shows the percentage of the 
congressional vote won by specific major parties in the average con- 
gressional district ineach election year. 
` ` The first period, beginning with the election of the first Philippine 
Assembly in 1907 and ending with the House of Representatives elec. 
tion of 1931, was characterized by the continued dominance of: one 
party, the Partido Nacionalista, as well as the presence ‘of a major óp: 
position party bearing successively the names Progresista and Democrata, 
which throughout that period won a substantial number of votes and 
congressional seats but never displaced the Nacionalistas ‘as the con: 
trolling party in the legislature. The Nacionalistas established | ‘their 
primacy in 1907, though only by a plurality of votes, winning 25%, of 
the vote in the average congressional district against the Progresista’s 
19%. The rest of the vote in this first election went to smaller parties 
and to‘ independents. By 1909, however, in large part. because of the 
Nacionalistas’ success in‘establishing a superior claim to the banner of 
nationalism, Nacionalista ascendancy was clear. From 1909 onward until 
1931, the Nacionalista. vote in the average district remained at a fairly 
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even level; fluctuating between 65% and 45%.. Over the whole course 
of this first period the mean Nacionalista vote was 50%: > 

u.. ‘The second: period, extending from 1934 until 1938, was marked 
by a sharp decline in the size:of the ‘opposition vote. The Democratas, 
dispirited by their long and seemingly hopeless struggle, dissolved them- 
sëlveš as a ‘party’ in 1933. Many of their old’ leaders joined the Nacional- 
ista Party, a mutual display of flexibility that was to become routine 
after World War II. Some others formed a new opposition party, the 
Frente Popular, which until the end of the prewar period maintained 
some strength in Manila, in some of the provinces surrounding’ the 
capital city, and in a few districts in other parts of the country. Other 
opposition candidates ran as independents. But in most congressional 
districts effective opposition to the dominant Nacionalistas ceased. The 
Nacionalistas in the meantime split into two wings, Sergio Osmefid’s 
Nacionalista Democrata Pro Independencia and ‘Manuel Quezon’s Na- 
cionalista Democratico, popularly known as “Pros” and: “Antis,” 4 ref- 
erence to their leaders’ differing positions on the Hare-Hawes-Cutting 
Independence Act.? Each wing ran its own slate of candidates in 1934 
and 1935, though in the latter year they were allied behind the first 
presidential and vice presidential slate of Quezon and Osmefia. By 1938 
the two wings had once again become unified under their old name. 
While no record of votes cast are available for the 1941 congressional 
elections, the pattern of Nacionalista strength that year was uninter- 
rupted, for the party won 95 of 98 seats in the House. Thus the pre 
World War II period ended with the Nacionalistas wholly ascendant 
and with Manuel Quezon as their unchallenged leader. Over the three 
congressional elections of 1934, 1935, and 1938, the mean Nacionalista 
congressional vote was 80%. 

The gradual disappearance of the opposition during the pre-war 
years may be traced to three causes: (1) the ability of the Nacionalistas, 
from the time of their appearance in 1907, to establish for themselves a 
reputation as the most vigorous champion of nationalism and the in- 
ability-of the opposition to free itself of the taint of having, during their 
formative period, campaigned for American statehood rather than for 
independence; (2) the superior leadership provided by the team of 
Osmefia and Quezon and their success in obtaining from the United 
States the grant of self-government under the Commonwealth and the 
promise of early independence; and (3) availability to the Nacionalistas 
of substantial amounts of governmental patronage from the time they 
took control of the first Philippine assembly in 1907. 

A third period, marked by a new pattern of interparty competition, 
began with the first postwar congressional elections of 1946, and con- 


2The Nacionalista Party had been divided once before between the followers 
‘of the two leaders. In 1922 Quezon challenged: the first head of the party, Osmefia, 
by running a slate of Colectivista candidates against the latter's Unipersonalistas. 
‘The result was. to ‘throw many congressional seats into the lap of the Democrats. At 
the next election, the two wings of the party were united once again. In our calcu- 
lations in this article we have combined the votes won by candidates of the two 
wings in 1922, 1934, and 1935 under the Nacionalista label and reserved the place of 
the opposition party for the Democratas. 
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tinued through the last congressional elections of 1969. The period be- 
gan with what was to be the permanent division of the Nacionalista 
Party into two fairly evenly matched parties, the Nacionalistas and the 
Liberals. This division is traceable to the split between the old Nacional- 
ista Party's two postwar leaders, the aging Sergio Osmefia who in war- 
time American exile had succeeded the deceased Manuel Quezon as 
president, and Osmefia’s erstwhile lieutenant Manuel Roxas, who ‘had 
remained in the Philippines and had managed to win popularity aniong 
both anti-Japanese guerillas and among those who had collaborated 
with the Japanese. A more fundamental explanation for the Nacional- 
ista split is- that, with the achievement of independence, there was no 
longer any need for Filipinos to unite against a foreign adversary. They 
now could turn their full attention.to an unimpeded struggle for power 
among themselves. ‘The two parties—the Nacionalistas and Liberals— 
resulting from this split in the postwar period averaged 49% and 38%, 
respectively, in the average district and thereafter took turns in being 
the stronger party in accordance with a cyclical pattern of fluctuation 
marked by a high amplitude, an almost predictable regularity, and a 
rather short duration. 

Some interregional differences in the strength of the Nacionalistas 
may be of interest;* data illustrating them are found in Table 1.: At the 
first elections in 1907, the Nacionalista’ Party showed itself to be-strong- 
est in Manila where its candidates won 80% of the votes. It was fairly 
strong also in the Southern Tagalog provinces, traditionally the region 
of early nationalism and the home region of Quezon, as well as in, the 
Eastern Visayas, the home region of Osmefia. ‘In both of these regions 
it won roughly half of the votes cast. It was weaker in the Bicol region, 
Northern Luzon,-and Central-Luzon, where it received between 30% 
and 40% of the vote. It received almost no votes in Western Visayas and 
Christian Mindanao. These regions in this first congressional election 
year gave their votes almost entirely to the Progresinta; to other parties 
and to independent. candidates. 

By 1912, two elections later, the Nacionalistas had built up their 
polling strength almost everywhere. -In Christian Mindanao their vote 
had jumped dramatically from zero to 84%. Almost as dramatic ‘had 
been the party’s growth in the Western Visayas where it increased from 
3%, to 49%, and in Central Luzon where it had grown from 30% to 83%. 
The Nacionalistas also gained additional strength in Northern Luzon, 
the Southern Tagalog region, the Bicol region, and the Eastern Visayas. 
Only in Manila was there no further growth at all between 1907 and 
1912; instead Nacionalista strength suffered a small decline from. the 
high point that had been established in the first election. 

Figure 2 reveals that between 1912 and 1931 the nationwide strength 
of the Nacionalista Party remained at a fairly constant level, fluctuating 
between 50% and 65%, with its high point in 1919. But there were 


4 When discussing the varying strengths of the two major ‘parties we shalt 
usually describe that of the Nacionalistas. The percentage of the vote received by 
the major opposition party, the Progresistas-Democratas, before World War II, and 
the Liberals after the war was generally the approximate obverse of the Nacionalista 
percentage. When this has not been the case, this fact has been made clear. 
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some regional deviations from this pattern of basic stability in Nacion- 
alista Party strength. In Manila, where the party had made its strongest 
early showing, its strength declined rapidly after 1912, yielding an aver- 
age of 50% for the entire period, the lowest of any region. The capital 
city became the center of Democrata opposition, an early example of its 
tendency, often demonstrated later, to be the first to turn against the 
party-in power. In Christian Mindanao there was also a sharp drop in 
the party’s strength to a low of 33% in 1925, though it recovered there- 
after and by the end of the period had risen to 78% in this region. 
Nacionalista strength dropped off less sharply or steadily in Sergio Os- 
mefia’s Eastern Visayas and in Central Luzon. The regions where the 
party was able to maintain or augment its strength during these years 
were Manuel Quezon’s Southern Tagalog Region, the Bicol, Northern 
Luzon, and, most strikingly, the Western Visayas. The probable reason 
for this last development is the Western Visayan concentration upon the 
production of sugar, an export crop that has been particularly heavily 
dependent upon governmental assistance both for its access to the Amer- 
ican market and for the seasonal production loans that were made avail- 
able to sugar planters through the. government’s lending institutions. 
Here again we see evidence of a regional pattern often observed-in later 
years, in this case a more than normally strong tendency of Western 
Visayan voters to shift their potential-support to those who were in the 
strongest position to seek favors from the national government. ` 


Figure 2. Support for the Two Major Fornal ‘Parties in Congressional Elections, 
1907-1969 ` © ` 
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Nacionalista votes in 1922, 1934, and 1935, combine votes for Osmena and Quezon wings of the Party 
During the three election years 1934, 1935, and 1938, the Nacion- 


alistas maintained national average shares of the congressional vote in 
the 70% to 90% range, thus ending the war, under the united leader- 
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ship of Quezon and Osmefia, in something close to.a monopolistic’ po- 
sition. Quezon’s success at the beginning of this period i in winning from 
the United States autonomy in domestic affairs in the form of Com- 
monwealth status as well as the promise of complete independence by 
1946 probably accounts for this degree of Nacionalista strength.. The 
main exception to this pattern of Nacionalista dominance was ‘to be 
found in Manila where the party’s support, after climbing to 97% of the 
vote in 1934, dropped to 47% by. 1938. Manila voters shifted their sup- 
port to the Frente Popular and the radical Ganap party. One may con- 
clude from this, as from our earlier example, that while Manila’s voters 
are ready to throw their support overwhelmingly ‘behind a new or néwly 
successful nationalistic party, -they are equally ready to desert such a 
party'soon thereafter and to assume again the stance of the principal 
supporters of the opposition. (They displayed their traditional opposi- 
tionist sentiment most recently by their overwhelming show of sympa- 
thy for the Manila regional slate of the Laban opposition at the time of 
the. fraud-ridden Batasang Pambansa elections. of April 1978.). 

An examination of postwar regional patterns .of party voting in 
congressional elections shows the Nacionalista Party.. to be somewhat 
stronger than the Liberal.Party over the: period as.a whole, but with 
fewer regional deviations from: national averages than before the war. 
Table 1 shows, however, that as one moves from North to South-~i.e., 
from the left to the right side of the table~the margins.of Nacionalista 
over Liberal strength, increase, with only some. decline in that margin 
in the Muslim region of the far South, an exception for which an ex- 
planation will be suggested below. The regions of greatest Nacionalista 
strength were Eastern Visayas and Christian Mindanao, which are popu- 
lated largely by settlers of Eastern Visayan origin. Central and Northern 
Luzon, on the other hand,- divided their votes over the period! fairly 
evenly between the Nacionalista and the Liberal parties. The Northern 
tendency to give more support to Liberal candidates than the other 
regions, first displayed during the presidency of Ilocano President El- 
pidio Quirino in-1949 and 1953, would have been even more marked, 
one-may assume, had not Ferdinand Marcos, by changing his party affili- 
ation from Liberal to Nacionalista in 1965, pulled the Ilocano provinces 
of the North away from their earlier preference for the Liberal Party. 

Finally, several regions stand out from the rest by the, timing of 
their cyclical swings from one party to the other. Manila, we have noted, 
tended to lean toward the opposition. During the pre-war period this 
stance appeared to somewhat quixotic, for. the opposition never won 
control of the legislative body. After the war, however, when national 
power shifted from one party to the other in a cyclical fashion, Manila’s 
traditional lack of enthusiasm for those in power meant that it moved 
toward the opposition somewhat earlier than did other regions. As a 
result, it found itself at each congressional election favoring the party 
that was destined to win the presidency, a display of foresight that could 
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only Have been beneficial’ to the city. A different and less advan- 
tageous sense of timing was displayed by the Muslim provinces, which, 
as was noted, were less strongly biased towards the Nacionalistas than 
the rest of the South. Being inhabited largely by an ethnic minority that 
was in special need’ of the government's sympathy and assistance, these 
provinces always supported: the party in power. But perhaps because a 
minority the Muslim electorate-was out of touch with the mood of the 
Christian majority, it did not correctly appreciate the speed of cyclical: 
tides in voter sentiment in the rest of the country. As a result the re- 
gion’s routine support for the congressional slate of the incumbent pres- 
ident placed it repeatedly on the side of the losers when the presidency 
changed hands. ‘This was the case in 1946, 1953, 1961, and 1965. 

Having reviewed the history-of ‘the Philippine political party sys- 
tem from the point ‘of view of changing fortunes of the Nacionalista 
Party and of the several parties that at various times served as its princi- 
pal opponents, we may return to Figure 1 for a closer examination of 
our measure of interparty competition, the changing gap between’ the 
strengths of these two major parties. A look at the upper or interparty 
competition line in that figure reveals several patterns of interest. First, 
it will be seen that after 1907, when the two major parties were almost 
evenly matched, the difference between their strength became quite wide 
and remained so through the entire period preceeding World War II. 
During the postwar period, the mean difference between the strengths 
of the two major parties was much narrower, but still came to a yearly 
average of 17%. Second, it will be noted that there were fairly regular 
cyclical fluctuations in the size of the interparty competition gap during 
the postwar years. 

We may begin by stating again what we believe is a major reason 
for the rather large difference between the strengths of the two parties 
in most election years. This, we suggested, is explained by the fact that 
all major Philippine political parties have been clientelistic in structure 
and that as such they have been fueled largely by particularistic rewards. 
Their clientalism—participation at various levels by persons of all social 
strata—has meant that there was usually no ideological impediment to 
party switching. Their dependence on particularistic rewards has meant 
that both candidates and voters have found it advantageous to attempt 
to be always on the side of the party that happened to be in control of 
the national government or that was thought likely to win control at 
the next election. This gave a great advantage to what was perceived to 
be the stronger party. 

During the prewar years, as we noted earlier, the movement of 
voters was mainly unidirectional from the Progresistas and Democratas 
to the Nacionalistas. Massive party switching accounts for the rapid in- 
crease in the voting strength of the Nacionalista Party between the years 
1907 and 1909, and later from 1934 onward for the virtual disappear- 
ance of candidates carrying the Democrata label. After World War II, 
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however, when independence had ceased to be a salient issue and ‘when 
neither party had an exclusive hold on popular leaders and programs, 
two-directional cyclical party switching between the two parties became 
the norm. Such switching was a massive movement away from a party 
that was thought to have been too Jong in power and that suffered from 
internal dissension toward an opposition party that was believed to-be 
on the way to making a comeback. These marked fluctuations account 
for the wide margins between the percentages of votes received by the 
stronger and weaker party that appear in Figure 1. 

`: However, the‘overall postwar strengths of the two parties, ‘aver- 
aged over that period, were not greatly different from each other. The 
difference between them—the Nacionalista postwar mean was. 49%, 
that of the Liberals 38%—is explained in part by the fact that the 
Nacionalistas had experienced three peak years in this cycle, the liberals 
only two, before free elections were brought to an end by martial-law. 
If there had been such elections in 1973 and 1977, the Liberals might 
have evened the score. 

: A second pattern observed: in Figure 1 was that the width of the 

interparty competition gap appeared to fluctuate cyclically during the 
postwar years. Some insight into the dynamics of this pattern of fluctu- 
ation can be gained by examining Figure 3. This traces over all’ postwar 
election years the mean ‘Nacionalista presidential vote, the mean: Na- 
cionalista congressional vote, the percentage of congressional seats won 
by the Nacionalistas, and. the mean margin of congressional inter-party 
competition. As may be seen, the first postwar election year of 1946 was 
a disappointing one for the Nacionalistas. A liberal, Manuel Roxas, won 
the Presidency and his party mates captured a plurality of congressional 
seats even though the Nacionalistas won a small plurality of congres- 
sional votes in the average district (see Figure 2). The results of the 1949 
elections were even worse for the Nacionalistas. Roxas’ vice presidential 
successor, Elpidio Quirino, increased the Liberal Party’s presidential 
vote and his party mates were ahead in both their percentage of “con- 
gressional seats and votes, raising the interparty congressional margin to 
‘20%. But four years later, in- 1958, the tide had turned. Ex-Liberal 
Ramon. Magsaysay, who had switched parties to become the Nacional- 
ista presidential candidate, won the presidency by a landslide vote. His 
congressional running mates made a far less impressive showing in the 
competition for votes, but did well enough to win a comfortable ma- 
jority of congressional seats. At the next elections in 1957, Magsaysay’s 
Vice Presidential successor, Carlos Garcia, retained the Presidency -for 
his party, though by a‘much reduced percentage of the total presidential 
vote because in this year two minor party candidates ran for. the: pres- 
idency together with the candidates of the two major parties. The Na- 
cionalista percentage of congressional votes and seats increased dramatic- 
ally, however, thus widening the margin of interparty rompenu ‘to 
its highest postwar level. ` - l Te 
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Figure 3. A Comparison of the Nacionalista Presidential Vote, Nacionalista Congressional 
Vote, Nacionalista Congressional Seats, and Inter-Party Competition, 1946-1969 
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But by 1961 the presidential tide had turned once again. While the 
Nacionalista’s share of the total presidential vote was somewhat larger 
than in 1957 because of the absence of minor party candidates, the 
Liberal Party’s presidential candidate, Diosdado Macapagal, recaptured 
the presidency for his party. But the Nacionalista congressional candi- 
dates, after eight years of favored access to governmental largesse, sus- 
tained only a small decline in their share of congressional votes and 
seats, remaining substantially stronger than the Liberals in both re- 
spects. By 1965, four years earlier than might have been expected on 
the basis of earlier experience, the presidential tide had again shifted 
towards the Nacionalistas. Another ex-Liberal and New Nacionalista, 
Ferdinand Marcos, like Magsaysay, did not carry his adopted party's. 
congressional slate to victory. It won less than a majority of both votes 
and seats, though this time the inter-party competition margin was 
narrower than in any other postwar election because it was now the 
Liberal congressmen who had enjoyed four years of preferred access to 
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governmental patronage and. pork-barrel funds and who. had. not ye! 
begun ‘to'losé their popularity. Marcos’ success that year in the face?" 
the failure of his new party mates may also be explained in part bys" 
ability to draw votes to himself, though not to his congressional slaiiz 
from his personal supporters in the ranks of the Liberal Party:: Tire 
other side of the coin is that Marcos probably gave help behind the 
scenies to some of his old Liberal friends in Congress, thereby depressing 
the Nacionalista congressional vote:. But when Marcos won his second 
Presidential term in 1969, after four years as unchallenged leader of the 
Nacionalistas during which time he had been able to purge the party 
of his personal opponents and to bring into it some of his old Liberal 
friends, the Nacionalista congressional ‘slate. was ahead once again by 
large margins of both congressional , votes and. seats. And this again is 
reflected in the increase in the interparty, congsional competition: 
margin. 

Normally then, each major party could expect to hold the pres- 
ideticy for two successive terms.and then to lose it. The only exception 
to this occurred when Diosdado Macapagal won the presidency for the 
Liberals in 1961, and then lost it again in 1965 to Ferdinand Marcos, a 
former Liberal but-by then a new Nacionalista. When either party took 
control of the presidency it might—or might not—win a plurality of 
the congressional vote. Whether or not it did, the margin between it 
and the opposite party in popular votes was likely to be narrow. One 
may infer that the voters felt that eight years of continuous control of 
the presidency was enough for either party. After eight years they also 
appear to have felt some disenchantment with the President’s congres- 
sional party mates. But for congressmen, whose personalities and -pol- 
icies were less exposed to attack than those of presidents, eight years of 
continued access to party patronage and spoils apparently created suf- 
ficient credit with the voters to counteract that disenchantment to a 
considerable degree. Four years later, however, after a different party 
had held the presidency for one term, both the President and his con- 
gressional party mates enjoyed the double advantage of a protracted 
honeymoon with the electorate and four years of patronage and spoils, 
At this point in the congressional cycle the President’s party in the 
House of Representatives could expect to attain its greatest strength, and 
the interparty competition gap would be widest, as may be seen in 
Figure 3. Yet this moment of ascendancy was likely to be brief. Four 
years later the cycle would have altered again and another close con- 
gressional election accompanying a change in party control of the pres- 
idency could be expected. 

Thus, two. out of four times when a party first gained the pres- 
idency after it had been out of power it won less than half of the seats 
in the House of Representatives. This happened to the Liberals in 1961 
and to the Nacionalistas in 1965. Indeed, on the average in such elec- 
tions, the. President’s party won only 48% of the seats in the House. 
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“ontrol of the House was assured.only if four years later the party won 
` ~ Presidency a second time. When this occurred, as was usually the 
~-a, the President’s party won an average of 78% of the seats. Prior to 
-'s, however, a new President found himself trying to govern in col- 
la soration with a lower legislative chamber that was likely to be con- 
trolled by the opposing party. Some consequences of this impediment 
to, party government will be discussed later. 

This lag of the congressional voting cycle behind the presidential 
cycle suggests an additional insight into the. peculiarities of Manila 
voters. We noted earlier that Manila’s congressional cycle ran ahead of 
the national congressional cycle. but’ coincided with the national pres- 
idential cycle. As a result, while Manila’s congressmen often found them- 
selves in the minority in the “House, ‘they regularly shared a party con- 
nection with. the President. We have suggested that Manila’s atypically 
advanced congressional voting cycle was a manifestation of its' reputed 

“oppositionism,” as well as of its perspicacity in sensing How the na- 
tional presidential vote was likely to go. It may also be the ‘case that 
Manila, in contrast to the rest of the country, supported ‘congressional 
‘candidates mainly on the basis of their partisan connections with pres- 
.idential ticket mates rather than out of gratitude for past patronage and 
public works projects—i.e., that when Manila voters cast their votes for 
congressional candidates they were voting more than other Filipinos for 
a president and his congressional running mates than for a popular con- 
gressman. Some indication that this was the case may be seen in Figure 
4, which shows, especially for the years 1961,; 1965 and 1969, a surpris- 
ingly close relationship. between Manila’s voting, for congress and the 
presidency as well as between both of these and the national presiden- 
tial vote. For earlier years the three plotted lines, while not close to- 
gether, at least are in phase. But the national congressional cycle lags 
behind. 

‘One final observation may be drawn froni this examination of the 
presidential-congressional electoral cycle: Ferdinand Marcos’ unprece- 
dented second election to the Presidency was not as aberrant an electoral 
outcome as is generally assumed. While no other postwar President has 
been. elected twice in succession, this was due, except in the case of 
Macapagal, not to the voters’ disinclination to grant second terms to 
their presidents but to the accidents of death. Both Manuel Roxas and 
Ramon Magsaysay died during their first Presidential terms. Both of 
their Vice Presidents then won reelection on their own, giving their 
parties two successive terms in control of the Presidency as a result. Had 
Roxas and Magsaysay lived, it seems almost certain that these popular 
presidents too would have won second terms for themselves. Yet in view 
of the cyclical pattern of party alternation that is revealed in Figure 3, 
it seems unlikely that they or President Marcos would then have been 
succeeded directly by members of their own parties. 

We have. reviewed the pattern - of interparty competition for the 
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Figure 4, Presidential-Congressional Voting Linkage in Manila 
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nation as a whole. A look at some interregional differences may be 
of interest. These are shown in Table 2, a summary of various measures 
of interparty competition in congressional elections applied to the coun- 
try’s eight major regions. The findings in the table now are divided into 
two time periods, one for all of the prewar years, the other for the years 
following World War II. 

During the prewar period there were few elections that produced 
close interparty competition in the average district. The mean margin 
of competition was always greater than 10%—with the notable excep- 
tion of Manila where the margin was less than 10% of the vote in four 
of twelve prewar elections. In fact, in seven out of eight regions the 
Progresista and Democrata opposition won less than 20% of the vote 
in half or more of twelve pre-war elections. In the Southern Tagalog 
and Bicol provinces, this result occurred ten out of twelve times. The 
contrast between the Southern Tagalog region and Manila, where this 
occurred only three times, is noteworthy because the ‘Tagalog-speaking 
capital city is surrounded on all sides by Southern Tagalog provinces. 
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Clearly Manila was not, from a party-competitive point of MEW; much 
influenced by its linguistic environment. 

During the postwar period the margin of inter-party competition 
at congressional elections was generally narrower than before the war. 
There was no election year in which the Liberal Party received less than 
20% of the vote in any region, and the Nacionalista Party fell below 
that level only once in a single region—in Manila, which had been the 
most closely. competitive region before the war. Still, even during the 
postwar period, elections in which the margin between. the two parties 
was closer than 10% were in the distinct minoritiy. In no region did 
such closely contested elections take place in more than four out of 
seven of the postwar election years. And in the predominantly Muslim 
provinces of the South, which are not included in the prewar table since 
congressional elections were not held in that region prior to the first 
Philippine:Commonwealth elections of 1935, there was no postwar year 
in which the margin of interparty competition was ‘closer than 10%. 


Inter-candidate competition: As we noted wher we first -examined 
Figure 1, the margin of inter-candidate competition—i.e., the gap be- 
tween the percentages of votes won by the leading candidate and his 
closest rival, generally has been much narrower than the margin of 
interparty competition. The reason. for the difference between the two 
margins lies in the low degree of internal party discipline that usually 
has existed in Philippine political parties, and more specifically in the 
inability of party leaders to prevent several of their members from run- 
ning for the sarne congressional seat under the‘same party label. The 
presence of a greater number of candidates than there were parties 
should of itself have made inter-candidate margins smaller, on the aver- 
age, than interparty margins, For if each party were to- ‘have two candi- 
dates, the strength of the average candidate would be half that of the 
average party, and the margin between the first and second strongest 
candidate would be a smaller proportion of the total voté than the 
margin between the first and second party. 

The difference between the two margins was further increased by 
what politicians believed to be the advantage a candidate received as a 
result of being identified with the stronger’of the two parties. This be- 
lief resulted in the stronger party having more candidates running un- 
der its label than the weaker party. Since most candidates had personal 
followings, whose members were willing to go with them into whatever 
party they were led, this situation had the effect of swelling the total 
vote for the stronger party and thus of widening the margin of inter- 
party competition. But since there -were also substantial numbers of 
voters whose loyalty was basically attached to specific parties, the pres- 
ence of more candidates competing for the stronger party’s vote deprived 
that party of some of the advantages of its superior electoral strength. 
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The effect.was to narrow further the margin of inter-candidate competi- 
tion in the average’ district by putting individual candidates of the 
stronger party on more of an equal footing with the candidates of the 
weaker party. 

-- The fact that the stronger party was subject to more internal di- 
vision than was its.opponent meant that in not a few instances a con- 
gressional seat was captured by a candidate of the weaker party. This 
occurred in 6% of the prewar congressional races and in 15% of the 
contests ‘after tee war. For this reason, and also because certain regional 
patterns’ 6f party loyalty gave each party some enduring pockets of 
strength, the weaker party at any point in time usually was able to ob- 
tain a substantial number of seats in the. House despite the high am- 
plitude of the cyclical fluctuations in the overall national strengths of 
the two parties and the resulting wide margins of interparty competi- 
tion.. The percentage of House seats won-by the stronger party varied 
from the low of 50% received by the Liberals in 1946 to the high of 
82% won. by the Nacionalistas in 1969. The mean percentage of con- 
gressional. seats. won by whichever was the stronger congressional party 
of the day over the entire postwar period was 67%. However, the party 
that won the Presidency fell to a low point of 28% of the seats in the 
House in 1961, the year of Macapagal’s election to the Presidency and 
averaged 58% of the seats over the entire postwar period. 

It may also’ be useful to examine changes in the pattern of inter- 
candidate competition over time. A glance at Figure I reveals a gradual 
increase in the competitiveness of elections between 1907 and 1925. Per- 
haps this‘ means that fewer individuals were increasingly willing and 
able to ‘challenge established political leaders. But after 1925 no long- 
term changes in the pattern of inter-candidate competition are appar- 
ent. Still, there are some short-term changes that require explanation. 
The sudden upswing in the margin of victory of the leading candidate 
in 1935 that continued to 1938 is clearly associated with the decline of 
interparty competition during the same yéars. By 1935 Manuel Quezon 
was beyond challenge as the country’s political kingpin. The Democra- 
tas had been eliminated as an opposition party. Most of their members 
had become Nacionalistas. And Sergio Osmefia, who in 1922 and 1934 
had unsuccessfully contested Quezon’s bid to unseat him as the leader 
of the party, had accepted the Vice Presidential place on Quezon’s first 
Presidential ticket. In 1935, the need to maintain the good will of Os- 
meña’s followers appears to have led Quezon to allow the continuance 
of the old practice of having “free zone” elections in which various 
members of the same party could run against each other. But even in 
that year there was some decline in the closeness of inter-candidate com- 
petition, either because party discipline was beginning to be imposed 
or because the disappearance of the Democrata party had reduced the 
total number of candidates seeking congressional seats. By 1938 however, 
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as Figure ] suggests, Quezon found it possible to impose his preferred 
candidate in many congressional districts. Joseph Ralston Hayden’s ac- 
count of that election tells the story: 


As for the sitting Assemblymen as a group, Mr. Quezon took the 
lead in advocating their renomination and election, except in cases 
where “for considerations of grave importance, I cannot give even im- 
plicit consent to the nomination”. . . . He participated in the general 
campaign and where necessary aided individual Nacionalista candi- 
dates who were threatened with defeat. In a large proportion of Assem- 
bly districts, the Presidente’s cachet was sufficient to nominate and 
elect assemblymen. . . . f 

In the elections of 1938 Nacionalistas were elected in every one of 
the ninety-eight Assembly constituencies. Of the ninety-eight, campaign 
manager Benigno Aquino stated that seventy-two were official candi- 
dates, twenty-one ran in free-zone districts, and five were “rebel candi- 
dates.” In the opinion of the head of the Nacionalistas machine this was 
five too many, and it was reported in the press that he recommended 
to the Executive Commission of the party that Nacionalistas who ran 
against the official candidates should be disciplined. Among other penal- 
ties, the five who were elected should be deprived of any committee 
chairmanship in the national Assembly.5 


Unfortunately we do not have data for the congressional elections 
of 1941. What happened then, or what would have happened later had 
there been no war or had Quezon survived into the post-Independence 
period, may be left to speculation. At the first postwar, post-Quezon 
elections of 1946, however, the old pre-1935 level of inter-candidate com- 
petition reestablished itself. It was interrupted only slightly on two oc- 
casions thereafter: competition became less close once in 1949, the year 
of Quirino’s election, and again in 1969, the year of Marcos’ reelection. 
Both of these were years when a party retained its hold on the pres- 
idency and strengthened its position in the House of Representatives. 
Thus the widening margin of inter-candidate competition in those two 
years may reflect the special strength of “reelectionist” congressmen of 
the President’s party. ; 

We may turn now to interregional differences in the closeness of 
the inter-candidate margins. Here again it is useful to divide election 
years into periods and look at regional means for each period. The 
periods this time are the earlier of the two prewar periods, lasting from 
1907 to 1931, and the postwar period lasting from 1946 to 1969. We 
have omitted the short period between 1934 and 1938 since the number 
of years were so few and the short term fluctuations so high as to bring 
mean values based on them for individual regions into question. The 
data for the two periods are shown in Table 3. os 


5 Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines: A Study in National Development 
(New York: MacMillan Company, 1950), p. 442. 
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The prewar table shows a clear regional pattern. The regions with 
an inter-candidate competition mean smaller than the national mean of 
19% were all found in the Northern half of the archipelago. Those 
whose means were greater than the national mean were all in the South. 
The region with the lowest inter-candidate competition margin was 

‘Manila. During the postwar period there was no such neat geographic 
pattern. Northern and Southern regions were found on both the higher 
and lower sides of the national mean. Manila this time had reversed its 
position and had the highest margin of inter-candidate competition of 
all of the regions, while the Southern Tagalog region that surrounds it 
was among the regions with the narrowest margins of such competition. 
Perhaps the only clear pattern that emerges from the postwar portion 
of Table 3 is that the range of regional deviation from the national 
mean. of inter-candidate competition was smaller than before the war. 
All regions but Manila clustered within three percentage points of the 
national postwar mean. Thus, in respect to the degree of inter-candidate 
competition, the Philippines, over time, became more homogeneous: 

We have noted differences over time and region in the closeness of 
inter-candidate competition. The question remains, however, as to what 
meaning we may attribute to the existence of a close or wide margin of 
such competition at a given place or time. Hayden’s account of the 
elections of 1935 suggests that in that year a wide margin can be attrib- 
uted to Quezon’s disinclination to allow free-zone elections at a time 
when few candidates tried to run under any but the Nacionalista party 
label. Thus in 1935. and probably also in 1938, a wide margin meant 
effective central party control, and a narrow margin the lack of such 
control. But this meaning probably cannot be assigned to closeness or 
non-closeness in years when no coordinated attempt was made to limit 
the number of candidates, or in years of active two-party competition. 

Another possible explanation of a wide margin of inter-candidate 
competition is the presence of a high degree of consensus, corporateness, 
or discipline among the electorate of a constituency. Such unity can 
bring handsome rewards to the community concerned. Individual towns 
in the Philippines often found it to their advantage to deliver the votes 
of almost all of their inhabitants to a given congressional candidate in 
return for a promise that, if he won, the town would be rewarded with 
an extra-large public works project. The unity that makes possible such 
bloc voting, or the disunity that prevents it, may have different expla- 
nations in different places, however. It may be inherent in a locality. It 
may be the result of skillful political leadership. Or it may be the re- 
sult of coercion. Thus there aré some constituencies that because of 
their heterogeneous linguistic composition, ecological divisions such 
as those between upland and lowland towns, or a traditional rivalry be- 
tween the more and the less urban towns, routinely divide their votes 
between candidates drawn from these competing locations. 

But even homogeneous towns and districts differ widely in the 
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degree to: which they are divided by loyalties to rival leaders. In some 
localities a single political leader or family, by virtue of a massive expen- 
diture of personal wealth and the use of good connections with national 
power holders, held exclusive political leadership for a period of time. 
In others there was no strong leader, or there were several rival leaders 
or families whose bitter competition regularly produced closely con- 
tested elections, Since these very different patterns often existed in ad- 
jacent, towns. or districts, ecological or developmental explanations for 
them. are not very promising. 

Finally, a lack of competition may be the result of coercion. This 
explanation ` is most likely to have validity when’ the inter-candidate 
margin is very large—i.e., when one candidate wins almost all of the 
votes. In such cases it may be that he did so by intimidating the sup- 
porters of his opponents or the opponents themselves. Thus, while the 
shares of the total congressional votes received by the winners in the 
model congressional districts at all postwar elections were between 50% 
and 55%, there were a few contests in which the winner received over 
90% of the votes. This was the case in certain districts in Pampanga and 
Tarlac in 1946, in Negros Occidental in 1949, and in Ilocos Norte, Ilocos 
Sur, Abra, Cagayan, and Surigao Del Norte in 1969. Those who are 
familiar with the political histories of these provinces may conclude 
that coercion did in fact help to account for some of these landslide 
elections. However, the opposite conclusion need not be drawn from 
the opposite voting pattern. An even division of votes between two can- 
didates does not prove that there was no coercion, as it is quite possible 
in such a case that rival political kingpins in different towns of the same 
congressional district coerced the voters in their respective bailiwicks 
to vote for different candidates. 

There are thus many possible explanations for the closeness or lack 
of closeness of inter-candidate competition. It would be unwise there- 
fore to atempt to assign any deeper meaning to this measure aside from 
its manifest meaning: that elections were closely contested or not. We 
can do no more than report macro-level variation in closeness of com- 
petition over time and between regions, speculate on some of their ob- 
vious political consequences, and leave explanations to those who wish 
to.inquire in detail into the political histories and ecological peculiar- 
ities of specific congressional districts. 


Turnover 


One reason for the Philippine Congress showing little concern for 
devising and sustaining coherent, long-range programs for the country’s 
development was the very high rate of turnover among the active par- 
ticipants in the legislative process. Legislators who knew that their 
chances of keeping their seats for more than a term or two were slight, 
as was the case during much of the period studied, quite understand- 
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ably concentrated their efforts upon the quick distribution of rewards 
to their constituents and to themselves rather than to long-range proj- 
ects. Philippine culture, in any case, predisposed them to a concern with 
such short-range goals. 

We have measures of two types of turnover: the frequency with 
which one party replaced the other as recipient of the largest number of 
votes, as well as the frequency with which one office holder was actually 
replaced by another. The national mean values for both leading party 
turnover and incumbent turnover are given in Figure 5, which allows 


Figure 5. Leading Party and Incumbent Turn-over in Congressional Elections, 
1909-1969 
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us to compare the two types of turnover and to explore their interrela- 
tionship. During almost all of the prewar years the rate of party turn- 
over was very much lower than the rate of incumbent turnover. ‘This 
was a time when the Nacionalista Party held many seats continually, 
but individual Nacionalista politicians were allowed to compete with 
one another and replace each other as congressmen. After the war, how- 
ever, the two turnover plots moved much closer together. In 1957 they 
joined, and in some other years they came close to doing so, In such 
years, apparently, when an incumbent was turned out of office, he was 
almost always defeated by a candidate of the opposing party, not by 
one of his own party mates. It remains unclear, however, whether an 
incumbent was replaced because the voters were dissatisfied with his 
party or because, having become dissatisfied with the incumbent, the 
voters turned to his most prominent opponent, who was usually a mem: 
ber of the opposite party. 
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Leading party turnover: Party and candidate turnover may now be ex- 
amined separately. Figure 5 shows that the rate of party turnover both 
before and after World War II varied considerably in different years. 
Some reasons for these short-term fluctuations in the rate of party turn- 
over become apparent when one examines turnover in conjunction with 
two of our earlier interparty competition variables with the help of 
Figure 6. These two interparty competition variables are the mean per- 
centage of Nacionalista congressional votes in congressional districts and 
the mean percentage difference in the congressional districts between the 
congressional votes for the strongest and second strongest parties—i.e., 
the interparty competition margin. Party turnover is shown also, except 
that it has been inverted so that the line shown now represents leading 
party continuity. 

Figure 6. A Comparison of the Nacionalista Congressional Vote, Leading Party 
Continuity, and Inter-Party Competition, 1907-1969 
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During the prewar years, the lines for Nacionalista party strength 
and interparty competition regularly rise and fall together, while the 
line showing leading party retention parallels them somewhat less close- 
ly. Several reasons for these prewar relationships may be suggested. Be- 
fore the war, the Nacionalista party was consistently the stronger of the 
two parties in the great majority of districts. Therefore, when the vote 
for that party increased, the gap between the strengths of the two parties 
in the average district increased as well. And when the vote for the 
Nacionalista party decreased, the interparty competition margin be- 
came more narrow. Similarly, when the vote for the Nacionalistas in- 
creased, there was more continuity in the leading party. 
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During the postwar period, after. the Nacionalistas rode to power 
on the coattails of Magsaysay and established what, except for 1965, was 
to be an enduring position of ascendancy in the Congress, the lines 
showing the vote for Nacionalista congressional candidates and the dif- 
ference in strength between the first and second party rise and fall to- 
gether once again. The leading party continuity line again shows some- 
what greater independence of the two other lines. Continuity was low- 
est—i.e., the turnover rate was highest—in 1949 and 1953. The first of 
these was the year of Quirino’s election when his Liberal partymates in 
Congress won a majority of the votes after having previously received a 
minority. The second was the year of Magsaysay’s election when the 
majority of the congressional vote swung back to the Nacionalistas. 
Leading party retention was highest, i.e., turnover was lowest, in 1961, 
the year. of Macapagal’s election when the Nacionalista congressional 
vote remained high even though a Liberal briefly captured the Pres- 
idency. 


Incumbent turnover: Several observations are suggested by the plot for 
the mean national incumbent turnover in Figure 5. First, while there 
were cyclical fluctuations from year to year, a downward trend line can 
be fitted across these fluctuations over the entire period 1907 to 1979. 
Thus with the passage of time, Filipino voters seem to have been in- 
creasingly disposed to reelect their congressmen. Second, both during 
the prewar and postwar periods, the declining incumbent turnover line 
displays the same slope as do the lines showing the rate of party turn- 
over. But while during the postwar period the two lines run roughly 
along the same course, they are merely parallel to each other during the 
prewar. period, for at any point in time candidate turnover is much 
greater than party turnover. This suggests that incumbent turnover has 
a dynamic of its own, but that it is also related, to party turnover, 
though in different ways before and after World War II. 

As something independent of the changing nature of the party sys- 
tem, or of the popularity of individual parties, the long-term decline in 
the rate of incumbent turnover may be explained by contextual fac- 
tors. During the early years of the century, district level political leader- 
ship was in the hands of landowning members of the local gentry for 
whom politics was a part-time avocation. In Spanish times, mayoral 
offices had been passed back and forth among members of local illustrado 
families, with no individual holding office for more than a few years in 
succession. In American times, what appears to have been a Spanish 
prohibition against long-term incumbencies was lifted. But for time, 
one may infer, those members of the landed gentry who sought election 
for the higher congressional offices opened to them in 1907 still were 
content to rotate these offices among themselves. Hence the high rate of 
turnover noted during the early years of elections. 

During the later years, however, major changes in the character of 
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the political leadership and ‘of the electorate took place. The extension 
to all adults of the franchise, which initially had been restricted on the 
basis of property, literacy, and sex, and the extension of primary and 
then secondary education to a growing portion of the voting population, 
produced an increasingly large and self-assertive electorate that no 
longer was content to vote deferentially for whomever the local gentry 
put up for office. Increasingly voters expected rewards in return for their 
votes. This development in turn brought into being a new breed of 
professional politicians who were adept at providing such rewards, and 
who to different degrees in various parts of the country began to re- 
place the old part-time gentry leadership. For these new professional 
politicians, politics was a lifelong occupation, and uninterrupted access 
to power was a precondition for their survival or success. They were less 
willing, therefore, to relinquish their offices to other local leaders, and 
made a more determined effort to be reelected. The growing availabil- 
ity of government funds for public works funds and patronage, and the 
increasing opportunities for self-enrichment by office holders, provided 
those in office with the public and private resources needed to finance 
successful campaigns for reelection. Thus, over the long run, the re- 
election of congressmen became increasingly common. This interpreta- 
tion is supported by two additional variables plotted in Figure 5. One 
of these, the percentage of districts where no incumbent ran, slopes 
downwards over time as does incumbent turnover. It shows that during 
the early years many incumbents simply retired from politics after serv- 
ing a term or two. But as time went on, their disposition to seek re- 
election increased. The other variables, percentage of districts where 
incumbents ran and lost, shows no long-term increase or decrease. In 
short, change in the rate of incumbent turnover was more a function of 
the decisions of incumbents than of their rejection by the electorate. 

Yet, a congressman’s chance of being reelected was not unaffected 
by national and local patterns of interparty competition. During the 
prewar period, as the Nacionalista Party became increasingly dominant 
—i.e., as the rate of party turnover declined—incumbent congressmen, 
most of whom were Nacionalistas, became increasingly secure in their 
seats. While they were often challenged and defeated by members of 
their own party, they at least became more secure against the additional 
threat of strong opposition party candidates. This explains the prewar 
parallel trend of incumbent and party turnover. After the war, however, 
when lively interparty competition was the norm, an incumbent con- 
gressman’s most serious challenger usually was the leading candidate of 
the opposing party. If he was replaced, party control of his seat was 
likely to change as well. Conversely, if there was no strong challenger 
from outside his party, the incumbent’s hold on his seat was fairly se- 
cure, This hold is reflected in the similarities between both the direction 
and the levels of the postwar incumbent and party turnover lines. 

We have not included here data on party and incumbent turnover 
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for individual regions. However, an examination of these data revealed 
one interesting deviant region during the postwar period. For both in- 
cumbents and parties the mean turnover rate for 1949-1969 for the 
Muslim provinces was 72%—much higher than for any other region. 
Earlier we had attributed the region’s high rate of party turnover to 
the special need of an ethnic minority, residing in an underdeveloped 
region, to support whatever Christian leaders were in power in Manila. 
To this we may now add the observation that Philippine Muslim society 
is fragmented into the many personal followings of different traditional 
leaders. Their shifting coalitions, designed to propel various leaders 
into modern positions of elective office, may account for the high rate 
of incumbent turnover in the region. Both party and incumbent turn- 
over together help to explain why Philippine Muslim society rarely has 
presented a united front in its attempt to come to terms with the 
Christian majority. 


Conclusions 


Our inquiry into competition in Philippine congressional elections 
has shown us an electoral system operating within a constitutional 
framework of separated powers quite similar to that of the United 
States, upon which it was consciously modeled. But it employed in- 
formal political structures and responded to voter behavior in a man- 
ner fundamentally different from the American system of Presidential- 
Congressional government. We found a competitive two-party system 
that superficially resembled that of the United States. But both of the 
major competing parties were identical alliances of local political lead- 
ers, supported by socially heterogeneous personal clienteles rather than 
by distinctive sectors of the electorate. And both parties were devoid of 
intrinsic symbolistic meaning. Except for a few years during the 1930s, 
the parties were unable to inculcate habits of straight party voting in 
their followers or to impose party discipline upon their candidates and 
elected officials. 

The partisan linkage between the President and Congress was not 
clear. Except in Manila, thus, the voters appear to have seen no need to: 
support a new President with a Congress controlled by his party mates. 
Three out of four Presidents, when their party first won the Presidency 
after a period of time out of power, found half or less of the seats in the 
House under the control of their party. Only after a new President had 
distributed patronage among his congressional party mates for four 
years was their dominance of the House assured. But since many of these 
party mates could not be relied upon to support their President's major 
legislative measures, Philippine Presidents, especially during their first 
terms in office, had little choice but to encourage party-switching by 
members of the opposition or, failing this, to create personal legislative 
alliances with as many individual opposition congressmen as possible 
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by means of the generous distribution of largesse. Thus “pork barrel,” 
patronage, and various forms of corruption played a large part in the 
processes of Philippine government and politics in general and in the 
exercise of presidential leadership in particular. 

But such cross-party distribution of favors gave electoral strength 
to those congressmen who supported the President in legislative mat- 
ters while carrying the banner of the opposition party, and thus helped 
the opposition to maintain itself while awaiting a comeback. And this 
comeback was hastened by chronic internal dissension within the Pres- 
ident’s party between old party loyalists and those who had recently 
joined the party for opportunistic reasons. This situation helps to ac- 
count for the short duration of the electoral cycle, and for the short- 
term calculations of those in power. A party that could routinely expect 
to be thrown out after two terms, no matter how well it had attempted 
to perform its task, had no strong incentive to propose slow-starting, 
long-term programs for the country’s development. Party responsibil- 
ity has no meaning under such conditions. 

’ Even if one party had been able to attain lasting hegemony after 
the war, as did the Nacionalistas before the war, the prospects for long- 
range congressional planning and follow-through would not have been 
much improved. As the prewar data showed, there was a high rate of 
turnover in the occupants of congressional seats even during the years 
of almost complete Nacionalista Party dominance. In the United States, 
roughly 90% of the members of each House of Representatives who 
have sought reelection have been reelected. In the Philippines, over half 
of the members of each new House have been freshmen. What gave 
that body some continuity, and a measure of internal leadership, was a 
handful of extraordinary congressmen who were elected from their dis- 
tricts again and again and who were looked to by their neophyte fellows 
for tutelage. But with the odds so strongly weighed against congressmen 
who hoped to make careers of legislative service, and with the initial 
cost of winning a congressional seat through massive vote-buying so 
high, it is not surprising that many congressmen should devote more 
attention to recouping and profiting from their investments as quickly 
as possible than to establish reputations for party loyalty or the cham- 
pionship of programs. 

Given such a chronically disorganized and unstable congress, how 
have different presidents gone about the task of attempting to assure 
congressional support for their legislative programs? Manuel Quezon, 
the country’s strongest and most enduring constitutional leader, did so 
by helping to bring the prewar Nacionalista Party to a position of near- 
ly monopolistic power, by making himself the unchallenged leader of 
that party, and then by using the powerful levers of patronage to disci- 
pline the party’s rank and file. He accomplished this feat through the 
skillful employment of the popular issue of nationalism, through extra- 
ordinary personal charisma, and through the effective use of the rewards 
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and. punishments that the American colonial regime left in the hands 
of the head Philippine participant in the Commonwealth government. 
He was aided in no small degree by the statesmanlike willingness of the 
first leader of the Nacionalista Party, Sergio Osmefia, to accept after 
1935 the role of a loyal second-in-command. 

Since Quezon, however, no Philippine President has been able to 
repeat this feat by democratic means. Magsaysay, during his short 
period in office, exercised genuine charismatic leadership over the masses 
though not over the educated stratum, and it was rumored before his 
death that he was planning to form a new party that would be more 
fully under his control than were the Nacionalistas. Whether he would 
have succeeded, in the face of his growing unpopularity among old- 
guard politicians, is uncertain. Aside from Magsaysay, no other Pres- 
ident has come close to Quezon in achieving personal popularity with 
the electorate. Other postwar Presidents have found it necessary to rely 
increasingly upon the distribution of money and other favors, and on 
occasion on some extralegal tampering with the tabulation of ballots, in 
order to win reelection for themselves and to build support in the 
Congress. The disbursement of public and private funds prior to elec- 
tions grew to such a scale in recent years as to drastically deplete the 
country’s dollar reserves during each Presidential election year and to 
lead an increasing number of thoughtful Filipinos to wonder whether 
democratic elections were worth their cost. 

At the same time, an increasingly cynical electorate showed itself 
ever less willing to deliver the votes for which they had been rewarded 
in advance. Thus it came about that a President who had brought pre- 
election spending to level of magnitude unprecedented among his pre- 
decessors, without thereby assuring that his family or party could long 
maintain themselves in power by democratic means, extended his ten- 
ure in office by means of a different sort. He accomplished this by direct- 
ing his supporters in the Constitutional Convention to adopt a parlia- 
mentary form of government in place of the Presidential-Congressional 
one, by declaring a state of martial law, by dismissing the old Congress 
and disbanding the political parties, by jailing his most vociferous cri- 
tics, and by assuming sole power to rule indefinitely at his own pleasure. 
But lest Marcos be judged too harshly by champions of constitutional. 
democracy, it must be stated that few Filipinos, educated or uneducated, 
mourned in 1972 the demise of the Congress and of the old political 
parties. These, it is sad to report, had gone far towards discrediting 
themselves in the eyes of the public. Now, seven years later, Filipinos:in 
growing numbers have come to recognize some of the previously un- 
noticed advantages of a freely elected government, if not of the old: 
Congress. But it seems unlikely that they will see either of these again 
in the near future. 

Still one may speculate as to what evolutionary changes might have 
occurred in the informal structure of politics had there been no change 
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in the Constitution, no declaration of martial law, or—a possible alter- 
native course of development that we have not discussed—no revolution. 
Nothing in our data suggests that there would have been a move away 
from a competitive two-party system. Yet if one makes projections from 
several patterns of secular change that revealed themselves over the past 
six decades, one may infer that interregional differences in various as- 
pects of voting behavior would have continued to decrease—i.e., that 
the nation would have become politically more uniform; that the mar- 
gin of interparty and inter-candidate competition at congressional elec- 
tions would not have changed greatly but that the rate of incumbent 
turnover, if not of party turnover, would have continued to decline. 
Several of these trends suggest that an increasing proportion of the 
voters were developing stable loyalties to political parties and Icaders, 
though the process was slow. In addition, if we can assume that Manila 
was in some sense more politically “developed” than the predominantly 
rural regions of the country, and that the behavior of its voters repre- 
sented the wave of the future for the whole archipelago, then we can 
find considerable significance in the evidence that Manila voters to a 
lesser degree than their provincial cousins judged their congressmen on 
the basis of their ability to channel governmental funds into their dis- 
tricts, and to a greater degree used their votes at congressional elections 
to signal their support for, or opposition to, the standard bearer of the 
political party to which their congressmen belonged. Perhaps provincial 
voters would in time have learned to do the same. 
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UNIVERSITY ADMISSIONS POLICIES 
IN CHINA, 1970-1978 


Dale Bratton* 


EDUCATION HAS BEEN THE Focus of considerable ideo- 
logical struggle and political strife in a wide variety of countries with 
both socialist and non-socialist political systems, Education is widely 
seen as a critical element in developing programs and in social reform. 
At the same time there has been increasing concern in both developed 
and developing countries over the soundness of conventional academic 
education. 

In this broad context, the past decade in China saw one of the 
greatest experiments in educational reform ever attempted in modern 
times. It is therefore important, not only for understanding China’s de- 
velopment but also for general theory of education, to come to grips 
with this experiment and its outcome.! In doing so, we may gain from 
combining abstract and empirical views. While Chinese educational 
problems can only be properly appreciated within their own social set- 
ting, they are also relevant to and understandable in terms of general 
theory. What follows here is an attempt to analyze some of the workings 
of Chinese education in a more systematic way. 

This analysis will deal specifically with one concrete aspect of the 
Chinese educational system—university admissions practices. This par- 
ticular topic is central to the system as a whole. University admissions 
practices exert strong influences on the operations of the whole system, 
shaping the purposes of the lower schools, the possibilities for social 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, March 30-April 1, 1979, in Los An- 
geles. The author is grateful to the Institute for Policy Science, Saitama University, 
Japan, for its generous support of research and writing time during the preparation 
of this paper. 

1A recent example of continuing strong interest in the world significance of 
the Chinese experiment is the reaction of Mary Berry, Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation at HEW, to her China trip in the autumn of 1977. See “The Politics of 
Thinking About China,” Change: The Magazine of Learning, 10:2 (February 1978), 
pp. 36-39. 
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mobility through education, the adequacy of providing society with 
trained talent, etc. Also, and not coincidentally, university admissions 
practices have been viewed by the Chinese leadership as an especially 
sensitive policy issue, and even on occasion as the most important issue 
in the political struggle between leadership lines. 

In attempting to explore and clarify some of the issues involved in: 

admissions policies, I propose to compare two simplified models of ad- 
missions practices. These models are, not surprisingly, called the exam- 
ination model and the recommendation model. I shall briefly describe 
the familiar basic elements of these models, and then analyze some rela- 
tionships between their characteristics and a range of policy concerns. 
The models represent a simplification in that neither the examination 
nor the recommendation method of choosing university entrants has 
ever been fully and exclusively implemented in post-1949 China. At the 
same time I refer to some concrete examples of the effects of elements 
from each model in Chinese practice. This combination of abstract and 
empirical approaches should help bring out issues embedded in the 
often blurred realities. 
’ In the examination model, secondary school students are all eligible 
upon graduation to apply for university admission. Applicants take na- 
tional standardized entrance examinations in specified subjects from the 
secondary curriculum. Those who pass the exams are centrally allocated 
to the university places available according to their test scores and their 
stated ‘preference of university and major subject. Those who do not 
pass the exams are assigned to other futures, including transfer to: the 
countryside in the case of urban graduates who cannot be placed in ur- 
ban jobs. This simple model resembles the admissions system in pre- 
Cultural Revolution and post-1976 China, in the U.S.S.R., and, except 
for the extreme centralization of the place allocations and cdicate 
assignments, in many other countries that use examinations. 

In the recommendation model, secondary school graduates are all 
assigned jobs, including transfer to the countryside in the case of urban 
graduates who cannot be found urban jobs. Anyone with a minimum of 
two years work experience and academic knowledge equivalent to secon- 
dary schooling is eligible to apply for university admission. All appli- 
cants are screened by their work units according to intellectual ability, 
work record, and political quality (good character), in increasing order. 
of importance. Work units recommend a given number of applicants.to 
higher authorities, according to quotas broken down from provinces 
through intervening administrative divisions. Final assignment of uni- 
versity places is made by consultation between provincial authorities 
and accepting universities. Successful applicants expect assignment to 
their original work units upon university graduation. Unsuccessful ap- 
plicants remain in their present jobs. This model resembles the admis- 
sions system in China from 1970-1976, and has some similarities to re- 
forms attempted in Tanzania and Cuba. 

Let us then proceed to the main task, which is to raise a series of 
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questions about the relations between these two models and Chinese 
realities. Does the model have appropriate roots in China’s own experi- 
ence and needs? It has been widely argued that the examination model 
is. inappropriate for China because its roots are in the educational sys- 
tems of wealthy countries in Europe and America, and also in the indis- 
eriminately borrowed Soviet system. Since these countries have very dif- 
ferent circumstances from China, a model based on their experiences 
works out badly in China. The recommendation model is said to be 
superior because it is truer to the Chinese experience, as expressed in 
the Kangta and minban spirit of the Yenan educational system.? Kangta 
evoked some powerful symbolic appeals. In the wartime setting, political 
and technical skills had been closely and successfully associated at Kangta 
and other base-area colleges. Also the Kangta experience had been part 
of.a vital success in the Party’s absorption and subordination of a large 
contingent of intellectuals and students. But the base-area colleges were 
not the true tertiary level of a comprehensive, general purpose, vertically 
integrated school system for the base areas. Their curricula were much 
more limited in scope and purpose than that, and many of their best 
students did not come from the base-area lower schools. Rather many of 
the students were young intellectuals who had studied in the conven- 
tional schools of the coastal cities and then gone to the base areas in the 
turmoil following the Japanese invasion.’ A thematically similar epi- 
sode occurred just after liberation when the new regime raided the con- 
ventional universities for educated cadres. The recommendation model, 
then run along minban selection principles, cannot duplicate the full 
ensemble of elements that went into the Yenan era success with higher 
education, that is, it cannot duplicate an environment in which schools 
run by revolutionary authorities draw on students from other schools 
run by non-revolutionary authorities. On the argument from origins, 
the examination and recommendation models are at least equally in- 
appropriate for contemporary China. 

` How well does each model contribute to the identification and de- 
velopment of talent that will benefit from higher education? A crucial 
issue here is of course the definition of “talent.” The examination model 
défines talent as the ability to do well in the specified subjects of the 
secondary curriculum, or, more charitably, defines talent as something 
adequately sampled by tests in those academic subjects, Seeing talent 
this way has the advantage of making it readily identifiable, and makes 
its quantification and ranking feasible and convenient. Also it can be 


2“Chinese Cities Hold Exhibitions on Anti-Japanese Military and Political 
College,” NCNA (English), October 23,. 1966; in Survey of Mainland China Press 
(SCMP), No. 3809 (October 27, 1966), p. 26. i Sen 
- -3 Jane L. Price, Cadres, Commanders, and Gommissars: The Training of the 
Chinese Communist Leadership, 1920-1945 (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1976), 
Chapter 8. “If Peking was a student city before its loss [to the enemy], then Yenan 
has been a student city since the loss of Peking and Tientsin.” Ma Chin, quoted on 
p. 185. See also John Israel and Donald W. Klein, Rebels and Bureaucrats: China’s 
December Jers (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976), Chapter V. 
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argued that the narrow definition of talent implied by the examination 
model is appropriate, in that higher education is a specific activity, some- 
what narrow in scope. Schooling is a specialized sector, and performance 
in the lower levels is a good predictor of performance in the higher 
levels as well. 

But when it comes to its effect on the development of talent, the 
examination model is often faulted for influencing the lower schools, 
their teachers, and the pupils to shape their behavior as if any knowl- 
edge or abilities outside the examination subjects were not part of 
“talent”; indeed, as if “talent” means only the parts of those subjects 
likely to appear on the test papers. While facilitating the identification 
of certain specific talents, the examination model dampens the oor 
ment of talent defined more broadly.4 

` ‘The recommendation model implies a broader definition of ee 
as involving the general worth of the individual, including. both his 
mental abilities and his character, particularly in the sense of willing- 
ness to commit all his abilities to social purposes.5 The model assumés 
that this general worth is judged better in personal than in impersonal 
assessments, and that these assessments are best made by those who have 
worked with the applicant in his unit. The model offers no simple way 
of quantifying or interpersonally ranking the results of the assessments of 
talent made locally. It may well be argued that the recommendation 
model stimulates a usefully broad search for talents of many kinds. And 
it may better predict, with its character component, how much contri- 
bution to society the applicant will make if he gets to become a univer- 
sity graduate. It may also, however, predict much less well how the ap- 
plicant will cope with university studies, since it has only a weak linkage 
with that consideration. How “good” a person is now may be a reliable 
measure of how “good” a person will be later, but not say much about 
who will do better at advanced studies.§ 

The two models have somewhat different implications for the dis- 
tribution of talent among the population. The examination model 
makes no prior assumptions about this distribution. This model is able 
simultaneously to form an estimate of the actual distribution and to 
allocate places on the basis of the discovered distribution. The recom- 
mendation model, however, does not easily, and on its own assumptions 
should not readily, make accurate comparisons of candidates at levels 
above the original unit. Therefore this model tends to imply the use a 


4“Sensibly Do a Good Job in the Enrollment of University Students,” Renmin 
ae (EAR June 20, 1973; in Current Background (CB), No. 996 (October 31, 
1973 

+S, the specialist vs. the all-rounder, see Franz Schurmann, Ideology and 
Organization in Communist China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966), 
esp. pp. 232-233. 

6 See “March Forward on the Road to Redness and Vocational Proficiency,” 
RMRB, August 8, 1973; in SCMP, No. 5440 (August 21, 1973), p. 40; and “Talking 
from a Test on the Molecular Formula of ‘666, ” RMRB, September 22, 1973; in 
CB, No. 1007 (May 17, 1974), p. 11. 
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‘a prior estimation of the distribution of talent in order to issue quotas 
-for places to be filled downward from province through intervening sub- 
divisions to work units. We do not know very much about the actual 
process of making such quota allotments in 1970-1976. But it is clear 
that typically quotas were broken down to the enterprise scale.7 The ac- 
curacy of identification of talent in this model therefore depends on the 
accuracy of the quota allotments (and such subsequent consultative ad- 
justments as are made up the line), and a quite high possibility of error 
‘is thereby introduced. Furthermore, it seems likely (on the known ex- 
‚perience of quota systems, from commodity rationing to electoral appor- 
tioning) that some minimum allotment would tend to be assigned even 
to those eligible units least likely to have worthy candidates. Not a pos- 
sible, but a definite error factor results in that case. 

A related point concerns the possibility that an applicant who 
would deserve acceptance in comparison with others under final consid- 
eration might be wrongly screened out at earlier stages of consideration. 
‘In the examination model this possibility arises only once, when the 
‘Individual decides whether or not to sit the examinations. Potentially 
‘significant talent is lost that way, of course, usually as the result of a 
cumulative process under: which some bright youths do not learn to 
think of themselves as university material on their way through the 
lower schools, But in the recommendation model, such wrong decisions 
can be made at the several review stages from work unit up to province. 
-And these decisions are cumulative, as I know of no evidence for 1970- 
1976 of any regular right of appeal against the decision of recommend- 
-ing bodies from work unit on up. 

The two models, as one would expect, have quite different impli- 
‘cations for the degree ‘of public involvement in the identification of 
talent. In the examination model the public (pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents, etc.) is faced with a set of centrally specified characteristics of 
-talent, and can only try to satisfy them as best it can. The public role is 
‘largely responsive rather than creative. The recommendation model, 
however, involves a large number of local assessments, and these can be 
‘the occasion for serious public discussion of the meaning of talent, the 
purposes of providing access to higher education, etc. And these discus- 
‘sions occur in a context made more meaningful by the fact that they will 
‘influence the actual choice of successful aspirants for higher education. 
‘Both these roles for the public involve potential political hazards, In the 
examination model, there may be public resentment at being frozen out 
of the important decisions. In the recommendation model, there could 
‘emerge unmanageable demands for more or different access to higher 
‘education. Since university places were allocated to enterprises rather 


, 7 Brief descriptions are in Marianne Bastid-Bruguière, “Higher Education in 
the People’s Republic of China,” Science and Technology in the People’s Republic 
.of China (Paris: OECD, 1977), pp. 121-122; and Suzanne Pepper, “Education and 
‘Revolution: The ‘Chinese Model’ Revised,” Asian Survey, XVIIL:9 (September 1978), 
p. 869. mis Ys . 
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than directly to individuals, organizational rivalries over quotas did 
sometimes arise. And such rivalries could be repeatedly encountered 
going down the hierarchy, as between neighboring communes, but then 
also between the brigades within a particular commune.® 

There was also evidently some tendency to shift the assessment from 
the community at large to the pool of educated applicants themselves.? 
In some frontier construction corps, the local unit and the pool of ap- 
plicants were nearly identical, and in some of these cases those to be 
recommended were simply elected by their peers.1° The recommenda- 
tion model is said to have the virtue of taking into account the appli- 
cant’s record in actual work settings, and not only his mental ability. 
But the examination model also measures work-type characteristics of 
diligence, cooperation, etc. I was particularly struck by this while recent- 
ly observing the Japanese educational system at work—definitely the 
right word. And it has been suggested that Japanese employers also view 
the matter in this light.14 

There is a difference between the two models arising from the point 
in the life cycle at which they select talent for further education. One 
of the advantages in taking youth straight out of secondary school for 
university studies, in the examination model, is their freedom from 
other entanglements. On the basis of their record in prior studies and 
examinations, they are believed to have a high potential for achieve- 
ment. But no particular organization or production unit knows and 
values these youths as proven strong contributors to the immediate task. 
The recommendation model, however, does ask functional organiza- 
tions to develop the capacities of young people and then to. release some 
of the best that have emerged, and even some skilled older workers of 
lively mentality, for university studies. Reluctance to grant such releases 
seems a particularly likely impulse (which political pressure may of 
course be mobilized to counter) when wages are artificially controlled 
and job mobility legally restricted, mostly relieving the organization of 
any serious costs for keeping emergent talents. There is some evidence 
from 1970-1976 of actual reluctance of this kind occurring, and con- 
sequent disillusionment with the recommendation model on the part of 
some deserving applicants held back in this manner.!? In some other 


8 Alexander Casella, “Recent Developments in China’s University Recruitment 
System, ” China Quarterly, No. 62 (June 1975), p. 300. 
. 9*Reforming the System of Student Tovollment Is Geared to the Need of 
‘Consolidating the Dictatorship o the Proletariat,” RMRB, September 22, 1973; in 
CB, No. 1007 (May 17, 1974), p 

10 See Leo A. Orleans, ee Sine and Technical Manpower,” Senee and’ Tech- 
nology in the People’s Republic of China (Paris: OECD, 1977), p 

11 Ronald Dore, The Diploma Disease: Education, Qullication and Develop- 
ment r (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1976), p. 
; 12 “Grasp the Work of Selecting and Sending of Workers to Universities As an 
Important Political Task,” Guangming Ribao (GMRB), September 23,. 1970; in 
SCMP, No. 4751 (October 5, 1970), p. 4; and “Selecting and Sending Students to 
University Is Serious Political Work,” RMRB, June 20, 1973; in CB, No. 996 (Oc- 
tober 31, 1973), p. 29. 
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cases; there wasa -tendency toward the other extreme—i.e., ‘of -treating 
the recommendation for higher studies asia reward to senior workers for 
valuable prior service, and the consequent selection of older workers 
with little real potential for.further intellectual development.®! ` 

10 There are point-in-the-life-cycle considérations relating to thé two 
models and anxieties over opportunities for educational mobility. -The 
examination model focusses those anxieties.on secondary school subjects, 
and then resolves them decisively into. success or disappointment with 
the examinations at- the time of secondary school graduation. The rec- 
ommendation model diffuses opportunity anxieties over a broader range 
of behaviors, which may be to the good. But it also defers the resolution 
of those anxieties for at least two further years of required work experi- 
énce: We may ask what the. main contribution: of this requirement ‘is, 
and ‘suggest that’ it is character’ development rather than mental de- 
velopment that may be added by this experience. But the hoped-for 
gain in character is partially vitiated by the prolongation of opportunity 
anxieties, which distracts the would-be university entrant from thé task 
of emotionally absorbing his work experience.14 Along these lines, and 
similar to a suggestion of Ronald Dore’s,!5 the’ character-building role 
of required work experience might be better served if selection decisions 
for university admission were made at the end of secondary schooling, 
but the accepted applicants were required to put in two years’ work 
experience before actually commencing higher studies, 

- _ A quantitative consideration that affects the operation of the two 
models is ‘the number of university placés ‘made ‘available in total. If 
there are relatively few university places, ‘then the narrower but more 
precise, or measurable and rankable, talent specifications of the exam- 
‘ination model become more attractive, on efficiency and equity grounds. 
‘If there can be'a relatively larger number of university places, then there 
is room to. put more trust in the multiplicity of local judgments on 
candidates, enough students to obtain adequate numbers of successfully 
trained graduates even with many failures of broadly recommended 
people to master specific subjects, and'room for a looser correspondence 
between higher education and manpower planning. The irony here is 
‘that ‘the number of places made availablé-in universities relative to the 
number of secondary school graduates was much smaller during the 
‘1970-1976 ‘experiment with recommendation ‘practices than in the 


: “is Zhou Peiyuan mentioned the presence at, Beijing University of ‘ “veteran 
‘workers [who] are much older than our ordinary students. They do not hive a 
higher formal education but they are very loyal to Chairman Mao. These veteran 
workers make up about 10 per cent of the current enrollment.” B. Michael Frolic, 
“What the Cultural Revolution Was All About, A Visit to Peking University,” New 
York Times Magazine (October 24, 1971), < 117. i 

.. . 14 See Thomas P. Bernstein, Up to the Mountains and Down to the Villages; 
The Transfer of Youth from Urban to Rural. China (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1977), pp. 259, 262. Zhang Tiesheng charged that it was distracting them from 
‘making any serious work effort. “A Thought-Provoking Test Sheet Answer” RMRB, 
August 10, 1973; in SCMP, No. 5442 (August 23, 1973), p. 113. en 

15 Ibid., pp. 142-143. 
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period ‘prior to the Cultural Revolution with examination ‘practices.16 
.' The two models relate differently to the problem of social equity 
and discrimination .in access to higher education. The examination 
model, although its operations are impersonal ‘and impartial, can pro- 
-duce patterns of admissions that are quite unfavorable to lower-class 
children.17 And because the examination model links. access: to -higher 
‘education tightly to the distribution of access to secondary: education, in 
‘China and other developing countries that do not have universal sec- 
“ondary education, the examination. model also. produces-patterns of ad- 
mission” very unfavorable :to children from rural: areas ‘who ‘are also 
heavily from lower-income families.: The examination model’ also dis- 
favors youths who commit themselves early and strongly“to political. ac- 
tivities; at least to the extent that these activities sėriously interfere with 
the time needed for academic study.18 a ect ea Dee 
` The recommendation model, since it is a respecter of persons, can 
overcome these discriminations, It can give education, aş the Anhwei 
Education Bureau demanded in’1971, “a clear class character, namely: 
“To give workers, peasants and their children the preferential right: to 
receive education.’ ”’!*: The :récommendation model can-also, through 
appropriate distribution of entry quotas, give a: better:balance between 
rural and urban backgrounds among the admitted students." .° >; 
. But, along with these desired biases, the recommendation’ model, 
precisely because it does not rely chiefly on mechanically. reproducible 
“criteria like test scores, also readily permits the intrusion of undesired 
‘particularistic biases into the selection process. Reports on the’recom- 
‘mendation process in rural areas noted instances in which local author- 
ities did not recommend any female applicants.?° In some villages only 
youths from the dominant clan (i.e., those with the predominant sur- 


> ot 


16 Francois Godement, editorial passage, Science and Technology in the People’s 
Republic of China (Paris: OECD, 1977), pp. 126-127; Bernstein, Up to the Moun- 
tains, p. 46. The drop in enrollment at some leading universities is. shown in Fred- 
erick Č. Tiewes, “Before ana After the Cultural Revolution,” China Quarterly, No. 

"58 (April/June 1974), p. 339 n. 16; and Jan S. Prybyla, “Notes on Chinese Higher 
Education: 1974,” China Quarterly, No. 62 (June 1975), pp. 271-292. For some fut- 
ther quantitative considerations, see the discussion below on equity. . 

17 The best theoretical analysis of this problem has been made by Raymond 
Boudon, Education, Opportunity, and Social Inequality; Changing. Prospects in 
Western Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974). . homage, . 

18 Gordon A. Bennett and Ronald N. Montaperto, Red Guard: The Political 
Biography of Dai Hsiao-ai (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1971), Prologue, . 

19 “Education Must Serve Proletarian Politics,” GMRB, July 20, 1971; in SCMP, 
No. 4959 (August 20, 1971), p. 99. The Chinese press quoted Lenin to the effect that 
schools must “accept unconditionally” working-class children, in “The Revolution 
in Education and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” RMRB, January 15, 1976; in 
SCMP, No. 6023 (January 27, 1976), p. 69. An “important reduction of [inequality 
of educational opportunity] in Eastern Europe derives largely from the adoption by 
the communist countries of a policy of.direct action with respect to the social com- 
position of the student population. When the political authorities softened the ap- 
plication of this policy after the Stalin era, it can be shown that [inequality of 
educational opportunity] increased. noticeably.” Boudon, Education, p. 48.. > 

20 “Select Students from among Workers and Peasants. with Practical Experi- 


ence,” RMRB, August 22, 1970; in CB, No. 923 (December 30, 1970), p. 10. 
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name in a two or three surname village) were recommended.”! Some 
local units did not spontaneously recommend candidates from ethnic 
minority backgrounds, and there was also evidently low inclination to 
seek out candidates from remoter villages in hilly areas, discriminating 
against youths from the backwoods.2? And there were many reports of 
politically well-connected people taking advantage of the recommenda- 
tion process to gain favorable consideration for their or their relatives’ 
and friends’ children.28 In comparing the social effects of the two 
models, then, there are important questions of equality for whom and of 
the definition of the relevant groups whose chances are to be improved. 

Along with the considerations just mentioned, there is a major 
muddle concerning the extent to which the recommendation process in 
the early 1970s actually did favor the admission of people from the pre- 
ferred class backgrounds. Marianne Bastid-Bruguiére declared that since 
.“young people are now [ca. 1975] considered workers or peasants after 
a compulsory year to three years industrial or agricultural work after 
secondary studies, the democratisation of higher education has become 
fairly theoretical.”24 Suzanne Pepper expands on the point: “The young 
people are considered to have been sufficiently transformed by their 
work experience to merit this reclassification. The extent to which 
{sent-down] urban youth are treated as peasants while they are in the 
countryside remains unclear. But once they return from the countryside 
to enter college, they are officially classified as peasants.”’25 

The material on parochial discriminations mentioned above, as 
well as data actually cited by Pepper,?¢ suggests that there were some 
numbers of actual peasant entrants. At Beijing University in 1971, Zhou 
Peiyuan (Chou P’ei-yiian) had distinctly referred to sent-down urban 
youth as a different category and said that “a large proportion: of the 
new students at Beijing University are peasants.”27 Thomas Bernstein, 


21 Ibid. 
22 “Strengthen Party Leadership, Earnestly Carry Out University Student En- 
rollment Work Well,” KMJB, March 16, 1972; in SCMP, No. 5102 (March 28, 1972), 
`p. 45. : 
P 23 “Take Root in the Countryside to Make Revolution,” “Educate Our Chil- 
dren in Accordance with the Proletarian Revolutionary Line,” both in JMJP, 
‘February 14, 1974; in CB, No. 1007 (May 17, 1974), pp. 58, 62-62. This issue is dis- 
cusséd further in Bernstein, Up to the Mountains, pp. 252-256. Applicants from 
one entire organization were politically favored: the PLA. Tiewes, “Before and 
After,” p. 341. It is not clear whether the PLA received a disproportionate number 
of place allocations. In describing Tanzania’s experiment with a recommendation 
system, Ronald Dore speaks of “inevitable assumptions of fayouritism.” Later, eval- 
: uating the recommendation idea generally, he concludes that “selection for sponsor- 
ship on further training by an employing organisation .. . would, especially if work 
experience were to be taken into account, be extraordinarily difficult to manage 
without favouritism. ...” Dore, Diploma Disease, pp. 118, 149. 
24 Bastid-Bruguiére, “Higher Education,” p. 121. 
25 Pepper, “Education and Revolution,” p. 870. Casella, “Recent Developments,” 
. 299, 
p `~ 26 Pepper, “Education and Revolution,” p. 871, n. 84. ; 
21 Frolic, “What the Cultural Revolution Was All About,” p. 122. CB, No. 996 
(October 31, 1973), p. 26. i ; 
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however, offers some estimates strongly suggesting that sent-down urban 
youths did form a large proportion of all university entrants.28 And 
since a large proportion of entrants were certainly from urban areas 
directly, this leaves no room for many truly peasant-origin entrants. 

I cannot resolve all the difficulties here, but we can clarify them a 
little further. In the first place, two distinct issues have been run to- 
gether. One issue is the class origin of university entrants; the other is 
their geographic origin. In selecting entrants from among sent-down 
urban youths, what role did class background play? Certainly, it should 
have been an important part of political quality, But was the relevant 
class status that of the youths’ parents, that of the youths’ present work 
situation, or that of their political outlook and practical conduct? I 
don’t have clear-cut evidence, but I strongly suspect that in many cases 
it was the background of the urban parents that was decisive.?9 

This impression is consistent with another aspect of Bernstein's 
estimates. While sent-down urban youths formed an important propor- 
tion of university entrants, very few of the sent-down urban youths 
could be selected for the limited number of university places available.° 
Therefore, those few chosen in the recommendation process could easily 
come from proper class backgrounds. But there is no disputing their 
urban origins. So we may suggest that the recommendation model can 
improve the class composition of university student bodies. But because 
it too is limited by the distribution of secondary schooling (and also by 
the distribution of the quality of secondary schooling), the recommen- 
dation model is much less effective in reducing rural-urban inequities 
in access to higher education.%1 


28 Bernstein, Up to the Mountains, p. 248. 

29 Ibid., pp. 202, 329, n. 55. See also Tiewes, “Before and After,” p. 841. His 
table showing the class composition of the student body at Beijing University in 
1973 may, although it shows an explicit category for youth from the exploiting 
classes (who were said to be only 1-2% of the students at that time), merely reflect 
the ambiguity concerning peasants that we are considering. For a comment support- 
ing the superior chances of urban-and-worker background youth to return from the 
countryside, Martin K. Whyte, “Inequality and Stratification in China,” China 
Quarterly, No. 64 (December 1975), p. 710. 

30 Bernstein, “Up to the Mountains,” p. 247; 6% maximum arithmetically 

sible, 
pos 31 See Robert Taylor, Education and University Enrollment Policies in China, 
1949-1971 (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1973; Contemporary 
China Papers No. 6), p. 41; Cassella, “Recent Developments,” p. 301; Tiewes, 
“Before and After,” p. 342. When Pepper refers to “conscious deception” in the 
classification of entrants, the reference may be more properly to geographic than 
class origin, Pepper, “Education and Revolution,” p. 870. She goes on to say, “it 
must remain an open question as to whether the new enrollment procedures actually 
gave worker-peasant youth significantly greater access to a college education than 
they had previously enjoyed” (p. 871). Not all parts of this question are equally 
open, however. In relation to the size.of the age group, and number completing 
secondary, or junior secondary, education, overall access of working-class youth was 
certainly worse in the early 1970s than in the early 1960s. As a proportion of en- 
trants, access of rural youth may have been little changed. But on balance I think 
access of working-class youth as a proportion of entrants was probably improved 
somewhat: Therefore I‘ find too sweeping her judgment that “essentially the same 
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` To round out this involved point, the examination model disfavors 
the poor, the rural, and the politically active. It probably protects better 
against particularistic discriminations. The recommendation model fa- 
vors the working class and the politically active. It probably cannot do 
that much for the rural, and it offers significant scope for particularistic 

discriminations. 5° oe k : ee 
` The two models raise different problems for ‘the administration of 
the selection process. The examination model has substantial-cost ad- 
vantages for the state, in concentrating the selection into a few-days at 
a limited number of testing centers. Relatively few personnel can..ex- 
amine large numbers of candidates. Some of these cost advantages come 
at the expense of the candidates, probably with discriminatory conse- 
quences, in travel time and money to the test sites, and psychic distance 
from them.32 - A gc : . Sai aay S 
The recommendation model reduces costs to the candidate, by 
coming right into his work unit, but costs to the system are probably 
considerably increased. A great many more personnel, in many more 
locations, over a longer period of time, have to concern themselves with 
the selection process. An interesting example, from -1973, is a copper 
imine that was to select just six candidates for higher technical. studies. 
The mine ran student selection work as a campaign, with preparatory 
propaganda documents circulated and preparatory meetings held. And 
“the various workshops also designated a leading comrade to take charge 
of such work.” Ultimately eleven possible candidates emerged: “In the 
process of making an all-round examination and study on [these] eleven 
..., we made as many as six re-examinations fon political, cultural, 
or physical criteria], and the Party committee conducted at different 
times, four .discussions.”33 In a system where meeting time and cadre 
attention are scarce resources, this, is a costly process, and its burden is 

carried largely by non-school organizations. p ae 
' There is also more work for the upper levels in communicating de- 


people were being admitted to college . .. as would have been admitted anyway... .” 
Ibid. : : . ; 

Hong Yung Lee has pointed out that, given low enrollments, changes in the class 
composition of. university student bodies have a minor effect on the probability that 
an individual student of proletarian origin can achieve entry to a university, but a 
much greater effect on the chances of an individual student from the much smaller 
bourgeois strata. “The Radical Students in Kwangtung During the Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” China Quarterly, No. 64 (December 1975), p. 675. Boudon, Education, pp. 153- 
154, 168, provides an acute presentation of the theoretical consequences of this 
mathematical point. 

32 In 1954 there had been 77 centers, and in 1959 there were 91. R. F. Price, 
Education in Communist China (New York: Praeger, 1970), pp. 165 ff. In the 1977 
examinations there were said to have been “tens of thousands of venues,” and: 200 
in Beijing alone. “College Entrance Examinations,” ree Review, 21:2 (January 
13, 1978), p. 30; and “University Entrance Examinations, 1977,” China Reconstructs, 
XXVII:4 (April 1978), p. 10. But these large numbers may have been partly due to 
the unique re-starting situation. : i ` w 

_ 33 “Seriously Do a Good Job in the Work of Selecting and Sending New. Stu- 
dents ‘to Socialist Universities,” KMJB, July.12, 1973; in SCMP, No. 5422 (July 26, 
1973), pp. 184-137. Also CB, No, 1007 (May 17, 1974), p. 5. 
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sired standards to the local units making assessments. A report suggested 
that the accepting schools should “put forth opinions on the candidates 
for reference,” so as to provide feedback to local standards’ formation.3+ 
And the intermediate Jevels had to make some allocations in an essen- 
tially arbitrary way: “It was . . . difficult to allocate places at the brigade 
level because there was no reason for them to be given to some brigades 
within a commune and not: to others.” 

There are also significant planning costs associated with the two 
models. In the examination model, central authorities should try to 
plan the presumed needs nationally for trained manpower for years 
ahead, and then to allocate vacancies to universities and departments 
accordingly.86 The recommendation model assumes the substantially 
‘greater burden of making these calculations on the basis of finding the 
talénts that will be needed by each enterprise within that enterprise.37 
It is not clear that this task of finely detailed planning was even seri- 
ously undertaken, especially in rural areas. The recommendation model 
offers very little flexibility of lateral transfer of talents through educa- 
tion, and does not afford any place for specialized educational, research, 
and planning bodies standing outside the basic production structure to 
recruit replacement talent.38 

The models have associated with them different attitudes toward 
the chances of preserving the political quality of the chosen entrants. 
The examination model tends to assume that socialist schooling pro- 
duces good socialists, and that the production contributions made by 
university graduates with specific technical skills are strong evidence 
for a basically sound political outlook. This assumption was made ex- 
plicit in the early 1960s, and is being stressed again at present.39 

The early Cultural Revolution critique of this assumption alleged 
that students moving directly up a ladder of schools become detached 
from ordinary working life (and its greater commitment to the value of 
socialism), and that the students absorb the values of the selectors, who 
are professional educators (with an inadequate commitment to social- 
ism). The recommendation model overcomes these problems by requir- 
ing work experience, and making ordinary working people the princi- 
pal selectors. Are these mechanisms effective? There is some reason to 
believe they would make a difference. Oksenberg has pointed out the 
necessity for Chinese youth to make a choice between politically in- 


© 34“Rely on the Masses To Make the Re-Examination of Students by Schools a 
Success,” RMRB, June 20, 1973; in CB, No. 996 (October 31, 1973), p. 33. 

35 Casella, “Recent Developments,” p. 300. 

36 These efforts rarely achieved balanced results in the period prior to the Cul- 
tural Revolution. See Francois Godement, “Science and Technology Training and 
China’s Needs: Problems and Issues,” Science and Technology in the People’s Re- 
public of China (Paris: OECD, 1977), pp. 131-139. 

37 Pepper, “Education and Revolution,” p. 869. 

38 For a detailed example in medicine, ibid., pp. 865-867. 

39 Chen Yi’s famous 1961 speech on this theme is in GMRB, September 3, 1961. 
For the recent re-assertion of this theme, “On Policy Towards Intellectuals,” Beijing 
Review, 22:5 (February 2, 1979), pp. 10-15. ` 
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volved and politically non-involved career patterns, and the practical 
necessity to have made a commitment by early adulthood.*? The recom- 
mendation model, by delaying the point of entry to higher education 
and by increasing greatly the pressure to demonstrate political commit- 
ment to obtain an entry chance, reinforces the necessity of a clear choice 
and puts higher education more definitely after the point at which it 
will have been made, and the point from which backing away will be 
more difficult. 

However, there were some related negative phenomena among the 
small number of successful applicants. At Qinghua (Tsinghua) Uni- 
versity, the Party committee observed that when worker-peasant students 
came to the university “because they have no adequate understanding 
of the soil and conditions that engender revisionism on this battlefront, 
[they] fail to recognize their own weaknesses and erroneously think that 
they are ‘born red,’ [and thus] it is possible for them to fall captive to 
the bourgeoisie and it is also possible for new bourgeois intellectuals to 
arise among the worker-peasant-soldier students.”4! Is the selection pro- 
cedure or the process within institutions of higher education the dom- 
inant influence? The further requirement of the return of graduates to 
point of origin suggests lack of faith in the dominance of selection pro- 
cedures, and some belief that mobility opportunities are inherently cor- 
rupting however sound the selection procedures, 

The models differ drastically on the ways university graduates can 
be assigned. In principle the examination model simply permits the 
assignment of graduates according to the needs of national manpower 
planning. In practice, according to the (no doubt correct) Cultural 
Revolution critique, graduates who had risen through -the schools by 
passing examinations and gaining proficiency in specialized skills de- 
veloped strong expectations of receiving important, high-status, and ur- 
ban work assignments (‘‘marks—university—city”). Thus the examina- 
tion model actually led to flexibility in the assignment of trained man- 
power, and to undesirably individualistic expectations of comfortable 
careers for those who studied. 

The recommendation model breaks this pattern with the require- 
ment that graduates return to their unit of origin. This certainly leads 
to a more even distribution of trained manpower, but to an at least 
equally inflexible assignment pattern. There is also-the fact.that return 
to the original unit is much more palatable for some, namely those who 
came from urban enterprises, than for others who came from rural or 
frontier areas.#? 


40 Michel Oksenberg, “Getting Ahead and Along in Communist China: The 
Ladder of Success on the Eve of the Cultural Revolution,” in John Wilson Lewis, 
ed., Party Leadership and Revolutionary Power in China (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970), pp. 310-314. 

41“Train Workers ‘with Socialist Consciousness and Culture in the Three Great 
Revolutionary Movements,” RMRB, December 26, 1975; in SCMP, No. 6008 (January 
6, 1976), p. 53. ae ears f 

Pone “Before and After,” p. 342, n. 28; and Tiewes, “The Assignment of 
University Graduates in China, 1974,” China Quarterly, No. 62 (June 1975), pp. 308- 
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And the sharp slap at studying from motives of status-expectation 
has implications for the channelling of ambitions well. down the hier- 
archy of schools. The examination model can accommodate a range of 
motivations for study, from idealistic to egotistical, while the recom- 
mendation model directly probes motives, and tries to reward only 
idealistic ambitions.4* Is the break with status-striving motives worth 
the overall decrease in striving per se? 

Any selective system of university admissions must have some way 
of “cooling out” unsuccessful applicants, to absorb their disappointment 
and/or redirect their aspirations. The examination model, operating in 
an impersonal way, depending for its outcome apparently on individual 
effort in the tests, invites the unsuccessful aspirant to blame himself for 
the outcome. Such self-blame can lead to positive result in the form of 
further efforts in some other endeavor. But some who accept the verdict 
will nonetheless want to give it another try, leaving them in a non- 
productive limbo between school and occupation.## And the self-blame 
can cause damage to youthful self-esteem that will affect all later ac- 
tivities. 

The arguments for the recommendation model put a significant 
amount of blame for failures under the former examination: system on 
the system itself, and also trumpeted the promise of improved access to 
higher education for youth from the working class.#° At the same time 
actual numbers of entry places were very low. All this probably served 
to increase “the volume of human disappointment which each annual 
round of selection occasioned.”46 The recommendation model’s person- 
alized and localized procedures probably meant less chance of absorbing 
the impact of failure through self-blame, and probably left the rejected 
applicants less comfortable with their work organizations.** Assuming 








309. The ambiguity at times between return to original unit or original locality 
would not greatly afféct this point. 

43 “Thoroughly Repudiate the Idea of ‘Private Ownership of Knowledge, ” and 
“The Doctrine of ‘Knowledge Belongs to the Individual and Achievement Belongs 
to the Public’ Must be Repudiated,” both in RMRB, March 19, 1971; in SCMP, 
No. 4870 (April 1, 1971), pp. 161-166. 

44 Pepper, “Education and Revolution,” p. 876, gives an example from the re- 
stored examination system. Sri Lanka has attempted to deal with this problem. by 
not permitting youth to take the examinations in any year other than the one in 
which they leave secondary school. Dore, Diploma Disease, pp. 59, 123. One wonders 
why such a rule is not adopted in Japan. 

45 Extensive radio propaganda on this theme is mentioned in CB, No. 996 
(October 31, 1973), p. 24; and there was a film on it, described in “The Battle Song 
of the Proletarian Revolution in Education,” RMRB, January 7, 1976; in SCMP, 
No. 6017 (January 19, 1976), pp. 1-7. “Holding high the strong arm of the young 
blacksmith [the Party secretary] says with pride and deep affection: ‘The hard callus 
on this palm shows that he has the qualification!’ ” 

48 Dore, Diploma Disease, p. 21; also John Gardner and Wilt Idema, “China’s 
Educational Revolution,” in Stuart R. Schram, ed., Authority, Participation and 
Cultural Revolution in China (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), 

, 280 n. 1. à 
F 47 CB, No. 996 (October 31, 1978), p. 25; “Selecting and Sending Students to 
University Is Serious Political Work,” RMRB, June 20, 1973; in CB, No. 996 (Octo- 
ber 31, 1973), p. 30. Also Dore, Diploma Disease, p. 160. 
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that reapplication was permitted, the recommendation model has the 
advantage of having already placed the persistent aspirant in a work 
setting, where he would remain useful while awaiting the next selection 
period. 

O£ course, abrupt shifts in selection methods in either direction 
that are hailed as a major improvement stimulate excessive hopes. Thus 
the shift back to the examination model in 1977-1978 again raised ex- 
pectations that could not be satisfied, with the consequent need for de- 
liberate ideological effort to cool out the disappointed.48 

We have been analyzing some of the characteristics of two models 
of university admissions. Many of the points already made have: the 
form and scope of conclusions, and I do not want to go too much further 
into more sweeping conclusion here. The considerations raised are 
neither interchangeable nor additive. There is no theoretically ideal 
resolution of all the issues involved, nor has the educational policy. of 
any country fully resolved them in practice. A! 

Some people have too readily accepted that they were being re- 
solved in China’s Cultural Revolution reforms. Others have spoken in 
terms of overly neat value dichotomies, such as equality vs. efficiency, 
idealism vs. realism, and quantity vs. quality. But China’s practical ex- 
periences with these two models ‘of university admissions do not mesh 
consistently with such distinctions. The situation in both technical and 
value terms is more complex than that, and the search for a framework 
general enough to encompass the longer-range trends in Chinese higher 
education is not over. 

4 i 

48“The New Student Enrollment System Is Indeed Good,” Jilin Ribao, June 7, J 

1978; in FBIS, I:111 (June 8, 1978), p. LI; and “Colleges Begin 1978 Enrollment Pro- * 
grams,” NCNA (English), June 13, 1978; in FBIS, 1:116 (June 15, 1978), p. E5. : 
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THE 1979 PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS IN BANGLADESH 
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Habib Mohammad Zafarullah 


A MAJOR EVENT in the political history of Bangladesh’ 
took place in mid-1978. The country’s military ruler, Major General: 
Ziaur Rahman, who had come to power through an upsurge in .the 
armed forces in November 1975, was returned to the presidency with’ 
the massive support of the electorate.1 The election, held on the basis. 
of universal adult franchise, also legitimized his position as the effective: 
head of the state and resulted in the unequivocal electoral defeat of his 
political opponents.? ` 

To a large-extent, this victory for Ziaur Rahman, the nominee of 
the Jatiyotabadi Front,? can be attributed to the positive results of. the’ 
first two and a half years of his regime that were marked by improved, 
economic conditions,# an ameliorated law and order situation, and a. 
sense of confidence among the people in Ziaur Rahman’s leadership in' 
upholding the country’s sovereignty and integrity. 

The beginning of 1979 saw another event of greater significance: 
and magnitude—the second general elections to be held after the coun- 


i Ziaur Rahman polled 15,733,807 votes, 76.63%, of the total votes (valid) cast. . 

2The Awami League (before the split) and the pro-Moscow National Awami, 
Party (Muzaffar), the two major components of the opposition front that put up a 
candidate against Ziaur Rahman, were considered as his principal political oppon- 
ents. For an analysis of the election, see Mohammad Mohabbat Khan and Habib: 
Mohammad Zafarullah, “The 1978 Presidential Election in Bangladesh: A Review.” 
(Paper presented at the Muzaffar Ahmed Choudhuri Memorial Seminar, Dacca, 
January 17-18, 1979). 

8 The component parties of the Front were JAGODAL, NAP (Bhashani) (since 
then divided into many splinter groups), UPP, BML, Labour Party, and ‘Tapshili, 
Federation. 

4 According to the Bangladesh Economic Survey (1977-1978), the overall’ eco+ 
nomic situation in the country registered significant improvement during the’ 1977—. 
1978 fiscal year. According to preliminary estimates there had been a 7.8% growth in. 
the national economy and per capita income rose by 4.4% during the year. 
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try’s liberation in 1971. It can be termed as a step towards the transition 
to civilian governance from the martial rule imposed in August 1975 
after the coup d’état that overthrew the regime of Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man. The elections were held to elect a Parliament that would work 
within a system of government in which the president would be an 
elective and omnipotent chief executive. 

This paper analyzes the results-of the parliamentary elections and 
attcmpts to bring out the relative strengths and weaknesses of different 
political parties and groups that participated in the polls, The analysis 
is preceded by a discussion of the post-presidential election political de- 
velopments, particularly the interparty moves and counter-moves on 
various electoral issues. 


Background 


The 1978 presidential election was immediately followed by the 
induction of a Council of Ministers, replacing the President’s Advisory 
Council. The latter had included individuals with wideranging experi- 
ences in top-ranking administrative and appointive political positions, 
The Council of Ministers, on the other hand, was composed of leaders 
of component political parties of the Jatiyotabadi Front as well as some 
members of the Advisory Council. 

A few months after the election, the Front was arbitrarily dissolved 
by Ziaur Rahman thereby creating dissension, division, and confronta- 
tion among the components of the Front. This action clearly revealed 
Ziaur Rahman’s little understanding of political norms and values be- 
cause, as Kazi Zafar Ahmed, one of the prominent leaders of the Front, 
claimed with some justification, by breaking up the Front unilaterally 
Ziaur Rahman had gone back on his promises of keeping it alive until 
the parliamentary elections, Kazi Zafar alleged that there was a wide 
gap between the objectives of the proposed party of Ziaur Rahman and 
the program of the Front. Another leader, Enayetullah Khan, also cri- 
ticized the way the party had been organized and the type of persons 
included in its convening committees. Such a move, he claimed, had 
frustrated the democratic and progressive nationalist forces in the coun- 
try.5 Eventually, this led to the exit of these two left-inclined ministers 
from the Government. Their resignations could also be linked to the 
alleged left-right confrontation within the cabinet. It is interesting to 
note that the Jatiyotabadi Gonotantri Dal (JAGODAL), which was said 
to have been formed “at the inspiration” of Ziaur Rahman himself and 
composed of the majority members of his Advisory Council, and claimed 
by its Convenor (the Vice President of the country) as being the “lar- 
gest” political party in the country and immune to dissolution under 
any circumstances, found its fate sealed and ultimately died a premature 
death. Meanwhile, the Gonotantric Oikko Jote, the opposition front 


ö Bichitra (Bengali weekly), 7:21, October 20, 1978 and 7:22, October 27, 1978. 
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‘that put‘up General M. A. G. Osmany® against Ziaur Rahman in the 
presidential election, disintegrated after its candidate's debacle in the 
fight for the presidency. 

u Jr ‘September 1978 the Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) for- 
mally came into being with President Ziaur- Rahman as its Chairman. 
"The Centra] Convening Committee of the party consisted of prominent 
members of the disbanded JAGODAL and other component parties :of 
the Jatiyotabadi Front. With the formation of the BNP cracks and fis- 
sures began to appear within different political parties on the aucqon 
of joining or not joining the BNP bandwagon. 

The Political Parties Regulation Order promulgated in July 1976 
‘to regulate the formation of political parties was repealed in November 
1978.7 The Government’s approval was now no longer required ‘to or- 
‘ganize pclitical parties and groups. The repeal also lifted the ban on 
some political parties—i.e., the Communist Party.of Bangladesh (CPB), 
the Democratic League (DL), and the Jatiyo Samajtantric Dal (JSD). 
President Ziaur Rahman made a significant broadcast to the nation 
on November 30, 1978 announcing that the parliamentary elections 
would be held on January 27 and that martial law would be lifted im- 
‘mediately: thereafter. He also declared that the Parliament would be 
sovereign with powers to enact and amend all laws, approve the budget, 
amend the Constitution, and impeach or remove the president. His 
‘speech also contained an appeal to all political parties, organizations, 
‘and individuals to ensure free, fair, impartial, and péaceful elections: 
The President’s: ‘speech ` was followed by sharp reactions in .the op- 
position camp. The opposition leaders vehemently criticized the Pres- 
ident for not creating what they termed a “conducive and congenial-at- 
mophere” for the elections. They began discussing amorig themselves 
‘the prospects of boycotting the elections unless the demands they put 
forward were met. After hectic parleys, twelve political parties and 
‘groups—namely, the Bangladesh Jatiyo League (BJL), Jatiyo Janata 
‘Party (JJP), JSD, Gono Azadi League—Tarkabagish faction (GAL-T), 
DL, National Awami Party—Naser (NAP-N), Bangladesh Gonotantric 
Andalan (BGA), Sramik Krishak Samajbadi Dal (SKSD), National Front 
‘for Democracy (NFD), Awami League—Malek Ukil (AL-MU), Awami 
‘League—Mizan. Chowdhury (AL-MOQ), and United People’s Party (UPP) 
~--decided not to participate in the elections in the event of non-fulfil- 
ment of five prerequisites. ‘These were: withdrawal of martial law and 
‘the restoration of fundamental rights of the people through the repeal 
of all repressive laws like Special Powers Act, Emergency Powers Rules, 
and Martial Law Orders and Regulations; restoration of parliamentary 


€ General M.A.G. Osmany had been the commander-in-chief of the Freedom 
Forces during the war of national liberation in 1971. 

7 This regulation required political parties desirous of taking part in politics 
to’ submit their constitutions and programs to the Government for its approval. 

8 President Ziaur Rahman’s address to the nation through me radio - and téle- 
vision network, November 30, 1978. : 
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democracy as envisaged in the. 1972 Constitution through the annul- 
‘ment of the Fourth Amendmient;® unconditional release of.all political 
prisoners; Major General Ziaur Rahman’s retirement from the army if 
he wished to continue in politics; and restoration of the freedom of the 
press.1° The leaders of these parties categorically stated that unless their 
‘preconditions were accepted the scheduled elections would be “a farce. 
‘and a total: waste of public and private funds.”11 The Bangladesh Mus- 
-lim League (BML) separately put forward ten preconditions similar to 
-those of the other‘boycotting parties.12 At the same time some ministers 
belonging to the BNP were touring the countryside and telling the 
people that the boycott moves would be tantamount to betrayal of dem- 
‘ocratic values.13 Later, the People’s League-Razee (PL-R), National 
-Awami Party-Independents’' (NAP-I),4* Jatiyo Gonomukti Union 
(JAGMD), and CPB decided to stay away from ie elections for reasons 
similar to those of other 'parties.15 
On the other hand, the BNP, fila: Democratic Ligue Rahia 
-(EDL-R), Islamic Democratic League-Siddique (IDL-S), Bangladesh Ia- 
“bour Party-Matin (BLP-M), Bangladesh Jatiyo Dal-Huda (BJD-H), 
Bangladesh Democratic Party (BDP), Gono Azadi League—Rabbani 
(GAL-R), Bangladesh Samyabadi Dal-Toaha (BSD-T), and National 
Awami Party-Nurur-Zahed (NAP-NZ) took a pro-election stand and 
‘urged the boycotting parties to do so.16 
"> In the midst of pro-election' and anti-election moves, the President 
‘and Chief Martial Law Administrator, in response to demands of vari- 
ous political parties, issued a proclamation repealing the “undemo- 
cratic” provisions incorporated in the 1972 Constitution by the Fourth 
Amendment.!? ‘The salient features of this proclamation were: the ap- 
‘pointment of a prime minister who must be a member of the Parliament 
and ‘should enjoy the confidence of the majority members of the House; 
‘provision for the inclusion of non-members of Parliament in the-cabinet, 
-their number not exceeding ‘one-fifth of the total strength of the body; 
„the president having no'power to veto any bill passed by the Parliament; 
andthe holding of a referendum for making major changes in the Con- 
stitution and the method of the election of the president. 
` In spite of these “concessions,” the boycotting parties reiterated 
their demands and pressed that these be fulfilled if elections were to 


: 9 The Fourth Amendment of January 25, 1975 changed the type of government, 
‘The multi-party ‘parliamentary form of government was replaced by a one-party 
presidential type: - , 

10 Ittefaq (Bengali daily), December 8, 1978. . 

11 Ibid., December 8, 1978. 

12 Azad (Bengali daily), December 11, 1978. 

13-See Bangladesh Times, December 5, 1978. 

14 NAP(I) later changed its name to Jatiyo Ekota Party (JEP). 

18 Sangbad (Bengali daily), December 10 and 11, 1978. 

16 Bangladesh Observer, December 11 and. 13, 1978; Hele, December 15 and 
. 24, 1978. 

17 Bangladesh Times, December 16, 1978. 
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be. meaningful.18 However, BML quite unexpectedly decided to contest 
the polls, which caught the other parties by surprise and put consider- 
able pressure on their stand.!® Statements and counter-statements were 
exchanged between BML and other boycotting parties, notably BJL, 
AL-MU, AL-MC, CPB, National, Awami Party-Muzaffar (NAP-M), and 
NAP-I.20 

The President, after long sailors with opposition leaders, which 
allegedly proved fruitless, on his own decided to go for further conces- 
sions: suspension of martial law regulations pertaining to political àc- 
tivities; deferment of the election date by a fortnight—to February 12, 
1979;.restoration of the fundamental rights that had been suspended by 
the Emergency Proclamation of December 1974; and the promise to 
release political prisoners.21 These concessions were obviously intended 
to soften the attitude of boycotting leaders and to persuade them to 
contest the elections. 

Ziaur Rahman’s gamble paid off. Seven opposition political parties 
reached an accord after lengthy deliberation, which included, among 
other things, deferring the election for the second time (now to February 
‘18, 1979), providing for the appointment of the leader of the majority 
party in the Parliament as prime minister and making ministers answer- 
able to the House, and immediate release of political prisoners.?? Five 
of these parties decided to take part in the elections.2? The AL-MU im- 
mediately came out with a hostile reaction to this accord and alleged 
that the parties that had agreed to participate in the polls “fell prey to 
the conspiratorial design of the Government.”?4 But the AL-MU event- 
ually could not hold on to its earlier “unchangeable” stand on the elec- 
toral issue, and decided to take part in the elections “to avoid being 
isolated from the people.”?5 This sudden, but not unexpected shift was 
believed to be the outcome of a factional rivalry between orthodox 
senior leaders who were interested and eager to contest the elections 
and the “younger progressive” leaders more concerned with mass agita- 
tion to bring the Government into disrepute. 


The Elections 


The Participants: A total of 2,125 candidates took the field to contest 
the polls that would elect 300 members of the Jatiyo Sangsad (Parlia- 


18 Bangladesh Observer, December 19, 1978. 

19 Azad, December 22, 1978. 

20 Bangladesh Times, December 22 and 23, 1978. 

21 The Holiday, December 31, 1978. 

22 Dainik Bangla (Bengali daily), January 6 and 7, 1979. 

23 The five parties were: BJL, UPP, JSD, SKSD, and BGA. The other two 
“accor ”-reaching parties were AL-MC and JEP. See Bangladesh Times,. January 
7, 1979. 

24 Bichitra, 7:32, January 12, 1979. 

25 Press Conference of Abdul Malek Ukil, President of the Awami B (MU), 
January 9, 1979, as reported in Bangladesh Times, January 10, 1979. : 
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ment).#6 Of them, 1,709 belonged to thirty political parties-or groups of 
different sizes and strengths. The remaining 416-contested as indepen- 
dents, most of whom were’in the parties of their liking.27 None of the 
being denied nominations from parties of their.liking.27 None of the 
parti¢s, however, put’ up candidates for all 300 seats. 

President Ziaur Rahman’s BNP fielded the largest number ofcan- 
didates, closely followed by the AL-MU. The BML-IDL-R alliance, 
JSD, and AL-MC also put up quite a large number of candidates. NAP- 
M, UPP, and:Gono Front (GF) nominated a good number of contes- 
tants. The cther-. parties:sponsored only a few candidates. Notable among 
them were NAP-NZ, a new JAGODAL, NAP-N, :BSD-T, BJL, and 
CPB. (See Table 1.) 





TABLE 1: Party Nominations 


Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) | 298 
Awami League-Malek Ukil (AL-MU) 295 
Bangladesh Muslim League — Islamic i 
Democratic League-Rahim (BML-IDL-R)} 265 
-Jatiyo Samajtantric-Dal (JSD) 240 
‘Awami League-Mizan Chowdhury (AL-MC) 183 
National Awami Party-Muzaffar (NAP-M) , 89 
United People’s Party (UPP) 70 
Gono Front (GF) 46 
National Awami Party-Nurur Zahed (NAP-NZ) 37 
Jatiyotabadi Gonotantri Dal (JAGODAL) . 30 
National Awami Party-Naser -(NAP-N) 28 
Bangladesh Samyabadi Dal-Toaha (BSD-T) 19 
‘Bangladesh Jatiyo League (BJL) ' 14 
Communist Party of Bangladesh (CPB) 14 
Other parties 81 


Total i . -+1709 
‘SOURCE: Bangladesh Election Commission. 





Three electoral alliances were formed to counter the two.major 
parties—the BNP and AL-MU. BML and IDL-R formed an extreme 
rightist alliance. IDL-S, Krishak Sramik Party (KSP), Bangladesh Jatiyo 
Dal—Amena (BID-A), National Awami Party-Sattar (NAP-S), and Péo- 
ple’s Democratic Party (PDP) formed an alliance styled as Gono Front.*8 
Ideologically, this Front’ was heterogenous. A six-party leftist-centrist 
combine composed of the JSD, UPP, BJL, NAP-NZ, BGA, and SKSD 
was also formed.*® The component parties of the first two fronts de- 
cided to fight the elections under single election symbols. The parties 
forming the third electoral alliance (more or less loose in character) 


28 A total of 2,352 nomination papers were received by the Election Commission, 
of which eight were rejected: later 219 withdrew their candidature.-In the first par- 
liamentary elections in 1973, a total of 1,078 candidates contested. 

27 In the 1973 elections there were 120 independents in the electoral battle. 
-28 Bangladesh Times, December 24, 1978. 
29 Sangbad, January 17, 1979. 
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agrecd . to fight the ‘elections with their respective party symbols.’ Each 
of the three alliances, however, agreed to work out modalities of plec- 
toral adjustments among respective component parties. 

Both the BNP and AL-MU nominated quite a large number of 
retired cfficers of the armed forces to contest the elections, while the AL- 
MC also fielded a few former military personne]. BNP took the lead in 
nominating many individuals who can be termed professionals—law- 
yers, medical doctors, engineers, -and academicians. Some prominent 
businessmen, landlords, and- retired. senior civil servants were also among 
those given party tickets. The AL-MU, in keeping with its traditions, 
‘put up many lawyers, quite a few college teachers, and established busi- 
nessmen as its candidates. 


Manifestoes: A significant feature of the 1979 parliamentary elec- 
tions was that no major issue was projected by any of the parties, in- 
cluding the BNP. Some of the. parties did issue election manifestoes only 
a few weeks before’ the elections but these could not: create the desired 
impact on the electorate since they spelled out programs that were con- 
sidered vague and inconsistent with respective party ideologies. 

The ENP, in its election manifesto, expressed determination “to 
consolidate people’s unity and establish democracy of the masses based 
on nationalism” and pledged “to free the nation from the clutches of 
imperialism, neo-colonialism, expansionism and racialism through the 
attainment of economic self-sufficiency.” It supported a presidential form 
of government with a “sovereign” parliament.®° The 33-point manifesto 
‘of the JSD, inter alia, vowed to establish a sovereign parliament, ensure 
complete fundamental rights of the people, reform land administration, 
organize small and “semi-proletariat” peasants into cooperatives, and 
establish “an exploitation-free progressive economic structure.”31 

The restoration of the Constitution ‘of:1972 in its pre-Fourth 
-Amendment form; the implementation of the administrative, economic, 
‘and social programs of the “second revolution,”%? opposition to any 
‘policy.of disinvestment in the -nationalized sector; and repeal of all 
“black laws” were the main elements in the manifesto of AL-MU.33 The 
-BML was for enacting a constitution that would. combine ingredients 
of both the presidential and parliamentary forms of government. The 
‘IDL-R pledged to'frame laws:based on the Holy Quran and Sunnah 
that would create an Islamic welfare state,3ë while the AL-MC expressed 
‘its faith in “unadulterated” parliamentary democracy and was op- 


30 Bangladesh Observer, February 2, 1979. 

31 Bangladesh Times, February 2, 1979. 

32 Sheikh Mujib’s transformation of the system of government in its entirety 
through the Fourth Amendment is termed by the diehard Awami Leaguers as the 
“second revolution.” 

33 Ittefaq, February 5, 1979. 

84 Projection speech on television, February 12, 1979. 

35 Ibid., February 13, 1979. 
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posed to the concept of one-party rule.3¢ The “left” political parties— 
i.e, UPP, BGA, NAP-M, NAP-N, NAP-NZ, NAP-S, BSD (both factions), 
CPB, and Jatiyo Ekota Party (JEP)—wanted to use the elections as a 
step towards establishing people’s democracy and economic emancipa- 
tien, : 


The Results: A total of 19,680,805 of 38,637,664 registered voters 
(50.94%) exercised their right of franchise in electing the second Jatiyo 
Sangsad. Of the total. votes cast, 97.96% were found valid while the 
percentage of rejected votes was 2.04% .37 

An analysis of the election results shows that BNP émerged as the 
single largest party, bagging 207 seats. In all districts except the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts (CHT), where it did not put up any candidate, it 
secured more votes than any other party. In 17 of the 20 districts, the 
AI.-MU obtained the second highest number of votes but could. win 
only 39 seats in the elections. The BML-IDL-R alliance secured the 
third highest number of votes in all the constituencies in which it put 
up candidates, but could win only 20 seats. The JSD closely followed 
both in number of votes and seats. Interestingly, the JSD polled the 
second highest number of votes in three districts, ahead of AL-MU, but 
it could obtain only eight seats in the elections. The other “left” parties 
fared miserably and together obtained a very small number of votes; 
only four of their candidates were returned. ‘The AL-MC paid a rather 
heavy price for breaking away from the parent Awami League and had 
to be content with a small fraction of the total votes cast and the return 
of only two of its nominees. Four candidates representing other minor 
parties were returned. The independents put up a good show, bagging 
sixteen seats, 

The voting pattern in the elections indicates that the BNP had to 
face stiff opposition from the AL-MU in four districts where the differ- 
ence between. the votes polled by these two parties was less than 109%, 
and in Patuakhali, Faridpur, and Sylhet districts where the difference 
was below 5%. The party also polled quite a large number of votes in 
Dinajpur and Jessore, both border districts. The BNP had easy sailing 
in the other districts—particularly Bogra, Pabna, Kushtia, Bakerganj, 
Tangail, Dacca, and Comilla where the differences with the second- 
ranked party were well above 20%. The rightist BML-IDL-R alliance 
seems to have significant support of the electorate in Khulna and Chitta- 
gong. As for the JSD, Tangail and the Chittagong Hill Tracts appeared 
to be their strongholds. And, if the elections are taken as indicators of 
popular support, the “left” parties are devoid of any. (See Table 2.) 

The degree of dominance of the various parties in terms of seats 
obtained in the different districts can be explained through a four-fold 
typology: extreme dominance (with over 85% of the seats); high dom- 


38 Ibid., February 11, 1979. © 
87 Bangladesh Observer, March 9, 1979. 
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TABLE 2: Percentage of Votes Obtained by Major Political Parties 





Pht hha elt tts ccna aD Te 
‘District : , BNP AL-MU AL-MC BML-IDL JSD Left* Others? 
Dinajpur 41.77 34.37 4.65 8.13 116 8.64 1.28 
Rangpur 40.21 2260 317 13.47 1.64 494 - 13.97 
Bogra . 50.90 1363 181 6.39 8.52 7.04 14.54 
Rajshahi 40.45 27.13 1.79 11,91 198 411 12.63 
Pabna i 38.19 1739 125 1458 1009 121 . 17.29 
Kushtia - 43.59 11.70 4.77 7.98 1241 7.13 1242 
Jessore 42.08 3146 143 11.52 488 4.55 4.08 
Khulna 34.90. 27.04 4.72 23,89 4.37 240 - 2.68 
Patuakhali .. 34.80 30.97 3.36 2.23 259 9.22 16.83 
Bakerganj ` 4472 9451 1.99. 899 173 (546° 12.60 
Tangail 50.39 17.04 5.30 3.36 17.10 1.23 5.58 
Jamalpur 39.32. 29.19 3.28 8.49 1.29 092 17.56 
Mymensingh - > 34:91 24.038 0.67 12.78 4.04 501 18.56 
Dacca 49.86 20.26 3.45 3.38 2.45 6.68 13.92 
Faridpur 3746 34.76 168 7.09. 630 0.78 11.93 
Sylhet 33.60 28.06 3.05 7.96 4.76 7.58 14.99 
Comilla oe 38.76 16.91 6.04 7:80 6.59 6.00 17.90 
Noakhali 42.75° 23.34 0.37 7.46 5.97 417 1594 
Chittagong 46.33 26.72 0.09 16.37 2.65 271 5.13 
Chittagong H. T. — 9.74 148 3.93 41.05 — 43.80 


a Includes: All NAPs, BSD (both factions), BGA, UPP, JEP, and CPB. 
» All other parties including independents. 
SOURCE: Data obtained from Bangladesh Election Commission. 





inance (65°% to 84%); moderate dominance (45% to 64%); and no 
dominance ae 44%). In four districts (Bogra, Kushtia, Tangail, and 
Dacca) BNP showed extreme dominance securing over 85%, of the seats 
there. In fact, in Bogra and Kushtia its candidates captured all the 
seats. In six other districts (Rangpur, Rajshahi, Pabna, Jessore, Noak- 
rs and Chittagong) BNP’s dominance was high, securing more than 

65%, of the seats. In the remaining nine districts (Dinajpur, Khulna, 
Patuakhali, Bakerganj, Jamalpur, Mymensingh, Faridpur, Comilla, and 
Sylhet) where it put up candidates, the BNP maintained a moderate 
dominance, winning over 45% of the seats. 

The performance of the other parties was poor compared to the 
BNP. In only two districts (Dinajpur and Patuakhali) could the AL- 
MU get slightly over 45% of the seats and its dominance. in these dis- 
“tricts may be termed moderate. In other districts its performance showed 
no dominance at all. JSD is the only other party that could demonstrate 
moderate dominance in one district (Chittagong Hill Tracts); the other 
parties showed no dominance, securing well below 45% of the seats. 
(See Table 8.) Of the sixteen elected independents, eleven joined the 
‘BNP before the first session of the Jatiyo Sangsad. The remaining five 
formed an independent bloc. 

BNP’s dominance in national politics was enhanced with the in- 
-direct “election” of thirty of its nominees to the seats exclusively re- 
‘served for women. All BNP candidates were elected unopposed since 
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TABLE 3: Percentage of Seats Obtained by Major Political Parties 





District BNP AL-MU AL-MC BML-IDL JSD Left Others 
Dinajpur (11) 5454 4546 — — _ — — 
Rangpur (23) 7392 1304 — 13.04- — — 
Bogra (9) 100:00 =- — — — — — 
Rajshahi (18) 83.33 ILI — 5.56 — — 
Pabna (12) : 75.01 — — 8.33. 833 — 8.33 
Kushtia (8) 100.00 = ss ee ee es 
Jessore (14). 71.43 71440 — 14.29 7140 — — 
Khulna (15) ` 46.67 2000 — 33.33 — — — 
Patuakhali (6) 50.00 5000 — — — — —. 
Bakerganj (17) 58.83 2353 — 5.88 — 5.88 ` 5.88 
Tangail (8) 87.50. — — — 12.50 — — 
Jamaljur (8) 6250 1250 — 1250 —  — 1250, 
Mymensingh (24) 62.50 16.68 — 8.33 416 — . 833. 
Dacca (32) 87.50 —. — — — — 12.50 
Faridpur (17) 47.06 3530 — 5.88 588 — . 5.88: 
Sylhet (20) 50.00 20:00. — £— 5.00 5.00 20.00. 
Comilla (24) i 58.35 8.33 8:33 — . 416 416 16.67 
Noakhali (14) : 78.58 7.14 — 7.14 — 7.14 — 
Chittagong (18) 83.33 — — 11.11 — — 5.56 


Chittagong H. T. (2) = — 
a Includes: NAP(M), BSD(T), BGA, and JEP. 
b Include: BJL, GF, and independents. 
NOTE: Figures in parenthesis indicate total number of seats, 
SOURCE: Data obtained from Bangladesh Election Commission. 





the other parties deemed it useless to put up candidates because these 
seats were to be elected by the directly elected members of the Parlia- 
ment. As the BNP had already secured an overwelming majority in the 
elections, the chances of opposition women candidates getting elected 
were absolutely nil. 

The position of the ruling party in the Parliament was further 
strengthened after several by-elections in which it not only retained both 
of its seats (which fell vacant with the deaths of two BNP members), but 
also won two more seats—one each in Khulna.and Chittagong—which 
had been vacated by two Muslim League candidates who -had earlier 
won election from more than one constituency. The Muslim League, 
however, retained one of its vacated seats in a Khulna by-election. ` 

In spite of this massive showing of strength by the ruling party, the 
parliamentary elections of 1979 returned the largest number of opposi- 
tion and independent candidates in any post-independence periad elec- 
tions. However, many of the prominent leaders and stalwarts of the 
opposition political parties, including the large ones, failed to win seats. 
Surprisingly, the chief of the AL-MU, Abdul Malek Ukil, lost from 
two constituencies in his home district (Noakhali), and both to BNP 
candidates. In a triangular fight in one of these constituencies he was 
badly inauled by Maudud Ahmed, a young, ambitious, and shrewd po- 
litical-organizer who is now one of the Deputy Prime Ministers. Abdul 
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Mannan, Monoranjan Dhar, Korban Ali, and M. R. Siddique, all for- 
mer ministers in the Mujib cabinet and prominent leaders of AL-MU, 
lost to young and relatively unknown BNP nominees. Sheikh Mujib’s 
political secretary and an influential leader, Tofael Ahmed, was defeated 
in two constituencies in Bakerganj. Five senior leaders of the BML- 
IDL-R alliance (Maulana Abdus Sobhan, Abbas Ali Khan, Gamiruddin 
Prodhan, Fakhruddin Ahmed, and Tofazzal Ali), lost to BNP candi- 
datés. All leading figures of the AL-MC except the party chief, Mizanur 
Rahman Chowdhury, lost the elections. Some of them—Yusuf Ali 
Chowdhury, Sohrab Hossain, and Shamsul Haque—had been ministers 
during the Mujib regime. Kazi Zafar Ahmed, Chairman of the UPP and 
a former minister in Ziaur Rahman’s cabinet, was defeated in two con- 
stituencies in Comilla by AL-MU candidates. The UPP General Secre- 
tary also had to concede victory to an independent candidate. Among 
others, Amena Begum (chief of BJD-A), Gazi Shahidullah (who con- 
tested from three Khulna constituencies) of the National Awami Party 
—Gazi, Mirza Sultan Raja (Acting President of JSD), Sirajul Huda of 
the BJD-H, Mohammad Farhad of the CPB, Anwar Zahid of NAP-NZ, 
and Pir Habibur Rahman of the NAP-M suffered debacles in the elec- 
tions. 

The return of some independent candidates can be attributed to 
their personal popularity and prominence in their respective constitu- 
encies. One of them was made a minister after he had joined the BNP. 
This appointment is politically significant. The BNP, not having put 
up any candidate in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, a district with an over- 
whelming tribal population, considered it expedient to enlist the sup- 
port of a major tribal leader. 


Review 


The Bangladesh Nationalist Party, which won an absolute major- 
ity in the elections, is anything but a cohesive, broad-based, and well- 
organized political party. This is not surprising as it was brought into 
existence by the President of the country barely six months before the 
elections. As a career army officer he had no opportunity to take part 
directly in politics before events placed him in the highest office in the 
country. Even after three years in power he showed little inclination for 
really meaningful dialogue with established and experienced political 
leaders who happened to disagree with him. Instead, he systematically 
and carefully devised policies (i.e, the ban on open politics through 
martial Jaw regulations and the control of political parties through ex- 
ecutive orders) in order to cripple the political opposition. When it 
suited his interests (during the presidential election) he formed a grand 
alliance with opportunist political parties of both right and left inclina- 
tions. But when he felt secure he had no hesitation in unilaterally dis- 
solving the coalitions on the grounds that the country “needed” another. 
party of his own making. Thus the BNP was hastily brought into being, 
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and servile and obsequious political neophytes lost no time in offering 
open support for the new party. 

The BNP won because Ziaur Rahman’s personal appeal still re- 
tains some of its old magic. He campaigned vigorously for all his in- 
cumbent iinisters and other candidates he wanted in the Parliament: 
As most of the BNP nominees had very little direct connection with 
their constituencies, Ziaur Rahman took the role of repeating his theme 
that only honest, dedicated, and patriotic individuals who believed in 
Bangladeshi nationalism should be elected. Everyone understood what 
he meant. He-repeatedly unleashed vicious attacks on the BML and AL- 
MU tor their failures and misdeeds before and after independence and 
made attempts to apprise his audience everywhere that the return of 
the members of these parties would spell disaster for the country. But. 
curiously enough, he not only allowed some of the leaders of these 
parties to join his party and become members of his cabinet along with. 
members of the erstwhile Jamaat-e-Islami (a fanatic organization that 
had directly opposed the emergence of Bangladesh), but also gave them 
party tickets for the elections and canvassed for them personally. ' 

Another reason for the lack of success of the opposition parties in 
the elections was their failure to form strong and viable alliances and 
work out effective strategies to face the ruling party. In many constitu- 
encies the votes obtained by the opposition candidates taken together 
were more than BNP nominees; yet because of the confrontation and 
lack of consensus among the opposition parties, the BNP candidates’ 
won. Even though the odds were heavily against them, the AL-MU and 
BML-IDL-R did well. This shows that the AL-MU still has wide-base 
support among the masses. In most of the constituencies where AL-MU: 
nominees did not win, they held the second place and sometimes a very 
close second. 

The BML leader Khan A. Sabur showed his might by contesting 
for three seats in Khulna, his home district, and winning all of them 
easily. Salahuddin Qader Chowdhury, a relatively new entrant to the 
BML, contested from three constituencies and won in two, including 
his home constituency in Chittagong. Sabur’s impressive performance 
can be ascribed to his personal popularity derived from various devel- 
opment work he initiated and completed in Khulna during his tenure 
as a minister in the Ayub Khan cabinet in what was then Pakistan. 
Furthermore, he had all along maintained constant and close contacts 
with individuals and groups in Kulna. Salahuddin Qader mainly cashed 
in on the name of his father, Fazlul Qader Chowdhury, who had been: 
a formidable politician during the Ayub era and was the Speaker of the’ 
Pakistan National Assembly. 

Other impressive opposition party winners included leaders like. 
Ataur Rahman Khan (BJL), Muzaffar Ahmed (NAP-M), Rashed Khan 
Menon (BGA), Surenjit Sen Gupta (JEP), A. S. M. Sulaiman (GF), Mo- 
hammad ‘l'oaha (BSD-T), Mizanur Rahman Chowdhury (ATMO) : 
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i- Asaduzzaman Khan (AL-MU), and Shahjahan Siraj (JSD). Some of 
them won narrowly, but still won mainly because voters felt that these 
persons had varied experience in politics and were considered career 
politicians. 

Immediately after the elections, opposition leaders, almost in uni- 
son, talked about rigging and other forms of irregularities. Though the 
opposition could not substantiate the charges, they cited several cases. 
with reasonable proof that corrupt and irregular practices had been per- 
petrated by BNP candidates, their supporters and polling agents, and 
assigned government officials when things turned difficult for ruling 
party candidates.38 The rigging charges were ironically given credibility 
by the government party when it went all out to get its candidates re- 
turned in the by-elections. Vivid eyewitness accounts revealed high- 
handed irregularities by BNP leaders, including ministers and other 
government functionaries.?9 Opposition leaders alleged that the rigging 
of the elections was a pre-planned affair and that the ruling party had 
already decided much ahead of the polls as to the number of opposition 
members it wanted to have in the Parliament. This was in clear contra- 
diction to what Ziaur Rahman had been assuring in public over and 
over again that the elections “would be free, fair and completely im- 
partial.”4° The Chief Election Commissioner, on the eve of the elections, 
had also made similar promises.4 


Conclusions 


The presidential election of 1978 had brought about a massive vic- 
tory for Ziaur Kahman and manifested the extent of vulnerability of 
any candidate (even of the stature of General Osmany) who contested 
against him. This was the result of the popularity that he enjoyed at 
that time among the masses who extolled his sincerity and dedication 
to the business of the state. But the parliamentary elections turned out 
to be a rather different matter. In spite of the fact that the BNP gained 
an absolute majority in the Parliament, the party had to stretch to the 
full the abilities of its chief. It must be stressed that the main asset of 
the BNP and the reasons for its success was Ziaur Rahman himself. 
Without his personal interest and care in campaigning, many so-called 
stalwarts of bis party might well have been defeated. But the political 
price of exposing Ziaur Rahman to most of the constituencies remains 
to be seen. It is widely believed that excessive campaigning by the head 
of the state for candidates with obscure backgrounds and suspicious 


~~ 88 Bichitra, 7:39, March 2, 1979. 

89 The New Nation, May 13, 1979; Hayat Hussain, “Prestige Fight and After,” 
The Holiday, May 20, 1979. 

40 The Bangladesh Times, December 4, 9 and 25, 1978; Dainik Bangla, February 
15, 1979. 

41 Chief Election Commissioner’s broadcast to the nation, February 17, 1979. 
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character has already considerably tarnished his image in the eyes of tl. _ 


public. : 

Ziaur Rahman is the binding force in the BNP and was iastru- 
mental in patching up feuds and intra-party schisms that flared up when 
nominations for the elections were being decided by the party. ‘This is 
not unusual for a party that is an amalgam of individuals who differ 


among themselves sharply in terms of political beliefs, ideologies, and: 


even interests. Many joined the party to flock around Ziaur Rahman in 
order to obtain positions of influence and power, and the parliamentary 
elections provided them with that opportunity. 

The return of some experienced and able leaders of different op- 
position parties to the Parliament, on the other hand, ensured that the 
debates and deliberations in the House would not be turned into a one- 
party show, and ample proof of this is clearly visible in the proceedings. 
The government had to face the verbal onslaughts of the opposition 
members regarding the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution, the An- 
nual Budget, and the Railway Budget. Those opposition MPs who are 
new to the parliamentary world’ have by now made a mark as effective 
parliamentarians. 


MOHAMMAD MOHABBAT KHAN is Associate Professor and HABIB MOHAM- 
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THE SINO-VIETNAMESE CONFLICT: 
POWER PLAY AMONG 
COMMUNIST NEIGHBORS 


Nguyen Manh Hung* 


IN LESS THAN TWO MONTHS—between Christmas Day of 
1978 and the waning days of the Chinese New York—two wars broke out 
in Indochina, rocking the peace of Asia and threatening to endanger 
the fragile relationships between the major powers of the world. The 
Chinese incursions into Vietnam following Vietnam’s military campaign 
against Cambodia were only the culmination of a series of conflicts that 
have poisoned the relationship between the two communist neighbors 
for quite some time. The purpose of this article is to analyze the origins 
of the Sino-Vietnamese conflict leading to the border war in early 1979 
and assess the consequences of the conflict for Asia and for the relation- 
ships between the major powers. 


Policy Differences 


Although the Chinese launched their military campaign to “teach 
Vietnam a lesson” for violating Chinese frontier, the origins of the Sino- 
Vietnamese conflict are deeply rooted in history, geography, clash of 
national interests, and policy differences between the “dragon” and the 

“smaller dragon.” 

Geography and history do not make Vietnam and China natural 
friends. Despite repeated declarations by both governments during the 
two Indochina wars comparing the closeness between China and Viet- 
nam to “lips and teeth,” the two nations had been traditional enemies. 
Vietnam’s mistrust of China’s motives are rooted in a history of repeated 
invasions from the north and long periods of Chinese domination. In 
the past, relations between China and Vietnam had been characterized 


*The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor Robert P. Clark, 
Chairman, Department of Public Affairs, George Mason University, who has re- 
viewed and commented on this paper, but the author assumes full responsibility for 
its contents. 
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by a longstanding rivalry between a regional power and a smaller but 
ambitious country that was determined to assert its independence and 
its own regional role. This rivalry was temporarily interrupted with the 
establishment of communist regimes in Vietnam in 1945 and in China 
in 1949. For more than a decade, an atmosphere of warm friendship and 
cooperation developed between the two countries that shared similar 
security concerns and the same anti-imperialist goal. But differences be- 
gan to emerge when the Sino-Soviet dispute broke out into the open in 
1960 and Vietnam refused to align with China against the Soviet Union. 

To keep its options open, Hanoi in December 1961 was reported 
to have turned down a suggestion to form a military alliance with China 
advanced by Ye Jianying, who headed a military delegation to Hanoi 
to help organize and train guerrillas for South Vietnam. As the war in 
South Vietnam developed, Vietnam moved further away from the Chi- 
nese position regarding both military and diplomatic strategies. Hanoi 
rejected China’s model of a protracted guerrilla war and opted for 
Giap’s compressed version of guerrilla war, moving rapidly into posi- 
tional warfare and set pitch battles, and therefore had to rely heavily 
on the kind of aid that could only be supplied by the Soviet Union. 
Vietnam turned a cold shoulder on the Cultural Revolution, which it 
considered, in the words of a “high official” in Hanoi, “a great leap 
backward” and the “decadence of socialism.”! In 1968, Hanoi agreed to 
enter preliminary talks with the United States without prior consulta- 
tion with China and against the latter’s wish. In addition, Vietnam took 
the Soviet side on many issues ranging from the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968, to the role of the Communist Party in Portugal in 
1974, and the fall of Allende in Chile in 1975. 

Vietnam, in turn, had many grievances against China. It resented 
Mao’s effort to impose ‘““Maoism” on Vietnam and to attach conditions 
to Chinese aid to Vietnam while the war was in progress. Hoang Tung, 
a member of the Vietnamese Communist Party’s Central Committee and 
editor of Nhan Dan, the Party’s daily, revealed Mao’s attempt to link 
Chinese aid to Hanoi to the formation of an “Asian communist bloc” 
against a “European communist bloc,” and Deng Xiaoping’s offer, after 
the Maddox incident in 1964, of one billion dollars a year aid to Viet- 
nam on the condition that the latter rejected all Russian aid.? 

Vietnam was not particularly happy when China rejected a Soviet 
proposal in 1965 to take “united action” to help Vietnam fight “im- 
perialist aggression” when the war in South Vietnam began to escalate. 
Later, it suspected that China went along with Nixon’s “Vietnamiza- 
tion” plan, which consequently led to the 1970 coup in Cambodia and 
the attack on Vietnamese communist sanctuary in Cambodia. Vietnam 
was wary of China’s intention when the latter interposed itself in the 
1970 Summit Conference of the Indochinese Peoples in Canton and 





1R. P. Parringaux, “L’engrenage de la Guerre,” Le Monde, October 14, 1978. 
2 Ibid. 
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tried in 1971 to enlarge the conference to include China and Korea in 
order to control the Indochinese front.? Hanoi felt betrayed when China 
played host to Kissinger and Nixon in 1971-1972 and began to “col- 
laborate with the imperialists” to pursue “selfish big nation interests” 
while the war in Vietnam entered its decisive phase. 

In the postwar period, Vietnam complained that China did not 
contribute to the financing of its five year plan (1976-1980) and reneged 
on Chou’s pledge to a visiting Vietnamese delegation in 1973 to con- 
tinue “gratuitous aid to Vietnam at the 1973 level for five more years.” 
Instead, China decided to stop all nonrefundable aid to Vietnam by the 
end of 1975, cut off all loans to Vietnam in 1977, and, according to Viet- 
nam’s charge, caused difficulties and delay to the implementation of on- 
going project aids.4 

The sour state of the relationship between China and Vietnam was 
the result of several factors, among them the following: since 1960 Viet- 
nam increasingly struck an independent, sometimes opposite position to 
that of China at a time when the latter wanted compliance; there was a 
conflict of national interests between the two countries over Laos and 
Cambodia; and Vietnam did not completely share the Chinese view on 
the role of the Soviet Union and the United States in Asia since the 
Sino-American rapprochement. Unlike China, Vietnam viewed the 
United ‘States, not the Soviet Union, as the principal enemy. Xuan 
Thuy, a party secretary, was quoted as saying to a visiting delegation of 
the Japan-Vietnam Friendship Association in June 1978 that the basic 
difference between Vietnam and China was over the issue of the Amer- 
ican presence in Asia; while Vietnam insisted on a U.S. withdrawal not 
only from Southeast Asia but from the whole region, China approved 
of an American presence in Asia.5 In addition to these differences, con- 
flicting claims of China and Vietnam over disputed territories consti- 
tute another source of latent conflict. 


Territorial Dispute 


Territorial disputes have not been a direct cause of the Sino-Viet- 
namese conflict; they are only a latent source of friction, but could be- 
come explosive under adverse political circumstances. China and Viet- 
nam share 700 miles of common border, the boundary of which was 
delineated by Sino-French treaties signed during the colonial period. 
In 1957-1958, the communist parties of China and Vietnam agreed to 
respect this boundary line and maintain the status quo at the border, 
although there were differences over the actual sites of border mark- 
ings. As the relations between the two countries turned sour, border 
incidents increased markedly after 1975 and flared up in 1978 at the 


3 Ibid. 
3 #Vietnam’s Note of June 17, 1978. FBIS, June 19, 1978. 
5 Kyodo report, FBIS, June 27, 1978. 
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height of the Sino-Vietnamese dispute over the treatment of the over- 
seas Chinese in Vietnam. Immediately before and during the 1979 
war, there were attempts by both sides to change the place of huge 
stone pillars marking their border. After the war, Chinese troops con- 
tinued to occupy a portion of territory that the Vietnamese claimed as 
theirs. The disputed area involved, in the words of Chinese Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua, only “several scores of square kilometers” (ap- 
proximately 38 square miles according to another estimate). Under 
normal circumstances, the dispute could have been solved peacefully. 
But in the present context of political antagonism, it has become a con- 
stant source of irritation for both countries. 

In addition to land boundaries, Vietnam and China were at odds 
over the division of territorial jurisdiction in the Gulf of Tonkin area 
between the seacoast of North Vietnam and China’s Tainan island.® 
The problem of the disputed islands is potentially more serious es- 
pecially in the context of oil exploration in the South China Sea. Both 
Vietnam and China laid claims to the Paracels and Spratly islands. In 
January 1974, China took over the Paracels after a brief naval engage- 
ment with the South Vietnamese Navy. Hanoi did not publicly protest 
Chinese action at the time, but began to assert its claims over the islands 
when the Indochina war was over. 

The Spratly islands were claimed by three countries: China, Viet- 
nam, and the Philippines. In 1955, Taiwan sent a garrison to the Itu 
Aba, one of the islands in the archipelago. In 1956, a South Vietnamese 
naval unit landed on Spratly island. In January 1974, after losing the 
Paracels to China, the government of South Vietnam sent troops to oc- 
cupy six of the islands and placed eleven islands in the archipelago un- 
der its jurisdiction as part of Phuoc Tuy province. The rest were occu- 
pied by the Philippines. In June 1974, the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam hastened to assert that “the Spratly 
islands are part of Vietnamese territory.” When the war was over, it 
took over control of the islands previously occupied by South Viet- 
namese troops. Although it has not been able to occupy physically any 
of the Spratly islands, the People’s Republic of China (PRC) had 
claimed the “inviolable sovereignty of the People’s Republic of China” 
over the Spratlys and Paracels before the time of the Japanese Peace 
Conference. Since then, it has frequently repeated its claims, most re- 
cently on April 26, 1979 when Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Han 
Nianlong demanded that Vietnam pull its garrison out of the Spratlys 
and accept Chinese sovereignty over the islands.” The situation prob- 
ably will remain quiet as long as ‘Taiwanese troops are on the Itu Aba. 


6 For the Chinese version of the dispute, see “Memorandum on Vice-Premier 
Li Xiannian’s Talks with Premier Pham Van Dong, June 10, 1977,” Beijing Review, 
No. 13, March 30, 1979. 

7 For a discussion on certain legal aspects of the status of the Spratlys, see Martin 
H. Katchen, “The Spratly Islands and the Law of the Sea: Dangerous Ground for 
Asian Peace,” Asian Survey, 17:12 (December 1977), pp. 1167-1181. 
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If for some reason they are replaced by Beijing’s troops or if the PRC 
is able to gain a foothold on one of the islands, an explosive situation 
could arise.8 


The Overseas Chinese 


The latent conflict between China and Vietnam broke out into the 
open in May 1978 when China publicly announced its decision to cancel 
aid on 21 projects in Vietnam amidst angry exchanges of charges and 
countercharges over Vietnam’s treatment of the overseas Chinese. 

The overseas Chinese have been a serious problem for several gov- 
ernments in Southeast Asia, as they constitute a formidable economic 
force. They control] most retail trade and manufacturing industries in 
most Southeast Asian nations and can effectively thwart any govern- 
ment efforts to implement economic and financial measures inimical to 
their interests. Their potential for acting as a fifth column for China is 
another concern for local governments. Therefore, many governments 
in Southeast Asia have tried at one time or another since gaining in- 
dependence to control the overseas Chinese population in their coun- 
tries with varying degrees of success. 

. In 1978, there were about 1.5 million overseas Chinese in Vietnam, 
of which 300,000 lived in North Vietnam. In North Vietnam, about 
half of them lived around the Haiphong-Hon Gai area, a smaller num- 
ber in border towns along the Sino-Vietnamese frontier, and the rest in 
the. northern part of central Vietnam. They worked mostly as coal 
miners, factory workers, fishermen, and farmers. In 1955, it was agreed 
between the Central Committee of the Vietnam Workers’ Party and the 
Gentral Committee of the Chinese Communist Party that Chinese resi- 
dents in Vietnam would be placed under the leadership of the Vietnam 
Workers’ Party and gradually turned into Vietnamese citizens. In 1961, 
the Chinese even went a step further in recognizing Vietnamese juris- 
diction by proposing that Chinese residents in Vietnam who came back 
to visit China would. not be issued Chinese passports, but would only 
be granted “tourist” visas. For almost a quarter of a century since 1955, 
no serious problem existed between China and Vietnam over the over- 
seas Chinese, except for the Mong Cay incident during the time of the 
Red Guards for which China had expressed “regret.” 

In South Vietnam, the overseas Chinese controlled practically all 
important aspects of the South Vietnamese economy, and especially the 
production, manufacture, and distribution of essential commodities. In 
1956, President Ngo Dinh Diem tried to control the overseas Chinese 
through a policy of forced naturalization. In order to be able to engage 
in trade, most overseas Chinese opted for Vietnamesé nationality and 


+: 8&The PRC may attempt to assert its claim, not by” sending troops but by send- 
ing fishing: boats and fishermen to one of the islands as in the case of the Paracels 
in 1974 and the’Sensaku Islands in 1978. 
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thus, through a simple process of changing nationality, were able to 
retain virtual control of the South Vietnamese economy. Their power 
expanded substantially after the Diem regime was replaced by much 
weaker governments following the 1963 coup d’état. Various efforts by 
the South Vietnamese government during the war failed to wrest con- 
trol of the South Vietnamese economy from the overseas Chinese. 
When the communists took over South Vietnam, the overseas 
Chinese immediately looked to the Chinese government on the main- 
land as their new protectors in an uncertain situation. The first point of 
contention between China and Vietnam concerned the status of these 
Chinese. The Vietnamese authorities claimed that after 1956 the Chi- 
nese in South Vietnam were .“no longer Chinese residents, but Viet- 
namese of Chinese origins,” and that this was a “reality left by history.’”® 
The Chinese government had never accepted the legitimacy of the Ngo 
Dinh Diem government and therefore did not regard measures taken 
under his regime as valid. 
Since late 1975, both Hoc Tap, a theoretical and political journal 
of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, and Tap Chi Quan Doi Nhan Dan 
talked of abolishing “the compradore bourgeoisie” as “an inevitable 
objective requirement of our country’s revolution.”2° The Quan Doi 
Nhan Dan’s article, although it did not name the overseas Chinese, did 
list the “rice kings, sugar and milk kings, canned goods kings, soft drink 
kings, barbed wire kings, textile kings, fuel kings, western medicine 
kings,” most of them Chinese, among those who “made every attempt 
to exploit the blood, sweat, and tears of our people.”!4 Despite this tough 
talk, little seems to have been accomplished to rid South Vietnam of 
“compradore bourgeoisie,” and the overseas Chinese continued to have 
a strong hold on the South Vietnamese economy and a corrupting in- 
fluence upon the political process. The lack of strong measures to do. 
away with private trade could be attributed partly to the lack of cadres 
to implement the program and keep the economy running, and partly 
to the fact that Vietnam might not want to antagonize unnecessarily 
the overseas Chinese and the Chinese government at a time when it had 
to cope with the problem of keeping the économy running and exer: 
cising effective control over South Vietnam in the face of scattered 
armed resistance within the country and border skirmishes with Cam- 
bodia. ; i 
After the break-off of diplomatic relations with Cambodia, and 
China began to side openly with Cambodia, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment decided in March 1978 to clamp down on private business to 
“shift bourgeois tradesmen to production” and “accelerate the socialist 


9 Vietnam’s Foreign Ministry Note of May 27, 1978. Di 

10 Ho Lien, “A Number of Matters Concerning the Socialist Revolution in Our 
Country in the New Stage,” Hoc Tap, No. 11, November 1975. z 

11 Nguyen Thai Hanh, “The Struggle to Abolish the Compradore Bourgeoisie 
and the Responsibility of the Revolutionary Armed Forces,” Quan Doi Nhan Dan, 
No. 230, December 1975 (Translations on Vietnam, USJPRS, March 3, 1976.) 
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‘trarisformation of private capitalist industry and commerce in the 
South.” The tough measures carried out in March and April 1978 in- 
cluded seizure of private properties, currency exchange, and sending 
people to the new economic zones. The overseas Chinese were hard hit. 
Cholon, the Chinese quarter, came to a virtual standstill. Many over- 
seas Chinese were forced to leave for the new economic zones, others left 
the country in a mass exodus. 

‘Hanoi’s decision to clamp down on private business was probably 
based on these calculations. First, three years after liberation, the South 
Vietnamese economy was still plagued with inflation, speculation, hoard- 
ing, faked commodities, and the inability of the state-operated trade 
sector to compete effectively with the private sector. If the second 
Five-Year Plan initiated in 1976 was to be implemented and if the gov- 
ernment wanted to have effective control over the distribution of es- 
sential goods, especially agricultural products after years of bad harvests, 
something drastic had to be done to get rid of private business. Under 
the conditions prevailing in the South at that time, Hanoi’s decision 
was both ideologically correct and ‘practically necessary. Second, Hanoi 
suspected a collusion between “compradore bourgeois and capitalists” 
and “‘anti-revolutionaries” in a plan to “oppose revolutionary govern- 
ment,” and decided to move to stop this.18 Third, as China had already 
sided with Cambodia, Hanoi no longer could expect sympathy from 
China and was ready to bear the cost of worsening relations for the 
chance to tighten its economic and political contro] in South Vietnam. 

China decided to react in May 1978. It publicized the departure 
en masse of Chinese residents from Vietnam, and accused Vietnam of 
“ostracizing, persecuting, and expelling” Chinese residents from Viet- 
nam and of a plot to “rob” them of their personal property. On May 
12, 1978, it announced the cancellation of 21 aid projects in Vietnam 
to use the money “to make arrangements for the life and work” of the 
“victimized Chinese residents expelled from Vietnam.” On May 27, 
1978, China unilaterally announced its intention to send two ships to 
Vietnam to evacuate Chinese residents. 

Vietnam protested this “arrogant, high-handed attitude” as a “bla- 
tant act of violation of Vietnamese territorial sovereignty,” but on May 
28 offered to settle the issue through negotiations. Two days later, China 
cancelled 51 more projects, charging Hanoi with “continued expulsion” 
of Chinese residents. While low level negotiations on evacuation pro- 


12See Nahn Dan editorial, February 24, 1978 (FBIS, March 1, 1978). Also, Van 
Binh, .the Deputy Director of Ho Chi Minh city’s trade service, in an article in Nhan 
Dan, March 31, 1978, arguing for the necessity of establishing a socialist trading 
system, lamented that: “Since liberation in 1975, capitalist traders in Ho Chi Minh 
city have constantly pushed up prices, poured more and more faked goods into the 
market, hoarded goods and cash, disturbed the state economy, made false inventories 
to evade taxes, scattered property and bribed public servants.” 

18 See Tien Lam, “The Solicitude of the Chinese authorities for the Bourgeosie 
of Hoa extraction,” Tap Chi Cong San, No. 8, August 1978. 
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cedures were going on between the Chinese embassy in Hanoi and the 
Consular Affairs Department of the Vietnamese Foreign Ministry, China 
ordered Vietnam to close down three consulates general in Guanghzou, 
Nanning, and Kunming in retaliation for Hanoi’s refusal to let China 
open a consulate general in Ho Chi Minh city. On July 3, five days after 
Vietnam joined COMECON, China cancelled all aid and recalled all 
Chinese specialists from Vietnam. 

The low lovel negotiations between China and Vietnam that on 
June 13 were deadlocked after nineteen sessions of haggling over exit 
procedures and docking time of the Chinese ships.14 On July 12, 1978, as 
the swelling number of Chinese refugees began to strain China’s ca- 
pacity to absorb them, China announced the closure of its border. On 
July 28, it proposed the suspension of negotiations and ordered the two 
Chinese ships back to China. Tension now was shifted to the border 
area where thousands of Chinese refugees were stranded at Friendship 
Pass. Negotiations at the vice-ministerial level began on August 8 only 
to be broken off on September 26 amidst charge and countercharge of 
“sabotage.” A day earlier, Vietnam News Agency had charged that: 


the Chinese side has deployed more armed forces in the provinces across 
from the Vietnamese border, . . . whole divisions of infantry equipped 
with thousands of artillery pieces, hundred of tanks and armored cars, 
and hundreds of fighter planes are poised in the two military regions 
bordering Vietnam. ... Various types of vessels are carrying out provo- 
cations in Vietnamese territorial waters.15 


With thousands of unwelcomed refugees stranded at the border between 
China and Vietnam, the border area became tense and border flare-ups 
became more frequent and more violent. 

Although drastic measures against Chinese businessmen and trades- 
men were necessary for Hanoi, Beijing viewed the whole episode as a 
Soviet plot to provoke China. Liao Chengzhi, the Director of Overseas 
Chinese Affairs, was quoted as saying in June 1978 that “The Soviet 
Union is behind the expulsion of Chinese residents from Vietnam.”16 


From Hanoi’s point of view, China was acting unreasonably and par- 
tisanly. Nhan Dan lamented on May 29, 1978 that: 


The socialist transformation of private capitalist industry and trade, a 
universal law of socialist revolution, has been achieved in China. But 
when it is being carried out in Vietnam, should it stop before masses of 
property owned by bourgeoisie just because they are Vietnamese of 
Chinese descent? Why has the Chinese side taken such great interest in 


14 Vietnam wanted to limit the docking time of Chinese ships to three days and 
evacuation to be completed within three months. It also wanted to have the right to 
make a list of those allowed to leave. China wanted prior approval of the exit list 
and wanted a flexible evacuation schedule dependent on work. 

15 The Washington Post, September 27, 1978. 

16 The Washington Post, June 6, 1978. 
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a handful of Vietnamese bourgeois of Chinese descent who have shifted 
to being producers and workers? Hundred of thousands of Chinese 
residents in Kampuchea who were workers have, together with their 
families, been mercilessly persecuted and massacred in or expelled from 
Kampuchea by the Kampuchean authorities. Of those Chinese resident 
workers . . . thousands have fled to South Vietnam where they are being 
taken care of, protected and assisted by the Vietnamese people. This 
fact . . . has been completely ignored by the Chinese side.17 


For Hanoi, there were no other reasons than that China used the issue 
of the treatment of the Hoa people as a pretext to cause “difficulties and 
obstruct Vietnam’s effort at socialist transformation and is part of a 
plot to establish big-nation hegemonism and expansionism” at a time 
when Vietnam had to face a border war with Cambodia. 

Hanoi’s charge contained a certain truth in it. There were about 
450,000 overseas Chinese in Cambodia at the time of the takeover in 
April 1975; many were subjected to harsh treatment under a repressive 
regime. Apparently, China’s commotion over Vietnam’s treatment of 
the overseas Chinese was only a pretext. But what could be the real 
motives behind China’s move? Beijing might find an opportunity to 
react, especially after the recent creation at the end of 1977 of the De- 
partment of Overseas Chinese Affairs to carry out new policy toward the 
overseas Chinese, and to prove that Beijing rather than Taiwan was in- 
terested in and was able to take serious actions to protect the interests of 
the overseas Chinese. Whatever propaganda gains Beijing might have 
scored against Taiwan were seriously undermined when China closed 
its border to Chinese refugees and brought its evacuation ships back 
from Vietnam empty. Instead, China’s action might even have revived 
some of the old suspicion elsewhere in Southeast Asia about China’s 
intentions for their overseas Chinese. 

China might have wanted to punish the Vietnamese for their close- 
ness to the Soviet Union, but the suspension of aid had the adverse 
effect of pushing Vietnam closer to the Soviet bloc as evidenced by Viet- 
nam joining the COMECON in June 1978. If China had hoped to cause 
internal trouble for Vietnam, nothing serious of that sort happened. If 
China had wanted to undermine Vietnam’s effort in Cambodia, it did 
not succeed in that either. One might even wonder whether China’s 
action had the effect of slowing down or speeding up Vietnam’s time- 
table for military campaign against cambodia. 


The Cambodian Connection 


The Sino-Vietnamese dispute over the treatment of the overseas 
Chinese in Vietnam and skirmishes along the Sino-Vietnamese border 
occurred exactly at a time when the border clashes between Vietnam 


17 FBIS, May 30, 1978. 
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and Cambodia entered a crucial stage. Neither side made any attempt 
to hide the Cambodian connection to their dispute. 

One day after the spokesman for the Overseas Chinese Affairs De- 
partment accused Vietnam of “ostracizing, persecuting, and expelling” 
Chinese residents from Vietnam, Hanoi Radio on April 25, 1978 blamed 
“imperialists and international reactionaries” for releasing false infor- 
mation “to slander Vietnam and to back Phnom Penh’s acts of war.”18 
Hanoi explained the linkage between China’s action over Vietnam’s 
treatment of the overseas Chinese and the Vietnamese-Cambodian con- 
flict as follows: China caused the mass exodus of overseas Chinese from 
Vietnam by spreading rumors that “China supports Kampuchea against 
Vietnam, the war will be expanded; the Chinese in Vietnam will be 
harmed . . . it is best to seek ways to quickly leave Vietnam.” On the 
Chinese side, a Foreign Ministry Note delivered to the Vietnamese em- 
bassy in Beijing on December 13, 1978 claimed “the new escalation of 
the Vietnamese authorities’ anti-China activities is inherently connected 
with their current massive aggression against Kampuchea.” 

When the Second Indochina war ended in 1975, Vietnam did not 
achieve an influential role in Cambodia as it did in Laos. Since Vietnam 
viewed the solidarity of the peoples of the three Indochinese states as 
“a factor of decisive importance . . . in the long-term cause of national 
defense and construction carried out by each people” it had great in- 
terest in building and fostering the “military solidarity of fraternal 
friendship between the three nations.”?0 The split between the new 
governments in Cambodia and Vietnam presented China with an op- 
portunity to thwart Vietnam’s influence from spreading throughout 
Indochina. 

The Vietnamese-Cambodian conflict was a result of many factors: 
ethnic hatred, traditional hostility, territorial dispute, ideological and 
policy differences, and personality. There was no evidence to show that 
China initiated the conflict, but it was not completely unhappy with it 
either. 

Immediately after the end of the Indochina war, Cambodian forces 
attacked Phu Quoc (May 4, 1975) and Tho Chu islands (May 10, 1975) 
and along the border around Tay Ninh and Ha Tien. On May 25, Viet- 
namese forces drove back the Cambodians and took over Hon Troc (Vai 
island), which had served as the base from which Cambodian forces had 
launched their attack. The Vietnamese stayed on Hon Troc for three 
months before they withdrew in August 1975. After an abortive attempt 
at negotiation in May 1976, border skirmishes between Vietnam and 
Cambodia became more frequent with deep forays into both sides of 
the border. Fighting was intensified throughout 1977. On December 31, 


18 FBIS, May 26, 1978. 

19 Interview with Xuan Thuy, a secretary of the Vietnamese Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, on August 4, 1978. FBIS, May 5, 1978. 

20 Document on Indochina Federation released by Vietnam on April 7, 1978. 
Italics added. : 
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1977 Cambodia announced “temporary” suspension of diplomatic re- 
lations with Vietnam and accused Vietnam of “interfering in and vio- 
lating the internal affairs of Cambodia” and of “wanting to occupy Cam- 
bodian territory and wanting to be a great power in Southeast Asia.” 
At first, China was treading a cautious course between Cambodia 
and Vietnam. Being conscious of Vietnam’s regional ambitions and sus- 
picious of a Soviet-Vietnamese collusion, China did not want to see Viet- 
namese influence spread, but the alternative of warmly embracing a 
regime that had left out Beijing’s liaison (Prince Sihanouk) and was 
regarded as an international pariah was not very attractive either. China 
was reported to have made an abortive effort at mediation in October 
1977, after Vietnam forces made a foray eighteen miles deep into Cam- 
bodia to retaliate for the Cambodian attack on Vietnamese soil. But 
when the conflict between Cambodia and Vietnam came to a breaking 
point and the Soviet Union immediately took the Vietnamese side in 
the dispute, China increasingly decided to commit itself to Cambodia 
and started sending military supplies and advisors to Cambodia. 
China now began to describe the Vietnamese as the “Cubans in 
Southeast Asia” implementing a Russian scheme of encircling China. 
In April-June 1978, pro-China Hong Kong newspapers began to charge 
that Cam Ranh had become a Soviet naval base and that the Soviet 
Union was helping Vietnam to build missiles around Haiphong. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister warned on July 30, 1978 that the Soviet aim 
was “eventually intruding into Cambodia, making it an advanced base 
for Soviet expansion in Southeast Asia.” This obsession with the Soviet 
plot made it imperative for China to use Cambodia to contain Vietnam. 
Vietnam viewed Chinese activities in Cambodia with increasing 
alarm. At first, without naming China by name, Hanoi Radio in Feb- 
ruary accused the “imperialists and international reactionaries” of hav- 
ing helped Cambodia to “build up and equip overnight a dozen di- 
visions armed with long-range artillery and warplanes which Kampu- 
chea did not have before 1975.”21 
In two consecutive issues, in July and August 1978, Tap Chi Cong 
San, a theoretical and political journal of the Vietnamese Communist 
Party, charged China with pouring “billions of dollars, huge quantities 
of weapons, and thousands of military advisors” to shore up the “geno- 
cidal fascists” in Cambodia with the ulterior motives of “undermining 
the solidarity and unity of the peoples of the three Indochinese coun- 
tries,” going along with “big nation hegemony and expansion,” and 
“opposing Vietnamese independence and sovereignty”?2 and using the 
“inhuman regime” in Cambodia as an “instrument to oppose and cause 
trouble to Vietnam aiming at conquering Southeast Asia.”?3 


21 Hanoi Radio, February 21, 1978. FBIS, February 22, 1978. 

22 Tap Chi Cong San, No. 7, July 1978. FBIS, July 11, 1978. 

23 Quyet Tien, “The Chinese Authorities are Lending Their Support to the 
Genocidal Fascists in Kampuchea,” Tap Chi Cong San, No. 8, August 1978. 
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By this time China had announced the closure of its border to 
refugees and began in August to accuse Vietnam of violating Chinese 
territory. Skirmishes along the Sino-Vietnamese border became more 
frequent. On August 31, 1978, Vietnam accused China of planning to 
send “tens of thousands of refugees in rafts and on secret trails back 
across the border into Vietnam” and that there were “proofs showing 
that many of . . . these people whom the Chinese authorities plan to 
send back have been entrusted with the duty of causing trouble, or 
spying and disturbing Vietnam’s security.” 

By the end of 1978, Vietnam felt surrounded on both sides by the 
Chinese: Chinese troops on its northern border and Chinese advisors in 
Cambodia, across its southwest border. At this time, Vietnam found it- 
self in a situation almost similar to that of the Chinese in the mid-1960s 
with Soviet troops in the north, American troops in the South, and the 
Red Guards at home. Probably at this juncture Hanoi concluded that 
the way out was to strike west.24 

On November 3, 1978 Vietnam signed a twenty-five year Friendship 
Treaty with the Soviet Union providing for consultation in case of being 
attacked. Soviet President Brezhnev’s comment on the treaty probably 
reflected to some extent the calculation of Hanoi when he said that it 
“holds special significance at this complicated moment when the policy 
of the Chinese leadership has created new, major difficulties for socialist 
construction on Vietnamese soil.”25 

Secured by the Russian guarantee and strengthened by a new Rus- 
sian airlift, Vietnam now was prepared for an operation in Cambodia. 
On December 3, 1978, Hanoi Radio announced the formation of the 
Kampuchean National United Front for National Salvation. On Christ- 
mas day, the Hanoi-backed military campaign against the Pol Pot re- 
gime began. On January 7, Front forces marched into Phnom Penh and 
set up a pro-Vietnam government in Cambodia. Pol Pot went into the 
jungle to start a guerrilla war against the new authorities. China con- 
tinued to send supplies to guerrilla forces and pursued a policy of con- 
frontation with Vietnam in Cambodia. 


The Sino-Vietnamese Border War 


Both Vietnam and China started to militarize their border as early 
as May 1978 at the time when conflict between the two countries over 
the treatment of the overseas Chinese in Vietnam occurred and when 
the war between Cambodia and Vietnam entered a crucial stage. Border 
skirmishes became more frequent after July 1978. On February 17, 1979, 
forty days after pro-Vietnam forces captured Phnom Penh, Chinese 


24R. P. Parringaux, a French reporter who visited Vietnam, quoted a “high 
official” in Hanoi as saying to him that Vietnam was prepared for “war, peace, or a 
state between war and peace,” on the northern front, but talking of “total victory 
in the southwest.” Le Monde, October 15-16, 1978. 

25 The Washington Post, October 4, 1978. 
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troops crossed into Vietnam along traditional routes of invasion. Heavy 
fighting took place in various border provinces, then subsided consider- 
ably on March 5, when China announced the withdrawal of its frontier 
troops to their original position after achieving the “goals set for them.” 
Although China claimed that it only reacted in self-defense to punish 
Vietnam for violating the Chinese border, this reason did not seem to 
be as strong as others.?6 

It is clear that China was offended and experienced a sense of frus- 
trated helplessness as a result of the conflict over the treatment of the 
overseas Chinese in Vietnam. It was rankled even more by the Soviet- 
Vietnamese Treaty of Friendship. Deng Xiaoping called it a “military 
pact ... of supreme importance to Asia and the Pacific because it is 
threatening the security in the region.” Later, in a Bangkok press con- 
ference on November 10, 1978, Deng hinted to the Vietnamese that they 
should not be overconfident of Russian support and should watch their 
steps in Cambodia when he said: “We must watch and see how much 
aggression they make against Cambodia, then we will decide about 
measures we will take.’27 But the Vietnamese were not deterred. 

China now was faced with a credibility problem. It was under tre- 
mendous pressure to do something to show that it was not soft and help- 
less. During Deng’s visit to the United States and Japan in January- 
February 1979, he repeatedly talked about the necessity of teaching 
Vietnam “some necessary lessons.” The problem was how to do it with- 
out inviting a Russian strike. Chinese strategy was one of deliberate 
calculation and utmost restraint. China attacked Vietnam on February 
17 only after Deng Xiaoping had repeatedly threatened some sort of 
limited action against Vietnam during his tour of the United States and 
Japan to sound out their reactions and that of the Russians. When 
China struck, it took great care to explain immediately that this was 
only a defensive, limited, and short operation, the objective of which 
was in no way linked to Vietnam’s activities in Cambodia. “China does 
not want foreign land. We will pull out as soon as our objective is ob- 
tained.” This was the message the Chinese authorities kept repeating 
until Chinese troops took Lang Son, then declared “complete success” 
and withdrew. Although China claimed to have completed their troop 
withdrawal on March 15, Chinese troops are believed to hold on to 
some disputed border hills previously in Vietnamese hands. 

The Sino-Vietnamese border war was a war of shadow and man- 
euvers. There were no big battles, no frontal engagements between 
regular armies; only frontier troops were used. There was no air war, 
and no incursion beyond 25 miles from the mountainous border area. 


26In light of Chinese accusations that Vietnam invaded Chinese territory, it 
would be useful to recall an earlier commentary in Nahn Dan on May 29, 1978 that 
“the Vietnamese people are not so stupid as to seek trouble with China.” It would 
be difficult to see why the Vietnamese would want to initiate a war against China 
when it already had one with Cambodia. 

27 The Washington Post, November 11, 1978. 
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China needed a symbolic victory and got just that. It did not succeed in 
giving the Vietnamese a bloody nose, and it failed to pull enough Viet- 
namese troops from Cambodia to relieve pressure for the Pol Pot guer- 
rillas.28 But China did force Vietnam to order total mobilization and 
apparently was able to strain Vietnam’s meager resources which other- 
wise could be used to shore up its troubled economy. By its action, China 
served notice on Vietnam that it had the capability and the will to cause 
trouble for Vietnam. Although Beijing was not able to sabotage SALT, 
it did succeed in isolating Vietnam from the United States and Japan, 
the two big potential sources of aid to Vietnam. It also showed to the 
world and particularly the United States that China could play a useful 
role in containing the “Cubans of the Orient.” By holding onto part 
of Vietnamese territory and keeping a threatening position at the bor- 
der over both Vietnam and Laos, China wanted to be in a position to 
extract concessions from Vietnam when the latter came to the confer- 
ence table. From India (1962) to Vietnam (1979), China has shown that 
it was both able and willing to use overwhelming force to achieve limited 
objectives in its dealing with its weaker neighbors. 


Implications for the Future 


The sixteen day war is over, but the Sino-Vietnamese conflict is 
far from settled, There are still many unsolved problems, and the war has 
not settled any of them. Instead, it has the effect of exacerbating exist- 
ing sources of conflict between China and Vietnam. The land boundary 
between the two countries, an otherwise minor problem that could be 
solved without much difficulty, now has become an immediate source 
of friction. Conflicting claims over the disputed Paracel and Spratly 
islands, and jurisdiction over territorial waters in the Gulf of Tonkin 
are another source of conflict. The treatment of the overseas Chinese 
in Vietnam is probably a fading issue, but China and Vietnam are still 
facing each other in Cambodia. 

The dispute between China and Vietnam over the above issues is 
only an outward manifestation of a deeper clash between the two coun- 
tries over their respective roles in Indochina, exacerbated by the Sino- 
Soviet rivalry throughout the world. While China does not wish to see 
the development of a rivaling power center on its southern border, 
Vietnam wants to play a dominant role in Indochina as is necessary for 
its security needs, and is determined to act independently from China 
in Asia as well as in the world. As long as China refuses to accept this 
reality, there will be conflict between the two countries. 

Vietnam has many reasons to suspect Chinese motives and design, 
but traditionally Vietnam has not been a threat to China’s security. 


28 Chinese Deputy Prime Minister Li Xiannian later admitted to a group of 
American journalists that the Chinese incursion in February 1979 “did not give the 
Vietnamese enough of a lesson” (Newsweek, July 16, 1979). : 
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Chinese obsession with the fear of Russian encirclement has colored its 
view of Vietnam and has driven Vietnam into the arms of the Soviet 
Union. The border war did hurt Vietnam’s economy and heighten its 
sense of insecurity. The need for financial aid and military support to 
face the northern threat may force Vietnam to make further concessions 
to Russia that otherwise it would avoid. If Vietnam becomes completely 
dependent on the USSR, the Sino-Soviet conflict will spread into South- 
east Asia with unforseeable consequences for the whole region. Multi- 
polarity is better for Southeast Asia than a rigid power alignment be- 
tween the Soviet Union, the Indochinese states, and possibly India on 
the one hand through a series of 25-year friendship treaties, and China, 
Japan, and possibly the United States on the other. Already, all of Indo- 
china has been mobilized against China, India has been critical of 
China’s action in Vietnam,?® and Soviet ships and planes have started 
making use of the strategic Cam Ranh base and Danang airfield since 
the Sino-Vietnamese border war, while the United States and Japan 
have been seen by Vietnam and the Soviet Union as siding with China 
in the dispute.30 

There has been no evidence, however, to show that Vietnam, if 
given a choice, would choose to become totally dependent on the Soviet 
Union as the sole counterbalance to China and permit the Russians to 
establish permanent military bases in Vietnam. For many years, Viet- 
namese leaders had vehemently opposed the establishment of foreign 
bases on its soil and had avoided siding unequivocally with the Soviet 
Union in the Sino-Soviet dispute in order to keep their options open. 
When the war ended, Vietnam actively sought to diversify its friendship, 
and has explored foreign aid from the United States, Japan, and other 
Western European countries. It also tried to improve its relations with 
the ASEAN countries. As far as relations with China are concerned, 
logic and history have shown that after each confrontation, Vietnam 
always made peace with China. It will take a long time for Vietnam to 
get over the anti-Chinese feeling that resulted from the border war; but 


29 Indian Foreign Minister Vajpayee was visiting China when Chinese troops 
crossed the border into Vietnam. He cut short his visit to protest the invasion. At 
home, Prime Minister Desai expressed “profound shock and distress over the in- 
vasion,” and all political parties in India joined together to protest against China. 
(The New York Times, February 19, 1978). But at the same time India has resisted 
strong Soviet pressure (during Kosygin’s visit to New Delhi in May 1979 and Prime 
Minister Desai’s visit to Moscow in June 1979) to recognize the new government of 
Kampuchea. India also assumed a nonpartisan position at the “nonaligned” confer- 
ence in Havana on the Cambodian representation issue. 

30 Japan turned down Vietnam’s request for additional aid and the United 
States broke off diplomatic talks with Vietnam when the latter was engaged in a 
serious dispute with China over the Overseas Chinese and stepped up its military 
campaign against Cambodia, but both countries continued relations with China on 
a “business as usual” basis after China had attacked across the Vietnamese border. 
In May 1979 when reports of Soviet submarines sailing in and out of Cam Ranh base 
caused concern within Japanese and American military circles, Admiral Thomas 
Hayward, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, even went as far as speculating about the 
logic of “military cooperation” between the United States and China in Asia. (The 
Washington Post, June 1, 1979) 
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Vietnam’s long-run interests and security needs dictate an accommoda- 
tion with its bigger neighbor, although not at the expense of two other 
needs—a leading role for Vietnam in Indochina and economic recon- 
struction of Vietnam. China may be able to acquiesce in the first, but 
only the Soviet Union or the United States and the developed economies 
of the West and Japan could help with the second. 

At this time, Vietnam is trying to break away from diplomatic iso- 
lation through its behavior on the refugee issue and its efforts to push 
for normalization of relations with the United States. The conflict be- 
tween China and Vietnam, however, has not subsided. The acrimonious 
negotiations between the two countries has been adjourned, the border 
situation is dangerously tense, and China still threatens to teach Viet- 
nam “another” lesson while the latter is bogged down in Cambodia. 
To protect itself against China and to consolidate its position in Indo- 
china in a context of diplomatic isolation and economic deprivation, 
Vietnam may have to become increasingly dependent on the Soviet 
Union for support and therefore more vulnerable to Soviet pressures. 
If Vietnam should become a client state of the Soviet Union and -con- 
tribute to the enhanced strategic position of the latter in Asia—which is 
in nobody’s interest except the Russians—it would not be because of 
desire as much as of necessity. And this necessity would be shaped by 
Chinese policy and American timidity as much as by the choice of the 
Vietnamese leadership. 


NGUYEN MANH HUNG is a member of the Public Affairs Department at George 
Mason University, Fairfax, Virginia. He is a former Professor of International Politics 
at Saigon University and had served as Deputy Minister of Planning in the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. 


INCENTIVES FOR NUCLEAR WEAPONS: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, IRAN 


Richard K. Betts 


DISCUSSION OF THE DANGER of nuclear proliferation has 
suffered from too much abstraction and too little specificity. Concep- 
tualization of the problem as a general, global threat distracts attention 
from the particular determinants of a nation’s decision for or against 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. These determinants vary widely both in 
degree and in kind.1 Moving the analytic focus to case studies of the 
incentives and constraints in individual countries and regions offers 
greater promise for new insights. 

For much of the postwar period the only nations with the technical 
capability to manufacture nucléar weapons (principally the advanced 
industrial states of Europe and Japan, and the People’s Republic of 
China [PRC]) had weak incentives to do so. Their security problems 
were subsumed under the competition between the superpowers. The 
strength of the United States and the Soviet Union that provided nu- 
clear umbrellas for their allies, and the solidity of the alliances, gave 
most of these countries sufficient reason to feel they could do without 
independent nuclear capabilities. The exceptions were those countries 
France and the PRC—whose leaderships decided they could not or 
should not place their security in the hands of one of the superpowers. 
For most of the candidates for proliferation, the bipolarity of inter- 
national strategic competition reduced incentives. 

These conditions do not apply in South and West Asia, for two 
reasons. First, alliance ties with the superpowers, both formal and tacit, 
have existed in the region, but even at their best these ties have been 
weak, conditional, and unreliable when compared with NATO, the 
Warsaw Pact, and the Japanese-American security treaty. None of the 
great powers since the 1940s have stationed combat forces in India, 


1 For a more general critique of prevalent views on nuclear proliferation, see 
my “Paranoids, Pygmies, Pariahs, and Nonproliferation,” Foreign Policy, No. 26 
(Spring 1977). 
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Pakistan, or Iran, and-none have pledged unequivocally to engage in 
combat to defend any of those countries in a regional war. Indeed, India 
and Pakistan have fought three wars, with no direct military involve- 
ment by the U.S., USSR, or the PRC. In any case, great power ties with 
India, Pakistan, and Iran are now is disarray. 

Second, the Nixon doctrine, retrenchment of American commit- 
ments, and the phenomenon referred to as the international “diffusion 
of power” have increased the awareness of states in the region that they 
must plan to rely primarily on themselves in the event of local war. In- 
creases in incentives parallel increases in capabilities. India can build 
nuclear weapons anytime it wants to; Pakistan is currently trying to de- 
velop the requisite facilities; and Iran, with its oil wealth, could eventu- 
ally acquire the capabilities if it were willing to invest enough effort. 


india 


In analyzing strategic intentions in the region, India is the pivot. 
It has the highest levels of both conventional military and nuclear ener- 
gy capabilities, and already demonstrated in 1974 that it can build and 
detonate nuclear weapons. What the New Delhi government does in 
moving further towards, or backing away from nuclear weapons status 
will have an overwhelming impact on Pakistan’s decisions, and will 
affect Iranian calculations. 

India is the dominant power in the region and one of the principal 
“emerging middle powers” in the world. On a prima facie basis, this 
suggests that prestige incentives for nuclear weapons would be high, or 
at least as important as they might be for a country like Brazil. The 
reality of India’s national power is seldom appreciated in the West, 
where it is often stereotyped as a primitive, hopelessly poor and depen- 
dent giant. But although low per capita income supports this stereotype, 
and prospective problems in economic development are staggering, In- 
dia’s absolute GNP—over $90 billion in recent years—is substantial. 
While India ranks very low on the global scale of power, it is a leviathan 
in regional terms. India’s GNP is over seven times the size of Pakistan’s, 
and over a third larger than Iran’s was at its peak before the Shah’s fall. 
In an interview in which she interpreted American policy as aimed at 
destruction of India’s self-reliance, Indira Gandhi said the U.S. could 
not have its cake and eat it too by considering dependent third world 
countries such as Bangladesh basket cases and self-reliant ones such as 
India arrogant.2 The prestige incentive for nuclear weapons can also be 
seen as compensatory; the 1974 explosion shows that despite the modesty 
of industrial and economic progress, in the nuclear field India is first 
class. 

Government policy, however, has never produced evidence that 


2 Shirin Tahir-Kheli, “Pakistan’s Nuclear Option and U.S. Policy,” Orbis, XXII:2 
{Summer 1978), p. 367. Gandhi’s statement was linked with criticism of her successor, 
Desai, for being too accommodating toward the U.S. 
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prestige incentives are salient. India has traditionally been the leading 
international exponent of nuclear disarmament. The arguments for a 
bomb that have been advanced internally have almost all been strategic 
and defensive ones. Nine days after the first Chinese nuclear test in 1964 
Homi Bhabha, father of the Indian nuclear establishment, made ‘a fa- 
mous broadcast in which he argued that the only defense against nuclear 
attack “appears to be the capability and threat of retaliation.”3 There 
have also been two sets of contrasting arguments that the policies of the 
superpowers make it expedient for India to have its own weapons capa- 
bility. On one hand, extreme nationalists argue that India faces nuclear 
threats from the United States: 


The experience in Vietnam, and the circumstances that led to the use 
of nuclear weapons on Japan when compared with the experiences of 
confrontation in the central European line and the Sino-Soviet border, 
suggest that mass destruction agents like nuclear weapons, .ecocidal 
agents, etc., tend to be used only when there is no fear of retaliation and 
when there is no sense of mutual deterrence.* i 


Deployment of the U.S. carrier Enterprise to the Bay of Bengal during 
the 1971 Indo-Pakistani war is cited by such spokesmen as evidence of 
the reality of the threat of American cõercion. After Kissinger’s secret 
visit to Beijing in 1971, facilitated by Yahya Khan’s assistance as inter- 
mediary, some Indians also perceived the emergence of a “United States- 
China-Pakistan axis.” Indian strategists have also not been comforted 
by the upgrading of the American base at Diego Garcia, including in- 
creasing runway lengths so much that some believe they could accom- 
modate B-52s and KC-135s. 

On the other hand, more moderate observers worry about the im- 
plications of detente and the imprudence of relying on superpower pro- 
tection: 


In a world where the two Super-powers have the same general intention 
to reduce their risks of injuring one another, the Indians have watched 
with particular concern the Russian acceptance of the “humiliation” of 
the United States mining of Haiphong coincidentally with the Moscow 
summit... the symbolic demonstration of how the new code of conduct 
among the two Super-powers will work in the future. In facing China 
as an adversary armed with medium- and short-range missiles, any capa- 
bility of counterbalancing through adherence to “international stabil- 
ity” would appear meaningless.6 


3 Quoted in A. G. Noorani, “India’s Quest for a Nuclear Guarantee,” Asian 
Survey, VIL:7 (July 1967), p. 490. 

4K. Subrahmanyam, “India’s Nuclear Policy,” in Onkar Marwah and Ann 
Schulz, eds., Nuclear Proliferation and the Near-Nuclear Countries (Cambridge: 
Ballinger, 1975), pp. 128-135. - 

5 G. S. Bhargava, India’s Security in the 1980’s, Adelphi Paper No. 125 (London: 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, Summer 1976), p. 16. 

6M. I. Sondhi, “India and Nuclear China,” Pacific Community, IV:2 (January 
1973), p. 276. 
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China is the principal threat that has driven Indian interest in a 
weapons option. To Americans, Sino-Indian hostilities may seem less 
significant, intense, or enduring than the East-West confrontation, but 
it is notable that Indians and Chinese have killed each other on the 
battlefield (in the 1962 border war), which cannot be said of NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces. This difference, in addition, can be seen by pro- 
nuclear exponents as support for the view that possession of a nuclear 
deterrent enhances security by reducing the risk of war. There was also 
a synergistic quality in the perceptions of danger from China: the trau- 
ma of the border conflict was followed only two years later by China’s 
nuclear explosion. The first event reified the threat, the second under- 
lined its nuclear dimension. Less than a year later, in the 1965 Indo- 
Pakistani war, China threatened to open a second front on Pakistan’s 
behalf; the People’s Liberation Army did in fact shoot at Indian out- 
posts in the Himalayas during the war.7 

Many Indians are not convinced that the PRC’s designs on the sub- 
continent are limited, especially given previous Chinese support to 
Maoist and other insurgent or secessionist groups, such as the Naxalites 
and Naga and Mizo tribal rebels. China also might have complex mo- 
tives for the border conflict. The most direct routes from China to Tibet, 
the “province” that Beijing had difficulty pacifying in 1959-1960, are 
almost impassable. An easier route passes from Xinjiang (Sinkiang) 
through the disputed Aksai Chin area. In one view, the PRC needs this 
territory in order to feel that its claim to Tibet is certain and unam- 
biguously recognized. The Chinese may have interpreted Indian oppo- 
sition to a compromise agreement on the border as evidence of unwil- 
lingness to accord full legitimacy to PRC sovereignty over Tibet, in- 
stead “following the old British policy of seeking to make it a buffer 
state. The outrage expressed by the Indian press, the public, and some 
members of Parliament over suppression of the Tibetan revolt in 1959 
had already made China suspicious.”8 The border question has not yet 
been resolved. 

In terms of the conventional military balance alone, India is not 
perilously insecure against the PRC. After the humiliation in the 1962 
border fighting, New Delhi drastically overhauled its defense establish- 
ment. Within two years armed forces manpower more than doubled, 
from 400,000 to 860,000. More specifically, India now has ten mountain 
divisions, trained for combat in the most likely area of confrontation. 
Major improvements were made in training, equipment, communica- 
tions, and logistics. Given limitations in Chinese logistical capacities, 
and the probability that in a conflict with India Beijing would have to 
maintain large reserves to guard flanks (principally the Soviet border, 


7 Ashok Kapur, “Peace and Power in India’s Nuclear Policy,” Asian Survey, X:9 
(September 1970), p. 784; Allen S. Whiting, The Chinese Calculus of Deterrence: 
India and Indochina (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1975), p. 233. 

8 Bhargava, India’s Security in the 1980’s, p. 9; see also William J. Barnds, India, 
Pakistan, and the Great Powers (New York: Praeger, 1972), pp. 317-318, 
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which would require a larger proportion of Chinese forces than the 
proportion that India would have to hold in reserve against Pakistan), 
the Indian army would be in a favorable position to cope with another 
limited war on its northeastern border. In that case the principal PRC 
edge against India would be its nuclear forces. China’s 30-40 IRBMs, 
30-40 MRBMs, and about 80 TU-16 medium bombers are ample to 
inflict unacceptable destruction on Indian targets. 

There are reasons why India should not be alarmed by Chinese 
nuclear capabilities. The Chinese have always argued for a restrictive 
concept of nuclear weapons, deemphasizing their utility (although they 
argued for nuclear superiority by the socialist states to deter use of 
nuclear forces by the imperialist powers). The PRC has also made a “no- 
first-use” pledge, and its nuclear forces are almost certainly targeted 
primarily against the Soviet Union;® the Chinese would also be in- 
hibited from expending nuclear ordnance against India by the desire 
not to draw down its deterrent against the USSR. A no-first-use declar- 
atory policy, however, should not be any more obviously reassuring to 
New Delhi than comparable Soviet pledges would be to Bonn or Wash- 
ington. (The same lack of trust in enemy rhetoric would apply to Pakis- 
tan’s unwillingness to take present Indian nuclear policy at face value.) 

The Indian nuclear program as it stands—having demonstrated 
weapons capability, keeping the option, but not developing a deploy- 
able nuclear force—is a political rather than military response to the 
China challenge. Some see more politico-military utility in developing 
and reinforcing a major threshold capability before implementing a 
weak weapons delivery program. One minister argued, “It’s no use be- 
coming a puny member of the nuclear club; that won’t impress anyone. 
We must acquire the capability and then we will have ample time to 
decide what to do with it.”11 Maintaining a weapon-threshold capabil- 
ity may also give India the best of both worlds diplomatically: the abil- 
ity, as a non-weapons state, to promote disarmament and chastise the 
nuclear powers; and the ability to wield a latent deterrent. But if Indo- 
Chinese relations should worsen, New Delhi would have more reason to 
consider implementing the option and making the deterrent manifest. 
Exercising the option might also be considered a means to improve re- 
lations with Peking. If serious rapprochement is undertaken, “possession 
of Nuclear Weapons will make it possible to secure better terms.”!? (By 
the same token, Pakistan could see diplomatic as well as deterrent utility 
in deployment of a nuclear force.) Some Indian analysts even argue that 
an independent force would be a means to convince the PRC that New 


9 Jonathan D. Pollack, “China as a Nuclear Power,” in William Overholt, ed., 
Asia’s Nuclear Future (Boulder: Westview Press, 1977), pp. 42-44. 

10 Ashok Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option (New York: Praeger, 1976), p. 21. 

11 Quoted in Bhabani Sen Gupta, “How Close is India to the Bomb?,” in 
Geoffrey Kemp, Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., and Uri Ra’anan, eds., The Superpowers 
in a Multinuclear World (Lexington: D. C. Heath, 1974), p. 118. 

12 John Maddox, Prospects for Nuclear Proliferation, Adelphi Paper No. 113 
(London: International Institute for Strategic Studies, Spring 1975), p. 18. 
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Delhi is not in collusion with Moscow.18 The contrary arguments, never- 
theless, still carry substantial weight with many Indians: foregoing a 
nuclear weapons program enhances the possibility of detente with China 
by avoiding provocation. 

The most encouraging fact for U.S. nonproliferation policy recently 
was that Prime Minister Morarji Desai, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, 
continued to adhere to his lifelong opposition to nuclear weapons. The 
Ministry of Atomic Energy was one of the portfolios he kept to himself, 
His views have been very similar to those of Manilal Jagdish Desai, who 
as Secretary General of the Ministry of External Affairs in 1965 summed 
up his arguments against an Indian bomb: 


India will be playing straight into the hands of China if because of fear 
or emotional reaction or prestige considerations, it enters into a nuclear 
race with China. The enormous diversion of resources and talents re- 
quired will retard India’s economic and social development programmes 
indefinitely and by creating scarcity and economic dislocation and social 
discontent will not only weaken India internally but eliminate it as a 
political factor in Asia and Africa.14 


Morarji Desai’s ouster from the prime ministership in mid-1979, 
‘statements by his successor Charan Singh emphasizing greater Indian 
needs in the defense area and the potential need to counter Pakistani 
nuclear developments, the unstable fluidity of Indian politics since In- 
dira Gandhi’s National Emergency, and the extreme uncertainty at this 
writing (August 1979) about who will control the Indian government 
in January 1980 after the elections make it reckless to predict that India 
will refrain from developing and deploying a nuclear force. 


Pakistan 


India’s decisions on whether or not to exercise its nuclear option 
‘will have a crucial impact on Pakistan’s plans. But even if India refrains 
from a nuclear weapons program, leaders in Islamabad still seem to per- 
ceive strategically compelling reasons to get a bomb. Though the gov- 
ernment has denied the intention to procure nuclear weapons, its plans 
to proceed with attempts to reprocess plutonium and (clandestinely) en- 
rich uranium, despite the probability that these investments are not 
economical for the country’s nuclear power generation program, imply 
a commitment to securing at least the option to produce nuclear weap- 
ons. In contrast to the situation that exists between India and China, 
Pakistan devotes proportionately larger resources to defense expendi- 
tures, yet remains hopelessly inferior to its primary antagonist in im- 


13 Sondhi, “India and Nuclear China,” p. 272; K. Subrahmanyam, quoted in Sen 
Gupta, “How Close is India to the Bomb?,” p. 119. 

14 Quoted in Shelton L. Williams, The U.S., India, and the Bomb (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1969), p. 74. 
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portant gross indices of conventional military power and potential. (See 
Table 1.) Nuclear weapons could come to seem the only means by which 


PE a a ee 
TABLE 1: The South Asian Imbalance of Power and Pakistan’s Defense Burden 





Pakistan’s Proportion 
: of Indian 
1975 India _ Pakistan Capability 
Military Expenditures 
($ millions*) 3,030 569 19 
Armed Forces 
(thousands) 1,670 502 30 
GNP 
($ billions*) 91.2 9.05 10 
Pakistan Proportion 
of Indian 
Effort 
Military Expenditures 
as Percentage of GNP 3.32 6.28 19 
Military Expenditures 
Per Capita 4.94 8.21 ` “7 
GNP Per Capita* 149 131 (not applicable) 
Armed Forces per : . 
1,000 People 2.72 7.24 2.7 


*In 1974 dollars. 

SOURCE: U.S. Arms Control and Diavnenent Agency, World Military Expen- 
ditures and Arms Transfers 1967-1976 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1978). 





to assure deterrence of Indian conventional attack, or to defend Pakis- 
tani territory if deterrence fails. (One argument to dampen Pakistan’s 
anxieties is that its borders are more defensible since losing the eastern 
wing—i.e., forces can be concentrated. It is not clear, though, that this 
should be more comforting emotionally to leaders in Islamabad than 
the argument that German defense would be more “practical” on the 
Weser-Lech line would be to Bonn.) Given the unwillingness of allies 
(the U.S. and the PRC) to intervene militarily on its behalf in the last 
two wars, the Carter administration’s diplomatic “tilt” back towards 
New Delhi, and difficulty in obtaining advanced military equipment 
abroad, Pakistan may also feel it has little to lose in undertaking a nu- 
clear weapons program. Of the three countries at issue, Pakistan has the 
most compelling positive incentives for a bomb, and the fewest and 
weakest negative incentives. And if Pakistan implements a weapons pro- 
gram, the move could easily trigger decisions by India and perhaps even 
Iran in that direction. 

The enmity between India and Pakistan has roots in the old com- 
munal violence between Hindus and the Muslim minority that led to 
partition of the subcontinent i in 1947. The depth and intensity of his- 
toric visceral animosities between the two groups for cultural; political, 
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and religious reasons bears similarities to the conflict between Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine.. Pakistanis have feared irredentism—‘Akhand 
Barat” or “undivided India” sentiment—since partition. Conflict over 
Jammu ai Kashmir, and India’s unwillingness to accept self-determi- 
nation as a basis for resolving that conflict, kept the fear alive. 

Since defeat in the 1971 war, Islamabad has seen in New Delhi’s 
annexation of Sikkim and diplomatic pressure on Bangladesh and Nepal 
additional reasons to remain suspicious of Indian designs. After losing 
the eastern wing of the country, fears of further dismemberment have 
not been allayed. There are regional and ethnic separatist movements 
in Pakistan, and some diplomats in the early`1970s claimed to have evi- 
dence that the USSR was supporting secessionists in Baluchistan and 
the North West Frontier Province (NWFP). 15 Such problems suggest in 
one sense that Pakistan’s security threat is internal, and not remediable 
by nuclear weapons. But the internal instability is linked to external 
strategy by the possibility that upheaval could catalyze Indian interven- 
tion. 7 
An alarming scenario to Pakistani planners is the possibility of a 
crisis over the Pak-Afghan border issue igniting a two-front war with 
India and Afghanistan.16 The Pushtoonistan issue has festered for dec- 
ades. The United States even became involved in November 1950, try- 
ing to promote negotiations on the problem between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. According to one report, the Afghan government considered 
marching on Peshawar during the Indo- Pakistani war in 1971, but was 
dissuaded by the Soviets.17 Pakistani anxieties deepened because of 
strong Soviet involvement with the Taraki regime. Taraki and the 
man who replaced him in September 1979, Hafizullah Amin, are both 
Pushtuns themselves, from a clan “which has its deepest roots on the 
Pakistani side of the border.” The 1978 coup also occurred shortly after 
the previous government had acceeded to pressure from the Shah to 
agree to deny anti-Pakistani Baluchi guerrillas and Pushtun dissidents 
the use of Afghan territory as a base.18 

It is not a simple task to present obviously persuasive arguments as 
to why Pakistan does not need nuclear weapons, especially if American 
strategic planners put themselves in Pakistani shoes. “Mirror-imaging” 
of course has many drawbacks as a technique of strategic analysis. In- 
deed, the most ardent American proponents of arms control have a 


15 A. Syed, “Pakistan’s Sarli Problem: A Bill of Constraints,” Orbis, XVI: 4 
(Winter 1973), p. 971. 

16 Stephen Pren,’ “The Afghani Coup and the Peace of the Northern Tier,” Thé 
World Today, XXX:1 (January1974), pp. 26-28. “Indeed. it is hard to see how Push- 
toonistan could come ane existence except by virtue of an Indo-Afghan pact to par- 
tition Pakistan.” Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

17 L. Ziring, cited a Zulmay Khalilzad et al., Conflict and Competition in the 
Arabian Sea, Report for the Defense Nuclear Agency (Los Angeles: Pan Heuristics, 
February 1978), p. 1-58. 

18 Selig S. Harrison, “Nightmare: in Baluchistan,” Foreign Tolieyi No. é ml 

1978); pp. 146-147. Pre 
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cently been heavily criticized by hardliners for assuming that Soviet 
strategists view the East-West nuclear competition in the same terms 
that we do. But it may be useful to speculate on the extent to which 
Pakistan’s nuclear incentives may correspond to the original rationales 
behind Western reliance on nuclear weapons. For much of the old War, 
both before and after the USSR achieved its own nuclear capability, 
American and NATO policy was based on the premise that nuclear 
retaliatory power was needed to counterbalance superior Soviet conven- 
tional forces. In this context there is a plausible argument that Pakistan 
has as much legitimate need for a nuclear deterrent as did the U.S. in 
the late 1940s, or the U.S., U.K., France, and China today.1® Pakistan’s 
conventional capabilities compared to India’s are far weaker than those 
of NATO’s compared to the Warsaw Pact, and the hostility between 
Islamabad and New Delhi has never been less than that between East 
and West. Indeed, former Pakistani Prime Minister Bhutto pointed out 
after the Indian nuclear test, “No two among the five great nuclear- 
weapon powers . . . have had a history of confrontation and wars be- 
tween them in contemporary times or in past remotely comparable to 
the relations between India and Pakistan.”2° At a minimum, many 
Pakistans. feel it only reasonable to have an unimplemented threshold 
option—fissionable material, weapon designs, and/or components un- 
tested but ready for use as bombs-—comparable to India’s. 

The New Delhi government has done little to reduce Pakistan’s 
incentives. Since the victory in 1971 Indian officials have made numer- 
ous statements amounting to a demand that Islamabad recognize and 
resign itself to the “new reality” of Indian predominance on the sub- 
continent. India has also demanded that Pakistan not rearm to a de- 
gree that could threaten India, nor seek allies from outside the region.?t 
From Islamabad this may seem the equivalent of a demand for a South 
‘Asian version of “Finlandization.” Combined with U.S. demands and 
France’s cancellation of its contract to build a plutonium reprocessing 
plant (which could yield fissionable material for a bomb), Pakistan is 
wedged in one sense between a neighbor’s politico-military hegemony 
and the great powers’ technological hegemony. 

The prestige value of a nuclear weapons program, or the option 
for one, could complement its strategic value for Pakistan. It would be 
one means for deflating Indian predominance or showing that Pakistan 
has to be taken seriously as an independent international actor. While 
the desire for a degree of technical or economic autonomy is under- 
standable for formerly colonized nations, and is not beyond the realm 


19 The son of former Prime Minister Bhutto has written an interesting and 
thoughtful analysis supporting a Pakistani nuclear weapons program: Mir Murtaza 
Bhutto “4 Modicum of Harmony,” unpublished Honors Thesis, Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 1976. 

20 Statement in U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Documents On 
Disarmament 1974 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, May 1976), p. 147. 

21 Syed, “Pakistan’s Security Problem.” : 
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of possibility for India, it is probably beyond Pakistan’s reach; near 
autonomy in at least one important area—nuclear energy—might there- 
fore be all the more important as a symbol of national sovereigaty. For 
Pakistan, pressed as it is to accept second class statehood on he sub- 
continent, national status and recognition are part of its security prob- 
lem. Shirin Tahir-Kheli quotes a Pakistani official: “The Iraniens have 
oil, Indians have Carter as well as the Device—it’s only fair thet Pakis- 
tanis should have at least the Bomb.”2 Short of this, the option itself 
can be seen as having utility: “The French plutonium plant >y itself 
will serve as a deterrent to India.”28 

Counterarguments based on norms of global stability are neither 
salient nor convincing from Islamabad’s viewpoint. Indian spokesmen 
complain about the discriminatory double standard in the NPT, but to 
Pakistanis the problem is a triple standard: the United States has de- 
manded concessions from them (giving up reprocessing capabil.ty) that 
‘are not demanded from India: “For Pakistan, selective application of 
sanctions—Le., no sanctions against India—has weakened th= moral 
case against proliferation.” Indeed, looking to the Indian example, 
and the American administration’s decision to provide fuel despite 
‘Prime Minister Desai’s refusal to accept full-scope safeguard:, Pakis- 
tani strategists may believe they have more to gain through the route 
of defiance. They might even cite what Indians have noted as a soften- 
ing of U.S. attitudes, and a reversal of decline in Indo-American rela- 
‘tions following India’s 1974 nuclear tèst.? Such reasoning was certainly 
not confirmed by the American decision in 1979 to cut off economic 
and military aid in response to the country’s secret initiatives to build 
enrichment facilities, but optimistic Pakistani decision-makers might 
hope for a revision of U.S. policy and laws (which mandate such a cut- 
off) once the storm blows over. This gamble might be rationalized by 
pointing to the fact that the U.S. sanctions were limited. Food. aid was 
not terminated, and though military grants were stopped, equipment 
‘purchases were not proscribed. Even assuming Pakistan does mot need 
nuclear weapons to counter Indian conventional superiority, the bomb 
may have value as a bargaining chip in negotiating mutual restraints; 
nuclear capability may be seen as necessary capital to induce Indian 
“concessions, 
‘ ` The essential incentives and justifications perceived by many Pakis- 
tanis for pursuing nuclear autonomy—national security requirements, 
-superpower indifference to Pakistan’s vulnerability, international double 
or triple standards, and the need for diplomatic leverage—are capsul- 
ized by one analyst: 


22 Tahir-Kheli, “Pakistan’s Nuclear Option,” p. 367. 

23 Zahid Mahmood, “A Pakistani Dilemma,” Few York Times, March 8, 1976, 
p. 24; emphasis added. 
` 24 Tahir-Kheli, “Pakistan’s Nuclear Option,” p. 371. 

25 Sitanhu Das, “President Carter's Visit in "Retrospect, S Indian ard Foreign 
Review, February 1, 1978, p. 13. 
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The commotion over the sale of the French reprocessing plant has 
dramatized the nervousness of countries that in previous years, when 
Pakistan drew attention to potential sources of conflict on the subcon- 
tinent, remained largely unmoved. It has also shaken up the accepted 
principle of Indian superiority over Pakistan. . . . Moreover, it signifies 
that the big powers are alert only to the nuclear threat... . The big 
powers have somehow come to accept the occurrence of conventional 
wars, the accompanying defeats and territorial occupation. . . . The use 
of nuclear “devices,” on the other hand, is totally unacceptable. . . . To 
hold this weapon, then, is automatically to involve the major powers in 
the problems that may lead to its use, or in the solutions that may pre- 
clude its use.26 


Despite the straits in which Pakistan finds itself vis-a-vis India—or in 
part because of them—prudent planners in Islamabad would, of course, 
also have to consider disincentives to acquiring nuclear weapons. Such 
a move might provoke India to: (1) harden its stance toward Pakistan; 
(2) develop a nuclear force of its own, and on a scale that could increase 
the net threat to Pakistan; and (3) possibly attempt preemptive or pre- 
ventive war before the Pakistani nuclear force is fully developed and 
deployed. (There were also reports, denied by the State Department, 
that the American government in mid-1979 was considering covert ac- 
tion to sabotage Pakistani nuclear facilities.)?7 It is not certain that 
these costs would outweigh the benefits of a nuclear force in the view 
of Pakistani strategists, but ‘they are not likely to be ignored. 


fran 


In the mid-1970s Iran was often cited as an example of a state that 
might be motivated to acquire nuclear weapons by the desire for na- 
tional prestige. This was implied by the Shah’s ambitious programs of 
modernization, economic development, and investment in sophisticated 
conventional military forces, and the increased acceptance in the West 
of Iran as the dominant power in the Persian Gulf area. Symbolic of 
these potential motives was the official name of the country: The Empire 
of Iran. Although the reactionary and leftist forces that overthrew the 
Shah repudiate his works, it is by no means certain that foreign policy 
will change completely. What might have appealed to the Shah as a 
means to grandeur could appeal to his successors as a means toward in- 
dependence from both East and West. Iranians have reasons—the hu- 
miliation of occupation by the British and Russians in this century—to 
sense the fragility of their national sovereignty. The dictates of Real- 


26 Tahir-Kheli, “Pakistan’s Nuclear Option,” p. 362. 

27“U.S. Said Eying Effort to Slow Pakistan N-Bomb,” Japan Times, August 14, 
1979, p. 4. Islamabad reacted by emplacing anti-aircraft defenses around the facili- 
ties. “Pakistan N-Bases on Alert,” Korea Times, August 18, 1979, p. 3; “Pakistan to 
‘Thwart ‘US Sabotage’ Against N-Plants,” Daily Yomiuri, August 15; 1979, p. 1. 
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politik may ultimately produce some similarities in the foreign policies 
of the Shah and those who ousted him. 

Iran’s security priorities are in the South (Persian Gulf) and north 
(the USSR), but several factors link its interest to the region eastward. 
Like Islamabad, Tehran has a stake in controlling unrest in Baluchistan 
(the Baluchi population spills over into Iran). As a result, Iran values 
the integrity and stability of Pakistan; this interest is compounded by 
Pakistan’s value as a buffer state against India. These goals as well are 
related to Iran’s interests in the Persian Gulf and Sea of Oman. An ob- 
server who had close ties to the Shah notes that he feared the potential 
combination of a hostile regime on the northern shore of the approaches 
to the Gulf (Pakistan) with a radical coup in Oman, which could threat- 
en Iran’s oil lifeline by pinching access to the critical Strait of Hormuz.?8 
Khomeini’s forces, and certainly Iranian leftists, are much less likely to 
be concerned about this problem. The geography will not change, how- 
ever, and any Iranian government that is less than fully isolationist will 
keep its eye on the region. 

The danger of internal instability is also linked to Jran’s on-and- 
off antagonism with Iraq. This was moderated by a detente in 1974 in- 
volving resolution of the immediate dispute concerning jurisdiction over 
the Shatt-al-Arab waterway and withdrawal of Iranian support for Kur- 
dish rebels. Since the advent of the Khomeini government, the conflict 
has heated up again. Earlier, there were ten border clashes between Iraq 
and Iran from 1972 to 1974, some of them severe (41 Iranians were re- 
ported killed in one, 60 in another.) The Baluchi Liberation Front was 
established in Baghdad. In February 1973 arms caches in the Iraqi 
embassy in Pakistan, apparently intended for the Baluchis, were re- 
vealed, precipitating Pakistan’s severance of diplomatic relations with 
Iraq. At that time, at least, there was speculation that “for the Shah, 
aware that Iran lies between the USSR and her coveted warm-water 
ports, a feeling of encirclement may be growing.”®® If the xenophobic 
elements in Iran remain ascendant, they could also react against en- 
circlement. Only if pro-Soviet leftists take over would such dangers ap- 
pear negligible. 

In addition, although Iraq has signed and ratified the NPT, sus- 
picious Iranian strategists could fear a crude Iraqi nuclear option. 
France negotiated to sell Baghdad an Osiris research reactor designed 
to use uranium enriched to 93%.89 This would be oralloy, weapons- 
grade material. In early 1978, the French Foreign Ministry reacted 
to U.S. State Department reservations about the reactor deal, saying 
“France intends to keep control of its nuclear export policy,” while 
assuring that the Iraqi contract conforms to Suppliers Group guide- 


28 Alvin J. Cottrell, “The Foreign Policy of the Shah,” Strategic Review, TII:4 
(Fall 1975), pp. 32-44. 

29 Oren, “The Afghani Coup,” p. 30. 

30 Nucleonics Week, Special Edition, November 18, 1976, p. 3. 
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lines,81 News of the deal apparently sparked concern in Israel, Iran, 
' and Syria. Damascus subsequently sought “bids for a feasibility study 
of nuclear research and energy” in Syria.3? By 1979 France was building 
two research reactors for Iraq when the factory was sabotaged. Responsi- 
bility for the incident was claimed by an anonymous French ecology 
group, but some officials suspected an Israeli commando operation. 
Theoretically, the Iraqis could divert the reactors’ fuel charges for a 
few small bombs. Press reports estimated the fuel to be supplied as 
enough highly enriched uranium for ten Hiroshima-size explosives.®3 
Even if only part of this amount were witheld from use in the reactor it 
would provide a “finite deterrent” capable of destroying Tehran or 
Tel Aviv. (Naim Haddad, senior member of Iraq’s Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, has accused the U.S. of helping Israel produce nuclear 
weapons, and said, “If Israel owns the atom bomb, then the Arabs must 
get an atom bomb.”) An American journalist wrote in 1978 on the basis 
of leaks from intelligence sources that the Iraqis had asked for a two- 
year fuel supply of perhaps 70 to 80 kilograms. A French embassy spokes- 
man said the uranium supplied would be much less than 93% enriched, 
and would be covered by “special” safeguards; there were also reports 
that the French were developing a new non-weapons-applicable fuel for 
the Osiris.¢ French officials also argued that the nuclear deal with Iraq 
is beneficial to the West since it may weaken Baghdad’s ties to Mos- 
cow.#5 

Tran has a geographically wide-ranging sphere of potential politico- 
military interests, many of which, given its conventional power, could 
be pursued with assurance exclusive of nuclear weapons. Indeed, signs 
to date indicate the Khomeini regime is not interested in ambitious 
military capabilities. And it has more to lose by stirring up local rivals, 
if it introduces nuclear weapons, than it has to gain. If Iran should de- 
cide that it needs a completely independent and impressive deterrent 
against Soviet attack, however, the nuclear option could become more 
attractive. The attitude of the post-Shah government does not seem to 
make this likely, but the repudiation of ties with the U.S. reduces the 
defensive options against Soviet power. A reactionary government with- 


31 Ibid., XYX:3 (January 19, 1978), p. 10. 

32 Ibid, XIX:9 (March 2, 1978), p. 11. 

33 Ronald Koven, “Saboteurs Bomb French Plant Constructing 2 Reactors for 
Iraq,” Washington Post, April 7, 1979, pp. Al, A7. 

34 Jack Anderson, “France to Push Iraqui Nuclear Deal,” Washington Post, 
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Policy,” Washington Post, August 8, 1978, p. Al4; Haddad, quoted in ibid, The 
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out allies might be anti-nuclear by instinct, but more equivocal when 
considering alternatives for defensive self-sufficiency. 

Iran has a border of 1,250 miles with the USSR. There is also a 
history of Russian pressure and Iranian suspicion: traditional Russian 
interest in access to the Persian Gulf, confirmed by Molotov in negoti- 
ation of the Nazi-Soviet Non-aggression Pact of 1939; the World War 
II occupation; and the 1946 crisis over Azerbaijan. In terms of relative 
capabilities Iran’s position against the Soviet Union is even much more 
hopeless than Pakistan’s against India. The implication of equally 
strong incentives for nuclear weapons, however, would be unwarranted. 
Soviet-Iranian tension exists, but is far less intense than the hostility on 
the subcontinent; Iran does not have reason to foresee the probability 
of war as much as does Pakistan. This relative security was also rein-. 
forced in the past by the Shah’s alliance relationship with the United 
States. If Soviet pressure were exerted in the future, an Iranian govern- 
ment without this tie would be more vulnerable. If a xenophobic Iran 
were to suffer some humiliation or coercion by the Soviets, a shift toward 
nuclear weapons could become more likely, although fear of strong 
Soviet reaction would also be enhanced. On balance at present, however, 
Iran’s relations with the superpowers give it more reason to forego 
nuclear weapons than to acquire them. Pursuing a nuclear force would 
provoke the Soviet Union without necessarily achieving a deterrent 
both credible and secure. 


Domestic Determinants of Decision 


The previous discussion of incentives is a strategic analysis. In 
reality, of course, government policy decisions are based on other con- 
siderations .as well. The distribution of disagreements and influence 
within foreign policy and defense bureaucracies, parliamentary and 
party politics, public opinion, and the idiosyncrasies of particular lead- 
ers often impinge.on policy-making in a way that may or may not be 
consistent with an “objective” assessment of strategic requirements. 
India displays the most evidence of domestic debate on nuclear matters, 
and Iran the least. Information on the Pakistani nuclear policy process 
is very limited, but some reasonable inferences can be made. 

Given the security threats perceived by both countries on the sub- 
continent, it is perhaps not surprising that there is relatively little do- 
mestic pressure in either in opposition to national defense programs: 
“In neither Pakistan nor India is there a substantial body ‘of public 
opinion opposed to increased arms spending.”%* This does not auto- 
matically imply popular support for nuclear weapons, but as will be 
shown, there is remarkably little opposition to this variant of prepared- 
ness either. The stereotype in the West of India as a pacifist culture, 


36 Stephen P. Cohen, “Security in South Asia,” Asian Survey, XV:3 {March 1975), 
p- 202. 
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fostered by Mahatma Gandhi’s personal philosophy, is misleading in 
this respect. What may be more surprising, on the other hand, is that 
the professional military establishments in these two countries have not 
been united pro-bomb lobbies. At the level of popular discussion in the 
nuclear-prone countries of South Asia gross perceptions of external 
threats may be more significant than detailed analyses of alternative de- 
fense options, and within the professioanl strategic planning elements 
of the governments disagreements about priorities and doctrines may 
complicate the resolution of debate over the strategic value of a serious 
nuclear weapons program. 

Originally there were two basic schools of thought on nuclear 
weapons within the government of post-independence India: the dom- 
inant view personified in Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s orienta- 
tion to disarmament and “world order” solutions to international con- 
flict, and the pro-bomb lobby personified in Atomic Energy Commission 
chief Homi Bhabha. After 1962, and especially in the 1964-1968 period, 
a third school, a synthesis, emerged which supported an unexercised 
weapons option. The latter stance remains official policy, and since the 
1950s the nuclear establishment has been organized for conversion to a 
weapons program if policy changes.87 When China exploded its first 
bomb in October 1964, almost 100 members of parliament signed a peti- 
tion in favor of nuclear weapons. A vigorous public debate followed.38 
The last serious spurt of discussion on the issue, before the 1974 test, 
was provoked by China’s 1970 launching of a satellite. This was, in a 
sense, the equivalent of the United States’ 1957 Sputnik shock. In the 
early 1970s the New Delhi government perceived strong domestic pres- 
sure in favor of the bomb, and this “pushed India’s leadership further 
along the nuclear road than they might otherwise have chosen to go.”39 
In 1971 the nuclear energy and space program known as the “Sarabhai 
profile’ was inaugurated, according to some as a means of-diverting 
public pressure for a weapons program. But in the same year, according 
to the Defence Minister, the decision was made to prepare for a “peace- 
ful” nuclear explosion.4° Other internal issues (inflation, food scarcity, 
economic disruptions) eroded support for Indira Gandhi’s policies dur- 
ing the next two years. The 1974 test served to placate public opposi- 
tion to some extent; in this interpretation the explosion was designed 
to influence internal rather than international opinion.*+ 


87 Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option, pp. 122, 125. 

38 Barrie Morrison and Donald M. Page, “India’s Option: The Nuclear Route 
to Achieve Goal as a World Power,” International Perspectives (July-August 1974). 

39¥Frank T. J. Bray. and Michael L. Moodie, “Nuclear Politics in India," 
Survival, XX:3 (May/June 1977), p. 111. 

40 B. K. Wariavwalla, “South Asian Security System,” paper for the conference 
on Prospects for Nuclear Proliferation in Developing Countries, Institute for Far 
Eastern Studies, Kyungnam University, Seoul, Korea, January 1979, p. 16. 

41 Bray and Moodie, “Nuclear Politics in India,” pp. 113-115. “The awareness 
that India is making tangible progress in nuclear development, as evidenced by the 
nuclear test, is an effective way of deflating the pro-bomb lobby.” S, P. Seth, “India’s 
Atomic Profile,” Pacific Community, VI:2 (January 1975), p. 278. 
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That conclusion is supported somewhat by Indian public opinion 
data. In 1966 and 1968 seventy percent of literate Indians favored pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons. This percentage was confirmed, with the 
distribution of opinion roughly consistent across lines of age, education, 
income, and cities42 The 1971 victory over Pakistan temporarily de- 
flated elite pressure for a bomb: Gandhi said in a news conference, 
“We seem to have got what we wanted without the bomb.’’43 Other data 
suggest an overlapping of prestige and security incentives in the atten- 
tive public. A survey of elite attitudes just prior to the decision for the 
explosion showed pro-bomb sentiments correlated positively both with 
those who were optimistic about India’s future and those who were iso- 
lationist in foreign policy.44 To say the least, U.S. nonproliferation 
policy cannot rely on popular pressure to dissude the Indian govern- 
ment from building a nuclear force. Most hopeful for nonproliferation 
goals, perhaps, is that public opinion, at least before the fall of Indira 
Gandhi, has had only limited influence on foreign policy. 

Decisions within Indian officialdom have been more important in 
forestalling the move from weapons option to weapons program. The 
AEC, locus of many bomb proponents, has been unusually independent, 
a “state within a state” in Marwah’s characterization.45 Yet the AEC 
remains under the direct charge of the Prime Minister, and none from 
Nehru to Desai have supported a weapons program (the 1974 test was 
rationalized as distinct from a weapons program). In the foreign policy 
and defense bureaucracies as a whole there have been substantial dis- 
agreements on the issue. Some important officials (Rajeshwar Dayal, 
Jagat Mehta, and Rikhi Jaipal) even favored adherence to the NPT, 
and atomic energy head Vikram Sarabhai was ambivalent. ‘The Cabinet, 
however, was reported to be unanimously opposed.4® Nationalistic In- 
dian strategists have usually been at best guardedly optimistic about the 
eventual likelihood of a high-level decision for the bomb. K. Subrah- 
manyam, for instance, complained the year before the Pokharan ex- 
plosion: 


The present generation of decision makers and elite marks a marginal 
improvement over the previous generation in regard to Indocentri- 
city. .. . Still they are too much influenced by their conditioning by the 
liberal West. . . . But this attitude is bound to change as the newer 


42 Gerald Braunthal, “An Attitude Survey in India,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXXIII:I (Spring 1969), cited in Kapur, India’s Nuclear Option, p. 179; Public 
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ization of India,” Asian Survey, XIV:11 (November 1974), pp. 969-970. 
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generation of decisionmakers move into positions of influence. Mrs. 
Gandhi is at present the only practicioner of real politik among a whole 
lot of confused Westernised elite.47 


Gandhi's successor, Morarji Desai, opposed a weapons program. But 
even if the anti-Gandhi coalition remains in power after Desai’s fall, 
its instability leaves substantial doubt about what nuclear policy will 
be. The Congress for Democracy-Janata Party coalition that defeated 
Gandhi did so with only a plurality—slightly over 43% of the vote. At 
least three principal figures in the original coalition, and the ones whose 
portfolios would logically be central in policy-making on nuclear weap- 
ons (the Ministers of Defense, External Affairs, and Finance) have sup- 
ported a bomb program in the past. Thirty-five percent of Janata’s 
parliamentary representation was made up by a militant Hindu party, 
the Jan Sangh, which has demanded nuclear weapons since 1964. Ad- 
ditional elements of the coalition, for example, the Socialists, have been 
in favor of the bomb as well. “Desai, like his predecessors, may have to 
bow to pro-bomb sentiments in order to keep his coalition in power” 
wrote two analysts in 1977.48 The same may be said for Desai’s suc- 
cessors. 

There are also differences within the executive bureaucracy, but 
they are difficult to trace. The Indian defense policy process is relatively 
“closed” compared to western countries. Few groups are involved, tight 
information security limits available data, and leaks are restricted as 
well by the norm that disputes should be kept within the bureaucracy.4? 
Moreover, it is uncertain how significant the impact of these differences 
is on high-level decisions. Lateral communication, cross-fertilization, or 
bargaining between ministries is limited. The defense establishment is 
not closely interlocked with the atomic energy program; there is no 
rotation of scientists and engineers between the two.5° On general, non- 
operational politico-military issues, the Defence Ministry is not per- 
mitted to initiate consultations with External Affairs or the Prime 
Minister’s secretariat. When consulted by political bureaus, Defence 
Ministry advice is supposed to be limited to military implications of 
the question at hand; “there is no real two-way dialogue between the 
military and political staffs in India on matters involving long-term 
strategic planning . . . the services lack the authority or the political 
clout to initiate analyses or make representations. . . . In questions re- 
lating to atomic energy and the NPT the consultative process did not 
touch the defense services even marginally. In nuclear energy matters 
the budgetary process revolves around the Indian Atomic Energy Com- 


47K. Subrahmanyam, “Indian Nuclear Force in the Eighties?,” Institute for 
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mission and the budgets of Defence and Atomic Energy are not com- 
peting with each other.”51 Indian analysts assert that the Prime Min- 
ister’s 1974 decision to detonate a device was made with little or no 
consultation of executive agencies.52 

Finally, the limitation of the influence of the defense bureaucracy 
does not unambiguously enhance the influence of the anti-bomb case. 
As mentioned earlier, the military is not a unitary lobby in favor of 
nuclear weapons. Many Indian soldiers did not press for the bomb be- 
cause, given likely tradeoffs within the defense budget, such a program 
might drain resources away from conventional forces, and because the 
innovation could be “institutionally disruptive.’®3 Most important de- 
ense decisions in India involve the Army—the least pro-nuclear of the 
services—because of its size and traditional prestige. Military disunity 
on the nuclear issue broke into the open in 1973 when Field Marshal 
Manekshaw opposed the bomb.54 The Navy used to be starved for 
funds, although its allocations increased from 4% to 7% of the defense 
budget after 1971. A naval buildup might be competitive with nuclear 
weapons in defense budget trade-offs, implying a lack of nuclear enthu- 
siasm in that service. There are indications, however, that the Navy may 
be more interested in a nuclear capacity than the other services.55 This 
would be logical in one sense, since the Navy, in the Indian Ocean, is 
the only one of the services that could plausibly foresee one of the two 
superpowers as a combatant it might have to face. This feeling may have 
been fed by the dispatch of the U.S. carrier Enterprise to the Bay of 
Bengal in December 1971. The Navy also has an aircraft carrier, the 
Vikrant, which conceivably could serve as a platform for a nuclear 
strike force. 

Available information on Pakistani policy-making and military 
thought is sparse. Pakistan’s more authoritarian political system and its 
less developed scientific community have yielded less open discourse on 
nuclear energy issues than can be found in India. Professional soldiers 
in Pakistan are reticent in discussing their strategic views in public. An 
important contrast to India, with its relatively stable constitutional 
system, is that the military in Pakistan have usually dominated policy- 
making; in fact they have often—as at present—been the government. 
One researcher’s interviews, however, indicated that the military was 
less adamant about purchasing the plutonium reprocessing plant from 
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France than was the last civilian head of government, Z. A. Bhutto. 
According to some reports, a number of high officers regretted Bhutto’s 
decision to reject Kissinger’s August 1976 offer to trade U.S. approval 
of the sale of 100 A-7 attack aircraft for Pakistani cancellation of the 
reprocessing deal with France.56 

Bhutto so successfully invested the reprocessing issue with signif- 
icance as a test of national sovereignty and resolve, however, that it is 
now difficult for the military, who ousted him, to back out of the con- 
tract even if they were so inclined. And revelation of the more recent 
plans for enrichment capacity indicate they are not inclined to forego 
a weapons option. The Pakistani Air Force’s current difficulty in mod- 
ernizing its inventory and acquiring the new aircraft it wants from the 
U.S. conceivably could cut either way in the strategic debate: on the 
one hand it inhibits the prospective efficacy and hence credibility of its 
nuclear delivery capability; on the other hand, it may make the “nuclear- 
as-offset-for-conventional-inferiority” incentive that much more potent. 
The Navy, like India’s, has traditionally been the minor and neglected 
service, although recently closer ‘ties with the rest of the Muslim world 
might work to reverse this pattern. But without a carrier, and lacking 
the resources and technology to convert its submarines to an SLBM 
force, the Navy would have to develop some ingenious or exotic delivery 
vehicles to perform a substantial nuclear mission. 

However the Pakistani services see the attractiveness or drawbacks 
of a nuclearized strategy, the views of military leaders will be crucial in 
the policy decision—either completely determining, as in the present 
regime, or at least highly influential in any likely successor civilian gov- 
ernment. And whatever the disadvantages of going nuclear that western 
nonproliferationists points out to them, it is unlikely they will be any 
more easily persuaded against the value of a nuclear deterrent than the 
American or Soviet civil political leaderships have been, or any more 
convinced of the “unthinkability” of strategic or tactical nuclear warfare 
than the American or Soviet military leaders. 

Of the three countries, Iran’s defense decision-making process on 
major issues once was the least complex. The process was, quite simply, 
the Shah’s personal deliberations. The roles of the Foreign Ministry, 
legislature, and other government institutions were negligible; there 
were no competing bureaucracies, parties, associations, or lobbies that 
were significantly influential on matters of high policy; and there was 
virtually no public debate.5? Lack of public discussion discouraged pop- 
ular awareness of issues. Now, however, Iran’s national decision process 
is probably the most complex—chaotic might be more accurate— of the 
three countries. What enduring changes may flow from current unrest 
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are not yet clear. As of this writing there have been no indicators that 
any coherent reformulation of external defense policy has been under- 
taken by Khomeini’s lieutenants or their leftist competitors. 

Simplicity or complexity of the structural constraints on policy- 
making aside, the future decisions likely to be made in each of the three 
nations are highly uncertain and interdependent. Nonproliferation 
planners cannot count on the continuity of decisional patterns. All three 
regimes are fragile and face severe succession problems: India’s consti- 
tutional system, revivified in the 1977 election, appears robust, but the 
criginal post-Indira governing coalition—with an aged head and a basis 
of unity (opposition to Gandhi’s Emergency) that has passed from the 
scene—was much less so. And if Indira Gandhi were to return to power, 
her policy would probably be more pro-nuclear than Desai’s. She had 
charged him with selling out India’s nuclear program during his 1978 
visit to the United States. Pakistan, with a history of coups, a military 
government, a Muslim zealot as chief executive, and a fractious combina- 
tion of domestic interests, has an unpredictable political future. And as 
of late 1979 it is foolhardy to predict what sort of government will emerge 
from the shakeout of the Iranian revolution, let alone what its pro- 
cedures and policies will be. A nonproliferation rationale or “solution” 
to pronuclear incentives that might turn out to be persuasive in any of 
the three capitals at the moment may not prove persuasive a few years 
later. 

Decision-making will always take place within a certain range of 
limitations implied by external threats and opportunities. All three 
countries have many good reasons not to seek nuclear weapons. But at 
the level of general strategic incentives of the three nuclear candidates 
being considered, Pakistan has the most to gain and the least to Jose in 
seeking weapons capability; Iran’s potential gains and losses are un- 
certain, and depend on the evolution of its relations with the super- 
powers; and India’s contradictory interests—hedging against a moder- 
ate Chinese threat, versus propelling Pakistan into a nuclear crash pro- 
gram—appear to be best served by its present policy: maintenance of 
the weapons option through demonstrated explosive capability and 
threshold bomb production capability. The incentives of all three coun- 
tries are contingent and interconnected. One major diplomatic or mili- 
tary surprise could change all of them. There is no unalterably persua- 
sive case that can be presented to any of the three, in terms of their in- 
dividual national security interests rather than global nonproliferation 
interests, and in the absence of new countervailing incentives, that they 
will never have compelling need for deliverable nuclear explosives. An 
American foreign policy genuinely committed to nonproliferation will 
have to offer these countries something much better than the moralistic 
homilies or heavy-handed threats professed so far. 


RICHARD K. BETTS is a Research Associate at the Brookings Institution and Lec- 
turer at Columbia and Johns Hopkins universities. 


ANTI-CONFUCIANISM: MAO’S 
LAST CAMPAIGN 


A. James Gregor and Maria Hsia Chang* 


THE EFFORT TO PUT TOGETHER a plausible analysis of 
any discrete period of political activity in China is beset by a number 
of fundamental problems. In the first instance, such activity is generally 
conducted in language that employs allusions that are almost impene- 
trable to foreign observers. Chinese political activity expresses itself in 
a kind of “communication code” that is presumably transparent to par- 
ticipants, but opaque to outsiders.1 Secondly, there is a serious informa- 
tion short-fall in terms of available data. We often do not know who is 
doing precisely what, and where they might be doing it. Frequently it 
requires years, if not decades, to collect enough information to trace the 
activities of particular individuals. 

Both kinds of problems beset any treatment of the Anti-Confucian 
Campaign that occupied China for about two years, beginning roughly 
at the end of 1973 and continuing through 1975, almost until the death 
of Mao Zedong in September 1976. The campaign was conducted in the 
peculiar communication code characteristic of China, rampant with ref- 
erences to historical figures in the past, and veiled allusions to analogues 
in the present. All of which has prompted writers to describe the cam- 
paign as “esoteric,” activated by motives “difficult to fathom.” 

In spite of these difficulties, we are obliged to attempt to make some 
sense out of what seems to have been a very important campaign. Fol- 
lowing the ravages of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, and 
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almost immediately antecedent to the campaign against the Gang of 
Four, the Anti-Confucian Campaign occupied critical political space. 
During its course, it swept some of the old Party cadre from power. In 
fact, when Deng Xiaoping was removed, for the second time, from his 
positions of authority at the close of the campaign, one of the charges 
levelled against him was his commitment to “Confucian educational 
thinking,” with its “respect for discipline and severe teachers,” and its 
elevation of “knowledge above all else.” 

The Anti-Confucian Campaign seems to have been part of a pro- 
gram to insinuate the Gang of Four into the power center of the nation. 
At the height of the campaign, Wang Hungwen, a relative newcomer, 
was elected Second Vice-Chairman of the Party, Jiang Qing acceded to 
undisputed control of Chinese cultural affairs, and an attempt was un- 
dertaken to have Zhang Chungqiao elected Premier. In fact, the current 
charges are that the Gang of Four—Jiang, Wang, Zhang, and Yao Wen- 
yaan—had complete control of the mass media during the campaign, 
and manipulated it to “falsely accuse Zhou Enlai, Deng Xiaoping and 
a whole group of old cadres” in its “struggle to seize political power.”4 

To what extent Mao, himself, collaborated in any of this is difficult 
to ascertain. We cannot be at all certain that a power struggle was the 
central motive of the campaign. At the moment the materials available 
deal largely with the doctrinal and ideological aspects of the campaign,® 
aspects significant and interesting in their own right. 

This article offers an interpretation of the ideological intentions of 
the Anti-Confucian Campaign significantly different from that advanced 
by Merle Goldman.® Needless to say, the present interpretation is ten- 
dered as one that is essentially heuristic—a working hypothesis. Any 
convincing account of the campaign must necessarily await the fullness 
of data that only time and an improved access to information can pro- 


vide. i 


From the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution to the 
Anti-Confucian Campaign 


In “China’s Anti-Confucian Campaign: 1973-74,” Merle Goldman 
delivered what must be one of the best analyses of the campaign. Gold- 
man conceives the campaign to have been a deliberate retreat from the 
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radical policies of the Cultural Revolution, an effort at retrenchment 
after the surge of mobilization. The central themes of the campaign 
were centralization, institutionalization, ideological unity, and an em- 
phasis on economic production, themes that had been compromised by 
the volcanic events of the Cultural Revolution." 

However plausible the narrative, Goldman’s account is open to a 
number of significant objections. In the first place, almost every parti- 
cipant in the campaign conceived it not as a retreat but, in some sense, 
a continuation and a consolidation of the struggle begun with the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. This would include not only those 
subsequently identified as the Gang of Four, but “moderates” like Zhou 
Enlai as well. On February 24, 1974, for example, in a speech welcoming 
Zambian President Kaunda, Zhou maintained: 


. .. within the whole country, a high tide of the struggle to criticize Lin 
Biao and Confucius has been stirred up. Lin Biao and Confucius are 
the reactionaries who attempt to turn back the wheels of history. This 
struggle . . . has a great immediate significance and profound historic 
meaning to the consolidation and development of the great achieve- 
ments of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. .. .”8 


Clearly, one cannot take the Chinese leadership at its word because 
of the prevalence of the closed communication system within which all 
must operate. But the impression that all participants understood the 
campaign to be a continuation of the Cultural Revolution® in “another 
form,” and at “another level,” seems to be borne out by the persistence 
and continuity of themes common to both. While the Anti-Confucian 
Campaign officially commenced with the beginning of 1974, the con- 
cerns that characterized the campaign can be identified as early as the 
height of the Cultural Revolution. 

On January 10, 1967, for example, Renmin Ribao published two 
articles contributed by the Mao Zedong Red Guard of Beijing Univer- 
sity that insisted that “to struggle against Confucius, the feudal mummy, 
and throughly eradicate . . . reactionary Confucianism is one of our im- 


TIbid„ pp. 436£, 439. There are, of course, a number of alternative accounts 
that take a position significantly different from that of Goldman. Characteristic of 
these is Joseph W. Esherick, “On the Restoration of Capitalism,” Modern China, 
V:1 (January 1979); the “Symposium on Mao and Marx,” ibid., Il:4 (October 1976), 
I:1-2 (January and April 1977); Charles Bettelheim, “The Great Leap Backward,” 
Monthly Review, XXX:3 (July-August 1978) and his China Since Mao; and the in- 
troduction by Raymond Lotta to And Mao Makes 5 (Chicago: Banner, 1978). 

8 Beijing Ribao (Beijing Daily), February 25, 1974. 

9In an interview with a Yale University delegation in 1974, Yang Rongguo, 
regarded by many as the chief ideologue for the Anti-Confucian Campaign, said that, 
“The objective of the Cultural Revolution was to replace the old with the new, to 
defeat the capitalists in power, the Anti-Lin Biao, Anti-Confucian Campaign is the 
continuous development and deeper penetration of that movement.” See Chao Hao- 
sheng, “A Visit with Yang Jung-kuo to Discuss the Criticism of Lin Piao and Con- 
fucius” (“Fang Yang Jung-kuo t'an p’i-Lin p’i-K’ung”), The Seventies (Ch’i-shih 
nien-iai), No. 55 (August 1974), p. 11. ; 
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portant tasks in the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution.”1° Through- 
out 1969, 1970, and 1971 a number of articles attacking the Confucian 
tradition appeared in the Jiefang Junbao, Guangming Ribao, and Ren- 
min Ribao. 

When Zhao Jibin’s On the Question of Confucius’ Execution of 
Sho Zhongmao (Guanyu Kongzi zhu Shao Zhongmao di wenti) was pub- 
lished in 1973, the title page indicated that the materials had been col- 
lected in draft form in October 1969, four years before. Similarly, the 
Symposium of Opinions Concerning the Worship of Confucius and the 
Restoration of Antiquity by Scholars of the Reactionary and Landlord 
Bourgeois Classes Since the May Fourth Movement (Wusi yilai fandong- 
pai dizhu zuchan jieji xuezhe zunkong fugu yanlun jilu), published by 
the People’s Publishing House in January, 1974, when the campaign had 
officially begun, was a collection of essays put together (as indicated on 
the title page) in November 1969. All apparently had been part and 
parcel of the intellectual efforts made to support the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. Such evidence suggests that the Anti-Confucian 
Campaign had begun to take on shape during the Cultural Revolution 
and that while its association with the anti-Lin Biao campaign gave it 
particular salience, the association was more contingent than essential. 

On July 13, 1972, for example, Zhe Zhun published an essay di- 
rected against “The Reactionary Nature of the Theory of Innate Genius 
as Seen from the History of Philosophy (Cong zhexueshi kan tiancailun 
di fandongxing),” in the Guangming Ribao. While adherence to the 
theory of innate genius was later to become a standard objection to Lin 
Biao, the charge was not advanced in Zhe’s article. Only in November 
1972, a full year after the death of Lin Biao, with the publication of 
Apriorism in the History of Chinese Philosophy, was the connection 
firmly established.14 Both Liu Shaoqi and Lin Biao had worshipped at 


10“The ‘Confucius Study Conference’ is a Black Association by Which the 
Demons and Monsters Attacked the Party” (“ ‘Kongzi taolunhui’ shi niugui sheshen 
xiangdang gongji hehui”), and “What Poison Did the Demons and Monsters Spread 
in the ‘Confucius Study Conference’” (“Niugui sheshen zai ‘Kongzi taolunhui’ shang 
fangle xie shenmo du”), RMRB, January 10, 1967. 

11 “The Ghosts of the Confucius Shop and Today’s Class Struggle (‘‘Kongjiadian 
di youling yu xianshi di jieji douzheng”), Jiefang Junbiao (Liberation Army Daily), 
June 13, 1969; “Carry the Battle of ‘Down with Confucius’ Shop’ Down to the End” 
(“Ba ‘dadao Kongjiadian’ di zhandou jinxing daodi”), Guangming Ribao (Guang- 
ming Daily), January 19, 1970; “Criticizing Confucius’ Educational Thought” (“Pipan 
Kongqiu di jiaoyu sixiang”), RMRB, July 19, 1971. 

12 Presumably, Lin Biao’s “worship” of Confucius is evidenced in his plan for 
an armed coup, the “Outline of Project ‘571’,” and in his allusions to Confucian 
aphorisms in his personal notes and handwritten verses to his wife and son. See 
Chinese Law and Government, V:3-4 (Fall-Winter 1972-73), pp. 43-57; “CCP Central 
Committee Document No. 1 (1974),” Issues and Studies (IS), X1:4 (April 1975), 

. 91-114. 
A 13 See Su Kuang-ming, “The Theory of ‘Genius’ is Pure Deception,” Workers, 
Peasants and Soldiers Critize Lin Piao and Confucius (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1976), pp. 58-62. 

14 Apriorism in the History of Chinese Philosophy (Zhongguo zhexueshi shang 
di xianyanlun), edited by the Philosophy Department of Peking University (Peking: 
People’s Publishing House, 1972). A 
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the shrine of Confucius and had thus irretrievably given themselves 
over to “counterrevolution,” a counterrevolution directed against the 
achievements of the Cultural Revolution. 

What seems to have occurred as the Cultural Revolution drew to 
a close was a hardening of the Maoist position with respect to the Con- 
fucian tradition. Given their ideological predispositions, of course, the 
Chinese Communists have always been tendentially anti-Confucian. But 
at least until the advent of the Cultural Revolution, they had remained 
ambivalent with respect to Confucius. For example, Hou Wailu wrote 
in 1958 that there were “some progressive ideas in [the] teachings [of 
Confucius].”15 Liu Shaoqi’s How to be a Good Communist, a handbook 
for the training of Communists until the Cultural Revolution, referred 
to both Confucius and Mencius with some regularity.16 And as late as 
1961-1962, the Chinese Communists still convened Confucius Study 
Conferences (Kongzi yanjiuhui) because some “progressive ideas” could 
still be discovered in the tradition of Confucianism. 

Mao himself said in 1938 that “we should sum up our history from 
Confucius to Sun Yat-sen and take over this valuable legacy.’!7 In 1964, 
Mao lamented that the Party had “cast aside the mainstream of Con- 
fucianism.” Confucius, in fact, “understood something of the suffering 
of the masses.”18 He went on to recount how at one time he himself had 
“believed deeply in Confucius...” and affirmed that “Confucius... was 
rather democratic.”!9 In the course of the Cultural Revolution, how- 
ever, Mao’s ideas seemed to have undergone some significant change. By 
the time of the Lin Biao affair he began to address himself explicitly to 
certain theoretical questions, namely, “idealist apriorism” and the “ques- 
tion of genius,” both themes that were to surface and resurface in the 
subsequent Anti-Confucian Campaign.2° 

Between 1965 and 1974, there transpired a massive revision in the 
Maoist assessment of the Confucian tradition. In 1974, Yang Rongguo 
published his Confucius: “Sage” of the Reactionary Classes, which iden- 
tified Liu Shaoqi, Lin Biao, and all the reactionaries in Chinese history 
as worshippers of Confucius. Yang specifically abjured his earlier sug- 
gestions that anything progressive could be found in the thought of 
Confucius and the Confucianists. Everything in Confucius was reac- 
tionary. He was a parasite who “stubbornly defended slavery,” an ideal- 


15 Hou Wai-lu, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (Peking: Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1959), p. 6. 

16 Liu Shao-ch'i, How to be a Good Communist (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1965), pp. 6, 13, 17, 20, 48, 49, 50. 

17 Mao Tse-tung, “The Role of the Chinese Communist Party in the National 
War,” Selected Works (Peking: Foreign Languages, 1965-77), II, p. 209. 

18 Mao Tse-tung, “Remarks at the Spring Festival: Summary Record. 13 February 
1964,” Chairman Mao Talks to the People, edited by Stuart Schram (New York: 
Pantheon, 1974), pp. 206, 208; see pp. 203f. 

19 Mao, “Talk on Questions of Philosophy. 18 August, 1964,” ibid., pp. 213, 215. 

20 Mao, “Summary of Chairman Mao’s Talks with Responsible Comrades at 
Various Places during his Provincial Tour. From the Middle of August to 12 Septem- 
ber, 1971,” ibid., p. 293. 
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ist and a fraud, a purveyor of poison, the wielder of an “invisible knife 
that killed without leaving a trace of blood.” 

There was no longer any ambivalence in the Party’s position. Con- 
fucianism, in its entirety, was to be explicitly rejected in the defense of 
the Cultural Revolution. The entire tradition, including Confucius 
(551-479 3.c.), Mencius (circa 371-289 n.c.), Tung Chung-shu (circa 
179-104 8.c.), and Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529), was subjected to the 
most exacerbated criticism. In an article that marked the official com- 
mencement of the Anti-Confucian Campaign, Renmin Ribao identified 
both Confucius and Mencius as the reactionary ideologues of slavery.22 
Wang Yang-ming, who lived more than two millenia after Confucius, 
was the philosopher of a decadent landlord class. And Tung Chung- 
shu was the principal architect of a retrograde regime, in the service of 
a reactionary autocracy, and one of the principal sources of Lin Biao’s 
revisionism.2¢ 

Defending a slave system that had collapsed, Confucianism lodged 
itself in the new feudal system as “reactionary poison.” Throughout the 
long transition from one economic system to another, Confucianism 
continued to serve reaction. In the modern world, reactionaries of all 
kinds have sought its assistance in obstructing the long march from 
social revolution to communism. Just as the first Confucianists had 
sought to restore the moribund slave system in the face of feudal revolu- 
tian, the modern Confucianists defended the “bourgeoisie” in its re- 
sistance to the gains of the Cultural Revolution. The socialist revolution 
must successfully face the challenge of a reactionary “line” represented 
by Confucianists if the advances of the Cultural Revolution were to be 
consolidated. 

It seems reasonably clear that the anti-Confucianism of the Anti- 
Confucian Campaign had begun to manifest itself at the time of the 
Cultural Revolution, and in that sense a certain theme and conceptual 
continuity linked them together. If there were discontinuities between 
them, these would have to be sought elsewhere. 


The Anti-Confucianism of the Campaign 


In her essay, Merle Goldman identifies the ‘‘anti-Confucianism” of 
the campaign with certain substantive policies, rather than any ideo- 
logical concerns. She argues that the central preoccupations of the cam- 
paign involved efforts to recentralize, reinstitutionalize, restore ideo- 
logical unity, and augment economic production. In other words, the 
Anti-Confucian Campaign was designed to foster a retrenchment against 


21 Yang Jung-kuo, Confucius: “Sage” of the Reactionary Classes (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1974), pp. 65, 14, 19, 20, 23, 30, 33, 35. 

22 RMRB, February 2, 1974. ; 

23 Apriorism in the History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 26. iar 

24 RMRB, January $1, 1974; “Why Lin Biao Praised Tung Chung-shu” (“Lin 
Biao weishemo chuipeng Tung Chung-shu”), RMRB, February 27, 1974. 
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the excesses of the Cultural Revolution. “Confucianists” were identified 
as those who sought to obstruct such a retrenchment. 

In making her case, for example, Goldman cites an article by Yang 
Rongguo, written in 1972, in which he castigated the modern “Con- 
fucianists” for their neglect of practical economic realities. Their in- 
difference to economic growth was invidiously compared to the anti- 
Confucian Legalists of antiquity who advocated that the people should 
“fully tap the productivity of the land,” and “bring their strengths into 
full play to become rich and to work to become noble.”?5 According to 
Goldman, all this implies a retreat from the Cultural Revolution, and 
from its rejection of material incentives in favor of ideological and 
moral incentives. 

Such a construction of Yang’s account seems perfectly plausible. 
What it does not answer, however, is the question of why, in order to 
retreat from the excesses of the Cultural Revolution, it was necessary to 
attack the Confucian tradition. A case can be made that the Confucian- 
ists did not neglect the question of economic productivity. On the con- 
trary, the Confucian tradition is alive with admonitions that the “peo- 
ple’s livelihood” be protected and enhanced. For example, in Ta-hsueh 
(The Great Learning), the Chinese were admonished to “let there be 
activity in production, and economy in the expenditure. Then the 
wealth will always be sufficient.”26 Mencius repeatedly insisted that 
rulers must assure the husbanding of resources and the mobilization of 
collective energy so that “the people may be made rich .. . [and] their 
wealth ... be more than can be consumed. ... A sage governs the em- 
pire so as to cause pulse and grain to be as abundant as water and fire.’’27 

In effect, there are as many enjoinments to productivity in the 
Confucian as there are in the non- and anti-Confucian traditions of 
China. One finds Maoist injunctions concerning productivity and econ- 
omy in the very Confucian tradition that the campaign attacked. 

Similarly, if the protagonists of the Anti-Confucian Campaign were 
seeking philosophical justification in their search for ideological unity, 
they need not have searched outside the Confucian tradition. For the 
Confucianists, the central notion of li (propriety) implies the prevalence 
of a collective ethical and behavioral code sustained and enforced by 
social tradition and public sanction.?® This code can be found in Ch’un- 


25 Yang Rongguo (Jung-kuo), “Struggle Between Two Lines in the Ideological 
Sphere During the Spring and Autumn Period and the Warring States Period— 
Social Changes During the Spring and Autumn Period and the Warring States Period 
as Seen From the Struggle of Views Between the Confucian and Legalist Schools,” 
Hung-ch’i (HC, Red Flag), no. 12 (1972); abridged in Peking Review (PR), no. 9 
1974), 
i 2 “Commentary of the Philosopher Tsang,” The Great Learning (Ta-hsueh), 
in The Four Books, translated by James Legge (Taipei: Culture Book, 1975), chap. 
10, section 19, p. 37. 

27 Mencius, The Works of Mencius, in The Four Books, bk. 7, part 32, chaps. 
23, 27. 

28See Leonard S. Hsti, The Political Philosophy of Confucianism (London: 
George Routledge and Sons, 1932), pp. 35, 48f. 
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ch’iu (The Spring and Autumn Annals), which was calculated to show 
“the distinctions between right and wrong. It avoids indecisions. It 
points out the good as good, the bad as bad, the worthy as worthy, and 
the unworthy as unworthy. . . . It is the keynote to the royal doctrine,”29 

In effect, the Confucian tradition could easily be pressed into the 
service of both ideological uniformity and political unity. In Lun-yu 
(The Confucian Analects), government was characterized as the “north 
star which keeps its place while all other stars turn toward it.”30 The 
ruler was the yuan-shou (the source, the chief), the fountainhead of all 
authority. The entire conception of government turned on the convic- 
tion that the absence of a central authority would promote confusion 
and anarchy.31 

And if the Anti-Confucian Campaign was directed against the 
Confucian tradition because “Confucians inhibited the development of 
science and technology” while anti-Confucians appreciated “science and 
technology, improved the techniques of agricultural production, water 
conservation, and canal and dam building,’ one is again puzzled. Con- 
fucian texts are alive with the approval of the “hydraulic monarchs” 
who brought China’s vast water systems under control. There are 
regular admonitions to “plow deep” and increase agricultural yield. 
Carson Chang had even characterized the Confucian philosophy of 
Wang Yang-ming as “scientific in attitude.” In fact, the Confucian tra- 
dition is so rich in elements that it would not be difficult to patch to- 
gether a collection of allusions to the necessity for centralization, insti- 
tutionalization, ideological unity, technological improvement, and an 
emphasis on economic productivity. 


Sun Yat-sen, Confucianism, and Anti-Confucianism 


Sun Yat-sen, whom Mao identified as a “precursor” of revolutionary 
China, specifically employed Confucianism to put together a political 
program of national unity, ideological integrity, mass discipline, scien- 
tific advancement, and accelerated economic development. These were 
precisely the ends that Goldman claims to have animated the Anti- 
Confucian Campaign. Yet Sun’s program, substantially the same as that 
of the “anti-Confucianists,” was legitimatized by appeal to the Confu- 
cian tradition. 


29 Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Historical Records (Shih-chi), vol. I, preface, as cited, ibid., 
. 56. 

? 30 Confucian Analects, in The Four Books, bk. 2, chap. 1. 
a a This finds particular expression in Shu-ching, the Book of History, part 4, 

32 Goldman, “China’s Anti-Confucian Campaign,” p. 449. 

33 See The Works of Mencius, bk. 3, part 1, chap. 4, para. 7; bk, 3, part 2, chap. 
9, para. 4, 11. 

84 Carsun Chang, Wang Yang-ming: Idealist Philosopher of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (New York: St. John’s University, 1962), p. 14. 

35 Mao, “China’s Great Leap Forward: December 1964,” Chairman Mao Talks 
to the People, p. 131. 
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There can be little doubt that Sun conceived his revolutionary pro- 
gram inspired by traditional Confucian philosophy. Shortly before his 
death in 1925, he was asked to identify the intellectual inspiration of 
his revolutionary doctrines. Without hesitation, and apparently with 
complete conviction, he responded that his thought was a “development 
and continuation of the ancient Chinese doctrines of Confucius.”8¢ His 
references to Confucius and Mencius were copious, and he specifically 
invoked the works of Wang Yang-ming in “the hope of leading China 
up the steps of progressive modern science.”’37 

In The International Development of China,38 Sun had put to- 
gether an ambitious program for the economic modernization and in- 
dustrialization of the new China he saw rising out of the wreckage of 
the Manchu dynasty. It was a program for infrastructural development, 
fossil fuel excavation, communications articulation, agricultural mod- 
ernization, and accelerated industrial growth and expansion. His plans 
included the construction of 100,000 miles of railways, one million miles 
of macadamized roadways, a network of waterways, and a scheme for 
water conservancy. He anticipated the development of commercial har- 
bors comparable in capacity with that of New York City. He addressed 
himself to a program for hydroelectric power generation, and the con- 
struction of iron and steel works to supply the needs of such vast de- 
velopmental projects. He spoke of reforestation and irrigation plans that 
would stabilize and render arable enormous regions of northern and 
central China. All this he conceived as compatible with his commitment 
to the Confucian tradition. As early as his “Reform Memorandum” to 
the Manchu government in 1894, when he bruited the first outlines of 
this program, he had alluded to the support of the Confucian tradition 
as its warrant.9? 

And when Sun reorganized his followers into the Chinese Revolu- 
tionary Party (Chung-hua ko-min-tang), after his revolutionary efforts 
had been thwarted, he conceived the new party to be the embodiment 
of unity, without factions or interna] dissention.*° It was to have an 
ideological integrity that would insure unanimity in strategy and tac- 
tics. All members must take a personal oath of loyalty to Sun and to 
his “Three Principles of the People.” 

Once again, Sun held all this to be fully compatible with the Con- 
fucian tradition. He maintained that China’s “ancient morality” had 


36 As cited in Wou Sao-fong, Sun Yat-sen: Sa Vie et Sa Doctrine (Paris: Les 
presses universitaires de France, 1929), p. 41. 
3T Sun Yat-sen, Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary (London: Hutchinson, n.d.), 


38 Sun Yat-sen, The International Development of China (Taipei: China Cul- 
tural Service, n.d.). 

39 Sun, “Memorandum to Li Hung-chang on Saving the Nation” (“Shang Li 
Hung-chang ch’en chiu-kuo ta-chi shu”), Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen (Kuo-fu 
ch’uan-chi) (Taipei: Kuomintang Party History Committee, 1973), III, pp. 1-11. 

40 For an effective account of this period, see Edward Friedman, Backward 
Toward Revolution: The Chinese Revolutionary Party (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1974). 
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sought to inculcate loyalty, obedience, and sacrifice unto death if need 
be.4t The ancients had taught that internecine competition weakened 
the body politic. If the nation was to prevail it must suppress “unre- 
strained license.’’42 China, therefore, would have to be a unitary state 
guided by a unitary party*%—a special kind of Chinese democracy, in- 
spired by the ancient tradition of Confucian ideology.*4 Thus, in his 
final ideological exposition, Sun advocated a revival of this tradition: 
“China has a specimen of political philosophy so systematic and so clear 
that nothing has been discovered or spoken by foreign statesmen to 
equal it. It is found in the Great Learning,’*5 one of the Confucian 
Four Books. 

In substance, Sun Yat-sen’s program was remarkably similar, in in- 
tention, to that which presumably prompted the Anti-Confucian Cam- 
paign. Yet Sun never found it necessary to abandon Confucius, Mencius, 
or Wang Yang-ming.4® It may well have been the case thatthe substan- 
tive goals of the Anti-Confucian Campaign included unity, centraliza- 
tion, political stability, ideological conformity, increased economic pro- 
ductivity, but their advocacy hardly required attacks on the Confucian 
tradition. 

Why the Chinese Communists chose to attack the Confucian tradi- 
tion with such vehemence cannot therefore be explained by a simple 
concern with such substantive issues. For about half a century the 
Chinese had subjected the Confucian school to a standard “Marxist” 
critique, but never felt it necessary to denigrate the entire tradition as 
irremediably and irretrievably retrograde. Clearly, the decision to un- 
dertake such an enterprise cannot plausibly be explained by the concern 
for unity, discipline, science, and increased economic activity. 


Class Struggle and the Problem of Chinese Social History 


Actually, beneath the surface concerns with substantive problems, 
the literature of the Anti-Confucian Campaign contains the elements 
of a much more fundamental argument. It is an argument that turns on 
the issue of how Chinese history is to be understood. Its origins are to 
be discerned as early as the 1950s when Chinese Communist historians, 
in their treatment of China’s social history, accepted the periodization 


41 Sun, San Min Chu I (The Three Principles of the People) (Taipei: China 
Publishing, n.d.), pp. 39, 44. 

42 Ibid., pp. 64, 75f. 

43 Sun, “Statement on the Formation of National Government: Address De- 
livered at the First National Congress of the Kuomintang, January 20, 1924,” in 
Fundamentals of National Reconstruction (Taipei: China Cultural Service, 1953), 

. 161-163. 
Ee 44 Sun, San Min Chu I, pp. 107, 111, 129, 137 see lecture five on “The Prin- 
ciples of Democracy.” 

45 Ibid, pp. 41f. 

46 Gottfried-Karl Kindermann speaks of Sun Yat-sen’s political program as a 
form of modern Confucianism. See Kindermann, Konfuzianismus, Sunyatsenismus 
und chinesischer Kommunismus (Freiburg im Breisgau: Rombach, 1963), chap. 3. 
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implicit in Marxist formulations, particularly some of the suggestions 
found in the work of Friedrich Engels. In The Origins of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, Engels chose to abandon Marx’s notion 
of an “Asiatic mode of production,” and substitute a new formulation. 
For Engels, “slavery” occupied the historic space between “primitive 
communism” and “feudalism,” a unilinear evolutionary conjecture ac- 
cepted by Chinese intellectuals. History was conceived as having trav- 
ersed epochs of slavery, feudalism, and capitalism before attaining the 
anticipated socialism.*? 

Thus, in 1952 Guo Moruo, in conformity with Engels’ schematiz- 
ation, argued that China had endured a “slave society” before entering 
a protracted period of “feudalism.’’48 In 1956, Yang Rongguo tendered 
a similar reconstruction of Chinese social history.49 And in 1957, Wang 
Zhonglao argued the same thesis when he maintained that from the 
period of the Shang Dynasty (circa 1751-1112 3.c.) to the period of the 
Warring States (403-222 3.c.), Chinese society was characterized by a 
slave economy.®° 

When the question of the periodization of Chinese social history 
was reinvoked on the eve of the Anti-Confucian Campaign, both Guo 
Moruo and Yang Rongguo reaffirmed their stand of the 1950s,51 but 
with a significant new emphasis.5? What had transpired in the interim, 
particularly during the Cultural Revolution, was a focusing and em- 
phasis on the ideological components of the “superstructure” during 
the period of transition between China’s slave and feudal economies. 
For Yang Rongguo, the transition began during the Yin and Chou 
dynasties and culminated in the Warring States period, involving some- 
thing like five hundred years. Chinese ideological thought was torn be- 
tween “progressive” thinkers who wanted to move society from a retro- 
grade slave economy to the more advanced feudal mode of production, 
and the reactionary ideologists who sought to restore the old system.5% 


47See K, Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism (New Haven: Yale University, 1957), 
pp. 284-386. 

48 Guo Moruo, Nulizhi shidai (The Era of Slave Society) (Shanghai: Xinwenyi 
Chubanshe, 1952). 

49 Yang Rongguo, Selected Works on the Demarcation of Chinese Slave System 
and Feudal System (Beijing: Joint Book Store of Life, Reading and New Knowledge, 
1956), pp. 74-82. 

50See Wang Zhongluo, Questions Concerning the Disintegration of Chinese 
Slave Society and the Formation of Feudalistic Relations (Guanyu Zhongguo nuli 
shehui di wajie ji fenjian guanxi di xingcheng wenti), (Wuhan: Hubei People’s Pub- 
lishing House, 1957). 

51 Guo Moruo, “The Problem of Periodization in Ancient Chinese History” 
(“Zhongguo gudaishi di fengi wenti”), HC, July 1, 1972, pp. 56-62; Yang Rongguo, 
“The Struggle Between the Two Lines in the Thought Sphere during the Spring and 
Fall and Warring States Period” (“Chunqiu zhanguo shiqi sixiang lingyunei liang- 
tiao luxian di douzheng”), HC, December 1, 1972. 

52 For an excellent exposition of the evolution of Chinese historiography, and 
the significance of “class restoration” in the Anti-Confucian Campaign, see Wang 
Gungwu, “Juxtaposing Past and Present in China Today,” CQ, no. 61 (March 1975), 

. 1-24, 
j 53 See Moody, “The New Anti-Confucian Campaign in China”; Chiang Hsin-li, 
“A Refutation of the Maoists’ ‘On Slave Society,’” IS, 10:15 (December 1974), 
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The defenders of slavery, advocates of “restoration,” collected around 
the doctrines of Confucius and Mencius and made every effort to retard 
the movement of history. The advocates of the new social order were 
the anti-Confucianists—the Legalists. 

Thus, for over five centuries, a class struggle had been conducted 
in Chinese society. An ideological conflict was the central issue of Chi- 
nese social life. For five hundred years the issue between the “progres- 
sive” and “revisionist line” was never fully resolved. Although a feudal 
system was established, the struggle between the contending lines was 
often obscured by compromise and opportunism. The progressives failed 
to win a decisive victory. The consequence was that Chinese society 
lapsed into a historic somnolence, stagnant and irresolute for two thous- 
and years. 

In the People’s Republic of China, historical studies seldom re- 
main academic. On the contrary, historical studies are occasions to com- 
municate and inculcate Marxist truths. Jian Bocan had maintained that 
“cur studying ancient history is for the purpose of better understanding 
modern history.”®4 Guo Moruo, too, insisted that “the purpose of study- 
ing ancient history is to elucidate the law of historical development and 
let the people grasp this law so they can reform the objective world.”55 
As the Anti-Confucian Campaign moved into high gear these injunc- 
tions were reaffirmed in the popular press,5¢ and ancient history was 
scoured to discover the “laws” governing class struggle. The lessons 
learned from the study of ancient Chinese society quickly translated 
themselves into strategic and tactical directives for the present. 

It was argued that because of the peculiarities of its history, China’s 
past was characterized by only two major social revolutions: that which 
attended the transition between slavery and feudalism, and that which 
accompanied the advent of Mao. China’s “bourgeois revolution” that 
transformed feudalism into capitalism was telescoped into the first phase 
of the Communists’ seizure of power. The “bourgeois democratic rev- 
olution” and the socialist revolution had therefore overlapped. Thus 
Liang Xiao argued that “except for the revolution led by the proletar- 
iat, only the replacement of the slave system by the feudal system ac- 
tually constituted a social change in China’s history. . . "57 The revolu- 
ticn of feudalism and the revolution of socialism were thus analogous 
historic events. The circumstances and consequences of the class strug- 
gle in the first illuminate the nature and implications of class struggle 
in the second. 

What the history of the transition from slavery to feudalism re- 


54 Jian Bocan, “The Struggle between Two Lines on the Front of the History 
of Science” (“Lishi kexue zhanxian shang liangtiao luxian di douzheng”), Journal 
of Beijing University, no. 3 (1958). 

55 Guo Moruo, “On the Question of Laying More Stress on the Present than on 
the Past,” (“Guanyu houjin bogu di wenti”), ibid. 

56 Ta-kung Pao, May 25, 1974; Wen-hui Pao, June 2, 3, 6, 7, 1974. 

57 Liang Hsiao, “Study the Historical Experience of the Struggle between the 
Confucian and Legalist Schools,” PR, no. 2 (January 10, 1975). 
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vealed was an “objective law of class struggle,” a “general law of the 
two-line struggle in history.” For centuries after the seizure of political 
power by the landlord class, there was a constant, at times acute, strug- 
gle between two “lines” of political conduct—the reactionary Confu- 
cianists and the progressive Legalists.58 At times the struggle was so 
violent that it was necessary to “burn books and bury unregenerate 
Confucian scholars alive.”5® Confucius, Mencius, Tung-Chung-shu, and 
Wang Yang-ming, separated by two thousand years, were all representa- 
tive of a reactionary line that resisted and ultimately compromised the 
movement of history. Conjoined with some “objective contradictions” 
between peasants and landlords, the failure of Legalism to prevail meant 
that China would be condemned to stagnation and retrogression for 
centuries. The reactionary superstructural elements of ideology, law, 
and custom had negatively influenced the growth and development of 
the productive base of Chinese society. 

Like the transition from slavery to feudalism, China’s transition to 
socialism would involve centuries of conflict between two “lines,” one 
progressive and revolutionary, the other retrogressive and counterrev- 
olutionary. The Chinese Communist victory in 1949 was simply the be- 
ginning of a class struggle destined to endure not “several decades,” but 
“anywhere from one to several centuries,’’6° 

Thus it was that Hong You in 1974 said: “Revolutions in the past, 
be it the replacement of the slave system by the feudal system, or the 
replacement of the feudal system by the capitalist system, involved 
dozens or hundreds of years of repeated and tortuous struggles centering 
around progress and retrogression, restoration and counter-restoration.” 
The socialist revolution “will be even more tortuous and protracted 
than those of any previous revolution,” particularly in the realm of 
ideas, in the superstructure. If it took centuries to decide the issue be- 
tween slavery and feudalism, it would take no less time during the epoch 
of socialism “to decide the question of which will win out, the prole- 
tariat or the bourgeoisie.” One could only anticipate “tortuous” and 
“tremendous” struggles for decades, centuries, and perhaps millennia.®1 

Thus, by the formal commencement of the Anti-Confucian Cam- 
paign its rationale had been articulated. It was a rationale formulated 
during the Cultural Revolution. It remained for Yao Wenyuan and 
Zhang Chungqiao to draw out its immediate practical implications for 
Chinese society. Yao’s On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Anti-Party 
Clique, and Zhang’s On Exercizing All-Round Dictatorship Over the 
Bourgeoisie appeared in the spring of 1975, about a year after the official 
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commencement of the Anti-Confucian Campaign. They constitute the 
transliteration of what radical Maoists took to be the lessons of history 
for the practical politics of contemporary China. 

Both Yao and Zhang emphasized the necessity of a “life-and-death 
struggle . . . between two major antagonistic classes, the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie, [in] a struggle that will go on for a very long time.’ 
Both exploited the evidence of China’s history, provided by Maoist his- 
torians, to support their assessment. Confucius was the negative model 
of the counterrevolutionary whose philosophy exudes a pernicious in- 
fluence at the superstructural level. The modern Confucianists, Liu 
Shaogi, Lin Biao, and Chen Boda among others, like the ancient Con- 
fucianists, represented the retrograde revisionists who attempted to ob- 
struct the course of history by restoring superseded social relations after 
the political victory of a rising class. 

What was new in all this was the introduction of a new element 
into the class base understood to support modern efforts at restoration. 
In addition to the traditional categories of the comprador, bureaucrat, 
capitalist, and landlord, Yao Wenyuan and Zhang Chungqiao introduced 
the “new bourgeoisie’—members of the Communist Party of China it- 
self who enjoyed special privileges and material advantages in a system 
that still allowed differential wages and differential access to the levers 
of power. Although revolutionary China had abolished private owner- 
ship and had destroyed the economic foundation of the old bourgeoisie, 
the new bourgeoisie operated from positions of strength within the jur- 
idical structure of the new system. The biological passing of the old 
bourgeoisie would only be a matter of time. But the new bourgeoisie, 
the Party bureaucrats, were “being engendered daily and hourly” and 
“on a mass scale.”83 The fact that China still employed differentials in 
wages and in the distribution of power meant, in fact, that it “differed 
very little from the old society.” All of which meant that the class 
struggle in China was destined to continue for the foreseeable future, 
since capitalist restoration would be “quite easy” to accomplish under 
such circumstances. 

What was required to resist such an eventuality was a very acute 
class struggle to destroy the “fortified villages” held by the bourgeoisie 
within the Chinese Communist Party. The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat must employ an “iron broom” to sweep away the retrograde bour- 
geois elements® who sought to serve the same reactionary and anti- 
historical function discharged by the Confucianists throughout the peri- 
od of transition between the slave and feudal modes of production. 

China had an exemplary case of modern retrogression in the Soviet 


62 Yao Wen-yuan, On the Social Basts of the Lin Piao Anti-Party Clique (Peking: 
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Union where the dictatorship of the proletariat had devolved into a 
“fascist dictatorship” and an “open betrayal of Marxism.” Socialism in 
Russia had failed because the struggle at the superstructural level had 
been lost. Soviet revisionists had succumbed to the “theory of the dying 
out of the class struggle.”66 Unless class struggle was pursued with dedi- 
cation, socialism in China might also be lost. Only by strict adherence 
to a continued class struggle lasting decades and perhaps centuries, 
might China escape such an unhappy fate. , 

For this reason Confucius was chosen as the anti-model for the Anti- 
Confucian Campaign. Confucianists may or may not have advocated 
centralization, institutionalization, ideological unity, and economic pro- 
duction, but it is manifestly clear that neither Confucius nor the Con- 
fucianists ever advocated class struggle. The indisputable core of the 
Confucian tradition was its advocacy of jen, the doctrine of benevolence 
and collective harmony.6? Confucius represented, therefore, all expo- 
nents of any form of class harmony, collaboration, compromise, and 
accommodation. He represented the overt opposition to the “Marxist 
philosophy of struggle.” Only a resolute rejection of the notion of col- 
lective harmony and a “ruthless struggle against . . . class enemies” could 
insure the ultimate victory of socialism.®8 

Rather than an effort at moderation, “a counter-movement to the 
disorder and excesses of the Cultural Revolution,”® the Anti-Confucian 
Campaign gives every evidence of having been an attempt to defend and 
consolidate its ideological purposes. However much it may. have altered 
some specific policies, it was an ambitious attempt to sustain and foster 
the continuing class struggle, begun with the Cultural Revolution, as 
the key to the survival of the Maoist revolution.7° It attempted to dem- 
onstrate “that only in [a] violent and repressive manner was it possible 
to fend off the counter-revolutionary activities’ of the “new bour- 
geoisie,” the contemporary analogues of the “‘scholar-minister represen- 
tatives of the old system” exemplified in history by Confucius and his 
followers.71 Finally, it would seem that the Anti-Confucian Campaign, 
however ineffectual it might have been,”? represented something of the 
final thoughts of Mao, himself, on the subject of class struggle. 
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Mao Zedong and Class Struggle 


Observers have long recognized that one of the major, if not the 
major, strain of Mao’s thought was his emphasis on struggle, on mili- 
tary virtue and the employment of the language of war and conflict.78 
As early as 1927, Mao took issue with the Confucian doctrine of the 
mean—of “not going too far”—when he insisted that class struggle in a 
period of revolutionary action must necessarily create terror for it would 
otherwise be “impossible to suppress the activities of the counter-revolu- 
tionaries. . . . Proper limits have to be exceeded in order to right a 
wrong, or else the wrong cannot be righted.”4 In 1940, Mao identified 
Confucius and his “old ethical code” with “a slave ideology” with which 
Communism was “locked in a life-and-death struggle.” By 1949, he 
had specifically isolated the Confucian doctrine of jen (benevolence) as 
the object of his scorn. It was not benevolence, but violence, that would 
be applied as a policy toward “reactionaries and towards the reactionary 
activities of the reactionary classes.” The policy of benevolence would 
be “applied only within the ranks of the people, not beyond.”76 

In 1957, Mao went on to warn that although socialist transforma- 
tion had been completed with respect to the system of ownership, and 


although the large-scale and turbulent class struggles of the masses... 
have in the main come to an end ... the class struggle [was] by no means 
over. Class struggle in the ideological field between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie will continue to be long and tortuous and at times will 
even become very acute. . . . In this respect the question of which will 
win out, socialism or capitalism, is still not really settled. . . . Marxism 
must still develop through struggle, and not only is this true of the 
past and the present, it is necessarily true of the future as well.77 


But in 1957, the struggle, although “acute,” was understood to be essen- 
tially non-violent. It was only after 1964 as the Cultural Revolution be- 
gan to take shape that the nature of the class struggle during the transi- 
tional period to socialism began to take on more and more ominous 
features. 

By 1964, class struggle had become the “most important subject ... 
a compulsory subject.” “Class struggle is everywhere . . . everywhere 
there is counter-revolution.”78 Mao now took objection to any sugges- 
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tion that a conflict between classes could be resolved by anything other 
than one class being “eliminated” and another rising. “One thing de- 
stroys another, things emerge, develop, and are destroyed, everywhere is 
like this... . One thing eating another, big fish eating little fish.”79 He 
urged revolutionary dissidents to “take up arms to rebel” and spoke of 
the class struggle as involving “destruction.’’8° 

As late as 1957, Mao’s conceptions had a reasonably clear oper- 
ational implication. Conflict and class struggle would obtain between 
revolutionary and reactionary classes. Between 1957 and 1966, however, 
the notion of class struggle gravitated from one between classes—the 
proletariat and peasants against the comprador and bureaucratic capi- 
talists—to one between the superstructure and the productive forces. 
The class struggle, seen increasingly as acute and violent, had become a 
struggle between bourgeois and reactionary ideas and attitudes. Mao be- 
came increasingly preoccupied with the pervasiveness of old values, 
ideas, and attitudes among the highest ranking Communist Party mem- 
bers. ‘The focus of the class struggle was now on the Communist Party 
itself. 

Mao saw China threatened by the same involutionary process he 
identified in 1964 within the Soviet Union.8! The Soviet Union consti- 
tuted an object lesson of “retrogression,” of an historic instance in which 
communist party leaders, managers, technicians, administrators, and a 
variety of professionals and experts had lodged themselves in what had 
been a socialist system, enjoying all the advantages of economic priv- 
ilege, status, and power. This “contradiction between the Soviet people 
and the privileged stratum . . . was an irreconciliable and antagonistic 
class contradiction.”®? 

In his informal talks with his nephew, Mao Yuanxin, later identi- 
fied with the Gang of Four, Mao spoke candidly of the “bourgeoisie in 
power” employing their positions within the Chinese Communist Party 
to further their reactionary intentions. He saw representatives of the 
bourgeoisie in production brigades, factories, district and provincial 
committees, as deputy heads in public security departments and leading 
the Ministry of Culture. The mass media of China was in their grip. He 
saw these bourgeois factions as corrupt, venal, and bureaucratic “re- 
visionists” who required “cleaning out.”83 There are factions every- 
where, within and outside the Party, within and outside the people. 
Although classes as such may not exist, there are “vested interest groups” 
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that must be remolded or liquidated. Revolution must continue.84 

Thus, in the decade between 1957 and the advent of the Cultural 
Revolution, Mao became increasingly convinced that class struggle in- 
volved the transformation of men’s minds, and the men to be trans- 
formed occupied prestigious positions in the Communist Party itself. 
In 1960 Mao maintained that one could not talk of “one class over- 
throwing another” during the transition to communism. It was a mat- 
ter of rooting out interest groups and remolding their life-styles.85 But 
by 1967 he was speaking of the Cultural Revolution as “one class over- 
throwing another.’8¢ Any alternative interpretation was understood as 
an effort to “liquidate class struggle.” The transition between socialism 
and communism would be marked by a “life-and-death struggle between 
the two big opposing classes” without which the “Marxist-Leninist 
party, a fascist party, and the whole of China would change its color.”87 

All the acuteness of struggle originally reserved for class conflict 
had been transposed to the conflict between factions within the party 
and among the people. And that conflict was conceived as millenial. 
The period required to effect the transformation of men’s minds began 
to extend further and further into the future. In 1960 Mao spoke of 
it as enduring half a century.88 After the Lin Biao affair in 1971, he 
spoke of the struggles going on into the epoch of communism and 
talked of “millenia.”? 

The Anti-Confucian Campaign, conjoined with the last weak efforts 
of the “Criticize Water Margin Campaign,” probably marked Mao’s 
final efforts to shape Chinese society to his own image of perpetual and 
increasingly violent class struggle. The Anti-Confucian Campaign was 
a popular rationale for these conceptions. Confucius represented an 
ideological commitment to collective harmony, a celebration of pro- 
priety, and an insistence that all men and all classes share some funda- 
mental and abiding collective interests that might make the potential 
for stable social unity a reality. It was not that Confucianism was anti- 
scientific, anti-centralization, or anti-institutionalization that made Mao- 
ists anti-Confucian. It was that Confucius and the Confucianists were 
advocates of social harmony. 

If there was one distinction between the social philosophy of Sun 
Yat-sen and that of Mao, it would be Sun’s insistence on the ultimate 
harmony of interests that united all Chinese. For Sun, all Chinese of 
whatever class, status, or social origin, shared a common interest in the 
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realization of China’s potential in a world of competitive nation-states.°° 
For Mao, by the time of the Cultural Revolution and more emphatical- 
ly, perhaps, by the time of the Anti-Confucian Campaign, the notion 
that all Chinese irrespective of origin, class, or social orientation, shared 
some common interest, was anathema. The Confucian emphasis on 
propriety, reciprocity, obedience, tolerance, and collaboration could only 
signal the advent of “revisionism” and the decline of Marxism-Leninism 
into “fascism.” 


Conclusions 


The central theme of Maoist ideology, the Cultural Revolution, 
and the Anti-Confucian Campaign was not decentralization, a relax- 
ation of ideological unity, or a rejection of “experts” in favor of the 
“Reds.” Their central theme was the advocacy of perpetual class strug- 
gle, the “overthrow of one class by another.” Their legacy was on-going 
class conflict, and their principal opponent was Confucianism, in what: 
ever guise, for Confucianism advocated collective harmony, propriety, 
and benevolence. 

The enemies of all this were men like Deng Xiaoping, “pragma- 
tists” who are unconcerned about the color of cats as long as those cats 
caught mice. Deng was the pragmatist who complained that the Cul- 
tural Revolutionary Left, the subsequent Gang of Four, insisted on 
“engaging in factional fights . . . permanently entangled in the strug- 
gle between this faction and that faction, between the so-called rebel- 
lious faction and conservative faction, between the so-called new and 
old cadres, and between the so-called ‘Confucian school’ and ‘Legalist 
school.’ ”9t It is no wonder, then, that he was identified by those he 
criticized as one who “does not understand Marxism-Leninism” because 
he does not “comprehend the class struggle.” 

But in July 1977, irrespective of Mao’s last injunctions, the third 
plenary meeting of the Tenth Communist Party Central Committee 
announced that Deng, the man who neither understands Marxism- 
Leninism nor comprehends the class struggle, had been restored to his 
position in the hierarchy. And in August 1977, Hua Guofeng reported 
to the nation that finally, after almost eleven years of strife, the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution had concluded. 

On March 9, 1979, Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) proclaimed that 
“it had not been necessary” to have the Cultural Revolution at all. Such 
large-scale campaigns were already “outdated” and obsolete by 1957. 
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“After 1957, they had been directly responsible for the creation of in- 
stability and retarded economic development in Chinese society.”®3 The 
following day, an editorial echoed the same theme. Party unity had been 
injured because of “exaggerated” class struggles in the past. Party unity 
must now be strengthened for the peaceful unity of the entire nation. 
“Any struggle which does not promote party unity is mistaken... . 
Factions and factional activities are all illegal.’’®+ Presumably, then, the 
necessity for perpetual class conflict has also been left behind, and with 
that, the motives that inspired Mao’s last campaign. The Anti-Confucian 
Campaign is to be laid to rest. 

It is probable that the present rulers of the PRC are more con- 
cerned with economic and industrial development than with class strug- 
gle, more preoccupied with defense capabilities than with rooting out 
Confucianists in their ranks. It is probable that the present leadership 
is more involved with laying the foundation for collective effort than 
with factional strife. But Mao’s conception of perpetual class struggle, 
his anti-Confucianism so to speak, offers so many tactical and political 
advantages to the leadership of an exclusivist and hegemonic party that 
the notion of periodic class struggles against any dissidence may recom- 
mend itself. Under some set of easily imagined circumstances, the pres- 
ent leadership of China might very well find themselves prepared to 
reinvoke the practical strategems of class struggle and anti-Confucian- 
ism. 

That they may choose to keep such an option may be revealed in 
their treatment of Confucius and the Confucian tradition. A rehabilita- 
tion of Confucius, grudging or otherwise, may signal an increasing con- 
cern for the maintenance and fostering of collective harmony and mu- 
tual tolerance in the effort to mobilize energies necessary for the arduous 
program of modernizing and industrializing China. Silence on the issue 
of Confucius, on the other hand, may well suggest that the present 
leadership wishes to retain “class struggle” in strategic reserve for any 
occasion when they conceive their political power threatened by “re- 
actionaries.” 95 

The Anti-Confucian Campaign may have been the close of a tur- 
bulent era in Chinese history, or it may conceal the promise that Chinese 
politics will continue to be characterized by internal struggle and con- 
flict. How the present leadership treats Confucius in the immediate fu- 
ture may provide a key to the mystery of Chinese politics after Mao. 
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THE QUANTITY OF EDUCATION 
DEMANDED IN A DEVELOPING 
PEASANT SOCIETY: 

THE CASE OF EAST JAVA 


Richard Pearse 


ONE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY is to describe the level of 
education demanded in East Java together with the educational market 
conditions that provide the context for it. A second purpose is to 
identify variables that are related to the quantity demanded and, where 
possible, to establish the independence of these variables as predictors 
of demand. A third purpose is to compare the empirical data with the 
results to be expected from several current theories of determinants of 
educational demand, designated as “educational,” “income-investment,” 
“socio-cultural,” and “ethnic,” for the purposes of the study. Each pur- 
pose provides information relevant to the assessment of policies for edu- 
cational expansion implemented in the current national development 
plans, which represent a shift from the exclusive emphasis on economic 
development in the first five year plan to the concept of balanced devel- 
opment in which educational expansion is included as an aspect of social 
development. The second and third plans have provided for a system of 
fees adjusted to family incomes (1972), the expansion of primary schools 
for each administrative district in a region (1975), and the abolition of 
fees in the early grades (1978). 

The demand for education is defined as the quantity of education 
actually purchased by a family and corresponds with the enrollment and 
persistence of the family’s children in school. The family consists of the 
parents and all of their children who have reached school age, and the 
demand described is that for all of such children. 

The data for the study were collected through a survey of families 
in East Java in 1971, conducted as part of the National Assessment of 
Education Project. Households included in the sample were selected 
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by multistage, stratified random procedures. The initial sample frame 
consisted of a list of all cities, towns, and villages, stratified into large 
cities over 200,000, towns 75,000 to 200,000, and small towns or villages 
of less than 75,000 population together with the villages in their dis- 
tricts. Four large cities, five towns, and six small towns and their dis- 
tricts were selected by simple random sample. In cities and towns, wards 
and then households within wards were selected by random sample. In 
villages, households were selected by random sample from lists provided 
by the headman, or if lists were not available, villages were divided into 
blocks of houses, and houses were chosen within randomly selected 
blocks.2 A sample of 595 households was obtained. 

The sample thus provides an unbiased estimate of the demand by 
families within each strata, but the total sample across the strata is 
biased toward an overrepresentation of town dwellers compared with 
the whole population, as shown in Table 1. In this study the urban sub- 
sample is composed of families who live in towns with populations above 
10,000, and the rural subsample of families from towns of less than 
10,000, and from villages. It is important to emphasize that families 
with children of school age but not attending school had the same 
chance of being included as families with children at school, The sam- 
ple frame was based on families, not schools. 


TABLE 1: Distribution of the Sample of the East Javanese Population (n = 595) 


East Javanese 

Strata Sample Population 

% % 
Cities over 200,000 20 9.0 
Towns 75,000-200,000 12 2.6 
Towns 10,000~75,000 16 4.0 
Towns under 10,000 16 | 84.4 
Villages 36 f 





l East Java supports the largest provincial population in Indonesia 
(25.5 million in 1971) and contains rural areas of both extremely high 
and low population density, as well as a number of major cities. Al- 
though the population is predominantly Javanese, there are socially and 
economically important ethnic minorities of Indonesians from other 
islands, and of Chinese. Within the Javanese population religious dis- 
tinctions can be made between those who are less oriented to Islam 
{abangan or nominal Muslims) and those who are orthodox Muslims 
(santi). The Chinese population of East Java is predominantly Chris- 
tian. 

Family income and expenditures in East Java are substantially less 
than the average for Central and Western Java, being 80% of the aver- 


2 Full details of the procedure is provided in Level I Report, The National 
Education Survey Part A, BPP Jakarta. Cities were Surabaya, Jember, Malang, and 
Kediri; towns were Situbondo, ‘Tuban, Panarukan, Ponorogo, and Tulung Agung. 
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age for these provinces, and the area is marked by a very high diversity 
in income levels.’ The diversity exists between areas, and between rural 
and urban incomes.* Areas along the northern seaboard and those irri- 
gated areas along the mighty Brantas River produce export crops and 
substantial rice surpluses, and are provided with a network of roads and 
railways. The poor limestone areas and the flood plains in the south, by 
contrast, suffer irregular rainfall, poor transportation, and maintain a 
population described as among the most poverty stricken in the world. 


The Educational Market 


In East Java one stream of schooling (with primary, secondary, and 
tertiary levels) is provided by the Department of Education (with joint 
administration, in the case of primary schools, with the Department of 
the Interior). In 1971 part of the costs of all these schools was borne by 
the individual household through school fees paid for each child who 
attended school.5 Approximately 35% of the recurrent costs of primary 
schools were met from these fees.® 

Other schools using the Department of Education curriculum are 
those administered by local community groups that have founded a 
school in the expectation that the government would support it as funds 
permit (aided schools) and those administered by private Christian re- 
ligious organizations (private schools), which, in some cases, receive 
small government subsidies. Both types of school charge fees. 

A second major stream of schooling is made up of primary, secon- 
dary, and tertiary schools (called madrasahs) that follow a curriculum 
formalized by the Department of Religion. The curricula include a sub- 
stantial component of Islamic religious and cultural studies as well as 
secular studies. A very small proportion of these schools is administered 
and financially supported by local committees, which may sometimes 
receive a small subsidy. Schools in this stream levy fees, with the fees 
being slightly less in those schools fortunate enough to have some State 
support. 

A third stream of schooling (the pesantren or pondok) is provided 
by individual Muslim leaders in particular communities. The curricu- 
lum is predominantly religious, and the medium of literacy is Arabic 
after the early grades. These schools are boarding establishments, and 
are supported by fees, some degree of self support, and donations from 
individual citizens. 


3H. W. Arndt, “An Economic Survey of East Java,” Bulletin of Indonesian Eco- 
nomic Studies, VIII: 2, July 1971. 

£R. M. Sundrum, “Consumer Expenditure Patterns,” Bulletin of Indonesian 
Economic Studies, IX:7 (1973), pp. 86-106. 

5 School fees for primary level schooling were formally placed on a sliding scale 
in-1973, and have been formally abolished since 1977 for the first three grades. How- 
ever, the practice of raising income through informal “fees” is still widely reported 
in 1978. 

6R. Daroesman, “Finance of Education in Indonesia, Part I,” Bulletin of In- 
donesian Economic Studies, VII:3 (1971). 
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In the decade up to 1971 there were strong limitations upon the 
government’s capacity to supply the buildings and teachers, which would 
provide for more places, but despite this, individual government and 
non-government schools were able to adopt the use of multiple shift 
teaching in order to increase the supply of places. Although in the gov- 
ernment schools official minimum rates of income were set for teachers, 
teachers could be employed for Jess than minimum rates (volunteer 
teachers) and there were no fixed rates for non-government schools. 
Despite limitations, school sponsors were able to vary the cost of the 
school places offered as well as the number of places. 

The average cost of schooling to the families was very high. Daroes- 
man estimated the average direct cost (fees, clothes, books, maintenance) 
of maintaining a child at a junior secondary school in a medium sized 
city in 1971 was 15,000 rupiah per annum, which was equal to three 
fifths the average per capita income. School fee levels were not varied 
with the level of individual family incomes in 1971, and very few schools 
offered free places (and those usually to the children of teachers), so the 
cost burden on poorer families was high. Family size and family income 
level and location are related in a complex way in Java. For rural fam- 
ilies low per capita expenditure is associated with small family size, so 
the cost burden of educating the families’ schildren is offset by lower 
family size. However, for urban families, higher per capita expenditure 
is associated with both smaller and larger families, indicating that the 
burden of school costs falls very heavily on the urban poor, and lightly 
on the urban well-to-do. Given the complexity of the factors determin- 
ing the burden of school costs on the individual family, it is difficult to. 
advance beyond the proposition that the level of demand can be ex- 
pected to vary steeply with the level of family income. 

Given the actuality of variations in the level of supply and price, 
of variation in the type of education supplied, and of the quantity 
demanded, the conditions in 1971 approximated those of a free market 
for education. Furthermore, although the levels of both supply and de- 
mand fell far short of the provision and use of education that the gov- 
ernment desired, there is some evidence to suggest that demand and 
supply were close to equilibrium. Schools visited by the author without 
exception reported that no child whose parents were prepared to pay 
the school fees was turned away. Daroesman reports that all of the 
schools that she surveyed in South Sulawesi, West Java, and West Su- 
matra gave the same report. 


The Level of Demand for Schooling: Notwithstanding that the sample 
embraced the range of households in East Java in incomes, in locations, 
and in population densities, only 5% of families have a child of seven 
years or over who has never attended school. That is, there is near uni- 
versal access to some form of schooling by school aged children. This 


T Ibid. 
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result from the survey was surprising to the author. Confirmatory data 
has subsequently been provided by a survey conducted by the East Java 
Regional Educational Planning body, and a case study in Taban, near 
Malang, which found that approximately 90% of children actually en- 
roll in some form of schooling.§ 

An approximation of the average number of years of schooling com- 
pleted by those children whose schooling had been completed at the 
time of the survey provides a measure of the average level of demand.’ 
The approximation overrepresents actual years of schooling in that 
older children reported as having completed primary school may have 
attended primary schools that did not in fact provide for six years of 
schooling. 

The distribution of estimated years of schooling completed for boys 
and girls in the sample and for their parents is shown in Table 2. The 





TABLE 2: Distribution of Estimated Years of Schooling of Children who had 
Finished School and of Parents 


Estimated years 
of schooling Boys Girls Children Fathers Mothers Parents 
0 10.0 8.3 9.1 23.6 38.6 31.2 
3.5 23.3 28.3 25.8 29.0 30.2 29.6 
6 33.3 38.3 35.8 28.7 19.0 23.9 
7 10.0 8.3 9.2 48 4.2 4.5 
9 15.0 13.3 14.2 11.4 7.6 9.5 
10 5.0 3.3 4.2 0 0 0 
>10 3.3 0 1.6 2.2 0.3 1.3 
X= 58 5.4 5.6 4.39 3.21 3.80 
SD = 2.98 2.49 2.75 3.15 2.99 3.13 


n=98 n=84 n=182 n=595 n=595 n= 595 


results indicate that average estimated levels of schooling of the total 
sample of children are quite high, being just less than a complete pri- 
mary schooling. Nevertheless, about one third of boys and girls do not 
attain more than middle primary grades. If the modal point of drop out 
from primary schools (3.5 years) is accepted as an approximation of the 
level of schooling necessary to achieve literacy in the vernacular language 
(Javanese), an estimated 90% of children have achieved literacy; and 
if completion of primary school is accepted as the level to achieve liter- 
acy in the national language, 65% have achieved literacy in Indo- 
nesian.10 

The relationship between the sex of the child, urban and rural 


8 Personal communications from Dr. W. Heneveld, Consultant to the East Java 
Regional Education Planning body, and Mr. S. Shaeffer, research student, Malang. 

9 Children aged 7 or more who had never attended school were assigned 0 years; 
those who dropped out from primary school, 3.5 years; completed primary, 6 years; 
dropped out from junior high, 7 years; completed junior high, 9 years; dropped out 
from senior high, 10 years; completed senior high, 12 years; and tertiary, 13 years. 

10 These two levels could be taken to correspond to the concepts of “rudimen- 
tary” and “functional” literacy, respectively. ; 
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location of the family, and the level of schooling attained was examined 
by means of a two way analysis of variance. No difference was found be- 
tween the average years of education completed for boys and for girls, as 
the small mean difference apparent (mean, boys = 5.7 years; mean, girls 
= 5.4 years) did not reach statistical significance (F = .48, prob. .48). 
Urban children, however, had an average level of completed education 
significantly higher than rural children, the mean difference being 1.1 
years (F = 5.09, prob. .02). There was no interaction between location 
and the sex of the child. 

Comparison of the educational levels attained by parents and chil- 
dren show statistically significant intergenerational differences (t = 5.9, 
sig. at .005) and the difference in means is approximately two years of 
education. Much of the difference is found in the markedly smaller pro- 
portion of children having no schooling or having dropped out from the 
early grades. The difference between the generations is significant across 
both sexes, but the difference is greatest as between the level of mothers’ 
and daughters’ education. The practical significance of the difference 
can be expressed in terms of literacy. Some 68%of parents, but 92% of 
children, attained a level appropriate for vernacular literacy, and 39% 
of parents but 65% of children attained a level appropriate for literacy 
in the national language. These are substantial gains within a gener- 
ation. 

The high degree of access to education and high average years of 
attendance indicated by the survey results contradict the popular idea 
that only a small proportion of children gain access to schooling, and is 
not apparently consistent with the high cost of schooling relative to 
family incomes noted above. The apparent contradictions suggest that 
the sample may be biased toward the exclusion of families that do not 
use education, perhaps those who are poorer or in relatively isolated 
areas. On the other hand, the findings suggest that careful scrutiny is 
warranted of the view that there exists a huge population of school age 
children who have never been to school and of children whose atten- 
dance has been for only a few years. The scrutiny can be carried out by 
an examination of the enrollment data for East Java. 

The proportion of children of various age groups who attended 
schools in 1971 is shown in Table 3. The reported enrollments include 
those who attended Department of Education schools (both the Depart- 
ment of Education and private) and those who attended Department of 
Religion schools (both Department of Religion and private) as shown 
by Department of Education documents." 

Enrollment statistics for Muslim schools published by the Depart- 
ment of Religion for 1974-1975 indicate that enrollments in these 
schools at the primary level are twice those reported for Muslim schools 


11 Department of Education BPP (1974), Quantitative Model of Indonesian Edu- 
cation System: East Java, Tables 4 and 6, Jakarta. 
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by the Department of Education, and at the secondary level are 10% 
more than those reported by the Department of Education.!? Given that 
the Department of Religion has the authority to collect enrollment data 
directly from Muslim schools, whereas the Department of Education 
does not, and given improvements in data collection within the Depart- 
ment of Religion since 1971, there is reason to believe that enrollments 
.in Muslim schools were greater (in the proportions indicated) than were 
reported. Total enrollments based on this assumption are shown in the 
“probable” column in Table 3. The best estimate of actual enrollment 
at each level in 1977 is judged to be within the range between the re- 
ported and probable columns in Table 3. 


TABLE 3: School Enrollments* in East Java Compared with School Age Popu- 
lation, 1971 


Population 7-12 (Primary School Age) = 3,951,060 


Reported Probable 
Number at school 2,470,000 to 3,142,000 
Number not at school 1,470,000 to 809,000 
% at school 61% to 79% 

Population 13-18 (Secondary School Age) = 2,950,000 

Reported Probable 
Number at school 1,201,000 to 1,329,000 
Number not at schooi 1,749,000 to 1,621,000 
% at school 40% to 45% 


Population 6-15 (Primary and Junior 
Secendary School Age) = 6,516,000 


' Reported Probable 
Number at schoo’ 3,395,000 to 4,198,000 
Number not at school 3,120,000 to 2,317,000 
% at school 52% to 64% 


“School enroVments mean children in Department of Education and private 
schools that follow the Department of Education syllabus, and children in Depart- 
ment of Religicn and private schools that follow the Department of Religion sylla- 
bus. Pesantren enrollments are not included because no data are available. 





The data indicate that between 61% and 79%, of the 7~12 cohort 
and 52% to 64% of the 6-15 cohort were at school in 1971. If the non- 
school gap is defined as the numbers of children in these ages not at 
school then it is indeed substantial. However, many children in these 
cohorts have attended school at some time. The survey and other sources 
noted above suggest the proportion is in the order of 90%. If 90% of 
the 7—12 cohort are assumed to have attended school, then an enroll- 
ment of 61% of the cohort would be consistent with an average length 
of attendance of four years (4.0), and an enrollment of 79% of the co- 
hort would be consistent with an average attendance of over five years 


1> Muljanto Sumardi, Setjarah Singkat Pendidikan Islam di Indonesia, 1945- 
1975, jakarta, LPIAK, Department Agama. 


' 
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(5.3).18 The average attendance consistent with the enrollment data in 
Table 3 is also broadly consistent with the estimate derived from the 
sample (of attendance of 5.6 years). Together, the survey data and the 
enrollment data in Table 3 are consistent with the interpretation that 
zbout 90% of children attend school and, on average, receive from four 
to over five years of schooling. 


Factors Related to Variation in the Demand for Schooling: Two measures 
were constructed to represent the quantity of education demanded by 
families. An average demand ratio for each family includes children 
whose education is continuing as well as children whose schooling is 
completed. It was derived by first calculating a demand ratio for each 
child by dividing the number of years the child has actually attended 
school by the number of years the child could have possibly attended, 
given his age, and then by calculating the average of these ratios for all 
children in the family. For children whose schooling was completed, 
actual years of attendance was obtained from the level at which the 
child left. For children whose schooling was continuing, the actual years 
of attendance was derived by considering both the age of the child and 
his current level of schooling, with the current level of schooling being 
applied to set an upper limit to the number of years of attendance.!* 
For all children the possible years of attendance was set at the child’s 
age less five years. Thus, average demand ratios for a family vary from 
1 for a family whose children on average have used all of the schooling 
appropriate to their ages to 0 for a family having one or more children 
of school age who has not attended school. Conceptually this measure 
has the advantages of representing the current demand level and of in- 
cluding all families in the sample, but the inclusion of continuing stu- 
dents could suppress differences between families, and increase the 
ratios of families with younger children. In fact the distribution of the 
average demand ratio is positively skewed and the discrimination is not 
high. (Mean = .84, SD = .18) 

The average years of schooling of children in a family who had com- 
pleted schooling, or, having reached school age, had never attended. 
school was calculated as a second measure to exclude children whose 
education was continuing. Years of schooling completed were obtained 
as for the previous measure and averaged for all children in the family. 


18 It is not argued that these averages can be deduced from the enrollment data 
in the table, as the same average years of attendance could be derived from a variety 
of enrollment patterns. The exercise is carried out to indicate that high propor- 
tions of attendance and substantial average attendance are consistent with a sub- 
stantial non-school group. The “arithmetic” is that 100% enrollment of age groups 
for an average of 6 years would yield an enrollment of 100% cohort in a given year; 
90% enrollment of age groups for an average of 6 years would yield an enrollment 
of 90% of a cohort in a given year; 90% enrollment of an age group for an average 
of 4.0 years would yield enrollment of 61% of a cohort. 

14 For example, a child aged 7 attending primary school was assigned 2 years 
{age —5), a child aged 11 attending primary school was assigned 6 years (age —5), 
but a child aged 13 or more attending primary school was assigned only 6 years, not 
age —5. 
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The measure has a mean of 5.2 years, and provides useful discrimina- 
tion (SD = 3.8) and approximates to a normal distribution. It does not, 
however, reflect the then current level of demand. 


Factors Related to the Quantity of Education Demanded: The market 
conditions that apply to the quantity of education demanded by East 
Javanese families, which include direct as well as opportunity costs, ab- 
sence of compulsory schooling, and variations in cost and supply, suggest 
that economic factors can be expected to be major determinants of de- 
mand. Family income and education costs have been successfully used 
to predict demand in the context of higher education in the United 
States. Family investment decisions, models of which incorporate in ad- 
dition expected income returns from schooling, and measures of fam- 
ilies’ preference for education, have also predicted demand in the same 
context. The data available in this survey do not allow future income 
expectations to be examined, but the relationship between indicators of 
family income and schooling costs, and the quantity of education de- 
manded are examined below. 

Only indirect measures of family income were available from the 
survey. Respondents were originally classified into 25 occupational cate- 
gories. From this a panel of Indonesian judges ranked categories into 
the ten occupational/income ranks shown in Table 4(i). The ranks for 
occupation/income strata provide one gross and subjective measure of 
relative family income. A second measure of relative income is derived 
by first classifying occupations into industries, and assigning the average 
income of those engaged in the industry to individual families in the 
sample. The average industry income is empirically based on Bureau 
of Census data for a sample of Indonesian families, but of course pro- 
vides a very gross basis for the assignment of the families surveyed into 
an income level (Table 4(ii) ). A third measure of occupational status 
divided households into farming and non-farming, with no presumed 
income differential. 


TABLE 4: Occupational/Income Classifications Based on Father's Occupation 
(in percent) 





i) (ii) 
; ee a /Income Occupation by Industry Index of Income 
Strata Strata and Industry Incomes for the Industry 
1 Dead 4.7 Government 20.4 122 
2 Unemployed. 15 
3 Pension 5.2 Commerce 16.4 103 
4 Unskilled 84 Manufacture 2 92 
5 Farmer 32.8 Agriculture 32.8 82 
6 Retail wage-earner 16.5 Construction 5.7 80 
7 Semi-skilled 19.1 Transport 10.9 80 
8 Army 54 Others 13.6 = 
9 Teaching 3.9 
10 Professional 8 
na. 19 


(en PSA AS E SS 
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A measure of fathers’ occupational group income correlates sig- 
nificantly with the average ratio demand for schooling (r = .27, Table 
6) but does not correlate with average years of completed schooling. 
Judgmentally, the low correlation obtained with the average demand 
ratio, and the lack of a relationship with average years of schooling com- 
pleted may be due to the rather gross nature of the measure of income, 
which is an occupational group average and not an individual measure. 





TABLE 5: Correlations Between Variables and Demand Measures 
Measure of Demand 





Average Average Years of 
Independent Variable Demand Ratio Completed Schooling 
Parent Education Level 
Father’s education (years of schooling) .20* i 21t 
Mother's education (years of schooling) 27* 26+ 
Family Economic Status 
Father's occupational income 
(Income of occupational group) .27* ns. 
Father’s occupational income 
(By judges’ rank) ns. ns. 
Family possessions ns. ILS. 
Quality of family house ns. — 15+ 
Dependency (by number of children) —.15* ns. 
Socio-Cultural 
Ethnicity (by Javanese, non-Javanese) .17* -19} 
Size of town or village n.s. ns. 
School Supply 
Distance from school i ns. ns. 
District enrollment n.s. ns. 


*significant at .05 level of confidence, n = 595 
+significant at .05 level of confidence, n = 182 


Two further indirect measures of household income used were the 
quality of the family house (measured on a five point scale based on the 
materials used and size) and the number of possessions owned by the 
family (consumer durables, transport) as recorded by the interviewer. 
The quality of housing correlates with completed schooling but not 
with the demand ratio, and the correlation is low. 

The interview schedule included a number of questions directed 
toward ascertaining the cost of school fees to households, but the infor- 
mation collected proved unreliable because of the complexity of the 
categories of school fees in Indonesia and the difficulty interviewers and 
respondents experienced in attributing specific categories and amounts 
to individual students.15 ; 


15 The extreme difficulty in collecting information via surveys specifically. di- 
rected only to school fees information is described in Daroesman, “Finance of Edu- 
cation in Indonesia, Part 'I,” Bulletin of Indonesian Economic Studies, V1I:3 (1971), 
and “Finance of Education in Indonesia, Part II,” Bulletin of Indonesian Economic 
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The number of school aged children being supported by the house- 
hold provides a direct measure of the burden of schooling costs on the 
household. An average of 3.6 children were being supported.1¢ The 
correlation with the average demand ratio was significant and negative 
(r = —.14), a finding consistent with an income-cost explanation. How- 
ever, the lack of a relationship between the number of children and 
completed schooling suggests the need for qualification. It may be that 
any effect of the number of children is to be found upon younger chil- 
dren in a family, or it may be that the relationship is not in fact a valid 
one. 

The quantity of schooling supplied in the district in which families 
live is clearly a potential constraint upon the quality demanded. Two 
measures of supply examined are the distance between the household 
and the nearest elementary school, and the proportion of the population 
attending school in the district!? in which the household was located. 
A very small proportion of households were located at any distance from 
a primary school even in the rural sample, reflecting both the wide- 
spread distribution of schools in villages and the extremely dense popu- 
lation in East Java. Consistent with this distribution, distance from a 
primary school did not correlate with either measure of demand. 

There was significant variation in the amount of schooling supplied 
by area, with the variation following the relative wealth, population 
density, and ecology of the area. The district of Ponorogo on the South 
East river plains has an enrollment of 143 students per 1000 total popu- 
lation, whereas the adjacent district of Sampang, in the poor limestone 
mountain area east of Ponorogo, has 30 students per 1000 total popula- 
tion. The supply varies between major cities (average enrollment pro- 
portion 120 per 1000 population) and other districts (90 per 1000 popu- 
lation), but not between major cities and small cities. The quantity of 
schooling demanded by households, however, does not correlate sig- 
nificantly with the supply of schooling in the district in which the 
household is located. The practical significance of this finding is in its 
relation to policies that emphasise the extension of the supply of places. 
The finding suggests that increases in the supply of schools, unless ac- 
companied by reduction in costs, may not appreciably affect the reten- 
tion of children in school. 

The proposition that the prior education of parents is related to 
the family demand for education takes many forms. In some investment 


Studies, VIII:7 (1972). Inconsistent results and incomplete results are still a feature 
of current attempts to gather information in 1977 by the-Office of Educational De- 
velopment. 

16 Children being supported was defined as the number of children over 5 years 
of age and less than 25 years of age. i 

17 As there was at least full utilization of places in 1971, the measure of supply 
is also a measure of effective: demand and the places supplied and places demanded 
are the same. The question being examined is whether households in areas where 
more places were supplied tended to-keep their children at school longer. 
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approaches to the analysis of demand, parental education is included as 
a variable that contributes to family tastes for education, independent 
of expected returns, education costs, and other investment. criteria.18 
That is, parents’ education, though not in itself an investment criterion, 
is included in order to increase the level of prediction of demand. In 
the explanation of the level of social demand for education advanced 
by Philip Coombs, prior education of parents is a major determinant of 
the amount of education the family demands for its children. In his 
view, the desire for education by parents “feeds upon itself,” and when 
this desire is combined with an adequate supply of education, the result 
is an exponential growth in the quantity actually demanded. If this 
view is correct, a very high correlation would be expected between the 
level of education of parents and the level of family demand, and this 
correlation might be expected to be higher than that between income 
and demand. 

The correlation between the educational level of parents and both 
the average demand ratio and average years of completed schooling is 
statistically significant for both mother and father (Table 5). However, 
the correlations are small, and account for only a small proportion of 
the variation in demand. Parental education does not appear to exercise 
the dominant influence that would be expected from Coombs’ explana- 
tion. 

Manning Nash argues that the demand for schooling in plural so- 
cieties arises in part from the desire of members of ethnic or religious 
groups to strengthen their group’s identity and to compete educational- 
ly and socially with other groups in the society.1® This view suggests that 
the ethnically diverse groups in East Java may differ in their demand, 
and therefore ethnic membership may correlate with demand. It is not 
clear from Nash’s views how far the economic capacity of groups should 
be controlled for the relationship to occur. The relationship obtained 
between ethnicity and the two measures of demand (r = .17, r = .19; 
Table 5) supports the existence of differences in demand as between 
Javanese families and families from other Indonesian ethnic groups.?° 
Though statistically significant, and therefore consistent with the view 
that ethnic factors contribute to demand, the relationship is small. The 
proportion of non-Islamic families in the sample (5%) precluded re- 
ligious affiliation from being tested for significance. 

Differences in demand may be expected to result from the complex 
of circumstances associated with urban rather than rural residence, 
which includes a greater dependence by urban families on education for 
employment, higher average incomes for urban families, and perhaps a 


18 See, for instance, W. W. McMahon, Investment in Higher Education (Lex- 
ington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974). 

19M. Nash, “Ethnicity, Centrality and Education,” Comparative Economic Re- 
view, 16:7 (1972). 

20 The sample included 75% Javanese and 25%, non-Javanese families of whom 
no more than 2% were Chinese. 
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more adequate supply of schools in larger urban areas. Higher average 
incomes for urban families in Java have been confirmed by Sundrum;?+ 
but as we have seen above, school supply does not follow an urban-rural 
dimension in East Java. Further, quite a significant proportion of urban 
residents in the sample (15%) indicated their occupation as farming, 
consistent with an incidence of absentee farming. For these reasons any 
relationship might be expected to be weak. In fact, urban-rural residence 
does relate to the quantity of education demanded. As reported above 
(level of demand for schooling), children of urban families complete 
more education than children of rural families, but the relationship to 
town size is not linear and the correlations obtained between size of 
town and both measures of demand were not significant (Table 5). 

Few of the variables that are derived from current explanations of 
demand have been found to be correlated with it, and the correlations 
found are low. For some of the variables the absence of a relationship 
may be due to imprecision of measurement rather than the absence of 
a relationship. Although the correlation obtained are low and few, it 
is of interest to examine the extent to which those variables may be 
combined to account for demand in order to explore further the role 
of ethnicity, parental education, and economic (family income and chil- 
dren) factors. The characteristics of combinations of variables have been 
examined by means of multiple regression equations”? to predict each 
of the two measures of demand—the average demand ratio, and the 
average years of schooling completed. 

One question is the extent to which a combination of the individual 
variables can provide a statistically significant and useful level of pre- 
diction of family demand. This was explored by entering the variables 
correlating with demand into the equation without a defined order and 
at the same level. The results are shown in Table 6. 





TABLE 6: Prediction of Demand for Education 
(a) Average Demand Ratio 


Variable Multiple R R2 F to Enter 
Occupation income 22, 05 30.0 
Children supported 27 07 16.4 
Mother’s education 33 Al 22.3 
Ethnicity 34 12 5.8 


Overall F = 19.4 
(b) Average Years of Completed Schooling 





Variable Multiple R R2 F to Enter 
Mother's education 26 07 13.5 
Ethnicity .29 09 4.0 

Overall F = 8.5 


21R. M. Sundrum, “Household Income Patterns,” Bulletin of Indonesian Eco- 
nomic Studies, X:2 (1974). 

22 The equations were generated by the BMDP,R program. The F to enter 
and F to remove levels specified were 4.0 and 3.9, respectively, for each equation. 
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Four variables—each one of which adds significantly to the level of 
prediction—combine to predict 12% of the variance in the average de- 
mand ratio, and two variables combine to predict 9% of the variation 
in average years of completed education. That is, a combination of pre- 
dictor variables yields a higher level of statistically significant prediction 
than does any one variable for each dependent variable, but the level 
of prediction of the combination remains low, and is of little practical 
significance. 

A second question is the extent to which individual variables con- 
tribute to the prediction of demand, relative to the other variables that 
also predict. The extent to which each of the ethnicity, education, and 
economic variables are associated with the prediction of demand not 
otherwise predicted by the other variables, provides evidence of the in- 
dependent predictive role of each variable, and the drop in prediction 
associated with the absence of the variable provides evidence of the 
importance of the variable for predictive purposes. These questions 
were examined by removing each variable in turn from the set of pre- 
dictor variables. The results are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7: Independence and Importance of Predictor Variables 
(a) Average Demand Ratio 


Overall Drop in 
Variable Excluded Variables Included F Mult.R. R2 R2 ` 
Ethnicity Occupation income, 23.7 33 al: 01 
children supported, 
mother’s education : 
Father’s education Occupation income, 19.4 34 12 0° 
children supported, 
mother’s education, 
ethnicity 
Mother's education Occupation income, 19.1 30 09 03 
children supported, 
ethnicity 
Children supported Occupation income, 22.9 27 07 05 
mother’s education 
Occupation income Mother’s education, 18.5 29 09 03 
children supported, 
ethnicity 
Nil Occupation income, 19.4 34 12 ~ 
children supported, 
mother’s education, 
ethnicity 
(b) Average Years of Completed Schooling 
Overall Drop in 
Variable Excluded Variables Included F Mult.R. R2 R2 
Mother’s education Ethnicity, house 70 27 07 02 
Ethnicity Mother’s education 12.5 26 06 03 
Father’s education Mother’s education, 8.6 29 09 0 
ethnicity 
Nil Mother's education, 8.5 23 09 ~ 


ethnicity 
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A loss of prediction is associated with the absence of ethnicity and 
mother’s education for both dependent variables, and with the absence 
also of both of the economic variables that predict the average demand 
ratio. The evidence indicates that there is an independent contribution 
from each of these variables, but in each case the importance of each 
variable is small. Father’s education was entered into the equations 
when mother’s education was excluded to indicate whether it substi- 
tuted for mother’s education. It did not contribute to the prediction of 
either measure of demand. The evidence is therefore consistent with the 
interpretation that each of the factors—ethnicity, mother’s education, 
family income, and children—independently account for demand, albeit 
to a small degree. It suggests that prediction of demand in terms of 
cultural, educational, and economic factors is more rewarding than is 
prediction based on any more restricted set of predictors. 

In order to examine the role of the variables related to demand in 
a causal model, it is necessary to establish an order in which the vari- 
ables should be added to the equation, which corresponds to the effect 
of the variables on demand. The order proposed by the author is one 
in which the attributes represented by the variables are acquired by 
families—that is, the time order of acquisition of the characteristics. It 
is assumed that ethnicity is first acquired, then mother’s education, 
father’s occupational income, and then the number of children sup- 
ported. The regression equations resulting from this order of entry are 
shown in Table 8. Inspection shows that variables added in the order 





TABLE 8: Variables Entered by Time Order of Acquisition 
(a) Regression Equation for Average Demand Ratio 


Multiple Cumulative Increase F to 

Order Correlation Variance in Enter 
T r2 r2 

1l Ethnicity .12 01 01 7.92 

2. Mother's education 22, 05 04 20.86 

3. Occupational income _ 27 08 .03 13.38 

4. Children supported 34 12 04 27.28 


Equation: `y (average demand ratio = .74 + (.02) Mother’s education — (.02) 
children + (.02) occupational income 
e) Repression Equation for Average Years of Completed Schooling 


Multiple Cumulative Increase F to 

Order Correlation Variance in Enter 
; r T2 r2 

1 Ethnicity 19 04 04 6.64 

2. Mother’s education 29 09 .05 10.15 


Equation: y (average years completed) = 5.1 + (1.1) Ethnicity + (.7) 
Mother’s education 





of acquisition account for additional variance at statistically significant 
levles, that is, the variables account for demand in a way consistent with 
the use of an exploratory model that utilizes cultural, educational, in- 
come, and family structure characteristics, though clearly these variables 
as measured are able to account for only a small proportion of the total 
variance. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The generally low levels of family income in East Java, together 
with the income inequalities in the region, could be expected to result 
in a low level of effective demand for education and a high degree of 
variation in the quantity demanded by families. The differences in 
quantity demanded did indeed span the range from families in which 
none of the children had attended school to families in which all chil- 
dren had completed secondary schooling. The distribution of the aver- 
age years of schooling of children who had completed their education 
further illustrates the dispersion: 8.8% of families had 0 years of school- 
ing, 41.4% an average of 3 years or less, 81% an average of 6 years or 
less, 88% an average of 9 years or less, and 98% an average of 12 years 
or less. However, there was also a substantial average quantity of edu- 
cation demanded, being an average of about five years of schooling for 
children in the family, and 60% of the families had an average of more 
than three years of schooling for their children. The girls in families do 
not receive, on average, less education than boys. In terms of literacy 
attainment, probably 90% of the children whose education was com- 
pleted had sufficient schooling to become literate in the vernacular and 
65% in the national language. 

The apparent lack of relationship between the burden of school 
costs, the ratio of places supplied to the school age population, the dis- 
tance from schooling (i.e., schooling “supply” factors), and the quanti- 
ty demanded, needs careful assessment before any practical policy in- 
ferences can be drawn because a more precise measure of the supply 
based on the immediate location of the household rather than on the 
district would relate to demand. The high burden of fees relative to 
family incomes noted by Daroesman? suggests that a more adequate 
measure of costs controlled for levels of family income needs to be ob- 
tained before the effects of cost levels can be ascertained. The existence 
of widespread distribution of primary schooling and a lack of variation 
in level of demand according to the provision of schooling in the district 
suggest, however, that programs for the establishment of new primary 
schools without a reduction in the cost burden could be expected to 
have a limited impact on demand levels. 

The absence of a correlation between the size of the town of family 
residence and the quantity of education demanded should be considered 
together with the finding that children in urban families (resident in 
towns in excess of 10,000 population) have a higher average level of 
completed education than rural families (resident in towns and villages 
of less than 10,000 population). The findings indicate there is a rela- 
tionship between urban and rural residence and demand, but that it is 
not linear with respect to the size of the town. 

The demonstration of a relationship, though small, between several 


23 R. Daroesman, “Finance of Education in Indonesia, Part I. 
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of the “demand” factors and the level of demand, suggests that several of 
these may be of more practical importance than are supply conditions. 
Of these, changes in the level of the education of parents, reduction in 
the size of families, and increases in incomes could be expected to com- 
bine to shift the level of demand gradually upwards. 

Under the conditions of the educational market surveyed in which 
a substantial part of school costs were borne by families, and consequent- 
ly substantial variations in supply that followed from the relative pov- 
erty of a district, the findings that 40%, of families demanded three years 
or less schooling strongly support a strategy directed toward increasing 
retention in schools and the removal of school fees or their reduction 
for poorer families. The evidence for widespread access to schooling al- 
ready attained, and substantial average levels of schooling being de- 
manded by families able to contribute fees, however, suggests that the 
strategy of establishing new schools based on an allocation of schools to 
each administrative district and removal of fees for all families as 
adopted in the second and third plans, would be an ineffective one to 
increase levels of demand. These findings, together with the relation- 
ship found between family income and demand, suggest the need for a 
strategy selective of poorer areas and population strata within areas. 
The relationships demonstrated between family income, family size, 
and demand, though small, support the need for a development strategy 
that continues to emphasize income growth and distribution as well as 
family planning as elements of a strategy for educational development. 
The relationship between a mother’s education and that of her children 
signifies the need to retain girls at school, a need the data suggest is 
being realized. l 

Theoretically, the finding that parental education independently 
accounts for variations in demand is consistent with Coombs’ view that 
it is a causal factor, but the size of the relationship and the small amount 
of variance that it accounts for does not support his contention that it 
is the most important determinant of the level of demand. The inde- 
pendent contribution of measures of ethnicity, parental education, in- 
come, and the size of families to the prediction of the average demand 
ratio confirms the usefulness of a multivariable approach that includes 
social, educational income, and cost burden variables though, clearly, 
both further variables and greater measurement precision are required 
in order to account for variation at an acceptable level. 


RICHARD PEARSE is affiliated with the School of Education, Macquarie Univer- 
sity, Australia. 





NEW PERSPECTIVES ON RURAL 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA: THE 
ASOKA MEHTA COMMITTEE REPORT 





Shriram Maheshwari 


INDIA HAS BEEN UNDERGOING industrialization and ur- 
banization in an impressive way since independence, but is still pre- 
dominantly rural. Four out of every five citizens live in villages and there 
are about two hundred times as many villages as towns and cities— 
575,936 villages and 2921 towns, according to the 1971 census. The im- 
portance of village or rural local government is thus obvious, and needs 
no elaborate justification. This is well recognized by the 1950 Constitu- 
tion, which in its directive principles of state policy states: “The State 
shall take steps to organize village panchayats [councils] and endow 
them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units of self government.” The rural local govern- 
ment in India seeks to look after the needs and welfare of no less than 
450 million people, and this task requires an added effort in view of the 
greater economic vulnerability of the rural population.? 

Local government constitutionally falls directly under the control 
of the state governments, which enacted legislation setting up village 
panchayats. Attention to villages became more marked in the 1950s when 
India launched its first five year plan. The plan document itself em- 
phasized: “We believe that the- panchayat will be able to perform its 
civic functions satisfactorily only if these are associated with an active 
process of development in which the village panchayat is itself given an 
effective part. Unless a village agency can assume responsibility and in- 
itiative for developing the resources of the village, it will be difficult to 


1 Article 40. It may be noted that the directive principles of state policy are not 
justiciable although they are designed as being fundamental in the governance of 
the country. 

2 The urban income per capita is more than twice the rural income per capita. 
India: Pocket Book of Economic Information 1971 (New Delhi: Manager of Publica- 
tions, Government of India, 1971), p. 8. 
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make a marked impression on rural life, for only a village organisation 
representing the community as a whole can provide the necessary leader- 
ship.”3 

In pursuance of the developmental ideology to which the country 
is irrevocably committed, the Government of India in 1952 initiated 
the Community Development Programme, which was to cover the whole 
country by the end of the Third Five Year Plan period. This Pro- 
gramme introduced a new unit of development administration—namely 
the block—which comprised about one hundred villages and was ad- 
ministered by the state governmental functionaries who were enjoined 
to enlist the people’s participation in its execution. But the Programme 
began showing signs of failure to keep level with expectations, and a 
probe was ordered. 


The Balvantray Mehta Report 


In 1957, the Team for the Study of Community Projects and Na- 
tional Extension Service (popularly known as the Balvantray Mehta 
Committee after the name of its chairman) was appointed to suggest 
measures to correct the snag in implementation. It recommended, as a 
way out, the formation of a hierarchic three-tier system of rural local 
government to be called panchayati raj (“rule” by local councils). The 
three tiers are gram panchayat (village level), panchayat samitis (inter- 
mediate level), and zila Parishad (district level). The principal thrust 
of the Balvantray Report was towards decentralization of democratic 
institutions in an effort to shift decision centers closer to the people, 
encourage their participation, and put the bureaucracy under local 
popular control, Although constitutionally “local government” falls 
within the jurisdiction of the states, the latter were persuaded to ac- 
cept the recommendations and decentralize adequate powers to popu- 
larly elected panchayati raj bodies, making them responsible for devel- 
opmental activities within their jurisdiction. Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh were the first to adopt the panchayati raj form of rural local 
government in 1959, They were joined by other states, in due course, 
and by the end of the succeeding decade panchayati raj covered nearly 
90% of the rural population. There were 262 zila parishads and 4033 
panchayat samitis in the country. The powers of these bodies varied 
from state to state as a consequence of structural and operational vari- 
ations in the pattern of panchayati raj institutions. Maharashtra and 
Gujarat deviated from the Balvantray prescription, since each adopted 
a three-tier structure that made the district level zila parishad the effec- 
tive point of decentralization. In Tamil Nadu and Karnataka the zila 
parishads do not have executive functions; Bihar constituted this body 


3 Planning Commission, The First Five Year Plan (New Delhi: Manager of Pub- 
lications, Government of India, 1952), p. 133. 
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in eight districts, only to abandon it altogether very shortly. Andhra 
Pradesh has conferred limited executive functions upon the zila pari- 
shad. Kerala, Manipur, Tripura, and Jammu-Kashmir have only village 
panchayats, and may thus be classified as states not yet having panchayat 
raj. Nor have the northeastern states of Nagaland, Meghalaya, and Sik- 
kim so far opted for the panchayati raj system. 

A certain amount of unevenness is inescapable in a country as vast 
and varied as India. Federalism assures state autonomy, and each state 
seeks to structure its grassroots government in the light of its own con- 
ditions and perceptivity. Nevertheless, the historic nature of this inno- 
vation must not be missed. It is perhaps correct to argue that panchay- 
ati raj constitutes the most conspicuous measure of reform in the sys- 
tem of governance in India since Independence. 


The Image of Panchayati Raj 


Panchayati raj in India has come to have three broad images. It 
is viewed as an instrument for the realization of the ends of community 
‘development, and as an organ of the state government to execute com- 
munity development programs and such other schemes as the latter may 
entrust to it. There is also the traditional local government approach 
under which panchayati raj is primarily an extension and embodiment 
of democracy at the village level. The first approach looks at panchayati 
raj as but an instrumental value; the second makes panchayati raj itself 
a purpose and an end value. Panchayati raj is also a cardinal part of 
Sarvodaya (Gandhian principles) and Jayaprakash Narayan, in partic- 
ular, looked at it not as a unit of the existing social system but basically 
as the harbinger of a new order of the society that is to be ushered into 
existence through this institution. 

Panchayati raj has thus found itself subject to a variety of inter- 
pretations, perceptions, and pressures. To the state government as well 
as to the bureaucracy it has an agency role, and is relevant essentially in 
terms of the Community Development Programme. To the politician, 
particularly at the grassroots level, it is first and foremost local self- 
government and, thus, consciously modelled after the higher levels of 
‘government that are based on western-type democracy. Finally, to the 
Sarvodaya it is a bulwark of a new social order to replace the present 
exploitative socioeconomic system. The multiplicity of images did not 
pose a problem in the beginning since all shades of thought extended 
support to panchayati raj institutions. It was only after some interval 
that differing perceptions came into conflict with each other. 

There were several reasons why the panchayati raj, which began 
with great fanfare, has not fulfilled all the expectations aroused by the 
planners. In the first place, panchayati raj institutions came to be dom- 
inated by the socially or economically privileged sections in the local 
community with the consequence that weaker groups—such as sched- 
uled castes, scheduled tribes, and other poorer groups—remained large- 
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ly deprived of its benefits.4 Secondly, these institutions have remained 
convulsed into factionalism, and thus the developmental thrust ex- 
pected from them were either distorted or weakened. Thirdly, their 
functioning disclosed the prevalence of considerable corruption and 
low efficiency. The elected personnel have often ignored rules of pro- 
cedure and indulged in favoritism. While none of these criticisms has 
been completely ill founded, it must be remembered that some of their 
weaknesses are equally shared by other levels of government while others 
are correctly ascribable to the larger social milieu within which the 
institutions are called upon to operate. 

One should not dismiss the contributions made by panchayati raj 
institutions. They have made the rural community development con- 
scious even though this awareness is not spread evenly. Secondly, the 
panchayati raj institutions have tapped a new source of political leader- 
ship that is younger in age, less committed to the past, and more prone 
to change. Thirdly, they have succeeded in narrowing the distance be- 
tween the bureaucracy and the people. Fourthly, the introduction of 
panchayati raj in the country has led to considerable political and social 
mobilization in the countryside. The web of relationships in rural In- 
dia, which historically was conspicuously vertical, has been tending to 
be more and more horizontal. This is no mean or insignificant gain in 
a society that has been rigidly stratified for a long time. 


Causes of Decline of Panchayati Raj 


The misfortune of panchayati raj has been that it did not receive 
fair treatment from the higher level leadership. From 1957 (when the 


4This criticism was forcefully articulated by the Working Group on Block 
Level Planning that the Planning Commission set up in 1977 under the chairman- 
ship of M. L. Dantwala. It observed: “Our second reservation about the role of the 
panchayati raj institutions in the formulation of micro-level plans arises from a 
widely shared view that the weaker sections of the rural community do not feel that 
their interests will be fully protected under the panchayati raj institutions. A strong 
version of this feeling is that the leadership of the panchayati raj institutions acts as 
a gate-keeper and prevents the flow of benefits to the weaker sections of the rural 
community.” (Report of the Working Group on Block Level Planning, New Delhi, 
Planning Commission, 1978, p. 8.). Even E. M. S. Namboodiripad, the well-known 
communist and a member of the Asoka Mehta Committee, did not subscribe to the 
kind of pessimism one detects in the Dantwala Report. He has observed: “The Con- 
stitution itself, according to me, failed to envisage an integrated administration in 
which, apart from the centre and the states, there will be elected bodies which will 
control the permanent services at the district and lower levels. Democracy at the 
central and state levels, but bureaucracy at all lower levels—this is the essence of 
Indian polity as spelt out in the Constitution. Added to this is the fact, in the actual 
work of the Constitution, the centre made increasing encroachments into the rights 
and powers of the states. This trend reached its high watermark in the forty-second 
amendment of the Constitution. It was with such a centralized administration as its 
core that panchayats were envisaged in the Constitution and the Balvantray Mehta 
Report. It is, therefore, not surprising that neither the bureaucrat nor the politician 
at the state level is prepared to decentralize whatever power has been conferred on 
the state under the Constitution. The point is to make a radical change in the very 
concept of democracy and adopt what is called four pillar democracy.” (Report of 
the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions, p. 160.) 
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Balvantray Committee submitted its Report) until about 1963, the cen- 
tral government provided the main thrust to the panchayati raj move- 
ment in India. The central interest in this field remained at a remark- 
ably high pitch, which owed itself largely to the personality of S. K. Dey, 
the minister for community development during Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
prime ministership, and the ideological support given by Nehru. Dur- 
ing this period the central government sought to secure the states’ ac- 
ceptance of panchayati raj, mobilizing national public opinion in its 
favor and creating a support structure. It regularly held conferences and 
meetings of ministers, civil servants, and non-officials, and established a 
number of committees to examine the various aspects of panchayati raj. 
All these served to keep national interest focussed on panchayati raj. 

Since the mid-1960s, however, panchayati raj has been largely de- 
prived of central as well as state level patronage. As a form of local 
government, it has fallen out of favor everywhere, even in Maharashtra 
and Gujarat where it has been relatively more successful. Increasingly, 
its justification is sought purely in terms of an agency to augment agri- 
cultural production. The ascendancy of this view may be accounted for 
by four major factors. The new national and state level political leader- 
ship that emerged around 1966 had much weaker links with the ideals 
of Mahatma Gandhi and thus a much weaker ideological commitment 
to panchayati raj. As such, the emergent national political leadership 
was visibly cool, even indifferent towards panchayati raj, and the state 
level leadership was more inclined to treat the panchayati raj leader- 
ship as its competitor and rival and even a potential threat to its own 
position and standing. The indicators of this temper were the inade- 
quacy of the powers, functions, and resources devolved upon them, and 
the ease with which elections for panchayati raj institutions were post- 
poned repeatedly. 

Secondly, the mounting food shortages of this period and the crop 
failures of 1966-1967 led to a reshuffling of priorities in the Community 
Development Programme itself, resulting in an overriding emphasis on 
agricultural production. In the process, a comprehensive concept of 
rural development was reduced to a mere project for agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Thirdly, the trend of the Indian political system has been markedly 
centralist since the mid-1960s, with the pace towards centralization of 
power considerably accelerated since 1971. Under the contemporary po- 
litical leadership, the state governments were made increasingly subser- 
vient to the central government. This is not the climate under which 
panchayati raj can grow and flourish. 

Fourthly, the technology discovered at this time served to reinforce 
the already powerful centralist pressures, in the process relegating pan- 
chayati raj to a lower, unimportant status. New varieties of wheat had 
been discovered, making what has come to be called a “green revolution” 
possible in many parts of the country. A distinct technological orienta- 
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tion began to be given to agriculture, inducing the central government 
to make direct inroads into this sphere of activities to the detriment of 
both the state and local governments. Backed by the new technology, 
the central government began to develop its own independent adminis- 
trative hierarchies to carry out the special programs, and in the process 
panchayati raj institutions were systematically bypassed. Mention must 
here be made of special resource development programs designed for 
either definite “target” groups such as the Small Farmers’ Development 
Agency (SFDA), the Tribal Development Agency (TDA), and the Mar- 
ginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers Development Agency (MF- 
AL), or for area development such as the Command Area Development, 
the Drought Prone Areas Programme, the Hill Area Development, etc.5 
All of these programs are financed and operated by the central govern- 
ment and they have no relationship whatever with the panchayati raj 
institutions. The present practice is to use the bureaucracy for the trans- 
fer of technology in rural development and to keep out popular institu- 
tions. Nor has the bureaucracy been kindly disposed towards panchayati 
raj, which provided for the primacy of the grassroots politician in the 
ordering of affairs and has thus come to be viewed as some kind of a 
thorn in the side of the local Jevel administration. The bureaucracy 
barely. concealed its disdain by attempting to pull the extension per- 
sonnel out from under the control of the elected bodies in order to 
escape local supervision and to maintain the traditional system of line 
hierarchy. 

As a cumulative result of all these forces, panchayati raj has been 
in a state of decline and is now but a dull echo of its former self. The 
governmental enthusiasm exuded, almost mechanically, before the press 
and in public meetings in the 1950s has abated, and there has not been 
any genuine transfer of functions, powers, and resources. Even in pro- 
gressive states like Gujarat and Maharashtra, a reverse movement has 
been evident. The emerging trend everywhere has been to prefer the 
regular governmental hierarchies for implementing programs of rural 
development. It may be that India has been on the way to having a 
strong rural administration but not a strong rural government. 


The Asoka Mehta Committee Report 


It was in this overall context that the central government in De- 
cember 1977 appointed the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions 
under the chairmanship of Asoka Mehta to suggest measures to strength- 
en the panchayati raj institutions. The Committee submitted its 301- 
page report in August 1978, making 132 recommendations. 

The Asoka Mehta Report is destined to remain at center stage for 


5 The first three of these programs were introduced during the Fourth Five 
Year Plan (1969-1973), and the last two during the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-1979). 
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years to come in any discussion of panchayati raj. The Report is deeply 
analytical (though not throughout), but its principal weakness lies in 
a certain lack of synchronization in places between what purports to be 
its line of analysis on an issue and its specific recommendations. It ap- 
pears that at least several of its recommendations were made somewhat 
hurriedly and on the spur of the moment as it were, for these do not 
appear to flow logically from its exposition. 

The Asoka Mehta Committee’s principal thesis is the functional 
necessity for decentralizing administration to levels closer to the peo- 
ple. Where millions of people are involved and where the lot of the poor 
is sought to be improved through a very large number of micro-projects, 
decentralized administration is an unavoidable necessity. At the same 
time, in order to remain continually sensitive to local popular will and 
aspirations, such projects require democratic supervision. The Com- 
mittee notes: 


It is imperative to decentralise power, planning process and develop- 
mental activities below the state level. The democratic process cannot 
just stop with the state level. ... The urge for democratic control over 
administration at the local level, particularly in regard to management 
of rural development, is also an offshoot of the on-going democratic 
process... . The growth and complexity of development programmes 
for rural areas also increasingly call for closer coordination at levels be- 
low the state. At these points popular supervision over the official ma- 
chinery has the potential to become an effective instrument of coordi- 
nation. It is essential that the horizontal pressures are exerted by peo- 
ple’s representatives over what otherwise would remain just a line- 
hierarchy of administration. Further, many of the multi-pronged devel- 
opmental efforts need people’s participation; but the initiative of the 
people can be uncoiled only through their involvement in the process of 
growth and change.§ 


This is unexceptionable. Like any other level of government, local 
government is multifunctional in its character, serving a variety of ends, 
and is in no way precluded from taking over the tasks visualized above. 
But the Committee soon gets overtaken by this line of thinking, con- 
sidering it to be virtually the be-all and end-all of grassroots govern- 
ment. It continues: 


Rural India of the eighties and nineties and the succeeding decades is 
going to be characterized by a developmental momentum which has been 
steadily gaining strength since the fifties. . . . The new structures that 
we may design for rural development administration or local-level de- 
velopment management? have to take into account the functional 


8 Report of the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions (New Delhi: Ministry 
of Agriculture and Irrigation, Government of India, 1978), pp. 32-33. 

7 The Committee introduced the term “development management” in the place 
of “development administration.” Since the term “development administration” had 
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necessity of propelling the on-going train of development. They should 
be able to build upon the momentum at appropriate levels, and trans- 
mit the impulses to the farmer through action suited for the area.... 
The panchayati raj institutions have, therefore, to be equipped to un- 
dertake “development management” under conditions of rapid changes, 
continuous growth and sustained innovations in all spheres of rural life.8 


The Committee then concludes: 


The formulation of structure, functions and the utilisation of financial, 
administrative and human resources of panchayati raj institutions 
should, in our opinion, be determined on the emerging functional neces- 
sity of management of rural development.? 


Herein apparently lies, according to the Committee, the raison d’étre 
of rural government in India. It gives one a feeling that panchayati raj 
is nothing more than an administrative contrivance whose justification 
lies solely in terms of rural development. It would be more sensible to 
regard it—like its counterparts at the state and central levels—as a sys- 
tem of government having a measure of autonomy in the matter of its 
functioning and existing in its own right. Sovereignty inheres in the 
people, and it is from the people that governments, irrespective of their 
level or ideologies, derive their legitimacy and authority. This implies 
that a level of government created in the country owes allegiance to the 
people, and not to another level, though it is not precluded from taking 
up “agency” functions. 

The most momentous recommendation of the Asoka Mehta Com- 
mittee is to create a two-tier system of panchayati raj in place of the 
three-tier structure recommended by the Balvantray Mehta Report. It 
regards the revenue district as the first point of decentralization below 
the state level in order to provide the high order of technical expertise 
required for rural development. It argued: 


The technical assistance and organisation of a high order is necessary 
to sustain the momentum. While the state government has the requisite 
competence in this regard, the work is even now being decentralised at 
the district level. ... The inescapable compulsion is that the first point 
of decentralisation should be at the district level... . The district is also 
traditionally a unit of administration to which all are acclimatized. 
Further, it is the key planning unit for evolving the overall strategies, 
resource allocation including credit and the delineation of the different 
types of projects. Further, experience shows that higher level leadership 
also can emerge at this level. The establishment of a strong panchayat 








become standardized, the Committee’s attempt to coin its own terminology has a 
somewhat jarring effect on the reader’s mind. Nor does it stick to its own creation 
uniformly. 

8 Report of the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions, pp. 27-28. 

9 Ibid., p. 175. 
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tier at the district level appears to respond both to organisational needs 
within the district and the demands of emerging linkages with the 
state.10 


In short, the zila parishad should be the executive body—as in Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat. 

Below the zila parishad would be a mandal panchayat having a 
population of 15,000 to 20,000 and constituted by grouping a number 
of villages. A mandal panchayat would ordinarily cover the central vil- 
lage and the hinterland villages linked with the former and would be 
the point of decentralization below the district level. Since there are 
two other tiers—the gram (village) panchayat and panchayat samiti— 
already in existence, it has been recommended that these be converted 
into non-statutory executive committees of the zila parishad and mandal 
panchayat, respectively. The Committee envisages that the block, as a 
unit of development administration, would ultimately be abolished. 

The Committee has made specific recommendations about the com- 
position of the various tiers of panchayati raj, each level having a com- 
bination of elective, nominated, and coopted elements. The zila parishad 
is to consist of six types of members—those elected from suitably de- 
marcated electoral wards (or constituencies); presidents of the panchayat 
samitis (as long as they continue); nominees of bigger municipalities as 
well as of the district cooperative federation; two women who have se- 
cured the highest number of votes in the zila parishad election (in the 
case of no women contesting election they are to be coopted); and two 
coopted members—one having special interest in rural development 
and the other drawn from the local teaching profession. Seats for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are to be reserved on the basis 
of their population. The chairman of the zila parishad is to be elected 
by the members from among themselves. This body would have a num- 
ber of standing committees through which it would function. 

The mandal panchayat is to have a membership of fifteen, and is 
to be constituted on the basis of election held on village-cum-population 
basis, and is also to include representatives of farmers’ service societies 
and two women. Seats for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are to 
be reserved on the basis of their population. Its president is to be elected 
by the directly elected members from amongst themselves. 

It may thus be seen that three features characterize the Asoka Mehta 
Committee recommendations regarding the composition of the pan- 
chayati raj bodies. First, the elective element in each tier is to constitute 
the majority. Secondly, seats in each tier have been set aside for sched- 
uled castes and scheduled tribes, the basis of reservation being their 
population in the local community. Thirdly, the members of the na- 
tional Parliament and those of state level legislative assembly coming 
from the locality do not have any formal association with these bodies, 


10 Ibid., p. 28. 
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but are only to be ex-officio members of the zila parishad’s committee 
dealing with planning. This has been done because the higher level 
elected representatives know the mind of their governments and bring 
to bear national perspectives on planning for the area. One may also 
note that the term of office of each tier has been uniformly fixed at four 
years. 

That the district should be the level of democratic decentralization 
entrusted with the functions of an executive nature is already the case 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra. But the suggestion for the creation of a 
mandal is novel. The Asoka Mehta Committee has adduced develop- 
mental, technological, and administrative arguments in support of its- 
recommendation for mandal panchayats. According to it, the mandal 
is the logical focus of the spiralling effect of development under way 
since the 1950s. The developments in agriculture and allied activities 
have been “particularly striking“; not only did the total production of 
food grains rise from 83 million tons in 1960-1961 to 121 million tons 
in 1975-1976, but the term “agriculture” itself underwent a metamor- 
phosis and now covers non-food crops, horticulture, market-gardening, 
animal husbandry, farm forestry, etc.1! These changing facets, them- 
selves a product of development, have been in their turn introducing an 
element of dynamism into rural India, breaking the exclusivism of the. 
rural people, and imparting an unmistakable extra-local orientation to 
them. Also, the emergent technology is “scale imperative” —pest control, 
for instance, cannot be restricted to one farm or one village but must. 
be simultaneously undertaken over a large area. With the inescapable 
“spatial scatter” of rural development, “the state village pipelines to 
which the administration till now are (sic) used to will not be ade- 
quate for implementation of much larger, more varied pervasive pro- 
grammes.”!2 In short, a mandal panchayat would ideally bring about a 
symbiosis between development and democracy. Thus ran the argu- 
ment. 

The Committee’s recommendation favoring a two-tier form of pan- 
chayati raj does not appear to have been soundly conceived. It does not 
recognize a need for an elective participative organism at the level of 
the village, but is content with mere village committees. Such a view. 
makes the village conspicuous by its absence in the Mehta scheme of 
reorganization. The Committee forgets that in a functioning democra- 
cy it is not very easy to snatch away what has already become part of 
the apparatus of local level governance; people may not take kindly to 
the proposal to dismantle village panchayats. Moreover, political insti- 
tutions do not operate in a vacuum, and by overlooking the village, 
which is an organic entity, the Asoka Mehta Committee seeks to erect a 
panchayati raj structure with its base missing! The Committee’s exposi- 
tion of "Dynamics of Development,” which is the title of a chapter in 


11 Ibid, p. 11. 
12 Ibid., p. 26. 
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its Report, is rather partial; while its economic aspects have received 
very adequate attention, the political dimension of development con- 
tinued to be ignored. 

Nor does the proposal to dismantle the block appear to be soundly 
conceived. The present structure of panchayati raj, itself a product of 
careful thought, was designed in the early 1960s, and it necessarily takes 
time to grow roots and become accepted by the rural people. Rural 
people have their own psyche; they are rather slow in accepting inno- 
vations, but once having accepted them, they are sceptical about pro- 
posals for their abrupt abandonment. It is only recently that the pan- 
chayati raj glossary has gained their understanding and even accept- 
ance; words like block, panchayat samiti, gram panchayat, etc., have 
now become household expressions in rural India. The Committee has 
not advanced any coherent argument for erasing the block as a unit of 
development. On the contrary, by not recognizing the block as a separate 
and distinct entity it apparently stands in conflict with the recently pub- 
lished Dantwala Report on Block Level Planning, and this must be re- 
solved.18 It appears that the proposed two-tier system of panchayati raj 
and the exact location of the tiers are the structural manifestations of 
an over-sensitivity on the part of the Committee to Planning Commis- 
sion-articulated development and a studied under-appreciation of de- 
mocracy at the grassroots. 


Functions and Personnel 


An intricate problem with panchayati raj has always been the spe- 
cific functions to be decentralized to it by the state government. Here, 
the Committee has shown its preference for an “indicative” rather than 
a “prescriptive” approach. It thus did not compile a list of functions to 
be devolved upon the local bodies nor did it group these under the usual 
compulsory and optional categories. In its view, the panchayati raj in- 
stitutions are called upon to take up “location-specific programmes,” 
which necessarily vary from region to region and thereby render any 
detailed compiling of functions virtually meaningless. What it insists 
upon is that decentralization must be genuine and adequate, and be 
viewed as “a functional necessity” and “not an act of political charity.”14 
Its broad recommendation in this regard is that all developmental func- 
tions relating to a district that are presently being performed by the 


13 The central government took a policy decision in 1977 to initiate block-level 
planning in the country, and to this end the Planning Commission in November 1977 
set up a Workng Group under M. L. Dantwala to prepare the guidelines for this 
purpose. (Planning Commission: Report of the Working Group on Block Level Plan- 
nign, New Delhi, Planning Commission, 1978). It may be stated that some of the 
states used to prepare district plans as part of preparing the Five Year Plan. Notable 
among them have been Gujarat and Maharashtra, The concept of block level plan- 
ning has been accepted by the central government and the states are expected soon 
to fall in line. 

14 Ibid., p. 92. 
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state government should be decentralized to the zila parishad; these are 
agriculture and allied sectors, marketing, public health, education, com- 
munications, rural industries, welfare of backward classes, family wel- 
fare, etc. The zila parishad is in turn asked to decentralize these func- 
tions further to the lower tier and guide the latter in the implementa- 
tion of the programs. 

A discerning reader will notice that the Committee does not dis- 
turb in any way the administration of regulatory functions, such as 
law and order, which would continue to be vested in the state govern- 
ment. Nor has it given a post-dated check to panchayati raj, promising 
devolution of functions in this category at some future date. This view 
of the Committee has evoked a protest from one of its members, E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad, who with respect to decentralization would not dis- 
tinguish between developmental and regulatory functions.15 

Functions and personnel are closely interrelated, and the Commit- 
tee has discussed the personnel administration, but under the caption 
“Administration.” The personnel under panchayati raj is presently di- 
vided into four categories—classes I, II, III, and IV, corresponding to 
differences in the responsibility of the work performed and the quali- 
fications. Classes I and II consist of what are generally called officers who 
have policy-making and supervisory roles, while classes III and IV in- 
clude clerical and manual workers. The class I and II personnel belong 
to the state government and are assigned to the zila parishad for periods 
of service, while class III and IV employees are under the complete con- 
trol of the employing grassroots government. This is broadly the prac- 
tice in Gujarat and Maharashtra and some other states. The Asoka 
Mehta Report starts the discussion of this matter with an analogy that 
excites the imagination of the readers: “A delectable comparison of ad- 
ministration is made with a woman’s dress. It has to drape well with 
the body politic and has to fit with the contours.” But the excitement 
ends right here! The Committee recommends that class I and II per- 
sonnel should continue to remain with the state government while class 
III and IV personnel should be fully handed over to the zila parishad. 
The officers are to be interchangeable between the state government 
and the zila parishad (this is already the practice). The developmental 
personnel of the zila parishad are to be placed under the administrative 
control of its full-time chief executive—the chief executive officer who 
would be working under the elected body. 

It is to be noted that what the Committee has recommended in the 
field of personnel is already the practice in Gujarat and Maharshtra, 
and there is nothing very original or novel in its prescription. It has, 
however, improved upon the Maharashtra practice in one respect. In 
that state the chief executive officer of the zila parishad, though a mem- 
ber of the Indian Administrative Service (1.A.S.), is usually junior to 
the district collector in seniority, which leads to his popular title of 


15 Ibid., pp. 168, 165. 
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chhota (i.e., junior) collector. The Committee has suggested that only 
a civil servant who has already functioned as a district collector for at 
least three years be appointed as the chief executive officer of the zila 
parishad. This is a very sensible view in the context of a country where 
administrative wisdom is believed to be distributed according to senior- 
ity, and where the district collector is considered to be a legendary func- 
tionary eclipsing all others in the district. As might be expected, the 
district collector would continue to operate, but he would be restricted 
to regulatory, revenue, and other functions specifically assigned by the 
state government. 


Financial Resources 


The Asoka Mehta Committee recommended that panchayati raj 

institutions have compulsory powers of taxation to mobilize the neces- 
sary resources on their own, thereby reducing their dependence on the 
devolution of funds from the state government. The Committee par- 
ticularly identified an entertainment tax, house tax, and special taxes 
on lands and buildings that can go a long way to augment the financial 
resources of these bodies. But this demands determination on their part 
to levy the taxes and, what is more, collect them. But even then the 
financial problems of panchayati raj institutions may not be completely 
solved. At certain levels of income these taxes are under the Constitu- 
tion of India, the prerogative of the state governments, while at a lower 
level there is not enough left for these local bodies to levy taxes on. 
r A central feature of local government in India is the lack of any 
inherent power of taxation since the Constitution does not specify any 
taxes for its exclusive use. This has occasioned demands that local gov- 
ernment be given a separate list of taxes and that, in order to ensure 
definite and elastic sources of revenue, the Constitution be suitably 
amended to include, along the lines of the union and the state lists, a 
list of local taxes as well. Even better would be to take a fresh look at 
the constitutional division of resources between the center and the states 
to enable the latter to be allocated a larger share, part of which would 
be devolved upon the local government: The Asoka Mehta Committee 
examined the larger question of according a constitutional base to pan- 
chayati raj and wanted the central government to give “careful con- 
sideration” to the proposal. One wishes that the Committee had given 
more positive support to making panchayati raj a part of the organic 
law of the land, for a constitutional base is apt to impart both sanctity 
and stature to the grassroots government. 


Role of Political Parties 


Another remarkable feature of the Mehta Report is its recommen- 
dation favoring “open participation” of political parties in panchayati 
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raj affairs, thereby seeking a bold and deliberate departure from the 
convention under which political parties abide by a gentleman’s agree- 
ment not to contest elections to the panchayati raj institutions—though 
West Bengal and Jammu-Kashmir have held panchayat elections on a 
party basis. The extent to which such a policy is upheld in practice may 
be assessed from the fact that in many states where local elections are 
non-partisan, the political parties have nevertheless been up to their 
necks in the fray. The partyless polls acquire in practice the same com- 
petitive character, except of course for the labels. The recommendation 
that political parties be allowed to contest the panchayat elections is 
thus pragmatic, but it is also desirable. Not only are the political par- 
ties the main channels of mass involvement in current issues including 
local ones, but they also become accountable when they are openly in- 
volved in panchayati raj institutions. The view that political parties are 
a species of impurity from which the rural local government in India 
needs to be shielded carries little meaning. Parties are an essential in- 
gredient of the democratic process. But the political parties must re- 
orient themselves and learn a new style of functioning at the local level. 
Otherwise, their entry may convulse the rural society into perpetual 
turmoil and strife, and thus would prove to be dysfunctional. As visual- 
ized by the Committee, the panchayati raj elections are to be based on 
political parties with reserved constituencies for scheduled castes and 
tribes and a minimum of two reserved for women. 

The Committee has also expressed its views on the administration 
of elections to the panchayati raj bodies under which the elections will 
be conducted by the chief electoral officer of the state in consultation 
with the Chief Election Commissioner. This is indeed a step towards 
centralization, and may not really be very necessary either. At present, 
the state government department in chargé of panchayati raj institu- 
tions conducts the elections through the district collectors. The govern- 
ing statute has laid down detailed rules for the purpose and its pro- 
cedures are fairly standardized. 


Institutional Safeguards for Weaker Sections 


The Committee has also made some interesting recommendations 
favoring the creation of monitoring forums to safeguard and promote 
the interests of the vulnerable social and economic groups in the villages. 
It suggests a regular social audit by a district level agency as well as by 
a committee of state legislators to check on whether funds allocated for 
these groups are actually spent on them. It has also proposed a “social 
justice committee” in each zila parishad to ensure that panchayati raj 
bodies function so as to show keen interest in the welfare of these groups. 
These bodies proposed by the Committee have great potential, pro- 
vided their members are carefully selected and are truly representative of 


the diverse interests in the locality. An absence of such bodies in the, ~~ 
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present structure has made it easy for smart operators to monopolize the 
benefits at the expense of those they are supposed to serve. The Com- 
mittee has, moreover, suggested that each state in India should have a 
minister for panchayati raj who, among other functions, would take care 
of elections to panchayat institutions and review their work. What is 
more, the state governments should arrange for periodic evaluation of 
these self-governing bodies by independent agencies. 

An important recommendation of the Committee is that the state 
government must not supersede the panchayati raj institutions on par- 
tisan grounds and, further, if the supersession of a body becomes neces- 
sary, there must be an election within six months. This is a very salutary 
recommendation. It should be remembered that the local government 
is as much representative of its area as the state government is of its 
constituency. Having been elected by the people, a local government 
must be left undisturbed to run its full course set out in the governing 
statute itself. Punitive actions, like suspension and dissolution of local 
governmental] institutions, may be invoked only when absolutely neces- 
sary, and even in such cases it would be a good practice if the state gov- 
ernment places itself under an obligation to seek its legislature’s en- 
dorsement of such a measure. Supersession and dissolution of the grass- 
roots government must not occur except with the approval of the state 
legislature, and what is more there must be a fresh election within six 
months. The significance of the latter suggestion becomes obvious if it 
is recalled that several states have not held panchayat elections for over 
a decade! 


Concluding Observations 


A student of the Indian political system cannot fail to miss the 
leadership role of the central government even in areas the Constitution 
places under state control. The present pattern of rural local govern- 
ment in India owes itself very largely to the center’s effort and inspir- 
ation. Both the Balvantray Mehta Committee and the Asoka Mehta 
Committee Reports have been the center’s creation. Indeed, since 1947 
the central government has set up a large number of committees dealing 
with various facets of rural local government, and the implementation 
of their recommendations has been generally made possible largely be- 
cause of the center’s persuasive ability to make the states fall in line. 

It is to the Balvantray Mehta Committee that the present pattern 
of panchayati raj owes its parentage. It was given to the Asoka Mehta 
Committee to take a close look at this institution with a view to re- 
Vitalizing it. Between the two Mehtas lie two decades of the functioning 
of this grassroots government. Both are easily the two landmarks in the 
history of local government in India though each has its distinctive con- 
ceptual framework of analysis and examination. In certain respects the 
second Mehta builds upon the first, but in many others seeks a deliber- 
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ate departure from its predecessor. Nowhere is the difference more pro- 
nounced than in the case of number of tiers and location of authority. 

The Balvantray Mehta Committee had no precedents to follow and 
no previous examples to build upon, and being itself a pathfinder played 
a pioneering role in designing the panchayati raj system. The Asoka 
Mehta Committee faced no such’ tasks; rather, the success stories of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra came in very handy in the formulation of its 
views. Its truly original contribution lies in its recommendations favor- 
ing the mandal as the lower unit of the panchayati raj structure, sug- 
gesting institutional and procedural mechanisms to ensure justice and 
fair play to the weaker sections of the society, and allowing political 
parties to participate in panchayati raj polls. In most other respects, the 
Asoka Mehta Report bears the all too obvious imprint of the Gujarat 
and Maharashtra practices. Its recommendations on the structure of 
panchayati raj (except for those relating to the mandal), its functions, 
personnel, and many other aspects lie in the corresponding arrange- 
ments and practices already in vogue in these states. In a real.sense, the 
Asoka Mehta Report is in the nature of universalization of that pat- 
tern of panchayati raj that already obtains in Gujarat and Maharashtra 
and thus the latter could not have drafted a better image-builder. í 

The first Mehta Report was not adopted in all the states without 
some seeking changes in its recommendations. It is also likely that states 
will make certain modifications and departures while acting upon the 
second Mehta Report. These departures, moreover, are likely to be 
most conspicuous in the case of its two basic recommendations: one op- 
posing a popular set-up at the level of the village, arid another favoring 
the mandal over the existing development block. 
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THE INDIAN CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY: 
RESPONSIVE TO WHOM? 


Dennis J. Encarnation* 


THERE IS A LONG TRADITION IN INDIA of a clear separa- 
tion between politicians who make policies and administrators who 
implement them. Yet, with the rise of welfare state objectives and with 
the regular intervention of the government into the social and economic 
life of the country, chief administrators have become, in a real sense, 
chief legislators and chief adjudicators. In short, thanks to the growth 
of government activity resulting from the logic of modern nationalism 
and the increasing complexity of modern life, the bureaucracy has 
emerged as the major locus of political power in the central govern- 
‘ment. Therefore, to ask about the responsiveness of the Indian national 
government is really to ask about the responsiveness of the Indian cen- 
tral bureaucracy. The pattern is repeated the world over, particularly 
in the case of public economic policies. The general purpose of this 
article is to shed some light on how to analyze bureaucratic responsive- 
ness and its determinants better. 

Complaints regarding the responsiveness of a government’s bureau- 
cracy are made by claimants and onlookers irrespective of the cultural 
context.! In the competition for the scarce resources at a regime’s dis- 


*Research in India during 1977-1978 was supported by a Shell International 
Studies Fellowship and the University of California, Berkeley, Professional Studies 
Program. An earlier version of this article was presented to the Berkeley Professional 
Studies Program, New Delhi, India. The author wishes to thank members of the 
faculty at the Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, and at the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, for thoughtful comments on portions 
of this research. 

1 For this article I am deeply indebted to the work of Lester B. Salamon. Many 
of the concepts and theoretical propositions have been drawn from his analysis of 
the American federal bureaucracy. See Lester B. Salamon and Gary L. Wamsley, 
“The Federal Bureaucracy: Responsive to Whom?,” in Leroy N. Rieselbach, ed., 
People vs. Government: The Responsiveness of American Institutions (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1975), pp. 151-188. Despite obvious differences between 
India and the United States, my purpose is to attempt to eliminate factors differen- 
tiating political and economic systems by formulating statements that are valid 
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posal, undoubtedly certain claimants “win” and their views prevail 
while numerous others “lose.” While the results are not necessarily 
“zero-sum,” each decision necessarily rewards some while depriving 
others. From this perspective, that a bureaucracy is responsive is indis- 
putable. The empirical question then becomes: to whom and under 
what circumstances is the bureaucracy responsive? ‘This question guides 
the present inquiry. 

Of particular concern is the relationship between bureaucratic and 
entrepreneurial class power. While the central bureaucracy has emerged 
as the major locus of political power in the Indian political system, a 
few large industrial houses and large independent companies have 
evolved as the major loci of private economic power in the Indian mixed 
economy.” Several analyses have concluded that the central bureaucracy 
has aided and abetted the growth and concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few large-scale industrialists. ‘Therefore, while assess- 
ing “who gets what, when, and why” during the implementation of 
public economic policies, the possibility of a symbiotic nexus among 
and between private industrialists and high-ranking government admin- 
istrators will also be assessed. 

To understand the pattern of bureaucratic responsiveness, it is 
necessary to understand the general determinants of bureaucratic be- 
havior. By assuming a self-defined, rational behavior by private claim- 
ants and public organizations alike,* two sets of determinants of bureau- 
cratic behavior will be identified. The first arises from the bureaucracy’s 
relations with other actors in the political and economic systems; the 
second, from the bureaucracy’s internal structures, procedures, and 
norms. The former helps in understanding the kinds of forces to which 
the bureaucracy will respond, while the latter helps in understanding 
the extent of this responsiveness. Salamon refers to these as the external 
and internal political economies of public organizations. These con- 
cepts will help order the analysis of public economic policies in India. 


regardless of the systems within which observations are made. For a discussion of 
this methodology, see Adam Przeworski and Henry Teune, Logic of Comparative 
Social Inquiry (New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1970), particularly ch. 2. 3 

2R. K. Hazari, The Structure of the Corporate Private Sector: A Study of Con- 
Centration, Ownership, and Control (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1966); India 
(Republic), Planning Commission, Report of the Monopolies Inquiry Commission 
(New Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1965); India (Republic), Report of the In- 
dustrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee, Main Report (New Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, 1969), hereafter referred to as the Dutt Committee. 

3R. K. Hazari, Industrial Planning and Licensing Policy: Final Report to the 
Planning Commission (New Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1967); India (Republic), 
Parliament,, House of the People, Estimates Committee, 1967-1968, Ninth Report, 
Fourth Lok Sabha (New Delhi: Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1967); India (Republio, 
Report of the Study Team on Economic Administration’ (New Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, 1967); Dutt Committee, Main Report, ch. IV-VI. 

4 By rationality I mean that individuals, singly and collectively, evaluate’ the 
possible outcomes associated with their choices in-accordance with their preferences 
and values. In doing this, they discount the-evaluations of each outcome in accord- 
ance with their subjective estimates of the likelihood of the outcomes. Finally, ‘they 
make the choice that they believe will maximize their expected utility. : 
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It is assumed that the primary organizational need is survival, 
which requires vigorous pursuit of two precious commodities—legitima- 
cy and resources. Those who command these commodities and thus can 
insure or threaten agency survival have first call on agency responsive- 
ness. Therefore, in pursuit of legitimacy and resources, any bureaucratic 
structure—a ministry, directorate, commission, department, bureau, 
committee, board, or cell—will define for itself and carry out tasks that 
will stabilize and institutionalize supportive relationships with “rel- 
evant others.” ‘These “relevant others” are interest groups, other depart- 
ments, politicians, legislatures, and public and private claimants in- 
terested in the distribution of resources (tasks or products) at the dis- 
posal of that department. Because of their defensive and security drives, 
chief administrators respond not to some broad public interest, but to 
the particularistic demands of a narrowly restricted group of “relevant 
others” who control their access to the legitimacy and resources required 
to occupy a permanent niche and acquire power. 

Departments must work unceasingly to institutionalize a favorable 
‘environment. They establish advisory committees with representatives 
of powerful groups that must be accommodated or appeased; they for- 
mally include such groups in administrative structures, The Govern- 
ment of India has established an elaborate array of hundreds of com- 
missions, committees, and advisory councils to serve as channels of com- 
munication between business and government.5 While most are rela- 
tively unimportant, some advisory and consultative bodies like the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council of Industries shape industrial policy, coordinate 
the private role in five year plan investment, revise plan projections up- 
ward, etc. 

Since public organizations differ markedly in power, purposes, and 
potential clientele, they naturally differ in the kinds of exchanges they 
can establish with “relevant others” and therefore in the extent to which 
they can and will respond to external stimuli. A variety of factors affect 
their pursuit of legitimacy and resources. ‘These factors can be grouped 
under five major headings: (1) the characteristics of “relevant others,” 
(2) the nature of the task or product, (8) bureau congruence with poli- 
tical culture, (4) the defensive and manipulatory skills of bureaus, and 
(5) the bureau’s funding structure and susceptibility to scrutiny. Each of 
these, while interrelated, will be dealt with in turn to assess the degree 
and pattern of responsiveness of public organizations. 


Characteristics of public organizations: Bureaus rely crucially upon the 
support they can muster among governmental and non-governmental 





5 See S. R. Maheshwari, Government Through Consultation: Advisory Com- 
mittees in Indian Government (New Delhi: Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 1972); also Stanley A. Kochanek, Business and Politics in India (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1974), pp. 275-278. 
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actors. Yet, to be effective in influencing bureau behavior, a group must 
have clout and interest in the bureau’s activities. A numerically large 
but disinterested clientele is of little help to a bureau confronted by a 
much smaller, but deeply interested group. This is especially true if the 
latter boasts greater resources or influence at strategic points in the 
policy-making process. Responsiveness, in short, is not simply a matter 
of movement but of direction, and bureaus will tend to move over time 
in the direction of those “relevant others” willing and able to devote 
economic resources, expertise, status, sense of efficacy, connections, or 
any of the other components of political clout to influencing bureau 
operations. 

Since different bureaus face different constellations of “relevant 
others,” they naturally vary in their pattern and degree of responsive- 
ness. Salamon has argued that this pattern varies by the strength and 
competitiveness of “relevant others.”¢ By “strength” he refers to the 
supply of powerful supporters or the existence of a real constituency 
that a bureau may draw upon for clout and support in its pursuit of 
legitimacy and resources. By “competition” he refers to the level of 
conflict among clients affected by the tasks and products dispersed by 
the bureau. From the viewpoint of bureau responsiveness, these two 
features cut in opposite directions. 

The more powerful and competitive a bureau’s “relevant others,” 
the more the bureau can venture forth on its own, even if still within 
the parameters set by the basic consensus among the competing “rele- 
vant others.” The preeminence of the Finance Ministry in India’s eco- 
nomic policy is offered in support of this hypothesis. With several strong 
public and private claimants interested in its decisions, the Finance 
Ministry has increased flexibility to pursue its task within the boun- 
daries that consensus among groups deems legitimate. Flexibility reflects 
political power. Ultimately, it is the Finance Ministry that acts as the 
clearing house for various demands on scarce budgetary resources; it 
holds a pivotal position in persuading the Cabinet which priorities to 
emphasize and which measures to adopt to achieve these objectives.7 

Conversely, when powerful, attentive supporters are in embarrass- 
ingly short supply, the bureau finds it difficult to establish its mission 
and. justify its “raison d’étre.” The Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission (MRTPC) is a case in point. With industrialists 
still debating the correctness of the original legislation and the entitle- 
ment of affected groups, and with other governmental bodies referring 
to its judgment as a matter of last resort, the behavior of MRTPC is 
at worst anomic and at best missionless.§ 


6 Salamon and Wamsley, “Federal Bureaucracy,” pp. 159-160. 

7 For an examination of this role of the Finance Ministry, see Raju Thomas, 
The Defence of India: A Budgetary Perspective of Strategy and Politics (Delhi: 
Macmillan, 1978), pp. 88-90. - 

8 The writings of H. K. Paranjape, a former member of the Monopolies Com- 
mission, are illustrative here. These are reviewed in his “Industrial Growth with 
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Two additional hypotheses are also evident from the basic typology 
outlined in Figure 1. Where conflict is high but powerful supporters are 
in short supply, a bureau becomes impotent and powerless to affect its 
“relevant others.” The Labor Ministry fits into this category in light of 
its inability to lend coherence to either a national policy or the dis- 
jointed labor movement. Lastly, where conflict among claimants is re- 
stricted but their political clout is great, a bureau tends to become the 
captive of those it seeks to regulate. Numerous studies of licensing policy 
and industrial regulation demonstrate that the entire bureaucratic re- 
gime involved in industrial licensing (including the Project Approval 
Board, Licensing Committee, Foreign Investment Board, Capital Goods 
Committee, and Licensing-cum-MRTP Committee) is the “captive” of 
larger industrial houses; the regime allows expansion in areas: con- 
trary to stated policy, preemption of licenses and capacities, and so on. 
Figure | condenses this elaboration of hypotheses and suggests other 
possible examples. 


Nature of the task: Closely associated with the characteristics of “rel- 
evant others,” the nature of a bureau’s task or product affects its pur- 
suits of legitimacy and resources. The task or product determines with 
whom the bureau must deal and thus defines the “relevant others.” The 
task or product also determines how the bureau affects the “relevant 
others” and hence what attitude they will have toward agency oper- 
ations. For example, an agency with the task of regulating (e.g, MRTPC) 
will inevitably encounter stiffer opposition than one dispensing subsi- 
dies (e.g., Tariff Commission), even though subsidies generate consider- 
able interest. Large industrial houses are a “relevant other” for the 
Finance Ministry, Planning Commission, and Project Approval Board 
(PAB)/Licensing Committees. Yet the Finance Ministry and Planning 
Commission enjoy greater flexibility than does the PAB/Licensing Com- 
mittees, if only because the PAB has the task of regulating the very 
“guts” of the operations of large houses, while the Planning Commission 
and Finance Ministry affect the general direction of economic growth.® 

One of the most important characteristics of a bureau’s task is the 
extent to which it can be translated into ostensibly neutral technical 
terms—so-called objective criteria. The strategy is to winnow out any- 
thing that is controversial. Bureaus whose regulations or distribution 
formulae can be construed as arbitrary are defenseless before the guns 
of powerful clients. Examples abound. The Planning Commission is 


Justice—India’s Strategy,” in Charan D. Wadhva, ed., Some Problems of India’s 
Economic Policy (New Delhi: Tata-McGraw-Hill, 1977), pp. 325-355. One should 
also take note of the several dissenting opinions filed by Paranjape while serving on 
the Commission. 

9 Flexibility does not negate conflict among bureaus and their “relevant others.” 
Even as the ink was drying on the first draft of the Sixth Five Year Plan, a major 
controversy developed between the Planning Commission and the Finance Ministry 
over the question of foreign asistance. See “Development Strategy: Row over Role 
of Foreign Assistance,” The Economic Times (Bombay), April 6, 1978. 
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frequently hard put to make a neutral, technical defense of its choice 
of targets, with the result that projections are revised upward under 
pressure from development councils and industry. The Directorate of 
Technical Development (DGTD), despite strong political influence, is 
finding it increasingly difficult to present its findings in neutral terms. 
Critics question the criteria chosen.1° Often the criteria are difficult to 
operationalize. Several months after the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals granted preferential exemptions from foreign equity dilution 
to foreign pharmaceutical companies producing drugs involving “high” 
technology, debate still raged within the government over what con- 
stituted “high” technology. The Reserve Bank offers a contrasting ex- 
ample to these. Through time it has developed a secure reputation for 


10 Ministry of Home Affairs, Administrative Reforms Commission, Report of 
the Study Team on the Directorate General of Technical Development (New Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, 1967); in addition to the Estimates Committee, Ninth 
Report, Fourth Lok Sabha, the following reports of the Estimates Committee, Fifth 
Lok Sabha, are important: 19th (1971-1972), 27th (1972-1973), 50th (1973-1974), and 
70th (1974-1975). : 
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integrity and “neutral” technical competence despite the political sen- 
sitivity of its numerous responsibilities (for example, oversight of for- 
eign exchange regulations). . 

The emotional potency of the task also gives the bureau breathing 
room. While the desire to contro] the concentration of economic power 
in private hands gave the Monopolies Inquiry Commission and the Dutt 
Committee a sense of drama and ultimate influence, the reduction of 
this emotionalism to technical considerations renders the MRTPC 
powerless and missionless. In the pursuit of such emotional issues as 
equality and a socialist pattern of society, the Planning Commission has 
much latitude in prescribing the direction and pattern of industrial 
growth. 

The foregoing features of agency tasks, or more jeda, peo- 
ple’s perception of those features, tasks, and products associated with a 
given policy arena, can perhaps best be used as a basis for categorizing 
policies and policy subsystems as redistributive, distributive, and regula- 
tive. Borrowing heavily from the writings of Theodore Lowi, the ap- 
proach taken is to define ‘policies in terms of their impact or expected 
impact on society.11 The areas of policy or government activity consti- 
tute functional categories. Each arena tends to develop its own charac- 
teristic political structure, political process, elites, and group relations. 

These features characterize what Salamon and others call a policy 
subsystem, 12 The term subsystem, as used here, refers to the pattern 
of interactions (behavior) of participants or actors involved in mak- 
ing decisions in a specific area of public policy. The term subsystem 
describes a structure dependent upon a larger political entity, but one 
that functions with a high degree of autonomy. Thus, the resolution of 
issues tends to be accomplished through specialized lesser subunits that 
cut across institutional lines. The subunits—government agencies, in- 
terest groups, politicians, and, often, legislative committees—enjoy con- 

siderable autonomy in the special policy areas with which they are con- 

cerned. It is out of their primary relationships to these lesser units that 
subsystem actors derive their role as a member of the subsystem. This 
does not mean that actors’ perceptions are identical; rather, they tend 
to be shaped by similar forces that link an agency and its “relevant 
others” in a semi-stable, symbiotic state of equilibrium. What remains 
is to identify these arenas and formulate hypotheses about the attributes 
of each. 

A redistributive policy and subsystem is one that seeks to facilitate 


11 Theodore Lowi, “American Business, Public Policy, Case-Studies, and Poli- 
tical Theory,” World Politics (July 1964), Pp- 677-715. 

12 The concept of a “policy subsystem” owes its origins to the rather obscure 
writings of J. Leiper Freeman, The Political Process (New York: Random House, 
1965); the concept has been popularized by Fritschler, Seidman, and Salamon. See 
Lee J. Fritschler, Smoking and Politics (New York: Appleton- -Century-Croft, 1969); 
Harold Seidman, Politics, Position, and Power: The Dynamics of Federal Organiza- 
tion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970). ; 
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socioeconomic change by taking something from one broad group of 
individuals in order to supply it more abundantly to another. The 
status and economic standing of one group to another is perceived as 
being affected or potentially affected. Property relations are thus altered 
by nationalization or by the introduction of a progressive income tax. 
The struggle for legislative passage is usually intense and at a high level 
of abstraction involving parties and classes. Antagonisms developed at 
this stage usually carry over and become an environmental setting for 
adininistrative agencies that must implement the legislation; the agen- 
cies may be the center of continuing debates over the correctness of the 
original policy. 

` The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 (IPR56), which has 
guided the industrial framework since Independence, is one such. redis- 
tributive measure. By reserving certain industries for public investment 
alone and mandating expansion of public investment in other sectors, 
IPR56 attempted to provide substance to the “socialist pattern of so- 
ciety” accepted in 1955 at the Avadi Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress. That private investment has persisted and grown in areas contrary 
to IPR56 has led some to question its success. These implementation 
problems support the thesis that corporate interests adversely affected 
by the Resolution have been rather successful in subverting the intent 
of IPR56 by converting a redistributive issue into a regulatory one 
in which their interests seem self-evident rather than self-serving. 

A distributive policy and subsystem deals with what is perceived to 
be a divisible, nonaggregable output. The identity of the recipient, 
usually a specific sector of the economy, is obvious. Benefits to one group 
do not necessarily entail sacrifices by another group. In India, the cre- 
ation of a joint sector (public funds and private know-how), the lending 
practices of public financial institutions, and the promotion of Indian 
joint ventures abroad are all distributive measures that affect Indian 
industry. Separate analyses of each of these measures show that large 
industrial houses have been, disproportionately, the largest single bene- 
ficiaries.18 

Regulative tasks give rise to policies and policy subsystems original- 
ly established to control an industry or sector of society. By imposing 
controls these policies restrict the alternatives open to individuals and. 
groups, and are perceived as specific in impact. In India the industrial 
licensing policy first conceived in the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951, is the most important control mechanism. Under 
the rubric of this Act, two recent pieces of legislation are particularly 
important in defining the business-government nexus—the Monopolies 
and Restrictive ‘Trade Practices Act (1969) and the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act (1973). At least with respect to monopolies legislation, 


13 Dutt Committee, Main Report, ch. IV and VI; Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade, India’s Joint Ventures Abroad (New Delhi: LIF.T., 1978), especially 
pp. 69-75. 
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I have already noted the impotence of the MRTP Commission. Current 
research also brings into question the impact of the Monopolies Act in 
thwarting the growth of large industrial houses as intended.14 An agen- 
cy’s tasks thus set the fundamental and inescapable pattern for its ex- 
istence, and act as a major variable in agency responsiveness. 


Relationship to political culture: The degree to which a department's 
goals and. its means of achieving them are congruent with central so- 
cietal values or political culture further affect its pursuit of legitimacy 
and resources. Because of their insecure position, bureaucrats are espe- 
cially vulnerable to what has been called the “other face of power”— 
the “mobilization of bias”—which defines some governmental functions 
as problematic and negotiable and others as not.15 Some bureaucrats 
suffer more acutely than others from mistrust because their activities can 
be construed as inherently illegitimate. These norms sustain the power 
of existing elites. Only agencies blessed with chores on which there is 
a broad consensus in the prevailing culture can afford some flexibility 
vis-a-vis powerful clients, and even their flexibility has its limits because 
of the general hostility toward bureaucracy. 

The Planning Commission must make due obeisance and dutifully 
work within a political philosophy including the socialist pattern of 
society, economic equality, planning from below, and the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1956. As “planning orthodoxies,” these values and 
goals cause problems with the adaptibility of plan strategies to contem- 
porary realities. On another front, the promotion of Indian joint ven- 
tures abroad by either the Commerce Ministry (for export promotion) 
or the Industries Ministry (for utilization of excess capacity) initially 
run into’stiff opposition within those ministries as well as Finance (fear 
of foreign exchange drain) because those ministries are more in tune 
with a “regulatory mentality,” particularly as this relates to the control 
of large business houses.1® Control of private economic power and dis- 
trust of private enterprise generally are dominant cultural norms that 
are not easily displaced by concern for utilization of “excess capacity” 
or export promotion. ‘These ministries face generally negative attitudes 
toward promoting private investment-and run afoul of powerful norms 
dictating central interference with private property in a regulatory and 
not promotional manner. By contrast, the Tariff Commission, whose 
operations are geared to the all-Indian goals of swadeshi, garibi hatao, 


i4 Rakesh Khurana, Impact of Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
(Ahmedabad: Indian Institute of Management, mimeographed, 1978). The author 
is grateful to Professor Khurana for providing him with a copy of this manuscript. 

15 Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz, Power and Poverty: Theory and Practice 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970). 

16Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, especially pp. 74-77; K. Balakrishnan, 
“Indian Joint Ventures Abroad: Geographic and Industry Patterns,” Economic and 
Political Weekly (Bombay), Review of Management, X:22, May 29, 1976, pp. M35- 
M48. ` 
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and arthik swaraj, has long resisted threats upon it by those who would 
replace bureaucratic harangue with fixed tariff rates.17 


Defensive and manipulative skills: We have seen that (a) by identifying 
with potent symbols and values, making its task seem technical and 
value free, (b) by striking a balance among contending groups seeking 
to influence its operations, and/or (c) by distributing its rewards, de- 
privations, and regulations in a way that neutralizes opponents and 
wins and keeps allies, departments defend and insulate themselves, and 
manipulate “relevant others.” At least two other strategies bolster the 
defensive and manipulative skills of governmental bodies. 

First, appointment of respected individuals can sometimes tem- 
porarily neutralize powerful opposition to an agency or policy, or avert 
a takeover by a narrower set of “relevant others.” A common practice 
in India is for the Prime Minister or Parliament to appoint men of 
“public stature” to head an inquiry commission to obviate criticism 
within the ruling party or from the opposition. Men like Mahalanobis, 
Hazari, Mudalier, Dutt, and Sarkar are noteworthy for their separate, 
though related, examinations of the working of industrial regulatory 
machinery.18 Each in turn has attempted to stifle the “takeover” of this 
machinery by large industrial houses and foreign economic interests. 

However, prestige brought to a position must soon be followed by 
the exercise of political skill if the affect is to be sustained. For example, 
it is doubtful whether the recent appointment of Justice Rangarajan 
will be able to increase the influence of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission given the proclivity of government depart- 
ments not to utilize this machinery in control of monopoly and eco- 
nomic power cases. Not a single case relating to monopoly was referred 
to the MRTP Commission by the Central Government during 1977. 

Another strategy to bolster the defensive and manipulative skills 
of governmental bodies is to distribute values so as to strengthen a base 
of support. The ability of the Planning Commission and the Cabinet/ 
ruling party to direct the growth and installation of public sector un: 
dertakings (and private ventures as well) through budgetary and licens- 
ing mechanisms gives these bodies considerable scope for broadening 
their support base.19 During Mrs. Gandhi’s tenure as Prime Minister; 


17 The economic dimension of swadeshi has long been translated ‘as “Indian 
made”; its political connotation is “self-reliance.” Garabi hatao means “abolish 
poverty,” while arthik swarai translates as “economic independence.” The most re- 
cent investigation of the Tariff Commission being conducted by the P. C. Alexander 
Committee is recommending a switch over to a fixed tariff mechanism from the 
present system of import licensing. 

18 India (Republic), Planning Commission, Report of the Committee on Distri- 
bution of Income and Level of Living, Part I (New Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
1964), known as the Mahalanobis Committee. Also see Hazari, Structure; Hazari, 
Industrial Planning; and Dutt Committee, Main Report. The Sarkar Commission is 
currently preparing its final report. . 4 

19 A. H. Hanson, “Power Shifts and Regional Balances,” in Paul Streeton and 
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“friendly”: state governments fared .better than opposition-controlled 
states in securing public sector enterprises (e.g., fertilizer plants).2° Fur- 
ther, business interests are able to attract State Development Banks/ 
Boards to “do their bidding” in seeking industrial licenses and financial 
backing from central government bodies; thereby, states and regionally 
hased business interests broaden their basis of support. 


. Funding structure: Lastly, funding structure and susceptibility, to 
scrutiny are other determinants of departmental responsiveness. There 
are at least two sides to this factor. First, the extent to which a .depart- 
ment must rely on “outsiders?” for sustenance and the extent to which 
its activities are open to scrutiny help determine-the impact of “relevant 
others.” For example, public sector enterprises-have long been denied 
sufficient managerial autonomy to-match the degree of accountability 
demanded of plant managers.21 Both the revenue and capital budgets 
have been tightly controlled by administrative ministries who wielded 
their powers while agreeing to. delegate the same to the enterprise man- 
agements. Even joint sector enterprises of mixed public/private owner- 
ship have suffered from undue interference by “relevant others” in the 
central: bureaucracy. The unsuccessful attempts by the Gujarat State 
Fertilizer Corporation to exclude the central government from its finan- 
¢ial and managerial operations have been documented by Erdman.? 

Equally important in determining responsiveness is the flow of.in- 
formation the department generates about itself and its operations. The 
Finance Ministry and Reserve Bank alone are capable of making de- 
cisions concerning. the drain on foreign exchange. reserves engendered 
by a particular project because only they possess the requisite informa- 
tion. In the name of balancing the budget and maintaining the stability 
of the economy, the Finance Ministry is in a uniquely pivotal position 
to persuade the Cabinet on what the priorities of the government ought 
to.be. Other departments achieve much the same result because their 
operations are difficult to evaluate precisely, either because the criteria 
of evaluation are too imperfect or the agency’s impact on the citizen is 
too indirect. The DGTD or Tariff Commission seem to fall in this cate- 
gory: the first with respect to import of technology; the second, to sub- 
sidation. All these factors can thwart effective surveillance and thus 
narrow the range of impingements to which an agency must respond. 
‘That the DGTD and Tariff Commission are increasingly subjected to 
pointed scrutiny is evidence that no defensive strategy is impregnable. 


Michael Lipton, eds., The Crisis of Indian Planning: Economic Planning in the 
1960's (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 19-60. 

... -20 Howard. L. Erdman, Politics and Economic Development in India: The 
Gujarat State Fertilizer Company as a Joint Sector Enterprise (Delhi: D, K. Publish- 
ing House, 1973). 

. . 21 The writings of Raj K. Nigam and others-on this subject have been sum- 
marized in Jagdish N. Bhagwati and Padma Desai, India: EE for Industrialza- 
ition (London: Oxford University Press, 1970), pp. 163-167. 

` 22 Erdman, Politics, pp. 34-39. 
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In concluding this brief analysis of the external factors determin- 
ing the legitimacy and influence patterns for central governmental 
bodies, an interesting paradox emerges. Those departments with the 
most secure niche (e.g., Reserve Bank of India) are best able to respond 
to new demands and interests in the domestic political economy without 
endangering agency survival; yet, because of their security, they are the 


least inclined to try. By contrast, those agencies most vulnerable to ex: 


ternal political impingements and, therefore, potentially most respon- 
sive to broad public interests (e.g., the entire licensing regime), are un- 
der the most severe pressures to‘resist them and to reach an accommoda- 
tion with some powerful allies and narrower interests that will give the 


agency ‘some permanence. It is this central paradox that gives bureau-’ 


cratic responsiveness its peculiar pattern. Factors of external political 
economy explain at least one half of this paradox. 


Internal Political Economy 


Since it is through the shaping of its internal political economy 
that a bureau adjusts to the demands of its powerful “relevant others,” 
it is natural that the external and internal political economies of a de- 


partment will typically be closely interrelated. They both relate to thé 


primary organizational need—survival. The other half of the paradox 
in bureaucratic responsiveness is explained in part by four important 
determinants of internal political economy: (1) department norms, (2) 
patterns of socialization, recruitment, and leadership succession, (3) au- 
thority and decision-making structure, and (4) standard operating pro- 
cedures, Each of these will be examined in turn. 

A department’s ethos, or set of norms and beliefs, defines the agen- 
cy’s task (ends) and its means of task accomplishment. It gives the agen- 
cy cadre a sense of identity by shaping how personnel see themselves and 


guarantee some coherence in task accomplishment. As a determinant of’ 


bureau responsiveness, ethos has two important dimensions. First, the 


ethos defines the department’s “relevant others” and hence the set of 
needs it tries to fulfill. The Commerce Ministry is concerned with pro- 


moting exports; the Industries Ministry with overall production; and 
the Finance Ministry with regulating funding, banking, and foreign ex- 
change. Second, the norms and beliefs help determine the extent to 
which particular client needs should be accommodated by setting the 
standards of professionalism for agency work. Thus the ethos of the 
Project Approval Board and the DGTD legitimize efforts to help large 
industrial houses expand outside of the core sector, but still require de- 
tailed adherence to “professionally” devised evaluation criteria, even 
though the evaluations may frustrate many large entrepreneurs. The 
belief held by the entire licensing regime, and particularly the DGTD, 
that foreign collaboration was critical for the development of Indian 
industry led to a policy favoring those. license eapphene who could: 
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secure foreign fiancial collaboration despite the difficulties this policy 
generated for wholly owned Indian firms.?* 

The rise of professionalism as part of agency ethos has constituted 
one of the most dramatic developments in bureaucracy. The generalist 
versus specialist controversy is a product of this development. Often the 
specialist is seen as preferable. Not only has general management reached 
new levels of professionalization but there has been a staggering increase 
in the number of professionals in functional specialties like science, en- 
gineering, etc. Although professionalization of the bureaucracy was 
premised on the fervent belief that it would make departments respon- 
sive to some broad public interest, things have not often worked out 
that way. To the contrary, professionalism has proved capable of serving 
two other sets of interests to the dismay of reformers. 

Far from equipping the department to resist pressure from “rel- 
evant others,” professionalism has frequently made the department more 
responsive to such pressures. Presumably objective, scientific, profession- 
al work routines and evaluation standards effectively shield departments 
from outside scrutiny by the nonprofessional public. These routines and 
standards simultaneously make departments much more understanding 
of the “problems” of “relevant others” with whom they may share the 
professional mystique, collegial empathy, or family, language, caste, 
class, and regional ties. 

Inquiries into the decisions of public lending institutions have re- 
vealed that their “understanding” of the needs of large business houses 
casts doubts upon the.even-handedness and economic criteria involved.?4 
An empirical examination of the MRTP Act suggests that the expansion 
“needs” of industrial houses are understood by licensing bodies.?> Re- 
vision of planning projections upward is also another example of such 
understanding. Secondly, professionalism frequently subverts the re- 
former’s dream by serving what are essentially career aggrandizement 
needs for bureaucratic cadres. This is often reflected in the ongoing con- 
flict between the Indian Administrative Service (IAS) and other central 
and state cadres in the Indian Civil Service. It can be seen in the be- 
havior of ministry officials who argue for continuance of their dual 
position of managing public enterprises and then overseeing the same 
public sector operations from a post within a relevant ministry. As 
Figure 2 suggests, professionalism does not always result in responsive- 
ness to broad public needs. 

Increasing professionalism measured in terms of the increasing 
number of professionals in functional specialities is not necessarily co- 
terminous with professionalism measured in terms of the professional 
standards brought to bear on the task. For example, the DGTD, despite 
the recruitment of scientists, engineers, and other professionals, finds it 


23 All India Association of Industries, Report of the Working of Foreign Collab- 
oration in Undertakings in India (Bombay: A.I.A.I., 1968), pp. 5-15. 

24 Dutt Committee, Main Report. ch. 5. 

25 Khurana, Impact of Monopolies, chs. 7-8. 
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FIGURE 2 


Effects of Professionalization on Bureaucratic Responsiveness 
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FOCAL POINT OF DEPARTMENT RESPONSIVENESS. 





Note: Assignment of agencies to cells of this table is largely impressionistic and the 
purpose heuristic. 
Source: Adapted from Salamon and Wamsley, “The Federal Bureaucracy,” p. 170 


hard to maintain the professional standards demanded of it.26 
-Organizational ethos is also reflected in turn in a department's 
recruitment, socialization, and leadership succession patterns. This is 





26 Ministry of Home Affairs, Report of the Study Team of the Directorate Gen- 
eral of Technological Development. 
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the essence of the cadre system, and differentiates the IAS from other 
all-India services and separate central and state civil service cadres. Pub- 
lic organizations do not merely draw their career men from a general 
service pool or promote by applying merit standards to a limitless uni- 
verse of qualified applicants; they develop the procedures to find them 
in spite of, or by means of, civil service regulations. They also develop 
definite processes. for socialization and prescribe career patterns that 
shape and mold candidates for top positions. Despite some democrat- 
ization in recruitment to India’s various administrative services, most 
trainees are still recruited from the most prosperous urban families and 
have attended the best high schools, colleges, and universities, at home 
or abroad. With few exceptions, senior civil servants are not represen- 
tative of the rural and the poor. . 

These patterns of recruitment, socialization, and leadership selec- 
tion keep the departments’ internal political economies aligned with 
their external political economies. Departments’ cadres are going to 
share general perceptions and outlook with their most powerful “rel- 
evant others.” This does not apply only to IAS personnel at high levels 
in different ministries. One also finds this dimension active in the rela- 
tionship between public lending institutions and large industrial houses 
and in the Ministry of Chemicals and Fertilizers and the public/private 
fertilizer industry. 

But having noted this general congruity between cadre and power- 
ful “relevant others,” it is important to point out that there is a line of 
demarcation between congruity with views of powerful clientele and 
the role-demands of professionalism and task accomplishment. Cadre 
members cannot cross that line without drawing down the wrath and 
opprobium of their colleagues. Thus, the Ministry of Chemicals can 
work hand in glove with the pharmaceutical industry in promoting the 
manufacture of bulk drugs in both the public and private sectors, but 
it must bend its orientation to foreign companies in light of the Hathi 
Committee findings.27 To challenge the findings, new professional cri- 
teria (high versus low technology, a redefinition of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, etc.) are developed in the name of promoting task accomplish- 
ment (the production of drugs and medicine). 

A third aspect of the bureaucracy’s internal political economy that 
affects its responsiveness pattern is the character of its decision-making 
structures. Organizational arrangements tend to give some interests and 
perspectives more effective access to those with decision-making author- 
ity. 
H One of the most crucial organizational arrangements is the degree 
of autonomy an agency enjoys within the larger administrative hier- 
archy. In a discussion of a bureau’s funding structure and susceptibility 
to scrutiny, it was noted that public sector enterprises not only lacked 


27 Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, Report of the Committee on Drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals (New Delhi: Controller of Publications, 1975). 
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adequate managerial autonomy, but also suffered from revenue and cap- 
ital budgets tightly controlled by administrative ministries. The Plan- 
ning Commission, on the other hand, is accused of exercising too much 
autonomy. Critics allege that the Commission occupies an anomalous 
position in the governmental structure?’ since it is outside the Constitu- 
tion, owing its origin to a mere Cabinet resolution establishing it as an 
advisory body. They argue that the Planning Commission has never- 
theless become an executive body of enormous power, an alter ego of 
the Cabinet, yet autonomous from the separate ministries. These critics 
further ‘argue that the Commission shows a persistent and increasing 
concern ‘with administrative matters outside its province, and supports 
its pretensions by equipping itself with an excessively. large bureaucratic 
apparatus. 

Agency cadres usually prefer independence from higher level au- 
thorities in-order to control as much of their own internal procedures, 
promotions, and resources as possible—e.g., the creation of a separate 
DGTD within the Industries Ministry and its eventual elevation to 
secretarial status. Powerful non-governmental groups interested in ac- 
cess and influence have often encouraged this drive. for autonomy, hop- 
ing to insulate the agency from broader interests while making it more 
receptive to- their narrower concerns. Thus, it is not surprising to find 
that the Federation of Associations of Small ‘Scale Industries of India 
(FASSII) has long argued for elevation of the Directorate General of 
Small Scale Industries to secretarial status (currently a joint secretary); 
they seek parity between this Directorate and the stronger DGTD where 
FASSII feels its interests compete unsuccessfully with larger industrial 
houses.2® Their drive indicates a recognition of the need to counter- 
balance the preeminence of the large-scale, organized sector within the 
more powerful DGTD. 

In short, the central bureaucracy is really a bewildering hodge- 
podge of institutional types with varying degrees of autonomy and di- 
versified decision-making structures. It is in no way an integrated set of 
functionally unified departments responsive to some general definition 
of public needs that might be provided by the cabinet and prime min- 
ister. At present there are 17 ministries, along with innumerable direc- 
torates and agencies of astounding structural diversity. If one adds public 
corporations and lending institutions, joint sector enterprises of mixed 
ownership, development councils, inter-governmental bodies, and so on, 
the number swells dramatically. Even within the ministries themselves, 
there is a welter of bureaus and offices with varying degrees of autonomy. 
Portfolios like DGTD, for example, represent a loose collection of sep- 
arate directorates for each scheduled industry which often behave like 


28 See discussion in Hanson, “Power Shifts,” pp. 45-51. 

29 Interview with the Director of the Federation of Associations of Small Indus- 
‘triés“of India (FASII), April 20, 1978; see also FASII Bulletin, Special Number (New 
Delhi: FASII, 1975). 
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warring fiefdoms only nominally subservient to.a common sovereign. 

To the extent that departments inevitably yield to some of the 
centralizing pressures within the central government or necessarily make 
their procedures and processes conform to such pressures, they are per- 
ceived by their powerful “relevant others” as unresponsive. Such was 
the fate of the Planning Commission during the mid-1960s. The degree 
of centralization that reduces the states to suppliants pleading before 
the Commission is seen by some as not only hostile to the spirit of the 
Constitution, but also incompatible with effective planning.?° 

Occasionally departments perceive the danger of “autonomy” and 
reverse the trend, for, if hard-pressed enough, a department desires 
autonomy from non-governmental as well as governmental “relevant 
others.” Some have argued that the creation of a centralized, intermin- 
isterial body such as the Project Approval Board (PAB), along with the 
creation of a separate Secretariat for Industrial Approvals, was designed 
not only to facilitate the handling of industrial licenses but also to re- 
duce the influence of particular entrepreneurs who enjoy support with- 
in the separate ministries.3! Such examples, not to mention their suc- 
cess, tend to be the exception rather than the rule. 

In general, forces for autonomy have won out over the forces for 
centralization. Agencies, egged on by their powerful “relevant others” 
and their own perceptions of professionalism, have sought to maximize 
their individual discretion vis-a-vis the cabinet and its secretariat, thus 
diminishing the bureaucracy’s overall responsiveness and frustrating 
unified approaches to basic economic and larger societal problems. This 
is not intended to imply that autonomy is always antithetical to central- 
ization; the Planning Commission is exemplary here. Yet most often 
autonomy implies decentralization, both within the central government 
and within a given agency. With respect to agency decentralization, the 
demands of internal political economy lead an agency to divide respon- 
sibility and authority and parcel it out for specialization and effective 
task accomplishment. But this specialization and division leads to paro- 
chialism of perceptions within the agency cadre (witness criticisms of 
the DGTD, or the Tariff Commission). It also increases the problem of 
cadre control over a department’s total internal political economy (wit- 
ness the weakening of the IAS). 

If any generalization is possible, it may be that “relevant others” 
prefer to see decision-making authority lie where they are best equipped 
to influence it. Some interests are well organized and powerful at a local 
level and would thus prefer a tendency toward decentralization and 
discretion exercised locally (e.g., state development boards and regional 
industrial houses). Others feel they can be most effective at top levels, 
and therefore look more benignly upon centralization of authority and 


“80 See discussion in Hanson, “Power Shifts,” pp. 45-51. 
31 From interviews held during 1977-1978 with government officials in several 


ministries concerned with licensing policy; names withheld by request. 
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decision-making in a department (e.g., the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, FICCI, and the Commerce Ministry). 
At independence, India’s leading industrialists were very wary about a 
bias in favor of local industrialists, as against nationwide firms and in- 
dustrial houses, if the constitutional structure were too decentralized.*? 
Those that feel the centralization/decentralization issue is not distinctly 
tipped in their favor will feel a department is unresponsive. Needless to 
say, no matter how much a department may overtly or inadvertently 
serve them, few powerful “relevant others” are satisfied. 

The fourth aspect of a department’s internal political economy 
affecting its responsiveness to “relevant others” are the routines and 
standard operating procedures (SOPs) surrounding task accomplish- 
ment. Control over procedures is one of the major reasons that a depart- 
ment’s cadre struggles to establish and maintain a certain authority pat- 
tern and a certain position within its larger hierarchial setting. The pos- 
itive aspect of this behavior is that bureaucratic organizations can 
handle larger amounts of complicated but routine work by dividing this 
work and responsibility; the object is to gain efficiency and the effective- 
ness of specialization. Yet the very procedures that might enable agen- 
cies to perform with general effectiveness can create several problems, 
of which two will be noted here. The entire bureaucratic regime in- 
volved in industrial licensing will serve as a good case in point. 

First, SOPs can make the organization unresponsive to new situ- 
ations. Numerous Indian government reports have revealed inefficien- 
cies in industrial licensing procedures, leading to delays without any 
corresponding quid pro quo. These delays were characteristic of the 
entire administration of industrial licensing, including the DGTD, the 
Industrial Licensing Committee, Capital Goods Committee, and For- 
eign Agreements Committee. In the absence of well-ordered priorities 
and with much flexibility of interrelated programs at various levels of 
performance, there has been a tendency to rely upon various ad hoc 
criteria without economic rationale. The criteria have not responded 
well to new situations, resulting in delays. 

Second, SOPs also tend toward rigidity and unresponsiveness if 
they are closely related to an organization’s “ethos.” While all SOPs in 
the long run are consistent with ethos, some are more so than others. 
The procedure used by the Licensing Committee in general is to pro- 
ceed on a first-come-first-served basis (sequential choice among appli- 
cants), reflecting to some extent the philosophy of “fairness” in allo- 
cating a scarce resource (i.e., a profitable industrial license) that was also 
to characterize many other allocational decisions by the Indian bureau- 


,32 Stanley Kochanek, “The Entrepreneurial Elite and Federalism in India,” a 
paper prepared for a conference on federalism at the Christian-Albrechts University, 
Keil, Germany, June 29-July 1, 1975, cited in Howard L. Erdman, “The Industrial- 
ists,” in Henry C. Hart, ed., Indira Gandhi’s India (Boulder, Colorado: Westview 
Press, 1976), p. 126 and fn. 8 
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cracy.53 SOPs especially tend toward rigidity if they are based upon 
some form of “professional” performance standards. By sanctifying their 
procedures through identification with presumably professional stan- 
dards, department cadres and their non-government, professional col- 
leagues—powerful “relevant others” in this case—seek to insulate the 
bureaucracy from external attack, buffer the technical and task-accom- 
plishing core from disruption, and rationalize procedures with which 
they are comfortable. ; 

Sequential choice among applicants, combined with overall ceilings 
in many cases where targets were laid down, further result in several 
other inefficiencies such as the foreclosing of capacity (i.e., preemption) 
by better-organized and better-informed industrial houses that can often 
put up applications more quickly than others. The resulting elim- 
ination of efficient choice among different applicants that this procedure 
of licensing implies has been noted by several economists and commit- 
tees. Recent disclosures also suggest that preemption is common in the 
lending practicés of public financial institutions. Thus, the bigger busi- 
ness houses could utilize the licensing-plus-targeting system to the detri- 
ment of small rivals. Aside from jumping ahead of others in the “queue,” 
the bigger houses also appear to have realized that they could corner a 
considerable amount of targeted capacity and finance by putting in mul- 
tiple and early applications for the same project, and in the process 
achieve a fairly dominant place in the industries where this tactic 
worked. In short, the bureaucracy and powerful “relevant others” have 
a strong stake in the status quo. The emergence of professionalism in 
the bureaucracy has helped to rigidify and sanctify established pro- 
cedures, 


Conclusions 


What emerges from this examination of two determinants of bur- 
eaucratic behavior is that the stereotype of bureaucracy as unresponsive 
is incorrect. Public bureaucracies, because of more systemic features 
labeled external political economy, are responsive to those “relevant 
others” that have power resources and the will/need to use them. With 
respect to public economic policies in India, this has most often meant 
that large industrial houses tend to have the upper hand in the imple- 
mentation of supposedly redistributive, distributive, and regulative mea- 
sures. As for those variables referred to as the internal political economy 
of organizations, this cluster too is a powerful force for narrowing re- 
sponsiveness. Here, too, the views of large economic interests tend to 
prevail as responsiveness patterns narrow. Yet the pathological aspects 
of these variables can even frustrate powerful “relevant others.” Never- 
theless, large industrial houses seem to survive the bureaucratic har- 
angue associated with important economic policies better than less 


33 Bhagwati and Desai, India: Planning, pp. 258-259. 
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powerful claimants. Despite an implicit and explicit bias among those 
who benefit from the implementation of public economic policies, one 
thing is certain: no matter how much an agency may overtly or inad- 
vertently serve them, few powerful “relevant others” are satisfied. 

This examination of the political economy variables of public or- 
ganizations and how they interrelate to shape responsiveness patterns in 
India also parallels a larger body of literature examining the crisis of 
government intervention in capitalist and mixed economies. According 
to a growing body of empirical research, the behavior of public regula- 
tory and economic development agencies has been disproving the basic 
assumptions that led to their creation. Set up to regulate in the name 
of the “public interest,” these agencies have more and more tended to 
equate that concept with the private interests being regulated. Intended 
to promote competition, they have fostered monopoly. ‘Those agencies 
established ostensibly to remove economic regulation from the political 
marketplace have failed to resist pressures from political elites. Those 
agencies conceived of as quasijudicial bodies (e.g., the Monopolies Com- 
mission) have been accused of acting in a manner grossly contrary to 
the canons of judicial ethics. These findings have led some to conclude 
that confluence and convergence characterize the interests of those po- 
litical and economic elites who dominate the increasingly interdepen- 
dent ‘spheres of bureaucratic and entrepreneural class power. The po- 
litical economy variables discussed in this article provide logical ration- 
ales, from the perspective of rationally acting public organizations, for 
understanding this symbiotic nexus, 
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AMERICA, THE GLOBAL BALANCE, 
AND ASIA 


Harry G. Gelber 


No aspxct of the Carter administration’s foreign policy 
has been more distinctive than its attempt to combine a diminution of 
direct external responsibilities with a maintenance of Henry Kissinger’s 
Concert of Powers and a restoration of traditional, pre-1965 domestic 
support for external action. The tensions caused by this imaginative 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable have obscured the distinction 
between changes caused by the flow of events and those brought about 
by American exertions. In Asia, the decade 1965-1975 saw the devastat- 
ing failure in Vietnam in spite of an outpouring of American effort, 
skill, and intelligence as well as of life and treasure. It saw, too, a recon- 
ciliation with China made possible by internal developments in the 
Peoples Republic and Soviet political failure as much as by the imagina- 
tion and élan of the Nixon administration. In the 1976-1979 period, on 
the other hand, events in Asia moved in directions broadly favorable to 
U.S. interests in spite of substantial confusion in Washington’s policies. 

For President Carter, as for his predecessors, America is a nation 
unlike any other. It is not a nation state in the same sense as Japan or 
France. Ethnic and racial matters are important as reflections of more 
fundamental values rather than as issues in their own right. America’s 
primary obligation is the domestic cultivation and elaboration of that 
value system, which is the very cement of U.S. society. American leaders 
since George Washington have tended to think that this concentration 
on domestic affairs permits or requires abstention from foreign entangle- 
ments. Involvement with foreign causes would confuse and distort the 
effort required at home. It could even involve Americans with all the 
evils of the old European system from which they had once sought to 
escape, including the search for a balance of power through secret diplo- 
macy, a process that usually led to wars. 
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This abstention from foreign entanglements did not, of course, 
mean pacifism. For if America had an obligation to cultivate certain 
values at home, it also had an obligation to be their guardian abroad, 
at least to the point of creating an external environment in which the 
domestic process could flourish. Nor was this a purely selfish or power- 
hungry enterprise. If Americans promoted representative institutions 
and free trade, freedom of the individual and of opinion, these were 
more than external applications of America’s own value system. They 
were means to enhance the welfare, prosperity, and freedom of others 
and to secure peace among nations. U.S. intervention abroad might there- 
fore be justifiable, but only in order to establish or maintain the great 
principles of public law and morality that would rebound not just to 
America’s benefit, but also to that of others. In such a case America 
might well take a lead, both because of its material strength and because 
it embodied the values that needed, in the general interest, to be 
defended. 

It is this dichotomy that has caused the oscillations between absten- 
tion and involvement, between isolationism and a crusading spirit, which 
have marked the conduct of U.S. foreign relations throughout this cen- 
tury and earlier. It was Theodore Roosevelt, not renowned for pacifism, 
who warned Congress: 


Ordinarily it is very much wiser and more useful for us to concern our- 
selves with striving for our own moral and material betterment here at 
home than to concern ourselves with trying to better the condition of 
things in other nations... under ordinary circumstances we can do more 
for the general uplifting of humanity by .. . (domestic reform) 

than by passing resolutions about wrongdoing elsewhere.1 


The trouble was, as none saw more clearly than George Kennan half a 
century later, that countries that compelled America to emerge from this 
concentration on domestic concerns or opposed its interpretation and de- 
fense of the rule of law came to be seen as misguided and probably evil.? 
This characterization had no necessary connection with political ideol- 
ogies of left or right, or even with the degree to which the culprit in- 
flicted damage on material U.S. interests. For many Americans in 1943- 
1945, the chief obstacle to a satisfactory postwar order was not Stalin but 
a Britain selfishly dedicated to the maintenance of Empire. A few years 
later, the enemy was Stalin’s Russia. Later still, evil came to be variously 
identified with North Korea or Cuba or South Africa. One common 
strand ran through these interpretations: the opposition of the state con- 
cerned to American plans for a peaceful, stable world order under law. 
It was a Manichaean approach, which made sustained moderation diffi- 
cult. 


1See his fourth annual message to Congress, December 6, 1904. 
2G. Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (London: Secker and Warburg, 
1952), esp. Chs. 5 and 6. 
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When the United States accepted broader international responsi- 
bilities after 1945, therefore, it did so in defense of principles its citizens 
believed to be very largely altruistic. Before 1939 the nations of Europe 
had abandoned public law, common cause, and collective security in favor 
of balance of power politics that had, as always, failed. Aggressors had 
been allowed to believe that they could have their way. Their appetite 
had grown by what it fed on. An enemy who could have been stopped at 
minimal cost in 1936 had, in the end, required a world war to subdue. 
This time, the rule of law must prevail. Aggression must not be allowed 
to flourish. In Germany and Japan its roots must be removed by social 
and economic reform. Rules of international behavior must be collec- 
tively enforced and America must be willing to lead that collective effort. 
There were, of course, difficulties. A central institution of the new world 
order was the United Nations. But within it, there was no prospect of 
applying sanctions without the agreement of the great powers. Hence the 
collective effort must be led by a concert of the major powers and if the 
overtones of such a concert tended to contradict ideas about collective 
responsibility, effort, and the development of universalist political insti- 
tutions, this was the minimal tribute new concepts had to pay to existing 
political facts. It was from this perspective that the idea of containment 
developed. It was, in a sense, not an alternative to collective security but 
a preliminary to it. It was a temporary measure (20-30 years, George 
Kennan thought) until such time as a more sedate and reasonable Soviet 
Union could become a partner in the affairs of the broader collectivity. 

The events of the decade from the late 1940s to the late 1950s 
changed that outlook. They militarized the United States, and changed 
the diplomatic design of George Marshall and George Kennan into an 
armed confrontation with the USSR. What had begun as a plan for col- 
lective security, as a step towards world order, became a treaty of alliance 
for traditionally defensive purposes. But this new pattern of “bipolar bal- 
ance” as it came, inelegantly, to be called, bore within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. The U.S. as the strongest or most energetic member of 
a collective search for world order was one thing, but the American gov- 
ernment using its allies as auxiliaries in a traditional battle for suprem- 
acy with the USSR was quite another. Practical difficulties soon arose. By 
the end of the 1950s de Gaulle had raised unanswerable questions about 
the credibility of America’s protection of allies in an age when U.S. 
cities were themselves under threat. The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 
reinforced doubts about the wisdom, even propriety, of giving the Amer- 
ican President powers of life and death over the societies of his allies. 
More important still, as the effort of containment became worldwide, 
the allies discovered that their interests were not equally global. Collec- 
tive security worked—just—in Korea, where the U.S. and a number of 
others fought under the UN flag. But in a series of other crises, from 
Suez in 1956 to Laos in 1962, it became clear that the allies did not have 
equal or even compatible interests. Whatever the western alliance might 
once have been, it was clearly not now an alliance of like-minded states 
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with parallel global purposes, collectively concerned with the establish- 
ment of a new and more hopeful world order. 
The lesson was reinforced by Vietnam. In the course of that war the 
U.S. became aware that what it may have begun as a standard-bearer of 
the West it seemed to be continuing from self-interest. Dean Rusk’s stress 
on the need to maintain America’s reputation was an echo of Sir Edward 
Grey's famous injunction to the House of Commons fifty years earlier: 


If, in a crisis like this, we run away from those obligations of honour and 
interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, I doubt whether, whatever mater- 
ial force we might have at the end, it would be of very much value in 
face of the respect we should have lost... 3 


Yet not only did traditional allies abstain, many were openly critical of 
American motives and conduct. Even local allies, like the Australians, 
talked loudly but did little. As one American official remarked, the Aus- 
tralians seemed to want to “fight to the last American.” It was widely 
said that in Vietnam the U.S. was fighting the wrong war, at the wrong 
time, against the wrong enemy. The Europeans, in particular, were con- 
vinced that the Southeast Asian entanglement was weakening the U.S., 
diverting attention from much more important matters in the Northern 
Hemisphere and in general represented a drain on American strength 
and morale disproportionately greater than the gains from even a favor- 
able outcome in Vietnam. No doubt these views were justified by events. 
But there is a price to be paid even for being right. And one consequence 
of the allied abandonment of America during the Vietnam agony was to 
complete a far-reaching disillusionment within the U.S. about the very 
purposes that had brought the alliance into being. Collective security 
had not worked. But its successor, the pursuit of common global pur- 
poses by like-minded allies, had not worked either. What was left was a 
highly traditional pattern of nation states seeking their own particular 
advantage in classic forms, albeit with somewhat stronger emphasis on 
notions of world order. It was true that, once America’s objectives had 
to be defined in terms of such narrower national] perspectives, its role 
in Vietnam came to be regarded as a pointless overextension of its real 
interests. To that extent the critics were right. But under the new defi- 
nition a good many other positions America had adopted in the world 
became equally superfluous. 

The Nixon administration that came to power at the beginning of 
1969 was faced with the need for swift and complex reforms in the Amer- 
ican world position. The U.S. had to be extricated from Vietnam with- 
out undue damage to domestic morale. The country and Congress were 
clearly reluctant to contemplate similar engagements elsewhere or sub- 
stantial military expenditure anywhere. Insofar as a foreign policy con- 
sensus existed, it suggested that U.S. commitments should be drawn down 
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in most parts of the world. Domestic unity had been disrupted. Eco- 
nomic growth had been stunted. Massive social problems had been ne- 
glected. In these circumstances Henry Kissinger, the admirer of Metter- 
nich, launched a remarkable attempt to move from the East-West 
confrontation of the previous thirty years to a global equivalent of the 
old Concert of Europe. It was a pattern in which the Great Powers 
would collaborate to maintain the framework of an orderly interna- 
tional system. Within this, each could pursue its own interests while 
tacitly accepting the limitations arising from the need to avoid major 
armed confrontations, It would be a system in which each power would 
make its own distinctive and necessary contribution and the armed 
might of each would be an equally legitimate element in maintaining 
the system as a whole. In such circumstances the U.S. would be able to 
withdraw from a number of peripheral positions without undue damage 
to stability, run down its military assets until the American mood 
changed, and substitute for its own armed strength, or the support of 
allies, other elements of power and influence as well as the ability to 
balance other members of the Concert against each other. It was a game 
in which diplomatic skill would count as much as armed force and the 
economic power and cultural brilliance of the American polity as much 
as the older determinants of power politics. It would make the most of 
American technological advantages, its command of information- 
intensive activities and of the possibilities of economic interdependence. 
It would mean resistance to the idea that any major member of the 
Concert should become militarily preponderant, but resistance equally 
to the idea that any should become unduly weak. 

Within this pattern, the Americans maintained a special relationship 
with the Soviet Union. Its main elements were coldly realistic. By 1969- 
1970 the Nixon administration understood that the massive Soviet build- 
up that Khrushchev’s successors had decided upon in 1964-1965 could 
neither be stopped nor, in America’s post-Vietnam mood, matched. The 
alternative was a policy of detente and arms control. This combined the 
establishment of a diplomatic framework designed to avoid confronta- 
tion and to create tacit mutual restraints upon forward action, with arms 
negotiations that might reduce the scale and expense of the military 
competition and place it more firmly into a general context of political 
and diplomatic trade-offs between the two sides. Some of this was making 
a virtue of necessity. But it was combined with efforts in other areas 
where U.S. assets were more substantial. The Soviet need for western 
credits and technology was great and would probably increase. An active- 
American diplomacy could help to isolate the USSR politically. U.S. 
abstention from involvements like Angola could encourage a drain on 
Soviet resources in areas that were not central and that, given the mili- 
tant character of local nationalisms, might continue for some time. 
Within the Western camp, devolution of responsibilities under the aegis 
of the Guam doctrine would assuage local pride and husband American 
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resources. In managing the new constellation, the U.S. enjoyed other 
advantages. Japan, given its wholehearted reliance upon U.S. support 
and markets and the condition of its domestic politics, seemed to have 
nowhere else to go—certainly not in the direction of a renversement des 
alliances. Nor was Europe in a position to object to U.S. definitions of 
detente. The European Community was not an effective political unit. 
France and Britain had, in diverse ways, tried to encourage East-West 
accommodation. The West German government was deeply committed 
to Ostpolitik. Provided that Europe’s major strategic needs were not 
affected by the Soviet-American SALT negotiations, the West Europeans 
were not well placed to resist suggestions that America was merely fol- 
lowing where Europe had led. 

In East Asia, additional opportunities arose for complicating Mos- 
cow’s problems. A Sino-American rapprochement had become possible 
following the Sino-Soviet split at the beginning of the 1960s. It had be- 
come practical with the phasing out of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
around 1969. It became urgent, at least for Beijing, following the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, the enunciation of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine, and the direct Soviet military threats to China of 1969. The 
attitudes of Moscow and Beijing towards each other were increasingly 
implacable. U.S. support for China, however oblique, would vastly com- 
plicate Soviet political and military planning and assessment of risks. 
It would create diplomatic assets for the People’s Republic not easily 
matched by any alternative policies. China’s stake in maintaining good 
relations with Washington would become substantial. Moscow’s interest 
in seeing that the relationship did not develop would be equally great. 
A cool American posture of evenhandedness would give fewest hostages 
to fortune and maximize the advantages of the balancer. 

This pattern of American advantages concealed some major diff- 
culties. It attached somewhat diminished importance to old alliances. It 
could easily look like a collaborative defense of the global status quo by 
established powers, to the detriment of smaller or dissatisfied countries 
and groups. At the same time it required a position of impassivity in 
marginal areas that could persuade local leaders to look for alternative 
support, perhaps to Moscow. It might, in general, be vulnerable to a 
slow shift of power, initially in places of secondary importance, to a con- 
tender who -refused to disinterest itself in any aspect of the global 
correlation of forces. Most important of all, it was a policy whose intel, 
lectual and emotional assumptions were widely at variance with U:S. 
foreign policy traditions. It was a policy of cool calculation, of sophisti- 
cated balance. It calmly ignored short-term shifts in domestic opinion 
and fashion. But it also paid little regard to just that stress on Jaw, mor- 
ality, and justice that has always formed the basis for broad public 
support of any administration’s external policies, It was no accident that 
the policy was brilliantly successful in a period when the executive en- 
joyed a historically unusual ascendancy vis-a-vis the legislature. Whether 
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it could have been consummated had the “imperial presidency” con- 
tinued is one of the more interesting might-have-beens of recent history. 
But Watergate intervened. 

The roots of disenchantment with presidential direction of foreign 
policy went back much further than the inauguration of Richard Nixon. 
‘They went back to the early failures of John Kennedy, certainly to Lyn- 
don Johnson. In the cacophony of dissent during the Vietnam war, few 
notes were clearer than those that echoed the ancient assumption that 
failure is linked with turpitude; or those that echoed Tom Paine and 
the philosophes of the eighteenth century. Wars were caused by false 
governments, not by peace-loving peoples. Only when revolution had 
cleared away the old system, and brought reasonable men to office and 
power, would reasonable agreements become possible. To this was some- 
times added the theme of the new nationalists of nineteenth century 
Europe: only after nations had been permitted to discover and express 
their individuality would a lasting peace between them be possible. ‘The 
implication that the war to establish Vietnamese national unity was a 
just war and that revolution must sweep away the corrupt American es- 
tablishment before a true peace could come was unmistakeable. Foreign 
disappointment thus combined with domestic disillusionment in the 
storm that burst over Richard Nixon in 1973. 

As a foreign policy making instrument, the presidency became all 
but paralyzed. It was inevitable that the next two incumbents should 
seek to restore to the White House the ability to act. President Ford, an 
interim figure, did so by personal moderation and placating Congress. 
President Carter sought more complex solutions. Their most important 
element was the attempt to combine the Nixon-Kissinger Concert of 
Powers with renewed emphasis on the moral foundations of American 
policy. This involved stress on human rights. Complicated interpreta- 
tions of this policy have been offered. But in essence it was a reassertion 
of the proposition that civil rights, such as freedom from arbitrary arrest 
and trial by due process, or elementary freedoms such as those of opinion 
and assembly, or democratic forms and the primacy of just laws, have 
universal validity. It seems likely that the policy succeeded in its im- 
mediate aims, American opinion accepted with comparative ease so 
traditional a way of judging the outside world. But the difficulties were 
obvious. Diplomats and commentators immediately pointed out that 
stress on human rights encouraged just that Manichaean view of the 
world that had so often led to an oscillation between excessive absten- 
tion from foreign involvement and a penal view of international affairs. 
It had, in a sense, caused the Cold War in the first place. The Soviet 
leadership claimed, with perfect justice, that American proposals on the 
implementation of human rights were deeply subversive of the domestic 
legitimacy of the Soviet state system. Allies and neutrals found that 
human rights principles could become a rod for their backs as often as 
for those of America’s opponents. There were fears that interdependence 
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could easily become American interference with others in accordance 
with principles American—but not others—found congenial. 

Such problems were compounded by the new President's failure to 
orchestrate the various segments of complicated policies that he was 
determined to manage personally. On Rhodesia, the Panama canal, 
South Asian affairs, the administration’s policies were sensible, even wise. 
In the Middle East, Carter acted with courage and decision. The U.S. 
achieved major advances in reconciling Israel and Egypt, in adjusting 
the interests of the West to those of the great Arab oil producers and in 
accepting an Islamic revival whose short-term implications worried 
Americans but whose larger consequences were likely to be highly un- 
favorable to the interests of the Soviet Union. These successes gained 
him scant credit. It was widely suggested that in spite of individual 
achievements, the administration lacked coherence, grasp, and vision. 
Various aspects of policy appeared to be inconsistent. Execution was 
sometimes marred by failures of style. In foreign as in domestic politics, 
presidential effectiveness was limited by an obvious lack of clout with 
Congress. 

For many of America’s partners, shortcomings in coherence and 
command were more worrying than particular undesirable policies. The 
President might speak of international order and alliance cohesion, but 
observers were apt to be equally impressed by the reassertion of a nar- 
rower U.S. nationalism in the country at large. He might stress Amer- 
ica’s strength and credibility, but foreigners were likely to be concerned 
about the evidence of U.S. policies in Ethiopia and Taiwan, or his 
desire to remove U.S. troops from Korea. He might speak about main- 
taining U.S. strength vis 4 vis the Soviet Union, but his audiences at 
home and abroad were aware of the relative increases in Soviet strategic 
and conventional forces. He concluded SALT II, but his allies, while 
favoring principles of arms control, had important doubts about some 
of the treaty’s details. Nor were such hesitations altogether one-sided. 
For many Americans the European rush to conciliate Arab oil producers 
reinforced scepticism about these “allies” that had been nurtured by 
Vietnam. While the costs and political utility of military power had 
nowhere been more hotly debated than in the U.S., it was clear that 
Europeans and Japanese found such doubts convenient in keeping down 
their own contributions to the common defense. And while some allies 
echoed Carter’s domestic critics in deploring his policies in Iran or 
Korea, none offered to supplement American activities from their own 
resources. 

Yet, in spite of such confusion, some larger trends were moving in 
America’s favor. Some of the more important of these trends, and the 
ones most pregnant with change for the long-term balance of global 
power, were at work in Asia, In 1978-1979 they led to the formation of 
two opposing entente systems of a classical kind. One was that between 
the U.S., China, and Japan. The other consisted of the Soviet Union and 
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Vietnam. The first had a number of elements, not all of them novel. In 
the volatile world of diplomacy, the U.S.-Japanese relationship was by 
now one of respectable antiquity. Japan’s political forms and institu- 
tions had developed after 1945 in ways heavily influenced by U.S. pre- 
cepts and example. The Japanese economy, and its boom during the 
1960s and early 1970s, had come to depend on economic and technical 
ties with the U.S. as well as the confidence bestowed by American mili- 
tary protection. Japan’s sometimes anxious evenhandedness between 
China and the Soviet Union could be no substitute for its almost total 
strategic reliance on the U.S. Admittedly, by 1978-1979 the measure of 
economic dependence on the U.S. had declined under the twin influ- 
ences of U.S. protectionism and Japan’s policies to diversify its markets 
and sources of supply. Between the late 1960s and the late 1970s the U.S. 
share of Japan’s capital goods market declined from 32% to 13% and 
America’s share of Japan’s coal imports dropped from 60% to 32%, 
while the American share of Japan’s total trade fell by about one-third 
to around 20%. At the time, discussions of defense revealed a more 
realistic understanding of the need for a credible Japanese defense effort. 
But by 1979 none of this had seriously undermined the first principle 
for the foreign operations of the Japanese government—maintenance 
of close relations with the United States. 

One method of supplementing these relations was by way of a closer 
understanding with Beijing. The Americans actively encouraged such a 
development, partly in order to pave the way for a closer relationship 
between China and the U.S. In February 1978 China and Japan con- 
cluded a $20 billion trade agreement that provided for an exchange of 
Chinese raw materials, and especially oil and coal, for Japanese manu- 
factures and industrial goods. By mid-1979, altogether more substantial 
arrangements for trade, Japanese participation in China’s modernization 
program, and Japanese credits for China had been built on that base. 
In August 1978 the Sino-Japanese treaty of friendship was signed. This 
was a sign that Tokyo, under persistent Soviet harrassment, had finally 
decided to be less evenhanded in Sino-Soviet matters and to give greater 
economic and technical support to Russia’s great counterpoise in East 
Asia. 

The third leg of the new East Asian strategic triangle was the rela- 
tionship between the U.S. and China. As late as 1976 and 1977 there had 
been some doubt whether a post-Mao China might not seek some limited 
accommodation with the Soviet Union. By 1978 it was clear that this 
was not in prospect, at least in the near future. The reasons that moved 
Hua Guofeng and Deng Xiaoping were probably clear enough. Any 
new leadership that sought a rapprochement would risk internal dissen- 
sion and accusations that it was betraying both Mao’s heritage and the 
principles of national independence. The practical problems of na- 
tional defense were not obviously soluble through diplomatic initiatives 
that, at least in their early stages, could look like an admission of weak- 
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ness. Even assuming a will towards accommodation in both Moscow and 
Beijing, the accumulated bitterness of the past would take a long time 
to remove. At the same time, the new economic development plans that 
Hua and Deng announced in 1978 required access to technology, credits, 
and industrial imports that could only come through closer trade and 
economic links with the West. If these developments, and the diversion 
of resources towards development rather than defense that they implied, 
increased China’s vulnerability to the Soviet Union, one obvious way to 
compensate was to develop closer ties with NATO nations able to put 
pressure on the Soviets’ western flank. From China’s point of view, there- 
fore, accommodation with America went hand in hand with closer diplo- 
matic and economic ties with Japan and Europe. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that throughout 1977 and most of 1978 China seemed virtual- 
ly willing to ignore the Taiwan issue. It was the U.S. administration, 
concerned with its domestic position as well as with foreign results, that 
pressed for the agreement to normalize relations with China that was 
announced to a startled world in mid-December 1978. In some respects 
the agreement seemed a natural culmination of the process of rapproche- 
ment since Henry Kissinger’s visit to Beijing in mid-1971. The basic 
arrangement of an exchange of diplomatic missions between Beijing 
and Washington, but the retention of a trade mission in Taipeh and 
residual American defense and diplomatic interests, paralleled that 
achieved by Japan. It was true that the evidence of U.S. diplomatic ini- 
tiatives in the abandonment of an inconvenient commitment to Taiwan, 
reinforcing as it did other recent doubts about U.S. reliability, might 
prove to be to America’s disadvantage in the longer term. But in the 
formation of a three-power entente in East Asia, and the encouragement 
of full American participation in China’s modernization program, it 
was perhaps an essential element. 

The Soviet Union sought to counter these arrangements. ‘There was 
diplomatic and minor military harrassment of Japan. There was an 
attempt to isolate China in Asia. Partly in support of such a policy, the 
Soviet Union persuaded Vietnam to join the Soviet-led economic group- 
ing of COMECON in June 1978 and concluded a Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship with Hanoi the following November. Vietnam came to rely 
increasingly on the Soviet Union for economic support, diplomatic al- 
liance, and military aid. The Soviet Union acquired a secure base for 
greater influence on China’s southern borders and the possibility of 
access to certain military facilities. The result was to strengthen Viet- 
nam’s determination to assert hegemony over the whole of Indochina, 
but also to make friction between Vietnam and China more acute. These 
and other developments worked to America’s advantage without the 
need for effort or encouragement by Washington. Non-Communist states 
in Southeast Asia and beyond were repelled by the barbarous repression 
of the Kampuchean people by a Khmer Rouge regime and movement 
originally supported by North Vietnam. But they were equally alarmed 
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by Vietnam’s subsequent occupation of most of Kampuchea and the in- 
stallation of a Vietnamese puppet regime there. No less offensive to 
foreign sentiment were the persecution of the Chinese minority in Viet- 
nam, the massive exodus of refugees from that country, and the sug- 
gestion that these movements were being manipulated by the Vietnamese 
authorities for economic gain and foreign policy advantage. If these 
events raised the spectre of Vietnamese aggression, the dispute between 
Vietnam and China created fears of a great power war. Though some 
Chinese military action against Vietnam had been expected, the military 
operations that China launched in February 1979 were on a larger 
scale than almost anyone in the West had foreseen. While the Chinese 
appeared to achieve many of their tactical objectives, there was evidence 
that the war was far less successful, and their military machine much 
less efficient, than they had hoped. The result was to create greater 
Vietnamese apprehension of renewed Chinese attack; increased pressures 
within China for military reforms and access to western military tech- 
nology; and perhaps greater incentives for Moscow to intervene if action 
against the Vietnamese ally was resumed. For all participants, the ques- 
tion of American views and actions became more rather than less im- 
portant, while the comparative harmony and economic growth of the 
non-Communist areas of Asia carried its own lessons for the larger 
international community. 

By the beginning of 1979, then, a new diplomatic triangle had been 
created in East Asia. Both within it and in relation to Southeast Asia, 
events were moving in directions mainly favorable to American interests. 
But for the longer term the question may be: will the triangle remain 
equilateral? There is much to suggest that it will. Japan’s diplomacy and 
strategic security remain based on the U.S. alliance. The development 
of its military and civilian technologies depends to a considerable extent 
on the maintenance of its western connections. Japan’s economy re- 
mains, similarly, overwhelmingly dependent on intimate connections 
with the non-Communist world. Its economic relations with China, 
while interesting and growing, are relatively minor. Nor do Japan’s 
leaders seem willing to compromise their global political and economic 
relations for the sake of ties with China that would be so intimate as to 
make Japan vulnerable to China’s internal politics or foreign policy 
designs. In Beijing, the stability of the regime cannot be taken for grant- 
ed. The economic development program, announced with such élan in 
the early part of 1978, has been cut back and may need to be pruned and 
adjusted further. Technical development will be much slower than 
China’s leaders hoped two years ago. China will therefore continue to 
rely on the U.S. and Japan for technical, economic, and military reasons. 
Similar considerations apply to Chinese connections with Europe. At 
the same time, while Japan and the U.S. may be concerned about 
China’s security from Soviet assault, they may also be wary of the policies 
an effectively modernized China might adopt in the longer term. If the 
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“danger exists that the Soviet Union could be driven by diplomatic isola- 
tion and fears of a Sino-Western alliance to seek desperate remedies, 
then for China, Japan, and the U.S. alike security could lie in closer 
association with each other. Considerations of this kind suggest, vari- 
ously, that entente short of intimacy may be desirable for all parties. 

There may be other possibilities. One is that China, disappointed 
in its hopes of western help, may yet come to seek a formal reduction of 
tensions with an aroused Soviet Union. But another could be the forma- 
tion of a special Sino-Japanese relationship. In time, political conse- 
quences could flow from ancient cultural affinities between Japan and 
China, the admiration that Japanese elites have often displayed for 
things Chinese. If and when China succeeds in achieving economic 
“takeoff,” the economic complementarity of the two societies may pro- 
pel political decisions. Japan’s present economic tensions with the West 
could hasten rethinking in Tokyo. Economic difficulties with the U.S. 
in particular could spill over into politics and diplomacy. From a 
political point of view, China and Japan might share a common im- 
patience with Soviet assertiveness, and perhaps in time a common 
resentment at the American assumption that neither has anywhere else 
to go. Even in the shorter term, China and Japan may develop com- 
mon interests in the exploration of offshore resources, in Southeast 
Asian politics, and in Korea. They could come to share certain doubts 
about U.S. reliability, strength, and interest in their major concerns. 
The negotiating process leading to SALT II, Carter’s policies in Korea, 
and U.S. actions in Africa may carry somewhat similar messages. If the 
Soviet sense of encirclement were to increase, China and Japan could 
seek security in joint abstention from the consequent difficulties rather 
than in making common cause with the West. It is true that the en- 
tente has been constructed under U.S. auspices, and that the U.S. could 
accept significant variations in its elements. But if a special Sino-Japanese 
relationship developed, it seems reasonable to assume that, like other 
such arrangements, it may acquire its own momentum. Whether, from 
the point of view of the U.S., its effects would always be benign remains 
to be seen. Great power stability will continue for the foreseeable future 
to depend principally on the management by Moscow and Washington 
of the tensions between them. A special Sino-Japanese relationship could 
introduce complicating pressures and changed rules of conduct into the 
management of that global balance. 
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THE USSR AND VIETNAM: 
INTO THE SWAMP 


Douglas Pike 


A Top VIETNAMESE DIPLOMAT recently lunched in Paris 
with a Swedish colleague and in the course of the meal was asked 
whether he was worried about the danger inherent in his country’s 
present intimate embrace of the USSR. Reportedly he replied: “We sur- 
vived French conquest. We survived American hostility. And we can 
survive Russian friendship.” The story may be apocryphal—most such 
neat stories dealing with Vietnam are—but it does illustrate the para- 
doxical nature of the subject of this article: current Soviet-Vietnamese 
relations. 


Overview 


Asia in our lifetime has been the scene of constant political up- 
heaval, social turbulence, economic chaos, and war in several varieties. 
For the USSR this has represented the difficult task of charting a course 
through perpetually uncertain waters. Again and again in the past sev- 
eral decades the USSR has found itself running against the tide of events, 
or marooned in some policy backwater, or grounded on the shoals of 
miscalculation. Historians certainly will record that the USSR erred in 
handling China and also probably early Vietnam. It failed in Indonesia 
under Sukarno, in Cambodia with the Khmer Rouge. It missed enormous 
opportunities in Japan. Its efforts to control events and influence deci- 
sions in Asian countries and within local communist parties have often 
been ruined by its inability to cope with native nationalism. 

The basic historic foreign policy employed by the USSR around the 
world is to search for soft spot opportunities and, when they are found, 
exploit them fully. The rule has been: push when softness develops, and 
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keep pushing until resistance develops. This has worked better elsewhere 
than in Asia. 

The dominant characteristic of Soviet behavior in Asia during the 
past 50 years, however, has not been action but reaction. The USSR is 
something of a counter-puncher, Rather than pursuing some clearly de- 
fined predetermined course, it has moved opportunistically to meet un- 
folding events. This requires particular skill when dealing with the 
subtle Asian mind, but the USSR has seldom demonstrated much finesse. 

This reactive approach to events also tends to reduce Soviet initiative 
and limit Soviet success, Thus the USSR record in Asia is clear: it has 
consistently moved into situations in which considerable investment 
yields only modest return. Nothing seems to work very well for the USSR 
in Asia and, despite considerable input and energy, over the years it has 
surprisingly little to show for its efforts. 

In general terms, Soviet attention to the region of our concern here 
—Indochina and Southeast Asia—has ranged from light (the Stalin 
period) to marked interest (at present). In between it has fluctuated. The 
Khrushchev years began with a sense of great Soviet opportunity but 
ended with entrenchment, chiefly because of the burgeoning Sino-Soviet 
dispute. The Vietnam War was a time of perceived opportunity for 
Moscow, but the Soviet attitude constantly was hedged by trepidation 
over possible confrontation with the U.S. or entrapment by the North 
Vietnamese. 

The tendency of Kremlinologists and others with a Europe rather 
than Asia world view is to discount (or underestimate perhaps) the 
saliency of Soviet interests in Indochina. Almost all standard reference 
works on USSR foreign policy assert or imply that on the whole the 
USSR has no vital interests in Southeast Asia comparable to its interests 
in Europe, the Middle East, or even South Asia. Perhaps this is not true, 
or perhaps it was true once but no longer. 

Future Soviet behavior in Asia, if we are to use history as our guide, 
will be centrally motivated by ideology. Its ambitions in Asia may or 
may not have pre-Communist roots, but the recent record indicates that 
what the USSR wants in the region is ideological dominance, to be 
achieved without Soviet participation in war. This theme—dominance 
without war—explains virtually everything the USSR has done in Asia 
in recent times. 

Soviet objectives in Asia revolve around the desire to influence if not 
dominate both ideologically and geopolitically the countries bordering 
on China. This is a regional goal, part of a broader intent to lessen 
Chinese influence all over Asia. Within this goal several finite regional 
objectives seem apparent. First, fill the vacuum left by the U.S. in Indo- 
china. Second, reduce U.S. influence in the region, eliminating the U.S. 
military presence entirely if possible. Third, woo ASEAN nations (op- 
posing ASEAN as an institution but without appearing to do-so) with 
three levels of policy: (a) open door policy—i.e., ASEAN insulated from 
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global power politics as a “zone of peace”; (b) increased ASEAN-USSR 
economic and political ties that it is hoped will tilt the region toward 
the USSR and away from China; (c) an ASEAN-USSR collective security 
arrangement, in effect a renovated SEATO aimed at containing China. 
Fourth, improve bilateral relations in the region, particularly with Indo- 
nesia. And fifth, increase Soviet naval/air/military presence; develop a 
base system in Indochina; and gain naval ascendency in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The question now plaguing all the countries of the Pacific Basin— 
and this would include Vietnam—is, What are the limits of Soviet am- 
bition? What is the USSR up to now? Are its post-Vietnam War moves 
the result of a natural growing concern for a region that increasingly 
will come to affect its security and economic interests? Is Soviet behavior, 
therefore, normal and its activity essentially benign? Or is something 
more sinister at work, a neo-cold war beginning in which the USSR will 
seek to change the fundamental balance of power in Asia? 


The Soviet-Vietnamese Link-Up 


The USSR and Vietnam today are in a far more intimate embrace 
than at any time in their past history. In some ways it is a more intrinsic 
relationship than Moscow maintains with any other country of compar- 
able size. The linkage, however, is largely a matter of circumstance, not 
design (at least in Hanoi’s view), being the product of a series of more 
or less accidental traumatic events that have shaken Indochina in the 
post-Vietnam War years. 

Present relations rest on two pillars, Soviet opportunism and Viet- 
namese dependence. The USSR has moved to take advantage of a re- 
gional political/diplomatic opportunity while the Vietnamese have 
found themselves extraordinarily dependent on the USSR. From the day 
of Hanoi’s victory in 1975, the USSR has been drawn onto the Vietnam 
stage and into a far more central role than it ever imagined it would 
play. This was not the culmination of some carefully nurtured plan laid 
in Moscow. Rather, American disengagement from Indochina created a 
whirlpool so strong that the USSR immediately was drawn to its vortex, 
and could not have resisted had it wished. 

Now the USSR finds itself intimately linked with Vietnam. But an 
association in itself is not a policy. The USSR in postwar Vietnam, as 
has been neatly phrased about the USSR in Asia in general, is a policy 
in search of a focus, Soviet programs in Vietnam are clear. Soviet pur- 
pose is not. 

The other side of the relationship—and there can be no doubt of 
this at the moment—is an extraordinary dependence on the USSR by 
Vietnam, which carries with it implied or potential blackmail on the 
part of the USSR. The point has now been reached where anything 
Moscow asks for, Hanoi must grant. If there is any restraint exhibited, 
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it will be on the part of Moscow. Probably the USSR will not be un- 
reasonable in its demands, Certainly it must be aware that a long-term 
close relationship must rest on voluntary mutual interest cooperation. 

The Treaty: Hanoi’s “tilt” towards Moscow, begun in the early 1970s, 
had become a distinct lurch by 1977. However, the Vietnamese con- 
tinued to proclaim their policy of “independence,” that is, maintaining 
equidistance between the USSR and China in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
The summer of 1978, it is now clear, was the moment of decision for 
Hanoi leaders. ‘They moved or were drawn (or were pushed) to end this 
long-standing foreign policy and come down unequivocally on the side 
of the USSR. Two specific decisions were involved: to join the Moscow 
based economic arrangement known as Comecon, and to sign a series of 
agreements with the USSR including a Treaty of Friendship and Co- 
operation. The context of these acts that summer, it should be remem- 
bered, was sharp Chinese brinkmanship against Vietnam, including a 
halt of all economic and military assistance. 

The Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation was the first such treaty 
between the USSR and Vietnam. In addition, five other agreements were 
signed, dealing with defense, economic aid, science, technology, and 
cultural exchange. The treaty was signed on November 3, 1978 by Party 
Secretary Le Duan and Premier Pham Van Dong for Vietnam and by 
President Leonid Brezhnev and Premier Alexei Kosygin for the USSR. 
It was the result of several days of hard negotiations involving Vietnam’s 
top military line commander, General Van Tien Dung. 

The Treaty commits both to “socialist solidarity” and to the “con- 
solidation of the world Socialist system.” Both sides promise to support 
the “struggle waged by the non-aligned countries and the peoples of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America against imperialism, colonialism and 
neo-colonialism,” but also to seek the “easing of tension in international 
relations” through the “principles of peaceful coexistence.” The most 
important part of the Treaty, of course, deals with defense. Exactly what 
the USSR commits itself to in security terms is not at all clear. The 
operative clause, with respect to security guarantees, is Article Six, which 
reads: 


In case either party is attacked or threatened with attack the two par- 
ties signatory to the treaty shall immediately consult each other with a 
view to eliminating the threat, and shall take appropriate and effective 
measures to safeguard peace and the security of the two countries.1 


Both Hanoi and Moscow spokesmen, in discussing the Treaty, have 
insisted it threatens no one, but merely matches those signed with non- 
communist nations such as Finland, Iraq, and Ethopia, as well as with 
the Warsaw Pact nations. However, these treaties are not carbon copies 
of one another. For instance, those with Iraq, Angola, and Mozambique 
commit the signatories to “strengthening the defense capacity” of each, 


1 Hanoi’s official English language version of the Treaty (a Vietnam News Agency 
translation) was broadcast by Radio Hanoi, November 8, 1978. 
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which the Vietnam treaty does not. Initially this was interpreted as 
meaning there would be no Soviet military or naval bases in Vietnam. 
Like the 1971 Soviet-Indian treaty, the Vietnam treaty appears to be 
carefully drawn in terms of limiting the definition of threat. It also 
allows more latitude in seeking other security arrangements; for in- 
stance, Vietnam is free to join ASEAN even if it becomes security ori- 
ented. Soviet treaties with other Asian communist nations are far more 
binding. For instance, an attack on North Korea or Mongolia will, under 
treaty terms, bring “immediate military aid.” 

Most other treaties (again India is an exception) call for mutual 
response to anything that threatens the general peace, at least in the 
region. The Vietnamese treaty does not. Initially this was believed to 
relate to Kampuchea—that is, the USSR would not join with Vietnam in 
meeting the Kampuchean “threat” and, by extension, Soviet military 
assistance would not be made available to Vietnam for use there. As with 
the interpretation on Soviet bases in Vietnam, this also has proved a 
forlorn hope. 

At the time of the signing there were rumors in Moscow that the 
treaty contained an unpublished protocol adding the “immediate mili- 
tary aid” phrase that appears in the North Korean and Mongolian 
treaties. It is now known that some sort of military protocol annex to 
the treaty was signed in November 1978, but it has not been made pub- 
lic. Apparently this was done to permit use of Vietnamese port facilities 
by Soviet warships. Public Moscow references, in commentaries for in- 
stance, have linked warship calls to the treaty. Press reports indicate that 
a second defense protocol was signed after the start of the Vietnam-China 
border war (February 1979) but neither has this been made public.? 

` Reaction to the treaty in Asia was strongly negative. China of course 
regarded it as a direct threat, terming it a military alliance aimed at 
serving the USSR’s hegemonistic dreams in Southeast Asia and the Viet- 
namese goal of an Indochina Federation. In signing, according to Peking, 
Vietnam became the tool of big power hegemonists—the Cuba of the 
East. The treaty also drew a strong response in Tokyo where the Japanese 
saw it as a move by the USSR to increase its influence in Southeast Asia 
at Japan’s expense and as a sharp blow to the Japanese foreign policy 
goal of a nonaligned Southeast Asia. Initial ASEAN reaction was guarded 
but became more openly critical later, especially in Thailand, Singapore, 
and Indonesia. Also, it is clear that some socialist nations—particularly 
Romania and Czechoslovakia—are cool to the treaty, regarding it as an 
unnecessary Moscow entanglement. 


Economic Relations 
The chief advantage the USSR has over China in dealing with 
Vietnam is in the field of economic assistance. When the Vietnam War 


2 A number of press reports dealt with this. See for instance Cople News Service, 
L. Edgar Prina, in San Diego Union, March 22, 1979, and elsewhere. 
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ended in 1975, the USSR moved strongly to press this advantage. It 
urged on the Vietnamese the Soviet model for economic development, 
built Ho Chi Minh’s mausoleum (which is larger than Lenin’s), and 
began pumping in economic aid, an estimated $1.2 billion (granted or 
earmarked) in the first year after the end of the war. 

Vietnam presently is heavily dependent on the USSR. At least 20% 
of the rice eaten in Vietnam, and possibly as much as 30% (2-3 million 
metric tons), must be supplied by the USSR. Without it Vietnam would 
fall below the 1500 calories a day per person (considered by the U.N. to 
be subsistence level) and the result quite probably would be rice riots. 
Hanoi depends on the USSR for other equally vital commodity aid such 
as petroleum, chemical fertilizing, and spare parts for its transportation 
system. i 

A major postwar aid agreement, geared to Vietnam’s 1976-1980 
Five Year Plan, was negotiated in Moscow in October 1975 and signed 
by Le Duan on December 18, 1975. The USSR agreed to fund 60%, of 
the plan at a cost of about $3.2 billion. This involves some 40 major 
industrial projects, chiefly in the fields of electric power, oil and mineral 
exploration and exploitation, transportation, communication, and in- 
dustrial support for agriculture. Under the agreement the USSR now 
hosts some 30,000 Vietnamese students and technicians in the USSR 
(another 6,000 study in East Europe). 

There has been a step-up in trade. About 65% of the SRV’s total 
trade is with the USSR; Vietnam's trade imbalance is one of the 
world’s worst, meaning that most of the deficit is absorbed by the USSR. 
An average of 75 Soviet ships a week now arrive at Vietnamese ports. 
Hanoi-Moscow commercial air service began in late 1975; in 1979 the 
service was extended to Ho Chi Minh city, and a Soviet consulate opened 
there as part of the agreement. 

In June 1978, Vietnam joined the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CEMA or Comecon), Moscow’s economic and trade group. 
The CEMA concept involves the economic integration of the USSR, 
six East European countries, Cuba, and Mongolia. Quite probably the 
Vietnamese did not realize what they were getting into with CEMA— 
that is, that the USSR will expect integrative actions by the Vietnamese 
which Hanoi may not be prepared to grant. Hanoi’s somewhat simplistic 
view of CEMA sees it as a support mechanism for Vietnam in its various 
quarrels: 


The Party, Government and people of Vietnam are deeply grateful 
to the Soviet Union and the other fraternal countries of CEMA for their 
all-around and valuable support and assistance in the struggle against 
U.S. aggression and in the present struggle against the aggressive plots 
of big-nation expansionists and hegemonists. . .. The resolutions adopted 
at CEMA’s 30th session stipulating special measures to promote the de- 
velopment of Vietnam’s economy .. . are a fitting counterblow to the 
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imperialists and Beijing reactionaries by the great family of socialist 
nations.3 


Joining CEMA did give Vietnam some economic advantages in the 
form of a preferential exchange rate in intra-bloc trading as well as the 
take-over by CEMA of some of the aid projects abandoned by China. 
CEMA’s contribution, as reported by Hanoi, consists of a number of 
projects: 


The restoration of the Thong Nhat Railroad was a symbol of the 
solidarity of the fraternal socialist countries. The USSR supplied more 
than 300 kilometers of rail, 5,000 tons of chemicals to treat ties and 
thousands of tons of iron and steel to make bridges. Hungary supplied 
700 tons of equipment for telegraph lines. Bulgaria supplied cement 
mixers. The GDR supplied compressors and truck-mounted cranes. Po- 
land supplied rails, diese] generating stations and so forth. In addition to 
widening and modernizing the Thong Nhat Railroad, the Council for 
Mutual Aid is strongly promoting many important economic projects in 
our country, especially in the fields of energy, the mining of raw mater- 
ials and the construction of factories of key significance in our national 
economy. In the second 5-year plan, the USSR alone has helped us to 
build 40 projects, including the 1.7 kilowatt Hoa Binh Electric Power 
Plant, a 2.5 million tons per year coal mine at Hon Gai and the 500,000 
kilowatt Phu Lai Thermoelectric Power Plant. Recently, the Council 
decided to help Vietnam overcome the aftereffects of the war of aggres- 
sion unleashed by the Chinese expansionists in the border provinces.4 


Military Aid 


There are no arms factories in Vietnam, hence all war material must 
come from the outside. Without such aid Vietnam would be virtually 
helpless against the threat of China. Throughout the Vietnam War, the 
USSR supplied the Vietnamese communists with the necessary war mak- 
ing potential. It continues to do so today. 

While economic aid to Vietnam is spread to some extent among 
communist nations, military aid is almost exclusively from the Soviet 
Union. Total postwar military aid (from May 1975 to January 1979) is 
estimated at about $255 million. At the war’s end the USSR was supply- 
ing about 75% of the military hardware (China about 15% and East 
Europe 10%). By 1979 this was estimated at 97% for the USSR with 
2% from East Germany and 1% from Poland and Czechoslovakia. Mili- 
tary aid tapered off during 1976 and early 1977, then began to increase. 
The tonnage doubled from 1977 to 1978 and the 1979 rate, to date, is 


8 Vietnam News Agency, July 15, 1978. 
4“CEMA, the World’s Carpet Organization for Economic Cooperation.” Hanoi, 
Quan Doi Nhan Dan, April 21, 1979. 
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estimated to be 50% higher than 1978. Some 10 ships a month now 
arrive at Vietnamese ports with military cargo, averaging some 1,300 
tons each. 

Soviet naval assistance has increased the most rapidly. Moscow has 
given the Vietnamese at least five naval combat vessels. In mid-1979 a 
fourteen-ship Soviet flotilla—a support force that included submarines— 
was plying Vietnam waters and calling at Cam Ranh Bay and Da Nang. 
Some 50 Soviet-made Badger bombers are now seen on Vietnamese air- 
fields protected by 125 to 150 MIG fighter planes and a new air defense 
system employing the SAM-3. Missile sites reportedly are located at 
Hanoi, Haiphong, and Huong Khe. A string of radar stations have been 
built near the China border. Soviet TU-95-D Bear reconnaissance planes 
fly out of Da Nang on missions over Hainan island, the South China 
seas, and the Indochina peninsula in support of the Vietnamese defense 
effort. Soviet AN-12 transport planes—at one point as many as 30 flights 
a day—provide logistic support for the Vietnamese campaign in Kam- 
puchea. In mid-1979 there was a spate of “soft reports” that Soviet mili- 
tary (either as advisers or combat forces) were operating in Kampuchea. 
Khmer refugees in Thai camps said they had heard some had been killed 
in action against Pol Pot’s forces. It is known that the USSR has a 
military assistance group of some 5,000 serving in Vietnam, chiefly in 
communications and cargo handling. 

Dispatch of Soviet military hardware to Vietnam, even in copious 
quantities, is more or less a routine matter in this age of massive arms 
transfers and should not in itself cause undue alarm. However, there is 
a second level of SRV-USSR military relations of greater significance. It 
involves joint security arrangements and a possible military alliance. 
The USSR moved into Indochinese security affairs after the Vietnam 
War chiefly because of a vacuum there, hence its motive still is not clear, 
nor are the extent and full meaning of its ambitions. 

The Soviet military presence in Vietnam is a sensitive, highly im- 
portant matter all around the Pacific basin, a fact that may not be fully 
grasped by Hanoi leaders. Moves by the USSR’s military into Vietnam 
are fraught with possible serious repercussions. Japanese anxiety has 
been aroused by Soviet vessels cruising Japan’s long fuel oil line—the 
famed tanker string of pearls—from the Persian Gulf to Yokohama. 
Soviet naval presence in the South China Sea, coupled with the buildup 
in the Indian Ocean, has caused U.S. strategists to take a new hard look 
at American naval needs in the Pacific. Soviet-Vietnamese naval presence 
generally tends to threaten the continental nations of the region— 
‘Thailand and Malaysia particularly—and has more potential impact on 
them than on insular nations such as the Philippines and Indonesia. 
Most military observers are of the opinion that the chief value of Viet- 
nam bases for the Soviet Navy is political and psychological and then 
only in time of peace. In war Moscow would simply write off naval bases 
in Vietnam. This would not be the case for Soviet air bases in Vietnam 
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in time of war, however, since they would offer a distinct threat to U.S. 
air installations in the Philippines. 

Moscow’s military moves in Vietnam have not had the effect on 
ASEAN nations that was initially feared—that is, to convince them it 
was necessary to capitulate to Vietnam and the USSR. Rather there was 
the contrary result: growing ASEAN determination to resist Vietnamese/ 
USSR inroads, and increased confidence that this is possible. 

For China, of course, Soviet military prowess in Vietnam represents 
very nearly the ultimate threat Vietnam can offer. China’s enemy in the 
north is now also in the south, joined with a new enemy. In 1975 the 
Chinese predicted that Cam Ranh Bay would become a Soviet naval 
base. They began then to try and dissuade the Vietnamese from such 
an arrangement with a series of psychologically oriented gestures, which 
had the opposite effect intended and the Chinese prophecy became self- 
fulfilling. 

Cam Ranh Bay has taken on symbolic meaning for the nations of 
the region; in effect it has become the official augur for future Soviet- 
Vietnamese military relations, including the prospects of a military alli- 
ance. This means that this base has been given a military importance far 
beyond what it deserves. The Vietnamese seem to be the major victims of 
this, now being convinced the U.S. is anxiety-ridden over the idea of 
Cam Ranh Bay as a Soviet naval base. Its diplomats, for instance, often 
tell third world officials that the U.S. wants to normalize diplomatic 
relations with Vietnam chiefly as a means of attempting to keep the 
USSR out of Cam Ranh Bay. 


The Sino-Vietnamese Face-off 


USSR behavior during the Sino-Vietnamese border war—the 17- 
day Chinese incursion of February and March 1979—is an interesting 
and illustrative example of the dynamics and the limits of the new Hanoi- 
Moscow military relationship. Moscow’s initial response to the Chinese 
attack—and its consistent behavior throughout the 17 days—was to take 
minimal action and to label its every move carefully so as to eliminate 
ambiguity. The USSR took no action that could have been interpreted 
as being militarily hostile to China. This required considerable skill. 
Moscow’s pronouncements on the war, particularly at the start, were 
so generalized in terms of threat to China as to be virtually meaningless, 
Clearly the Soviet calculation was that the Chinese incursion would be 
shallow and brief, and that the Vietnamese could cope with it. The 
USSR immediately generated a crash military assistance program. A 
special air lift flew in critical light cargo, such as medicines, and some 
heavy cargo, chiefly for show purposes. The war was over before these 
supplies could have any significant effect, but they did tangibly demon- 
strate Soviet support. 

Hanoi’s post-incursion explanation of Soviet help was that Moscow 
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had done everything Hanoi had asked it to do. Since no PAVN or regu- 
lar troops were employed (only militia type production brigades were 
committed to battle) Hanoi took the position that it could hardly have 
asked the USSR to send troops. What Vietnam needed, it was added, 
was military supplies and these the USSR supplied quickly and fully. In 
fact, as the dust of the incursion settled, Hanoi took a rather sanguine 
view of the entire affair. The line became this: China acted because 
Vietnam had liberated Kampuchea and felt obliged to react to this 
blatant insult. The Chinese assault was easily contained—there had 
been no doubt of this in Hanoi from the start—hence the implication 
that if there had been Soviet participation Vietnam would have had to 
share the victory. Further, the line continued, the war had been un- 
popular in China but the Chinese would have become united in support 
if there had been Soviet intervention. What the line did not say was the 
simple truth that a Sino-Soviet war was not in Vietnam’s interest. As a 
Vietnamese proverb has it: When the elephants battle, the grasshopper 
gets trampled. 


Refugees 


In addition to economic and military aid, the USSR has provided 
Vietnam with a good deal of diplomatic and political support in recent 
years. It stood by Vietnam in its invasion of Kampuchea, at the UN and 
elsewhere, and vetoed an ASEAN resolution in the UN Security Council 
that called for the withdrawal of foreign troops from Indochinese coun- 
tries. 

Despite the stigma attached, the USSR backed the SRV policy of 
expelling middle class Vietnamese and ethnic Chinese from Vietnam, 
even when it reached holocaust proportions. Moscow’s official position 
on the Vietnamese refugee question was brutally callous, It echoed 
the Vietnamese assertion that the entire affair was little more than a 
Chinese-led conspiracy to slander Vietnam and to hide Chinese aggres- 
sion against Vietnam and butchery by China’s lackeys in Kampuchea. Its 
central theme was to deprecate the individuals involved—the refugees 
are the scum of society, being drug addicts, criminals, and subversives— 
while maintaining that in any case it is an internal matter of no concern 
to the USSR. Moscow reduced a cruel human condition to simplistic 
slogans and produced the baldest example in recent history of the big 
lie propaganda technique in action. Consider the reversal of tacts in 
this all-too-typical Radio Moscow commentary of June 27th: 


An objective analysis of the refugee situation proves that the govern- 
ments of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea have nothing to do with the 
problem of refugees. This problem was invented in Washington and 
Beijing to promote their own political designs. 
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Conclusions 


Vietnam is locked into a close relationship with the USSR and is 
more or less obliged to go along with Moscow’s wishes since it has no 
real alternative. Although the relationship is beld together by steel 
bands of necessity, it is not a durable one. Many natural centrifugal 
forces are at work, pressing Vietnam away from the Soviet center and 
these in the longer run will probably prove to be the stronger. However 
the present relationship will continue until Vietnam is in better eco- 
nomic condition (able to feed itself) and until the threat from China 
subsides. 

Vietnam’s leadership at the moment is volatile, and unpredictable 
change may be underway. ‘This makes it most difficult for Moscow to an- 
ticipate Vietnamese behavior. Although direct evidence is lacking, many 
indirect indicators suggest a power struggle is underway in the Hanoi 
Politburo. The 17 men who run the country clearly are divided on 
several major policy questions: how best to deal with China, the future 
governing structure in Kampuchea, the refugee/ethnic question, and 
relations with the USSR. Essentially this appears to be. an ideologue- 
pragmatist polarization. The ideologues, now in control, have pushed 
through their various policies—hardline posture towards China, eschew- 
ing a coalition government in Kampuchea, expulsion of ethnic Chinese, 
close embrace of the USSR, etc.—and are sticking by their decisions. But 
none of these is working well and the pragmatists are pressing for cur: 
tailment or change. 

In these circumstances Moscow must play a cool game. It is not pro- 
viding Hanoi with much counsel, apparently on the grounds that the 
various issues are mixed into a deadly power struggle and because its 
advice probably would be ignored in any case. Also it could be argued 
that a still more politically isolated Vietnam—the inevitable effect of 
present policies—is in Moscow’s interests, since it makes the Vietnamese 
additionally dependent on the USSR. 

The USSR appears to be hurting itself worldwide with its close 
support of Vietnam and Vietnamese policies—such as with refugees— 
which are nearly a universal anathema. Only Cuba has backed Vietnam 
unreservedly on the refugee question and in offering troops to fight 
China. Even East European governments are guarded in their comments 
on Vietnamese affairs and what they do say generally is more anti-Chinese 
than pro-Vietnamese. Soviet-Vietnamese ties have generated consider- 
able ill-will regionally and it can be argued that what Moscow has 
achieved in Vietnam it has paid for elsewhere—for instance, what it won 
in Hanoi it lost in Bangkok. Certainly, Soviet stock in the ASEAN region 
at the moment is the lowest in a decade. The general view there is that 
the USSR has gone back to the old 18th century “Great Game” in Asia— 
manipulate the natives, playing one off against the other. Refugees are 
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used as so many chips in the game. Anti-Chinese sentiments are inflamed 
in a region where the delicate socio-ethnic balance is so easily upset. 
Southeast Asians seem agreed that Vietnam’s intent is to destabilize the 
region and that unless it had Soviet backing it would not be playing 
this game. ; 

Some observers in Southeast Asia suggest that Moscow is fully aware 
of the negative image of its close association with Vietnam, but see it as 
part of a larger, deeper game—that Moscow actually is playing what 
might be called the parlay ploy. In this.view it hopes to parlay its win- 
nings in Vietnam into a much bigger payoff, in the form of a new and 
intimate relationship with the ASEAN nations by becoming a buffer 
between ASEAN nations and Vietnam, protecting them and restraining 
the “Cubans of the east.” Or, in a variant of this, the USSR suddenly 
could produce a volte face, trading its interests in Vietnam for those in 
Southeast Asia. Thus it would eventually be seen that the Soviet game 
had never been Vietnam at all, but rather Indonesia and, beyond this, 
anti-China. 

Finally, what of the long term in the Soviet-Vietnamese relation- 
ship? Vietnam’s external relations are, and always have been, singular— 
or one might say unique—among nations. It is a demonstrable fact of 
history that no nation, no group, has even had what could be called a 
successful relationship with the Vietnamese. Such is the experience of 
the Chinese for a millenium, of the Khmers once vast empire, the now 
extinct Cham, the Thais and Burmese since the 15th century, the mon- 
tagnards of a dozen tribes, the French, the Americans, All of these rela- 
tionships began or had moments of amicability and mutual benefit, but 
each carried the seed of its own destruction. Hence it appears that a 
paradoxical law is at work in Vietnamese association: any success is a 
potential catastrophe. That is the historical challenge now facing Mos- 
cow. It may be that the USSR will succeed where others have failed, but 
more likely it will become another victim of the law. 
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CHINA, VIETNAM, AND ASEAN: 
THE POLITICS OF POLARIZATION 


Sheldon W. Simon 


ONLY TWO AND ONE-HALF years ago the security situation 
in Southeast Asia seemed almost tranquil. Major actors appeared to be 
devoting their energies to domestic development and consolidation. 
North Vietnam, hoping quietly to assimilate its southern counterpart, 
imposed a socialist scheme only gradually and carefully below the 17th 
parallel. Moreover, Hanoi seemed content to permit the Pathet Lao con- 
siderable flexibility in emplacing a communist structure onto the tradi- 
tionally relaxed Laos society. Even the prickly Khmer Rouge were al- 
lowed their primitivist version of Marxism with scarcely a murmur of 
public disapproval from the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV). 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC), then emerging from domes- 
tic political turmoil, began to create the outlines of what would become 
the most pronounced shift to the right in its socioeconomic affairs since 
1949. Both Hanoi and Beijing were turning outward in search of capital, 
trade, and technology, soliciting the industrial democracies of Europe, 
North America, Japan, and Australia. The period also seemed propi- 
tious for the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). With 
both of its major potential adversaries courting the West and intent on 
development, perhaps ASEAN’s hope for the creation of a Zone of 
Peace, Freedom, and Neutrality (ZOPFAN) in Southeast Asia was closer 
to realization than its leaders had dared to hope when the proposal was 
first broached in 1971.1 


* Much of the information for this article was gathered in the course of a re- 
search/lecture trip through Asia in the summer of 1979 under the auspices of the 
U.S. International Communication Agency with additional support from the Earhart 
Foundation. The views expressed in this study remain, of course, solely those of the 
author. 

1ZOPFAN was originally proposed by Malaysia at an ASEAN meeting in Kuala 
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To be sure this idyllic setting was not completely stable. There were 
some straws in the wind. At the time of the military unification of Viet- 
nam in 1975, there were signs that Beijing was less than enthusiastic 
about the prospect of an Indochina under Hanoi’s leadership, particular- 
ly since Vietnam was bound to lean toward the USSR as its only major 
potential source of reconstruction assistance.2 Hanoi, too, only barely 
concealed its consternation at a Cambodian communist movement that 
refused .to acknowledge Vietnam’s role in its victory and insisted on 
adopting such a barbaric brand of communism that the Vietnamese 
feared a kind of international guilt by association. 

Nor was all smooth in Vietnam’s relations with ASEAN. The for- 
mer had not only refused to endorse ZOPFAN but actually proposed a 
substitute at the 1976 nonaligned conference in Colombo that implied 
that the ASEAN states were not truly independent because of their con- 
tinued economic and security ties to the West. The Colombo experience 
gratuitously generated a great deal of ASEAN animosity toward Hanoi, 
best expressed by Singapore’s Prime Minister Lee Kwan Yu, who asked 
rhetorically after Colombo: “Is this a precursor of the kind of double 
definition of independence which will classify a Marxist state as being 
genuinely independent and the others as being not genuine .. . and 
hence subject to overthrow?”® Beijing, meanwhile, was able to steal a 
march on Hanoi by reaffirming the PRC’s unconditional support for 
ASEAN'’s ZOPFAN formulation, initially proffered in 1973. Despite 
‘tensions at the political level, however, security relations remained calm 
as 1978 approached. Few analysts predicted the polarization of regional 
‘politics and the plunge toward war that were to come in the next 18 
months. 


The Deterioration of Sino-Vietnamese Relations 


In the wake of the February-March 1979 Chinese border war with 
the SRV, both sides went on record with detailed complaints about 
troubled relations with the other going back to the 1960s—a period of 
ostensibly close alliance. Assuming the accuracy of these polemics, they 
portray at least a 15 year history of increasing mutual suspicion and 
growing fear of each other’s policies and intentions. One high level 
Vietnamese communist official traced differences with Beijing back as 
far as the 1960 formation of the NLF in South Vietnam. He said that 
China advised Vietnam to stage a protracted, guerrilla war of indefinite 


Lumpur in 1971.‘Endorsed by the Association at that time, the concept has become 
something of a security model for the Association that, if realized, would serve as an 
alternative to competitive military buildups within Southeast Asia and the counter- 
vailing military activities of such external powers as the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

2 Sheldon W. Simon, “Peking and Indochina: The Perplexity of Victory,” Asian 
Survey, 16:5, May 1976, pp. 401-410. 

3 See the discussion in Dick Wilson, “Future Relations: ASEAN and Indochina,” 
Asian-Pacific Community, Summer 1978. : 
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duration in the South and not move toward the use of regular forces. 
In the mid-1960s, when regular PAVN units entered the fray, according. 
to this account, China threatened to cut off its assistance in hopes of 
pressuring Vietnam back into a guerrilla-type struggle. These differences 
led Hanoi to refuse a Chinese offer of engineering troops to build the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail in 1967. The leadership feared that once Chinese 
forces were so strategically located, they would not withdraw.* 

Differences over the tactics of the war were exacerbated in the early 
1970s as China changed its strategic orientation toward the United 
States and the Soviet Union. By 1972, the PRC had decided that the 
USSR had become its primary enemy and that the United States could 
be a useful if temporary ally. The socialist camp, argued Beijing, had 
ceased to exist when Moscow became a social-imperialist power. 

When the Indochina war ended in 1975, China urged Vietnam ‘to 
loosen its close relations with the Soviets and acknowledge the danger 
of Russian hegemony. Vietnam’s refusal to endorse China’s anti- 
hegemony stance resulted in the Jatter’s decision not to respond to 
Hanoi’s pleas for long-term economic aid. Vietnamese Party Secretary 
General Le Duan then turned to Moscow where he signed a five year 
economic aid agreement. The Chinese retaliated by terminating their 
own grant program to Vietnam, and, at the same time, initiated a new 
diplomatic policy, encouraging the ASEAN states to engage in security 
collaboration with one another and the United States.5 For Vietnam this 
may have been the final straw; although Hanoi was interested in im- 
proving relations with the United States in order to diversify sources 
of reconstruction assistance and obtain an option to total reliance on 
Moscow, Washington was nevertheless still seen as the primary imper- 
ialist threat to peace in Asia. Clearly, Vietnam did not share the Chinese 
view of a more benign United States.® 

Chinese diplomacy in the last half of the 1970s worked to keep 
Vietnam and the United States apart. This was not a particularly diff- 
cult task since there was little official enthusiasm in Washington for 
better relations with Hanoi. The romance of a new opening to China 
was sufficient for most American officials to believe that a major break- 
through had occurred with respect to Asian stability. If China could be 
weaned away from supporting Southeast Asian insurgencies, surely there 
need be scant concern about Vietnam, which had been so terribly devas- 
tated in the course of 30 years of warfare. The SRV presumably had no 
desire to threaten its neighbors, even. though it possessed the military. 
capability to do so. Instead, its concern was to rebuild the whole country 


4 This interview may be found in Harish Chandola, “The Long Road to War,” 
Vietnam Today (Bulletin of the Australia-Vietnam Society), No. 9, 1979, pp. 10-13. 

5¥or a background discussion, see Gareth Porter, “China and. Vietnam: Asia’s 
New Cold War,” The Nation, September 9, 1978. 

8 See the discussion in Bruce Grant, The Security of Southeast Asia (London: 
International Institute for Strategic: Studies, Adelphi Papers, #142, Spring 1978), 
p- 12. 
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in the image of the North and beyond that to establish docile client 
regimes in Laos and Cambodia. 

It was this latter goal that became the irreconcilable issue between 
Beijing and Hanoi. If Vietnam was to control all Indochina in alliance 
with the Soviet Union, China forsaw the reemergence of Moscow’s long- 
coveted Asian collective security arrangement—that is, the creation of a 
ring of hostile states on China’s borders. To disrupt such a design, the 
PRC chose a most unpalatable ally—but the only one available to it 
within Indochina—the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia. 

Reliance on an international pariah was a losing proposition for 
China from the beginning; and Chinese leaders displayed considerable 
embarassment over the revelations of atrocities against their own people 
as well as resident Chinese and Vietnamese conducted by Khmer Rouge 
authorities between 1975 and the end of 1978.7 Paradoxically, Khmer 
Rouge primitivism caricatured Mao’s Cultural Revolution at precisely 
the time the new Chinese leadership of Deng and Hua were moving 
away from the Great Helmsman’s revolutionary ethos and striking out 
on a.pragmatic developmental path. Nevertheless, Democratic Kam- 
puchea was the only Indochina regime opposed to the impending 
Vietnamese-Soviet entente. The Chinese believed they had no alternative 
to supporting its continuing existence. 


The Refugee Issue 


The Sino-Vietnam crisis took root in the spring of 1978. In April 
the flow of ethnic Chinese from North Vietnam across the Chinese 
border had begun. Beijing charged that Hanoi was driving them out 
through racial discrimination and deprivation of jobs, since one month 
earlier the SRV had clamped down on 30,000 private businesses in Cho- 
lon—Ho Chi Minh City’s Chinatown. The SRV claimed that ethnic 
Chinese were leaving both the North and South because China had 
spread false tales of an impending pogrom based on a Sino-Vietnamese 
showdown over Cambodia. Interviews with refugees from the South, 
where most of Vietnam’s 1.5 million Chinese reside, revealed that the 
increase of “boat people” beginning in mid-1978 was the direct result 
of a series of measures designed to accelerate the transformation of South 
Vietnam into a northern socialist model. Decrees issued in March demon- 
etized the old currency, nationalized private businesses, and confiscated 
inventories. The measures hit ethnic Chinese businessmen and traders 
particularly hard because at one blow both their livelihood and savings 
were wiped out. These same businessmen—urban dwellers for the most 
part all their lives—were sent to the “New Economic Zones,” uninhabit- 


7 Recent analyses of Khmer Rouge policies may be found in Sheldon W. Simon, 
“Cambodia: Barbarism in a Small State Under Siege,” Current History, December 
1978; and Joseph Zasloff and MacAlister Brown, “The Passion of Kampuchea,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1979. 
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ed jungle areas near the Cambodian border that, for strategic reasons, 
Hanoi wishes both to populate and cultivate. Living conditions were 
reported to be extremely harsh, characterized by shortages of food, hous- 
ing, and medicine, as well as difficult labor.8 

For over 240,000 ethnic Chinese in the north (up to the summer of 
1979) emigration meant crossing a land border to a country for the most 
part ready to receive them. But in the south, the choice was between 
trying to flee through the jungles or the open sea. Another important 
difference emerged. In the formerly capitalist south, either on the initia- 
tive of local authorities or through the connivance of Hanoi, emigrants 
who chose to leave by boat were subject to the extortion of considerable 
sums of convertible currency, gold, and/or jewels. Some ethnic Chinese 
refugees reported paying up to $6000 for passage and travel documents, 
while Vietnamese wishing to leave were charged fifty percent more:® 
By June 1979, economists studying the situation claimed that refugee 
extortion had become the major source of foreign currency for Vietnam 
and that if the ethnic Chinese exodus were total, the government would 
acquire some $4 billion.10 

Hanoi has had to explain the massive outflow of people. While 
denying either promoting the exodus or committing extortion against 
those who leave, officials point to the difficulty of assimilating the former 
army and police force of 1.2 million and over 300,000 Saigon civil ser- 
vants and businessmen. Vietnam’s spokesmen acknowledge popular dis- 
satisfaction with the low standard of living and even deficiencies in 
“liberty and well being” of those undergoing “‘reeducation.” But all of 
these “errors” are seen as of marginal influence when compared with al- 
leged Chinese subversion of the Vietnamese Hoa (Chinese) population.11 
Moreover, Hanoi has claimed other countries are also enticing educated 
Hoa to leave, the cost of their journeys being reimbursed after finding 
suitable employment in their new countries of residence.” 

This last allegation appears to be an indirect recognition of the 
loss to Vietnam of a productive, energetic, and heretofore not disloyal 
element of its population. Economic activities in which ethnic Chinese 
played an important role—rice distribution, northern coal mines, the 


8 Background accounts are available in Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Robert Oakley's statement before the House International Relations Subcommittee 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs, August 15, 1978. (Washington: State Department, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, Current Policy, No. 30, August 1979); K. Das, “Refugees: Rocking 
ASEAN’s Boat,” Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), June 15, 1979, p. 21; and 
Henry Kamm, “Vietnam Goes on Trial in Geneva Over its Refugees,” New York 
Times, July 22, 1979. 

9 Paul Wilson, “How Vietnam Profits from Human Traffic,” FEER, January 12, 
1979, p. 10. 

io The Australian (Melbourne), June 13, 1979; and Guy Sacerdoti, “How Hanoi 
Cashes In,” FEER, June 15, 1979, pp. 24-26. 

11 Interview with Nhan Dan editor carried by Agence France Presse (AFP) (Hong 
Kong), November 29, 1978. 

12 Vietnam News Agency (VNA), July 20, 1979. 
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port of Haiphong—are all reportedly operating at lower efficiency as a 
result of their departure. 


The Growing Split Between China and Vietnam 


Faced with what Beijing interpreted as:a challenge to its ability to 
protect the Overseas Chinese in Vietnam, the PRC halted its aid—a de- 
cision that had the undesirable effect of moving Hanoi even closer to 
Moscow. The latter relationship was cemented in November 1978 with 
the signing of a Friendship Treaty constituting a virtual military alli- 
ance under which there would be mutual consultation in the event of a 
threat to either party. The effect of the treaty was to create a Vietnam- 
Soviet anti-China alliance just three months after the conclusion of a 
Friendship Treaty between China and Japan. This latter was viewed by 
Moscow as a counterencirclement effort consisting of China, Japan, and 
the United States that would boost China’s chances of becoming a super- 
power by the end of the century with Japanese aid and technology. 

In exchange for economic assistance the Russians created a new 
Asian alliance. For ASEAN, the treaty represented a heavy blow to its 
ZOPFAN hopes since it appeared to provide military access to the region 
for one of the superpowers. For Vietnam, the treaty seemed a necessary 
compromise of its autonomy. Hanoi needed both economic and military 
aid. Only the USSR was prepared to provide it. With Soviet assistance 
and the new treaty presumably acting as a deterrent to Beijing, Hanoi 
could finally eliminate the Cambodian nuisance on its southwestern 
frontier and consolidate its hold over Indochina. 

Such a development may have been in the planning stage as early 
as the summer of 1977 when Vietnam concluded a 25-year friendship 
treaty with Laos that served to formalize its “advisory” position in Vien- 
tiane. Soon after, Hanoi began to launch border counterattacks on Cam- 
bodia with Soviet backing. But it was only by the end of 1978 that the 
Vietnamese leaders believed they had brought together the right com- 
bination of arms, diplomatic backing, economic aid, and international 
opinion to move against Pol Pot. 

Vietnam miscalculated China’s response, however, since Beijing as- 
siduously prepared for its own showdown with Hanoi. Compromising on 
the question of continued U.S. military aid to Taiwan, the PRC was 
able to obtain full diplomatic relations with the Carter administration 
at the New Year. China probably hoped that its new ties to Washington 
would cause the Russians to reconsider any military action they might be 
contemplating should the PRC attack Vietnam, either.in the wake ọf 
a Cambodian invasion or simply in reaction to Hanoi’s mistreatment of 
the Hoa community. China Deputy Prime Minister Keng Piao told a 
group of visiting Americans shortly before the PRC invaded northern 
Vietnam that China could not stand by while the SRV expanded its 
regional control with Soviet connivance. To remain passive would per- 
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mit the Soviet to conclude that China was a pushover.!8 Moreover, how 
could China persist in its calls for American resolve against the USSR 
if the PRC were not equally prepared to demonstrate its political 
courage? 


The Sino-Vietnam War: February-March 1979 


Beijing’s limited 33-day incursion into five northern Vietnam border 
provinces that began on February 18 coincided with numerous official 
statements stressing the punitive rather than imperialistic nature of the 
action. It is noteworthy that China chose not to mention the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia as part of its rationale for the incursion, limiting 
its explanation to charges of Vietnamese border attacks against China. 
Nevertheless, one of the PRC’s primary hopes was that its movement 
into Vietnam would provide a catalyst for negotiations over all points 
of friction between the two countries, including the latter’s occupation 
of Cambodia, Sino-Vietnam border flashpoints, the refugee exodus, and 
even the disputed Spratly and Paracel Islands in the South China Sea. 
Chinese leaders may have particularly hoped that a negotiated change 
in Cambodia could lead to ‘the creation of a government pledged to 
neutrality between China and Vietnam—neither Khmer Rouge nor 
Vietnam puppet—hence defusing China’s main concern, the establish- 
ment of a Soviet-backed Vietnamese hegemony in mainland Southeast 
Asia. 

Vietnam was not to be intimidated, however. Refusing Beijing’s 
calls for negotiations until China initiated troop withdrawals, the SRV 
neither committed its main forces to the fray nor reduced the ten divi- 
sions it had deployed in Cambodia. Although China claimed victory for 
its scorched earth policy along the northern Vietnam border, briefly 
holding all five provincial capitals, Vietnam countered that it had been 
China that was chastened with over 20,000 casualties inflicted essentially 
by regional defenders rather than central forces. Chinese leaders ex- 
pressed satisfaction because the PLA had demonstrated to the rest of 
Southeast Asia that Vietnam was not invincible, and to Hanoi itself that 
the USSR was an unreliable ally who would not come to its aid unless 
Moscow’s own priorities coincided with its ally’s. Undoubtedly, the 
parallel between Russia’s lack of action during the Quemoy-Matsu crisis 
of 1957~1958, in the U.S. blockade of North Vietnam in 1971-1972, and 
its similar caution in 1979 was called to the SRV’s attention. 

Both the United States and Japan were diplomatically embarrassed 
by the invasion since it appeared that China had cleared its plan during 
Deng’s visits to each capital just prior to the assault. China adroitly 
played the “American card” in this instance by first establishing diplo- 


18 Edward Friedman, “The Risk China Faces,” New York Times, February 4, 
1979. 
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matic relations with Washington—thus complicating Soviet calculations 
over how to react to the impending attack—and then telegraphing its 
plans during his American visit so that there appeared to be at least a 
degree of American acquiescense, if not complicity. 

Postwar assessments by Soviet and Vietnamese sources displayed a 
variety of anti-China themes. The Soviets cited Beijing’s aggressiveness 
as typical of the way in which China would deal with other third world 
countries, pointing out how fortunate the rest of Southeast Asia was 
to have Vietnam as an independent buffer between themselves and 
China.1¢ The SRV publicized long-standing political and strategic dis- 
agreements with the PRC over how the war in Vietnam should have 
been prosecuted.15 


The Consolidation of an Anti-PRC Indochina Front 


Both the Russians and Vietnamese moved to consolidate an anti- 
China front by accusing the PRC of preparing for a new invasion, this 
time in Laos. A Soviet Government statement insisted (despite the ab- 
sence of independent evidence) that the Chinese had concentrated troops 
along the Lao border, warning that this “threat to Laos is a threat to the 
` independence and sovereignty of all the states of Southeast Asia.”18 In 
sum, China's military adventures in Indochina were depicted as an 
object lesson to the ASEAN states on which of them could be next. It is 
noteworthy that the allegations over the supposed Chinese military 
buildup adjacent to Laos were first filed by Moscow, then picked up by 
Hanoi, and only finally reiterated by Vientiane itself. Equally striking 
are the propaganda mirror images between Moscow and Beijing—the lat- 
ter depicting Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia as a warning to ASEAN 
that Hanoi harbors aggressive designs on the region. 

In fact there is cause for Vietnamese concern over potential Chinese 
mischief in Laos. With some 50,000 troops spread throughout the coun- 
try engaged in activities ranging from provincial administration through 
border control, the Vietnamese have had to counter the special relations 
that the Chinese road-building forces have established over the past de- 
cade with dissident hill tribesmen in northern Laos. Although the 
Chinese were asked to terminate its construction activities in March 
1979 and withdraw its crews, Thai intelligence sources reported that 
Chinese agents have remained in the region and supplied arms to a divi- 
sion of about 4000 Lao rebels.17 

. China may be considering the use of Lao iadau to pressure 


14 Izvestiya, March 21, 1979, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), 
Daily Report (USSR), March 22, 1979, pp. B7-B8. 

15 Address by the Vietnam representative to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, VNA, February 26, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), February 28, 1979, 

K8. 

3 16 Soviet Government statement released by Tass, March 2, 1979, in FBIS, Daily 
Report (USSR), March 5, 1979, p. Cl. 

17 Bangkok Post, July 25, 1979. 
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Hanoi toward a Cambodian solution. Although there is little China can 
do directly to aid the Cambodian insurgents, it does have access to Laos 
through the road it has built from Yunnan province to the Mekong 
plain. The mountain tribesmen in this area have been supplied by China 
for years and have never felt any kinship for whatever government hap- 
pened to rule in Vientiane. Pathet Lao authorities have openly expressed 
apprehension over the possibility of the Chinese using their Laotian road 
to attack Vietnam from the west in the event of war. At the same time, 
China could occupy northern Laos via sympathetic dissident forces.18 
These fears were exacerbated in May 1979 when the Khmer Rouge 
clandestine radio, operating out of China, announced the creation of a 
new Lao Socialist Party.19 Whether the Party and any “liberation army” 
actually exist is a matter for speculation. But it could provide Beijing 
with a possible bargaining chip in any wider Indochina tradeoffs cen- 
tering on the future of Cambodia. 

Because Vietnam is now heavily dependent on the Soviet Union for 
both the economic and military wherewithal to maintain its occupation 
forces'in Laos and Cambodia, the Russians have acquired considerable 
political leverage in Hanoi. From the strategic perspective, the primary 
concern of the ASEAN countries as well as China, Japan, and the United 
States is whether that leverage has led to the creation of a Soviet naval 
base at Cam Ranh Bay and an air force facility at Danang. Soviet naval 
vessels first began calling at Cam Ranh in April 1979. Chinese media 
voiced a general concern when they warned that a Soviet base at Cam 
Ranh 


will extend its foothold in the western Pacific more than 2000 nautical 
miles southward from Vladivostok, linking the eastern and western parts 
of the Soviet Union through the warm waters of the Indian Ocean. More 
important, this will greatly improve the strategic position of the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet and its branches in the Indian Ocean and restrict the actions 
of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. Moreover, whenever there is trouble, the 
Soviet Union will be able to rely on this base to control the Straits of 
Malacca .. . and block the strategic route and sea transport line of the 
United, States, Japan, Australia, and other countries. Therefore, it is 
very obvious that the entry of Soviet warships into Cam Ranh Bay is an 
important step by the Soviet Union to pursue its global strategy.20 


Statements by Soviet and Vietnamese officials concerning the actual 
arrangement between the two states with respect to Cam Ranh have been 
ambiguous. Although the latter emphasize the maintenance of Vietnam’s 


18 Interviews with Souvanna Phouma and Lao Information Minister Sisana 
Sisan carried respectively by the Vientiane Domestic Service in Lao, March 27, 1979, 
in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), March 27, 1979, p. 11; and Le Figaro (Paris), 
April 4, 1979. 

19 Nhan Dan (Hanoi), May 21, 1979. 

20 Xinhua, April 12, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), April 16, 1979, 
p. Cl. j 
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independence and distinguish between port calls and a base facility, 
Soviet Vice Foreign Minister Firyubin was quoted in Japan as saying 
that the use of Cam Ranh Bay by Soviet warships was provided for under 
the Soviet-Vietnam peace and friendship treaty.24 


The Sino-Vietnam Impasse 


By 1979 relations between China and Vietnam could hardly have 
been worse. In a manner similar to the characteristics of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, basic political incompatibilities were expressed in terms of 
territorial disputes. China released memoranda discussing both land 
border and the Paracel and Spratly islands disagreements going back to 
the period of Vietnam’s 1975 victory. Beijing accussed Hanoi of reneging 
on agreements reached in 1957-1958 to accept the land boundaries be- 
tween the two states as established in the 19th century and a parallel 
1965 statement recognizing Chinese jurisdiction over the Paracel and 
Spratly Islands.?? 

Important as these territorial disputes were, however, they com- 
prised only one aspect of the overall impasse. Of equal concern has been 
the cavalier treatment meted out to the Chinese communities in both 
north and south Vietnam in violation, Beijing insists, of agreements 
reached about their Vietnamese citizenship in the 1960s. The ethnic 
Chinese issue placed China in a particularly difficult position. If it did 
not protest ill-treatment of fellow ethnics in Southeast Asia, important 
and influential communities throughout the region could be placed in 
jeopardy and the PRC’s status as a regional power would be questioned. 
On the other hand, by coming to the defense of the Overseas Chinese, 
Beijing becomes vulnerable to charges from Hanoi (echoed by Moscow) 
that it is interfering in the internal affairs of another country. This mes- 
sage is particularly effective in Southeast Asia where memories of Chi- 
nese involvement in the 1965 Indonesian communist coup attempt re- 
main fresh. 

The Vietnamese have advanced their own historical complaints, 
insisting that after Nixon’s 1972 visit to China, the PRC began to create 
obstacles to a communist victory in the South in hopes of prolonging 
the war indefinitely. Prior to that time, China kept pressuring Vietnam 
to line up with Beijing against the USSR in exchange for an open-ended 
aid commitment. When Vietnam resisted these stipulations, China threat- 
ened to terminate its assistance entirely.” 


21 These conflicting positions may be found in The Nation Review (Bangkok), 
April 29, 1979; Kyodo, May 14, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), May 15, 
1979, p. Cl; and FEER, June 15, 1979, p. 13. 

22PRC Vice Premier Li Xiannian’s talks with Vietnam Premier Pham Van 
Dong, dated June 10, 1977 and published in People’s Daily, March 22, 1979, in FBIS, 
Daily Report (Peoples Republic of China), March 22, 1979, pp. El~E8. 

23 Pham Van Dong interview carried by VNA, April 13, 1979, in FBIS, Daily 
Report (Asia/Pacific), April 16, 1979, p. K2; and Nayan Chanda, “Secrets of Former 
Friends,” FEER, June 15, 1979, pp. 38-39. i 
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Given such a high degree of mutual antagonism, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the Sino-Vietnamese bilateral talks that began in April 1979 
(serving as a kind of extension of the inconclusive summer 1978 nego- 
tiations over the exodus of Hoa from Vietnam) are more a forum for 
public polemics than a serious effort at solving the antagonists’ differ- 
ences. As the “victim” (in this case) of ageression, Vietnam has concen- 
trated on the pragmatics of separating the hostile forces and creating a 
demilitarized buffer zone along the border. Beijing, by contrast, is not 
interested in stabilizing the frontier. On the contrary, it wishes to main- 
tain the option of renewing hostilities as a form of pressure on Vietnam 
to make political concessions with respect to the future of Cambodia and 
Laos and the SRV’s relations with the USSR. China insists that Vietnam 
reaffirm its recognition of the former’s sovereignty over the Paracel and 
Spratly islands and relinquish its occupatioin of several of the latter. 
Finally, the PRC states that both sides should sign an antihegemony 
accord and agree not to station troops in other countries, join military 
alliances, or permit the use of base facilities by third parties. For good 
measure, China also demands that Vietnam take back “Vietnamese citi- 
zens forcibly driven by the Vietnamese authorities into Chinese terri- 
tory.”?4 In sum, Beijing has called for Vietnam’s total political capitu- 
lation. 

Tronically, China’s intransigence may actually please the USSR. The 
maintenance of an unstable frontier provides the Soviets with a pretext 
to step up their naval activity in the South China Sea and strengthens 
their argument for facilities at Cam Ranh Bay. Moreover, China’s insis- 
tence on maintaining military pressure along the Vietnam (and possibly 
Laotian) borders can only set back the PRC’s modernization program. 
Indeed, the current year’s reduction in industrial construction plans and 
related imports may be reasonably attributed to the costs of the Vietnam 
confrontation. Moreover, even under optimal political conditions, it 
would be an enormous task to reconcile the conflicting claims of China, 
Vietnam, the Philippines, and Taiwan over controls of the Paracel and 
Spratly islands and related marine resources. This is a particularly 
thorny issue since the Law of the Sea Conference itself has not come 
up with acceptable formulae for the division of oil and fish resources. 


The China versus Vietnam Courtship of ASEAN 


Both China and Vietnam perceive the ASEAN states as erstwhile 
regional allies against the other. China saw the potential of this relation- 
ship several years before Vietnam and began courting ASEAN as early as 
1973—a period when Hanoi still condemned the Association as an 
American stalking horse. 


24 These points are elaborated in Han Nianlong’s speech at the second session 
of Sino-Vietnamese negotiations. Xinhua, April 26, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report 
(Peoples Republic of China), April 26, 1979, E1-E10. 
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Not only does China encourage ASEAN’s political and economic 
cooperation, but it has also urged the maintenance of an American mili- 
tary presence in the ASEAN region, including U.S. bases in the Philip- 
pines. One interpretation of Beijing’s policy is that although China has 
endorsed the neutralization concept ASEAN put forth beginning in 
1971, the Chinese do not see much chance for its realization. And if there 
is going to be competitive great power activity, then the United States 
must remain a part of it; ASEAN should do its best to facilitate a con- 
tinued American presence. China has adopted a number of positions on 
specific issues related to the ASEAN area that show its overarching 
foreign policy concern to be one of restraining the Soviet Union. For ex- 
ample, support for the Malaysia-Indonesian declaration that the Straits 
of Malacca are national waters serves to complicate Moscow’s policy of 
free passage for Soviet warships (of course, it would also complicate the 
passage of American ships or, in the future, a Chinese blue water navy). 
In short, China is pursuing a balance of power policy toward Southeast 
Asia. And, given its own limited capability to contribute to the balance 
it must rely on the United States and a strong, independent ASEAN to 
hold off Soviet and Vietnamese influence. 

There is an alternate interpretation of China’s policy toward 
ASEAN: that is, as a guarantor for its neutralization. In this view China’s 
invasion of Vietnam was a demonstration of Beijing’s willingness to 
serve as guarantor to Thailand (and by implication other ASEAN coun- 
tries) against a Soviet-Vietnamese effort to upset the regional status quo. 
China may have reasoned that it had to resist Hanoi’s creation of an 
Indochina front or risk losing ASEAN’s trust, while surrendering re- 
gional initiative to Moscow and Hanoi. By resisting hegemony, China 
was contributing to ASEAN’s ZOPFAN. 

The cost incurred by Beijing in its support for ASEAN has been 
the necessity of loosening its ties to local communist parties in Thailand 
and Malaysia, which may well view China’s backing for the governments 
against which they are struggling as a sellout. If so, they may increasing- 
ly turn to Hanoi for backing. Evidence with respect to Thai insurgent 
preferences, however, does not indicate such changes are occurring. To 
the contrary, the CPT in the northeast has apparently made common 
cause with the Thai government against Vietnam.” 

According to this second interpretation of Chinese policy, Beijing 
has misgivings about a power balance in Southeast Asia because it would 
provide roles for the USSR and Indochina. And since the latter are bent 
on hegemony (that is, not committed to a balance) peaceful conditions 
could not last. 

Vietnam’s persistent belligerence toward ASEAN through 1977 
seemed to have the effect of driving at least a partial wedge between 
Thailand and three of the other four ASEAN states—the exception being 
Singapore. None seemed willing to assist Thailand with its northern and 


25 The Nation Review, July 18, 1979. 
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northeastern insurgent problems. All feared antagonizing Vietnam; and 
since none shared a border in that area with the SRV, they chose to 
view Thai security as a domestic Thai problem rather than a regional 
one. 

That reticence has been overcome over the last year as a result of 
the SRV’s invasion of Cambodia. Despite high level Vietnamese dis- 
claimers of any support for insurgencies in ASEAN, purveyed during 
visits by ‘both Premier Pham Van Dong and Deputy Foreign Minister 
Phan Hien in the fall of 1978, all ASEAN officials now openly challenge 
Vietnam’s regional behavior and express concern about the vulnerable 
Thai north and northeast where over 200,000 refugees from Laos, Viet- 
nam, and Cambodia are ensconsed, comprising both a target for attack 
from Hanoi and a potential source of renewed insurgency in Thailand. 

ASEAN leaders see the region moving into a second Cold War pit- 
ting communist states against each other and indirectly trying to drag 
noncomimunist neighbors into the fray. The new Cold War pitting 
Moscow-Hanoi against China (plus anti-Vietnam Cambodian insurgents) 
centers on Asia since detente has foreclosed Europe as a major battle- 
ground. 

‘The three most important precipitators of this new Cold War were 
the Sino-Japanese Treaty of August 1978, the Soviet-Vietnam Treaty of 
November, and the establishment of PRC-U.S. diplomatic relations in 
January 1979. In retrospect these events comprised’an almost chain re- 
action toward war. Vietnam received the green light from Moscow in 
exchange for complete political alignment, and China felt compelled to 
respond in kind. 

The Soviets have been particularly exercised at the Sino-Japanese 
connection because they fear it paves the way for a linkup between 
Japan’s technology and industrial prowess and China’s ambition to be- 
come a superpower by the turn of the century. In a shorter time frame 
they forsee a security linkage among Japan, China, and the United States 
that would serve as a counterpoise to Moscow’s own collective security 
proposals for Asia, effectively containing Soviet regional influence and 
permitting China to break out of the isolation the Russians have been 
trying to impose over the past decade. Moreover, if China successfully 
modernizes by following policies at least partially based on the importa- 
tion of capital and technology (that is, akin to ASEAN, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and South Korea), then the Soviet model for third world mod- 
ernization falls even further into disrepute. 

Additionally, Russia’s capacity to influence the ASEAN states in 
the economic arena is severely limited by its inability to provide the 
trade arid investment these states require for the creation of a modern 
market economy. Other domestic and international priorities for Mos- 
cow—particularly in the Middle East, Persian Gulf, and Africa—plus 
the fact that it is currently spending $3 million daily to subsidize Viet- 
narh and an extra $1 million for Cuba leave precious little to offer credit- 
hungry ASEAN members. 
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Vietnam's Russian alliance, then, does little to enhance its appeal 
to noncommunist Southeast Asia. In fact it appears to be diplomatically 
counterproductive since the relationship seems to invite a Russian mili- 
tary presence into the region in violation of the spirit of ZOPFAN and 
at a time when the future of America’s military commitment to the re- 
gion’s stability remains unclear.?é 

ASEAN attitudes toward the Sino-Vietnam conflict are ambivalent. 
Neither antagonist is trusted. There is concern that Laos and Cambodia 
could harbor irredentist ambitions for eastern Thai provinces. Thus, 
China’s pressure on Vietnam is welcomed as a way of diverting Hanoi 
and its clients from moving further west. On the other hand, the fifth 
column potential of overseas Chinese communities in Southeast Asia 
elicits equal concern from regional governments. Beijing’s intervention 
in Vietnam on behalf of fellow ethnics constitutes a disturbing prece- 
dent in the region. Without publicly admitting it, ASEAN preferences 
might well be the continuation of a low level conflict between Vietnam 
and the PRC. If both regional powers remain occupied with each other, 
their opportunities to act either separately or together against noncom- 
munist Southeast Asia are minimal. 

ASEAN states have coalesced in 1979 around Thailand, essentially 
agreeing to back Bangkok diplomatically and, if need be, through other 
unspecified forms of asistance in the event of a significant military chal- 
lenge from the SRV.?7 Through the summer of 1979, intelligence sources 
estimated that between 10,000 and 40,000 Vietnamese troops were in 
Kampuchea near the Thai border in the area critical to Thai security 
west of Tonle Sap (Great Lake).28 At the same time, the Vietnam- 
dominated Heng Samrin regime in Phnom Penh charged the Thais with 
re-equipping Khmer Rouge forces that had fled to Thailand and then 
reinfiltrating them into Cambodia to continue their resistance.?® 

ASEAN’s primary political concern, however, was not the fear of a 
direct military confrontation with Vietnam but rather the prospect of 
losing its neutral status in the course of the Hanoi-Beijing confronta- 
tion. Thus, the ASEAN states greeted PRC Deputy Foreign Minister 
Song Zhiguang’s offer of support for Thailand in the event of Vietna- 
mese aggression with reserve. 


ASEAN and the Boat People 
Despite efforts to remain evenhanded between China and Vietnam, 


26 See the important address by Malaysian Minister of Home Affairs Tan Sri 
Mohammad Ghazali Shafie, “The ASEAN Countries and Indochina,” delivered in 
Singapore, April 19, 1979. 

27 Author interviews in the ASEAN capitals, June-July 1979. 

28 Asiaweek, June 1, 1979, p. 10. 

29 SPK (Kampuchean Press Agency) in French, April 22, 1979, in FBIS, Daily 
Report (Asia/Pacific), April 23, 1979, p. H4. There is evidence to support these 
allegations. Thai media, for example, made no effort to hide the fact that high level 
Khmer Rouge officials were being both exfiltrated and infiltrated from Kampuchea 
to Thailand via Thai military transportation. See The Nation, June 24, 1979. 
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the ASEAN states were inexorably turned against Hanoi by the vast 
upsurge in both land and boat refugees from Indochina in the spring and 
summer of 1979. ASEAN leaders are exercised by Vietnam’s refugees on 
several counts: (1) they are seen as economic burdens (particularly to 
Malaysia and Thailand where most have Janded) who, if given preferen- 
tial treatment, will create resentment among the poorer elements of the 
host country’s own population; (2) because the majority are ethnic Chi- 
nese, Malaysians fear the prospect of an upset to their communal balance 
in a society where anti-Chinese sentiments are always close to the political 
surface; (3) and there is some concern, especially in Thailand, that the 
refugees include a number of Hanoi agents who will make contact with 
communist subversive movements already active inside the country. 

Therefore, at the 12th ASEAN Foreign Minister meeting in Bali 
at the end of June 1979, a tough communique was issued holding Viet- 
nam responsible for the refugee exodus and its destabilizing effects on 
ASEAN. The communique also specifically identified Vietnam as the 
invader of Cambodia for the first time in an ASEAN document and 
called upon Hanoi to withdraw its forces from both the Thai border and 
all of Cambodia, and to honor the Iatter’s right of self-determination.9° 

Soon after the Bali conference, Imelda Marcos, the wife of the 
Philippine president, visited Beijing where she was told by Deng Xiao- 
ping that China would also aid the Philippines if its security was 
threatened. Vice Premier Li Xiannian urged the ASEAN countries to 
“bolster their defense capabilities and defend the security of their region 
against hegemonist aggression and expansion.”*! In short, Beijing was 
underlining the congruence of PRC and ASEAN policies toward Viet- 
nam. 


The Crux of the Southeast Asian Conflict: Cambodia's Future 


The key to any possible loosening of Southeast Asia’s polar politics 
may be found in Cambodia’s future regime and its orientation vis-a-vis 
Hanoi and Beijing. China lost political “face” as a result of its inability 
to protect the Pol Pot regime against the Vietnamese invasion. In fact 
the PRC’s weak military position in the conflict was manifest as early as 
December 1977 when Vietnamese forces succeeded in occupying both the 
Fishhook (Mimot-Krek) and Parrot’s Beak (Svay Rieng) regions with 
no effective Khmer Rouge counter. This weakness was in sharp contrast 
to large-scale Soviet deliveries of tanks, aircraft, and munitions to Viet- 
nam in the six months prior to Vietnam’s final assault. Hanoi’s creation 
of a fig leaf Kampuchean United Front for National Salvation (KUFNS) 
less than a month before the invasion seemed only to underline Beijing’s 
impotence further. It is this loss of face that at least partially accounts 


$ 30 Antara (Jakarta), July 2, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), July 6, 
1979, pp. A1-A4. 

31 Kyodo, July 13, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia ala July 13, 1979, p. Pl; 
and Xinhua, July 6, 1979, in ibid., July 9, 1979, p. E 
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for the PRC’s bitter opposition to the incumbent Heng Samrin regime. ' 

On a strategic level, of course, the PRC believes that the substitution 
of a Vietnam puppet for a Chinese ally in Cambodia®? has led to an un- 
acceptable shift in regional political alignments to the benefit of the 
USSR. Chinese officials argue that Vietnam has now created its Indo- 
china Federation and linked it to Moscow’s Asian Collective Security 
system: 


As we all know, the Soviet Union has signed a so-called “treaty” of 
friendship and cooperation with Vietnam; and Vietnam has signed sep- 
arate treaties with the Kampuchea puppet clique and Laos. These, 
coupled with the Laos-Kampuchea joint statement and the cooperation 
protocal signed by Vietnam, Laos, and the Kampuchea puppet clique, 
have enabled the Soviet-Union to “complete the formation of a three- 
nation cooperation system” through Vietnam, which is to become a 
component part of the “Asian security system."’33 


To date China has responded to these developments by transporting 
whatever material it can through the southern Thai jungles and the 
islands off the Cambodian coast to Khmer Rouge guerrillas located in 
the Elephant mountains southwest of Phnom Penh. Chinese advisors to 
what remains of the Khmer Rouge army (perhaps 15,000, compared to 
over 100,000 Vietnamese forces still in Cambodia) have apparently re- 
organized the small army into guerrilla units that concentrate their 
attacks on supply lines and isolated Vietnamese command posts. China 
has also urged the creation of a broad united front against the Vietna- 
mese occupation that would expand the narrow Khmer Rouge base in 
order to fight a more popular anti-Vietnam war. Thus, China is not 
averse to bringing together its former Cambodian enemies—Lon Nol 
and the Khmer Serei—with its more recent defeated ally, the Khmer 
Rouge, to create a new more nationally based organization. 

Vietnamese officials have displayed scant interest in the prospect of 
an international conference on Cambodia’s future. Although one Polit- 
buro member, Nguyen Van Linh, announced in Tokyo that Vietnam 
would withdraw its troops from Cambodia when China ceased support- 
ing Pol Pot, there has been no apparent followup to the offer.25 And 
Nguyen Co Thach, Vietnam’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stated: “There is nothing to discuss as far as Kampuchea’s internal situ- 
ation is concerned.”36 

There are some reports of a Hanoi-directed depopulation of the 


32 It is more accurate to depict the Pol Pot government as a Chinese ally than a 
puppet. The PRC tried to moderate Pol Pot’s internal politics with no success during 
its three and one-half year tenure. Beijing was aware of Pol Pot’s negative interna- 
tional image and reprehensible domestic politics; and Chinese officials privately 
expressed exasperation over them. 

33 Peoples Daily, May 3, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Peoples Republic of 
China), May 9, 1979, p. C2. 

84 Nayan Chanda, “Cambodia: Fifteen Days that Shook Asia,” FEER, January 
19, 1979, pp. 10-13; Xinhua, February 15, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Peoples Re- 
public of China), February 16, 1979, pp. A6-A7. 

35 FEER, May 25, 1979, p. 5. 

86 Interview in Asiaweek, June 15, 1979, pp. 10-11. 
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rich rice growing areas of eastern Cambodia and a colonization of the 
Parrot’s Beak region by Vietnamese—who will grow rice for Vietnam. 
Moreover, the large number of ethnic Chinese who have been forced out 
of Cambodia in recent months exacerbates the fear that with the exodus 
of those who have formed the commercial and administrative classes, 
Vietnamese will move into these elite positions.87 There are even some 
signs of disaffection between the Cambodian Heng Samrin forces and 
their Vietnamese overlords, with reports of firefights between the two 
groups.38 

At the Bali meeting of ASEAN Foreign Ministries with their West- 
ern and Japanese counterparts in July 1979, U.S. Secretary of State 
Vance indicated that Washington would be interested in seeing whether 
Prince Sihanouk, who left his Chinese exile for the more politically 
neutral location of Pyongyang, could be a compromise leader of a new 
Cambodian government.®® Sihanouk himself has appealed for an inter- 
national conference to decide Cambodia’s future.4° Spokesmen for the 
Khmer Rouge guerrillas have indicated Sihanouk’s acceptability, if he 
can succeed in getting the Vietnamese to leave the country.*1 Sihanouk 
argues that the continuation of the status quo will only further bleed all 
participants. The Khmer Rouge will be able to maintain a low level in- 
surgency, tying down thousands of Vietnamese troops and keeping Cam- 
bodia in the position of international mendicant and a continual drain 
on Vietnam’s limited resources. By contrast, if the Prince returns to the 
helm, Kampuchea will be given international recognition and the 
amount of foreign aid necessary to stave off famine and rebuild the 
economy. The price to Vietnam would be the creation of a regime non- 
aligned between Hanoi and Beijing. But, Sihanouk contends, that would 
be a small cost compared to such gains as improved relations with 
ASEAN and the West—the latter particularly opening doors to the kind 
of assistance Vietnam requires to reconstruct its economy.*” 

Sihanouk seems to be establishing further distance between himself 
and Beijing in order to enhance his credibility. In an interview with 
Newsweek, he called on the United Nations to install a peace force in 
Cambodia to stop both Chinese and Vietnamese aid to the rival factions 
destroying the country.43 Although such an appeal is clearly unaccept- 
able to both Hanoi and Moscow, its real purpose may be to demonstrate 
the Prince’s willingness to forsake his dependence on Beijing, thereby 


37 AFP (Hong Kong), June 30, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), July 2, 
oo p. J7; Richard Nations, “The Reality of Repatriation,” FEER, June 29, 1979, 
p. 23. : 

38 “Phnom Penh and Hanoi Troops Clash,” New Siraits Times (Kuala Lumpur), 
July 4, 1979. 

39 Barry Wain, “U.S. Seeks Alternative to Cambodian Regime,” Asian Wall 
Street Journal, July 5, 1979. 

40 Le Monde (Paris), March 21, 1979. 

41 Henry Kamm, “Aide Says Pol Pot Regime is Ready to Join Old Foes Against 
Vietnam,” New York Times, June 1, 1979; John Sharkey, “Sihanouk Acceptable to 
Rebels,” Honolulu Advertiser, June 7, 1979. 


42 Sihanouk’s-point of view may be found in Nayan Chanda, “Sihanouk: Give Me . 
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43 Newsweek, July 23, 1979, p. 5. 
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enhancing his credentials as leader of a successor government in Cam- 
bodia. 

In September the Prince announced from Pyongyang that a new 
neutral national front would be established at a conference of Cam- 
bodian refugees and expatriates to be held in Brussels in October. He 
would head the front that would be independent of both the Beijing- 
backed Pol Pot guerrillas and the Hanoi-supported Heng Samrin gov- 
ernment. The front will seek to establish a new government for Cam- 
bodia with international guarantees for the country’s neutrality. It 
proposes to restore parliamentary democracy and promote peaceful 
cooperation with “all nations including the Soviet Union, China, and 
Vietnam.”44 In effect, Sihanuok’s proposal constitutes a rejection of 
Khieu Samphan’s offer made at the nonaligned conference in Havana 
that the Prince assume the leadership of an anti-Vietnam united front 
organized by the Khmer Rouge.*® Within a week, however, the Prince 
decided to back away even from the Brussels conference. He apparently 
resented allegations by its organizers that he had not truly suffered under 
Pol Pot and as a member of the royal family would have no place in a 
republican form of government.4é 

Executing a neat sidestep, the Prince realized his original plan by 
holding a conference in Pyongyang from September 23 to 27 which in- 
augurated a Confederation of Nationalist Khmers led by himself and 
including former officials of the Lon Nol government. The Confedera- 
tion called for an international conference on Cambodia, echoing 
ASEAN’s appeal. Sihanouk was not sanguine about the prospects for 
convening such a meeting but claimed that if no peaceful solution could 
be achieved some 3,000 to 5,000 Khmer Serei and Sihanoukist forces. 
would continue to resist the Vietnamese occupation from western Cam- 
bodian redoubts.47 

Prospects for the realization of Sihanouk’s hopes (echoed by the 
ASEAN states, the West, Japan, and probably China) depend on whether 
Vietnam and the USSR believe they can maintain Hanoi’s regional dom- 
inance without a Cambodian client. If they concur, then, both the 
human and financial costs of maintaining a colonial government in 
Kampuchea will be terminated; and all Southeast Asia can once more 
direct its energies to economic growth. But it will not be an easy decision 
for the SRV to exchange its Indochinese position and malleable satellite 
in Phnom Penh for the uncertainties of the outspoken, independent, and 
ever-resilient Cambodian prince. 


44 Kyodo (Tokyo), September 10, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), 
September 10, 1979, p. HI. 

45 Flora Lewis, “Aide of Ousted Cambodian Regime Urges a New Front to Fight 
Hanoi,” New York Times, September 3, 1979. 

46 AFP (Hong Kong), September 19, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), 
September 19, 1979, p. H1. 

47 AFP (Hong Kong), October 5 and 6, 1979, in FBIS, Daily Report (Asia/Pacific), 
October 9, 1979, p. H7 and H10. 
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JAPAN AND SOUTHEAST ASIA: 
CONTINUITY AMIDST CHANGE 


Donald C. Hellmann 


JAPANESE FOREIGN POLICY is like a bamboo thicket: full 
and attractive in appearance, resilient in all kinds of weather, but lack- 
ing in real substance and crowding out all around it that are reached by 
its roots. Over the past three decades the Japanese bamboo has flour- 
ished in the international climate of Southeast Asia.1 Whether it can 
continue to thrive in its present form or whether a new species of Jap- 
anese policy will develop is not clear. Ultimately this will depend on 
two factors, the international environment (global as well as regional) 
and the drift of Japanese politics—and both are in the midst of funda- 
mental change. 

The ambivalence that has characterized Japanese relations with 
Southeast Asia during the postwar period remains a significant feature 
of the current scene. On the one hand, legacies from World War II, 
geographical proximity, and mutual economic interests have given this 
region a special place in Japanese policy. Indeed since the late 1960s 
Japan has been the preeminent international economic force in the 
region and Japanese prime ministers visit Southeast Asia with some 
regularity to demonstrate the importance it holds for their country. On 
the other hand, the primary concerns of Japan’s foreign policy have 
been relations with the great powers (especially the United States) and 
establishing an accepted and leading place in the global economic or- 
der. Over the last decade these aims have been supplemented by a con- 
cern for access to oil, relations with China, the security of Northeast 
Asia, and, somewhat belatedly, with the so-called North-South problem. 
Southeast Asia has not been accorded the kind of priority consideration 


1 Southeast Asia here refers to Indonesia, the Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Burma, Brunei, Hong Kong, and Taiwan. 
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by Japan that has been given to a number of other issues, notwithstand- 
ing such features as the 1977 Fukuda Doctrine setting forth a fresh ap- 
proach to the region. Accordingly, any move by Japan to play an ex- 
panded economic and political role will constitute a major shift in 
policy priorities. Before turning to recent developments, it is useful to 
note that there are two dimensions in Japan’s relations with Southeast 
Asia. The dimension that is given most attention is that associated with 
the various policies explicitly devised by Tokyo, often in concert with 
other governments, regarding regional political and economic matters. 
The second and most important dimension is the pattern of economic 
relations and informal lines of communication that have developed be- 
tween the Japanese and Southeast Asian nations. This web of connec- 
tions has been woven bit by bit without a comprehensive plan largely 
by Japanese businessmen and individuals involved in the many multi- 
lateral and bilateral institutions and programs that crisscross the region. 
To be sure, these two dimensions overlap and compliment one another, 
but it is important to distinguish them to underscore that the extensive 
involvement of Japan in the region has grown up not so much by cal- 
culation as through the momentum of Japan’s spectacular economic 
growth, the salutary and unique international conditions created by 
America’s extensive commitments during the 1950s and 1960s to contain 
communism in Asia, and the entanglements flowing from Japan’s past 
and current status as an Asian nation. Japanese involvement with South- 
east Asia not only vastly exceeds the bounds of its explicit policies, but 
has come about not so much by policy initiatives as by the drift of in- 
ternational events. It is essential to appreciate these facts in evaluating 
the recent efforts by Japan to devise new policies, which seek to keep 
Tokyo aloof from regional conflicts while extending Japanese economic 
and diplomatic influence. 


Economic Relations 


The magnitude and scope of Japanese economic preeminence is the 
most widely noted feature of their relations with Southeast Asia and it 
has been the basis for controversy as well as cooperation. A look at the 
history and current status of Japanese trade, aid and investment is in- 
structive because it provides an understanding of the foundation on 
which Tokyo’s foreign policy must build and challenges some wide- 
spread assumptions about the nature of this relationship. 

Despite substantial evidence to the contrary, there is a widespread 
belief that the Southeast Asian component of Japan’s international eco- 
nomic activities is not truly significant in view of the size and global reach 
of the Japanese economy. This is not true even when viewed simply in 
aggregate terms, for in 1978 trade with Southeast Asia amounted to 
$29.5 billion, which constituted approximately 16.5% of the nation’s 
total trade. This is about 80% of the total U.S.-Japan trade and almost 
double the amount of Japanese trade with the European Economic 
Community. Moreover, the proportion of Japan’s trade with Southeast 
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Asia has remained remarkably stable since 1960, when it was roughly 
17%. Such constancy in the face of Japan’s astounding growth (approx: 
imately a thirty-fold increase in trade), persistent political upheaval in 
the region, the rapid growth of many Southeast Asian nations, and the 
problems attendant with the oil crisis in the 1970s, is impressive testi- 
mony to the importance of the Southeast Asian economy for Tokyo. 
Those countries in the region with which the Japanese currently run 
substantial trade deficits (see Table 1)—Indonesia, Malaysia, and Brunei 


TABLE 1: Japan—Southeast Asian Trade 1978 (Millions of U.S. $) 





Rank of Japan 

Trade in Other Nations 
Exports Imports Total Balance Total Trade 
Brunei 51 1403 1454 — 1352 1 
Burma 232 51 283 181 1 
Hong Kong 3112 501 3613 2611 2 
Indonesia 2114 5284 7398 —3170 1 
Malaysia 1168 1911 3079 — 743 1 
Philippines 1559 1066 2625 493 1 
Singapore 2345 878 3223 1467 1 
Taiwan 3615 1764 4379 1851 2 
Thailand 1541 849 2390 682 I 
Vietnam 218 51 269 167 1 
Total 15,737 18,758 29,495 +1,979 


SOURCE: International Monetary Fund, Direction of Trade Yearbook 1979. 





—now provide slightly more than 18% of Japan’s oil and substantial 
quantities of other critical raw materials such as non-ferrous metals, ore, 
and timber.? The momentum of past patterns of trade, expanding mar- 
kets, and the availability of essential resources insure that Southeast 
Asia as a whole will hold an important place in Japanese trade. 
Bilateral trade patterns between Southeast Asian countries and 
Japan bear evidence to the regional trade dominance of Tokyo. For more 
than a decade and a half Japan has been the first or second leading trad- 
ing partner of every country in the region and, as seen in Table 1, this 
situation persisted in 1978, The trade deficit with resource exporting 
nations is more than balanced by trade surpluses with Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taiwan, and Thailand that together amounted to $6.6 bil- 
lion (out of total trade of $13.9 billion). This enormous imbalance has 
been chronic for more than a decade and regularly provokes requests 
that Japan open its domestic market to the manufactured goods of these 
countries. Japan’s continuing reluctance to respond to these requests 
(which is likely to continue in view of the pressures on Tokyo to gener- 
ate trade surpluses to pay for oil and raw materials) will insure that the 
tension manifested during Prime Minister Tanaka’s 1974 visit to South- 
east Asia will persist. Accordingly, the size of the trade dependence of 
nations in the region on Japan, the critica] nature of the raw material 


2The Philippines also supplies substantial raw materials to Tokyo. 
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imports to the Japanese economy, and the continuation of substantial 
bilateral trade imbalances, all have taken on proportions that transcend 
simply commercial relations. Together they make some sort of Japanese 
political involvement in the international problems of Southeast Asia 
increasingly probable and lie behind the cautious efforts in 1977 by 
Prime Minister Fukuda to define Japan’s policy toward the region more 
broadly. 

Japan’s foreign aid program has two distinctive features: (1) the 
extraordinary extent to which it has been in the form of loans and “tied 
aid” rather than outright grants; and (2) the degree to which it is con- 
centrated in Asia generally and Southeast Asia in particular. During the 
1950s and 1960s, Japan distributed some $1.2 billion in reparations set- 
tlements and development grants to the Southeast Asian nations it had 
occupied during World War II. These grants, paid in Japanese goods 
and services, were designed to help erase the legacies of the war, but 
they also served to stimulate the domestic economy and gave Japan 
entry into markets that were on the brink of rapid growth. After repar- 
ations, a modest program in technical assistance, educational exchange, 
and grant aid has steadily expanded, but it remains extremely modest 
in view of the resources at Japan’s disposal. In fact, the overall level of 
Japanese Official Development Aid (loans as well as grants concerned 
with the development) has remained among the lowest of all industrial- 
ized societies at roughly two tenths of one percent of GNP. 

Seventy-five percent of Japanese economic cooperation and aid has 
essentially involved expanded credits for commercial purposes, mainly 
in the East Asian region.* The trend toward expanded Japanese aid in 
the 1970s more than anything reflects increased economic activities with 
developing nations. Loans emanate from three basic sources: (1) the 
Import-Export Bank of Japan, supervised by the Ministry of Finance 
and explicitly committed to promote Japanese international commerce; 
(2) the Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund, under the direction of 
the Economic Planning Agency and concerned increasingly with inter- 
governmental] loans (especially for Indonesia and South Korea) on terms 
somewhat easier than the Bank; and (3) private commercial banks. 
Despite repeated pledges by Japanese prime ministers to expand truly 
“developmental aid,” given the momentum of Japan’s trade expansion 
and the fact that two of the three instruments for loans are designed to 
promote Japan’s commercial well-being (while the third is primarily 
concerned with loans to Asian countries having special relations with 
Tokyo), it is hard to see how the pattern of the past will be drastically 
altered. The direction and scope of Japanese aid will be shaped largely 
by economic market forces and there will be a bias toward the develop- 
ing states of Southeast (and East) Asia, which have always received well 
over 50%4 


3 Under the OECD criteria any long term loan to a developing nation is clas- 
sified as aid. 

4The figures for this paragraph were taken mainly from Bank of Japan, Keizai 
Tokei Nenpé (Economic Statistics Annual) 1977. 
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Japan began major overseas investment in the early 1970s and to a 
surprising extent these investments have been directed toward the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. Indeed, at the end of 1977, of the $22.2 billion 
total direct investments, $5.6 billion (25.4%) were concentrated in the 
region.® This figure slightly exceeded total Japanese investments in the 
U.S. and constituted the largest regional concentration. Even more note- 
worthy is the proportion of investments made in Southeast Asia in re- 
cent years. Of the $5.6 billion total, some $4 billion has been invested 
since 1973, a figure that undoubtedly contributed to the fact that this 
region was the fastest growing part of the global economy outside of 
selected oil producing states. It should also be noted that these aggre- 
gate figures probably understate the real extent of Japanese investment 
influence because restrictive investment laws in Southeast Asian coun- 
tries and Japanese prudence lead to business relationships in which the 
nominal and actual control differ significantly. Japan has been the 
leader of the international consortium supplying annual aid to Indo- 
nesia and this has encouraged substantial investment. Indeed, at the 
end of 1977, Japanese investments in Indonesia had reached $3.1 billion, 
more than 50% of the Southeast Asian total and more than Japan had 
invested in Europe. 

By the late 1960s, Japan was the leading investor, aid donor (ex- 
cepting the special case of Vietnam), and trading partner of Southeast 
Asia and this preeminent position was extended even further in the 
decade of the 1970s. Moreover, the web of economic ties established 
through Japan’s bilateral relations with the individual countries in the 
region have been further strengthened by the expanded activities of 
various regional organizations (e.g., the Asian Development Bank, the 
Asian Productivity Organization, and meetings of the economic minis- 
ters of most noncommunist countries.) This regional pattern of eco- 
nomic involvement, developed at the same time as Japan’s global reach, 
has historical and psychological overlays that give it a special place in 
Japanese foreign policy—~in the eyes of the Southeast Asian leaders as 
well as the political elite in Tokyo. The most unusual feature of this 
relationship is the degree to which the Japanese have avoided any real 
involvement in the political conflicts that continue to beset the region. 
Whether the Japanese “bamboo” can continue to flourish in Southeast 
Asia without the nourishment of an expanded and responsible political 
nutriment from Tokyo or the protective strategic shelter from the U.S. 
remains unanswered. 


Japan, Southeast Asia, and International Politics 


For more than 20 years Japan was able to separate politics from 
economics and to avoid direct participation in the turmoil of Southeast 
Asian international conflict, primarily because the United States chose 


5 The statistics for this paragraph are found in the Toyo Keizai Tokei Nenkan 
(Far Eastern Economic Statistics Yearbook) 1980. 
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to project its power into the region in ways that left little latitude for 
Japanese action. Moreover, this American policy greatly facilitated the 
extension of Japanese economic power by absolving them of the ma- 
terial and political costs of engagement in Realpolitik and providing an 
ideal environment for Japan’s economic foreign policy. Accordingly, the 
American debacle in Vietnam, the withering away of the Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization, and the inevitable drift in American policy away 
from interest in the area created a radically new international context 
for Japanese policy in the mid-1970s. Japan, absorbed in the travails of 
the OPEC-induced recession, concerned over security problems in North- 
east Asia, and bemused by the promise of the China market, continued 
to skirt the international politics of Southeast Asia. Diplomatic rela- 
tions were opened with Hanoi and a modest aid program was initiated, 
but the political dimension of Japan’s policy toward Southeast Asia con- 
tinued to be derivative from the actions of the great powers. The actions 
of the U.S., the Soviet Union, China, and Japan during the past two 
years have presented Tokyo with difficult challenges—yet to be met. 

The immediate cause for the reentry of great power politics into 
Southeast Asia was a diplomatic move by Japan, the conclusion of the 
Japan-China Treaty of Friendship and Amity in August 1978. Moscow 
bitterly criticized this as an “anti-Soviet alliance” and in November 
signed a treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with Vietnam containing 
a consultation clause which made it a quasi-military alliance. Peking in 
turn broadened its contact with the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia and, 
in a surprise move, normalized relations with the United States on De- 
cember 15. Shortly thereafter, Vietnam (with the Soviet treaty in the 
background) invaded Cambodia and quickly established control over 
most of the country. Slightly over a month later (and immediately after 
Deng Xiaoping had visited the U.S. and Japan), China invaded Viet- 
nam in a “punitive action.” This war ended inconclusively, but the 
Soviet presence in Vietnam remained a new reality and the tangle of 
great power manuevers made dubious a widely shared judgment that 
“it will be a long time before the outcome of regional tensions and strug- 
gles again have a serious effect on global politics.”6 This can be illus- 
trated by a look at the effect of these events on the positions of the 
United States and Japan in Southeast Asia. 

Neither Washington nor Tokyo acted in this instance nor suffered 
any short term costs for their inaction, but their immobility raised basic 
questions about the long term strategic roles of both nations in the 
region. From the perspective of Tokyo, the military actions in Indo- 
china showed that power politics would persist in Southeast Asia and 
that the United States would be a passive observer. This was surely ex- 
pected after Vietnam, but in the wake of American recognition of China 
(seemingly as a counterpoise to Russia) on the eve of the invasion of 


6 Earl C. Ravenal, “The New Strategic Balance in Asia,” Asia Pacific Communi- 
ty, 2 (Fall 1978), p. 104. 
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Vietnam, the weak U.S. response to the Soviet military buildup in the 
Pacific, and the on-again off-again troop withdrawal from Korea, doubts 
were raised about both the intent and capacity of the United States to 
play any sort of effective strategic role in the region. If the U.S. has 
effectively withdrawn from the international politics of Southeast Asia, 
then a new formula for Japanese policy is required in keeping with their 
extensive and growing pattern of involvement in the region. 

Japan’s response to the turbulent events in Indochina was consistent 
with its past record—ambiguous policy statements and passive reaction 
to conflicting international pressures. However, in the current regional 
context this approach did not prove to be fully adequate, particularly 
in view of a number of official statements proclaiming a more positive 
international political role for the nation. After the China Friendship 
Treaty, Prime Minister Fukuda announced that Japan would pursue 
“omnidirectional peace diplomacy.” The latitude allowed by the ex- 
treme ambiguity of this concept became evident when the turmoil in 
Indochina erupted. After suggesting that they might curtail aid to 
Hanoi following the fall of Phnom Penh, the Japanese backed off un- 
der pressure from the Soviet Union. Prime Minister Ohira then re- 
sisted Chinese pressure to give implicit acceptance to their invasion of 
Vietnam, but subsequently he refused to denounce the invasion clearly 
(which even the U.S. did during the honeymoon period of normaliza- 
tion with Peking).7 This ambiguity and vacillation by Japan, even on 
the rhetorical level, stood in sharp contrast to the reactions of the 
ASEAN nations to these military incursions and raised doubts about 
the capacity of Japan to play any sort of political role in Southeast Asia 
beyond a narrow concern for Japanese national interests. The question 
of Japanese credibility arose not simply because of the gap between 
their performance and Southeast Asian realities, but also because of the 
gap between a range of Japanese policies toward the region and fresh 
foreign policy goals articulated by Tokyo. The new setting in Southeast 
Asia heightened the dilemmas faced because Japan is both a major re- 
gional actor and a global power. 


Japanese Policy: The Fukuda Doctrine and After 


In August 1977, Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda attended a sum- 
mit meeting of ASEAN, visited the five member states plus Burma, and 
set forth a set of goals of Japan’s policy toward Southeast Asia. What 
has come to be called the Fukuda Doctrine had four major points: (1) 
Japan will not become a military power; (2) Japan will promote “heart- 
to-heart” understanding with ASEAN nations in all fields; (3) Japan 
will cooperate with ASEAN as an “equal partner” while working for 


7 Concerning the specific Japanese response to the most recent wars in Indochina 
see Tadae Takubo, “Japan’s Response to Changing Southeast Asia,” Asia Pacific 
Community, 4 (Spring—Early Summer, 1979), pp. 29-31. 
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stable relations with the Indochinese nations; (4) Japan will double aid 
in five years, while increasing imports from and investment in Southeast 
Asian nations. Specifically, one billion dollars was pledged as Joans for 
regional projects. This action and other cautious official statements in- 
dicating the intent of Japan to adopt a more positive diplomacy led 
many to conclude “that the long period of postwar dependence on the 
United States, and Japan’s corollary ‘low posture’ in international affairs 
have come to an end.”8 That this judgment on the reemergence of 
Japan internationally (only the most recent of many over the past dec- 
ade) was at least premature quickly became evident in specific actions 
toward Southeast Asia, especially with regard to Vietnam. 

Moreover, on closer inspection the Fukuda Doctrine was little more 
than a restatement of themes central to past Japanese policy. The denial 
of a military component in Japanese foreign policy has been made reg- 
ularly as atonement for the legacies of World War II, although in view 
of the violence and war which have wracked all Southeast Asian nations 
over the past three decades, popular fears of the rebirth of imperial 
Japan undoubtedly have faded somewhat. Indeed, in the current re- 
gional context, the explicit and unqualified denial by Japan of any 
military role can be seen as an attempt to assert the persistence of an 
anomalous policy by the area’s dominant economic power. The promise 
of a one billion dollar loan (presumably tied to the purchase of Jap- 
anese goods and services) and greater investments is in keeping with the 
past pattern of economic relations, and is little more than promising 
that Japan’s self-interest will be pursued. 

The promise to promote “heart-to-heart” understanding (an echo 
of similar statements following Prime Minister Tanaka’s 1974 trip, 
which was marred by anti-Japanese demonstrations) and the pledge to 
work as “partners” with ASEAN regarding Indochina were tested by 
the crisis of Vietnamese refugees that exploded in 1978. It is difficult to 
imagine a situation in which a humanitarian foreign policy would have 
been more appropriate. The appalling human tragedy of the hundreds 
cf thousands of refugees fleeing starvation and political persecution on 
boats in the open sea or by land to hopelessly overcrowded camps in 
Thailand has few equals in modern history. Moreover, for the ASEAN 
nations, the large Chinese component of the refugees raised political 
and ethnic tensions in places like Indonesia and Malaysia, because of 
latent anti-Chinese sentiment in large sectors of these societies. The op- 
portunity to play a political as well as moral role was open to Japanese 
policy, but again Tokyo vacillated and equivocated. 

Japan was slow to respond to the issue and showed surprising 
rigidity. While the United States and other industrialized countries 
moved to accept as special immigrants large numbers of refugees (e.g., 
in June 1979, the U.S. doubled its monthly quota to 14,000), the Jap- 
anese simply refused to make a meaningful gesture in this regard. In 


8 Bernard K. Gordon, “Japan, the United States and Southeast Asia,” Foreign 
Affairs, 56:3 (April 1978), p. 579. 
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mid-1979, they raised their total quota to 500, but in fact had admitted 
only seventeen Vietnamese as permanent residents! In response to a 
chorus of international criticism, the prime minister and foreign min- 
ister of Japan made statements on the extreme difficulty of any foreigner 
to be assimilated into Japanese society. As the refugee’ crisis worsened, 
all European nations having relations with Hanoi terminated whatever 
aid they were extending and transferred the funds to aid the plight of 
refugees and in protest of “the brutal and extortionist” policies of the 
Vietnamese government. Again, the Japanese demurred and continued 
to supply approximately $65 million in aid on the grounds that it fa- 
cilitated communication with Hanoi and aided in preventing Vietnam 
from drifting further into the arms of the Soviet Union.® However 
plausible, this policy does not easily fit into the Fukuda Doctrine. 

Responding to increased international pressure (particularly from 
the United States), at the June 1979 Tokyo summit Japanese Foreign 
Minister Sonoda announced that his country would greatly increase 
their financial contribution to the resettlement of refugees by absorbing 
one half of the 1979 Indochina budget of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, which will amount to at least $50 million 
and possibly $100 million. Foreign Minister Sonoda also promised at 
the ASEAN meeting in Bali, Indonesia, that Japan would underwrite 
half of a planned refugee relocation center in Indonesia expected to 
cost $13 million.19 These contributions are substantial, but the policies 
of Tokyo throughout the refugee incident have done little to meet the 
charge that Japanese foreign policy toward Southeast Asia is rooted in 
“short term self interest calculations,” not in a broader vision.1+ 

At the same Bali conference, Japan proposed a “Pacific Basin Co- 
operation Project” designed to promote trade and economic cooperation 
on a multilateral basis. This proposal is worth mention because it does 
have strong support from Prime Minister Ohira and the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry and because it is a concrete effort to give direction to 
Japanese policy regarding Southeast Asia. It is thoroughly internation- 
alist in concept, builds on existing institutions in promoting cooper- 
ation among noncommunist nations in Asia and the Pacific, and is fully 
consistent with Japan’s economic diplomacy of the past quarter of a 
century.!2 As a blueprint for future foreign policy, it self-consciously 
avoids political considerations and the uncertainties of the new inter- 
national situation in the region. Like the response to the refugee prob- 
lem, this plan stands not as a fresh approach to Japanese foreign policy 
but as an extension of the past. 


9 Japan Times Weekly, July 14, 1979. 

10 The details of the latest Japanese offer are discussed in the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, July 13, 1979, pp. 24-26. 

11 See Thomas Pepper, “Japan’s Asian Policy,” Pacific Community, 9:3 (April 
1978), pp. 316-326. 

12 This paragraph is based on “The Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept: Interim 
Report of the Pacific Basin Cooperation Study Group” (mimeo.), 17 pp. The Study 
Group is chaired by Saburo Okita, now the foreign minister, and serves as a private 
consultative council to the prime minister. 
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Japanese Domesiic Politics and Southeast Asia 


Two features of Japanese domestic politics inhibit bold changes 
from the past and even the flexibility required to deal in an ad hoc 
fashion with major political issues. First, Southeast Asia does not hold 
a prominent place either in the populace generally or among the po- 
litically articulate. Most public opinion polls show enormous ignorance 
regarding even the names of the countries in the region and news in 
the media about Southeast Asia is sporadic and rare.1? This weak pop- 
ular image at the very least inhibits sudden bold initiatives by the gov- 
ernment no matter how compelling the international realities. Similar- 
ly, the foreign policy issues that have been central to election, parlia- 
mentary, and partisan debates have concerned relations with the United 
States, China, and the Soviet Union and the general question of re- 
armament. Southeast Asia has received little prominence in the public 
debate on foreign policy and this places short term limits on the priority 
that it can be accorded in policy. 

The Japanese foreign policy-making process is notoriously slow and 
immobilist regarding all major issues and today this problem is greatly 
aggravated by a serious crisis within the ruling conservative party. The 
Liberal-Democratic Party, which has held over since the end of the oc- 
cupation, is wracked by internal factional divisions that in November 
1979 effectively caused it to split. These divisions come in the wake of 
a series of scandals implicating party leaders, a prolonged decline in 
popular support, and the passing of the older generation of leaders 
whose presence gave cohesion to the internal fragmentation. A badly. 
weakened conservative party or conservative coalition cannot be ex- 
pected to take initiatives regarding any major foreign policy issues, far 
less those regarding Southeast Asia. A coalition of opposition parties 
would be even more immobilized. Accordingly, to the extent that policy 
toward Southeast Asia acquires salience within Japan, it will be de- 
rivative from policies toward the United States, China, and/or the 
Soviet Union. Only if the country was plunged into a severe economic 
or political crisis that led to a radical reorientation of Japan’s interna- 
tional role (e.g., rearmament or a nationalist movement) can a truly 
significant change in regional policy be expected. 

The continuity in Japan’s policy toward Southeast Asia and the 
world is striking. Any change in that policy is likely to be forced by 
international events rather than initiatives from Tokyo, but it is clear 
that the adaptive capacities of the Japanese bamboo will be severely 
tested by the new regional environment in which it must live. 


13 Akira Yamamoto, “Nihonjin no Gaikoku Imeiji—Hodoryo no yoru Eikyo no 
Mondai,” (Japanese Images of Foreign Countries—the Problem of the Influence of 
News Volume), Kokusai Koryu, 18 (Summer 1979), pp. 27-38. 
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With the support of its ASEAN partners and China and Japan, Manila 
concluded on January 7 (the day Phnom Penh fell) an arrangement with 
Washington for the continued use of American military installations on 
Philippine soil—Clark Air Base, the headquarters of the 13th Air Force, 
and the Subic Bay Naval complex, home port of the Seventh Fleet. 
Indonesia, whose heartland is farthest away from Indochina, is, never- 
theless, strongly anti-Communist in outlook and particularly opposes 
the extension of Communist influence under any guise in the region 
where it has special interests. 

Military developments in Indochina have long influenced ASEAN, 
which was created in 1967 against a background of the Second Indochi- 
nese War though not specifically because of it. The greatest single impe- 
tus to ASEAN came with the fall of South Vietnam in April 1975, and 
the events associated with the Vietnamese conquest of Cambodia less than 
four years later occasioned intense consultations among the ASEAN 
partners. That Hanoi was interested in an Indochina under its aegis 
was widely recognized and that the Democratic Kampuchea of Pol Pot 
and Ieng Sary was a world-wide embarrassment was accepted. Still, the 
ASEAN powers hoped that Vietnam would not occupy Cambodia and 
preferred even the government of the Khmer Rouge to one composed 
of puppets of the Vietnamese. Developments in Indochina, however, re- 
duced hope and preference to the past tense and created a new challenge. 

Just what is ASEAN?! How does its image differ from its reality? 
What are its accomplishments and failures? In what direction is it 
moving? The Association of Southeast Asian Nations, reflecting the 
heritage of the Association of Southeast Asia (1961-1967) (an organiza- 
tion consisting of the Philippines, Malaya, and Thailand for social, 
economic, and cultural cooperation) and of Maphilindo (1963) (an or- 
ganization consisting of Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines that 
was practically stillborn), is a loose association of five highly sovereign- 
conscious states established by the Bangkok Declaration, which in itself 
does not have the binding effect of a treaty but is rather a declaration 
of good intent. ASEAN is indigenous and unique, for its creation and 
evolution are truly Southeast Asian and no models exist elsewhere in 
the world for emulation. The history of ASEAN may be divided into 
two periods: 1967 to 1975 and 1975 to 1979. In the first period ASEAN 
essentially marked time, earning to a large extent the criticism of being 
a club of foreign ministers. (This perception has lingered into later 
years and has hurt the image of the organization.) In the second period, 
ushered in by the fall of Indochina to Communism in 1975, a significant 
momentum developed in the Association leading to the first summit of 
the five heads of government at Bali in February 1976 and the second 
at Kuala Lumpur in August 1977. ASEAN leaders stress that the Bali 


1 The author in his book Southeast Asia in United States Policy, published under 
the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations in 1963, called on page 426 for an 
“Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN).” This is probably the first time 
the term was used. 
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summit focused on cooperation among the members of the Association 
and Kuala Lumpur on cooperation with outside powers, notably Japan. 
The momentum of 1976 and 1977 began to weaken in 1978 as the real- 
ization of many objectives proved harder than earlier believed, but still, 
the lethargy of the first eight years did not return and events in Indo- 
china promised to keep the pot boiling. 

ASEAN’s image and reality are startling in contrast to the cold 
light of international reality. It projects an image of being an organiza- 
tion focusing on economic, social, and cultural activities. Political and 
diplomatic cooperation are played down in this image and military 
cooperation is officially off-limits. The administration of ASEAN ap- 
pears relatively simple to observers, especially if they do not probe too 
deeply into it. This image of ASEAN, still supported by its leaders, re- 
flects the origins of the institution in 1967—only by stressing economic, 
social, and cultural cooperation could the five members have found a 
common denominator for membership. 

A balance sheet of ASEAN today shows just how far the organiza- 
tion has travelled and where its achievements and failures are found. 
ASEAN’s greatest success is precisely in the political and diplomatic 
field. Here it has coped quite effectively on the one hand with the feud- 
ing Communist powers and on the other with a number of Western or 
pro-Western industrialized states and with the European Economic 
Community. Within its membership the Association has helped to de- 
fuse one major dispute that might otherwise have been much more 
serious. l 

In the late summer and fall of 1978, the ASEAN powers were ac- 
tively wooed by Vietnam, China, Democratic Kampuchea, and the So- 
viet Union. A series of visits—Prime Minister Pham Van Dong to all 
the capitals, Deputy Prime Minister Deng Xiaoping to Bangkok, Kuala 
Lumpur, and Singapore, and Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister Jeng Sary and Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai Firyubin to vari- 
ous ASEAN capitals—highlighted the Communist diplomacy. (The 
visits of the first two were high-key occasions, the last two, low-key.) In 
the face of Vietnamese-Cambodian and Vietnamese-Chinese friction and 
of Sino-Soviet antagonism, with Hanoi supported by Moscow and 
Phnom Penh by Beijing, the ASEAN powers, though flattered by the 
attention from former critics, tried not to take sides and to coordinate 
their respective positions. 

The diplomatic orchestration of the five partners, especially when 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong was the guest, was a truly remarkable 
achievement, and the final communiqués reflected the intense consulta- 
tion and coordination between the ASEAN members. One of the major 
topics was the future status of the Kuala Lumpur Declaration of No- 
vember 1971 where the partners had called for the establishment of 
“South East Asia as a Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality.” Beijing 
had come full circle to support ASEAN and its Zonal Concept while 
Hanoi, backed by Moscow, had switched from all-out opposition to the 
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Association to mild support of it and of a variation of the Kuala Lum- 
pur Declaration. Pham Van Dong soon discovered that the ASEAN 
members were not about to alter their version of the zone to embrace 

n “area of peace, independence, freedom and neutrality as well as of 
stability and prosperity.” In another respect, the Vietnamese Prime 
Minister made it a point during his visits to stress that Hanoi would not 
aid subversion directly or indirectly in the ASEAN states, and he even 
placed a wreath at the National Monument in Kuala Lumpur to heroes 
who had fought Communists. (Deng Xiaoping did neither.) But Pham 
Van Dong was not able to dispel suspicions that he represented an ex- 
pansionist state in Southeast Asia and that he was a stalking horse for 
the Soviet Union. 

The Hanoi-Moscow treaty of friendship and cooperation (with its 
military provision), concluded in early November 1978 shortly after 
Dong’s last stop in the ASEAN capitals and the all-out Vietnamese in- 
vasion of Cambodia late the following month, helps explain the strong 
posture taken on January 13, 1979, at a special meeting of the ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers in Bangkok. After intense consultation at thé dip- 
lomatic level involving the highest levels of government and a meeting 
of senior officials in Jakarta, the Foreign Ministers strongly condemned 
the armed intervention in Cambodia and called for the immediate and 
complete withdrawal of foreign forces in the country. It is true that a 
summit meeting of the heads of government was not held at the time 
on the crisis, but the joint statement of the Foreign Ministers indicated 
the depth of concern. Hanoi and Moscow clearly had some fences to 
mend in Southeast Asia while Beijing could take some comfort from 
ASEAN ’s stand. 

China’s invasion of Vietnam came soon after, Launched on Febru- 
ary 17, 1979, it was motivated by a desire to teach Hanoi “a good les- 
son,” particularly because the Vietnamese had recently overrun a close 
friend of Beijing, Democratic Kampuchea. The Chinese border war 
with India in 1962 was the model—a conflict limited in objective, area, 
and time. The reaction of ASEAN to the Sino-Vietnamese fighting was 
more restrained than in the Vietnamese-Cambodian conflict. The For- 
eign Ministers did not meet but ASEAN issued a statement on Febru- 
ary 20 calling for an end to all the fighting, the withdrawal of “all 
foreign forces” involved, and restraint by powers outside the region. A 
resolution in the Security Council of the United Nations linking the 
two conflicts was later vetoed by the Soviet Union. On March ‘16 Beijing 
announced the completion of its troop withdrawal. Despite the fact that 
the ASEAN powers varied in their outlooks on China, there was wide- 
spread belief that Beijing’s military action in Vietnam had De o a 
brake on Hanoi in Southeast Asia. 

Although the Association’s relations with the Communist rivals 
captured the headlines, its dialogues (ASEAN likes the term) on eco- 
nomic matters—particularly with Japan, the United States, and the 
European Economic Community—should not be minimized.. Here again 
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consultation and coordination among the Southeast Asian partners were 
clearly evident in preparation for the dialogues and in the holding of 
them. Spectacular results were not forthcoming—and ASEAN officials 
deplore the poor media coverage—but progress has been made in eco- 
nomic relationships. 

The dialogue with Japan has produced the most concrete results 
although they have not yet been translated into reality. After the Kuala 
Lumpur summit, the ASEAN leaders’ discussions with Japanese Prime 
Minister Takeo Fukuda led to the latter’s offer of financial support in 
the form of a line of credit to the amount of $1 billion to five ASEAN 
industrial projects: providing they were feasible. This major qualifica- 
tion has attracted the attention of some cynics, but the offer was made 
in good faith and the original five projects were hastily chosen. Fur- 
thermore, none of the ASEAN states wanted its own bilateral aid from 
Tokyo to be limited as a consequence of Japanese support for ASEAN 
regional projects. 

Nothing of the magnitude of the Japanese pledge came from the 
dialogue at the ministerial level between ASEAN and the United States 
in Washington in early August 1978 or ASEAN and the European Eco- 
nomic Community in Brussels in late November. The Americans and 
the Western Europeans faced comparable problems in dealing with the 
ASEAN Ministers. The former were sympathetic, but promises of a 
large amount of aid were out of the question; the latter leaders did not 
stress it. Trade, private investments, and business relations as well as 
the Common Fund, the Integrated Program for Commodities, and de- 
velopment cooperation were considered. All parties indicated they were 
satisfied with the results of the dialogues, despite the fact that little 
concrete actually emerged. It was widely believed in ASEAN circles that 
the Association had gained considerable stature and that the road was 
paved for future accomplishments. In fact, the United States began to 
give more serious attention to ASEAN in policy toward Southeast Asia 
while the European Economic Community with its former colonial 
powers in the area, Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, began 
to reassess ASEAN'’s potential. 

In the third aspect of the political and diplomatic dimension—the 
defusing of a major dispute between two ASEAN partners—the Asso- 
ciation has a creditable record. In the early years of the organization, 
the Philippine claim to Sabah, a component part of Malaysia, again 
surfaced. A serious deterioration in relations between Manila and Kuala 
Lumpur occurred and a near paralysis of ASEAN activities ensued from 
October 1968 through May 1969. But the other ASEAN members, es- 
pecially Thailand and Indonesia, helped to place the Sabah issue on 
the back burner and restore the solidarity of ASEAN. The Prime Min- 
ister of Malaysia can now receive the President of the Philippines at an 
ASEAN summit meeting in Kuala Lumpur even though the former may 
not visit Manila outside the ASEAN framework until the Sabah issue 
is dead and buried (it is currently dead but not buried!). 
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In terms of the future, the independence of Brunei in 1983 could 
lead to dissension among the ASEAN partners unless care is exercised. 
Jf the sultanate follows a genuine policy of equidistance from its 
neighbors, particularly Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Sing- 
apore, it would be a welcome sixth member of ASEAN. But if it should 
draw close to Singapore, for instance, the repercussions in Malaysia 
might be particularly sharp. 

ASEAN’s Treaty of Amity and Cooperation in Southeast Asia, 
signed in Bali on February 24, 1976, is the only “treaty” the members 
have yet signed and ratified as regards themselves. Its provisions for the 
pacific settlement of disputes are qualified, but they can acquire more 
meaning as ASEAN evolves. Furthermore, the treaty is pointedly open 
to accession “by other States in Southeast Asia,” and possibly even Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos might adhere some time in the future. It just 
might prove a bridge between Communist and non-Communist South- 
east Asia along with the creation of an Asian Forum and ASEAN support 
for the United Nations Mekong Project. 

In contrast to ASEAN’s image is the reality of its record in eco- 
nomic cooperation—a record relating to the improvement of trade 
among ASEAN members, the expansion of preferential tariffs product 
by product, the drive for a Common Fund and the Integrated Program 
for Commodities, and the stress on ASEAN industrial projects based on 
complementarity. ‘Trade among members is now only about 15% of the 
total trade of the partners. Crude oil, petroleum products, rice, and 
maize are the major items, with manufactured goods relatively small but 
increasing. The economies ot the states are directed toward producing 
and initially processing primary commodities—except for Singapore, 
which is industrially advanced but vigorously resists being classified as 
a developed country. 

The preferential tariffs of ASEAN, still in a very early stage of im- 
plementation, are not yet a major input in trade relations among the 
‘members. The paper work also has sometimes not been worth the effort 
to apply the rates. The goal of a free trade area, once urged by a United 
Nations study mission, is still theoretical and the maximum that can 
be expected in the foreseeable future is steps in the direction of a limited 
free trade area. Progress toward the creation of a Common Fund and the 
Integrated Program for Commodities is also moving slowly, but here, 
in fairness to ASEAN, the final decision is global rather than regional 
in nature. The American attitude of support for the Common Fund was 
appreciated by the members of the Association at the ministerial con- 
ference in Washington. Finally, ASEAN industrial projects have lost 
their initial impetus after feasibility became a key criterion and the 
partners began to consider the complicated legal, political, and eco- 
nomic aspects of complementarity. The regional industrial project for 
‘a urea plant in Indonesia is the only one of the original five to get off 
‘the ground, and it began as a national and not a regional undertaking. 
In contrast, the régional diesel engines project: for Singapore has been 
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shifted to a national one as a consequence of Indonesia’s opposition to 
a tariff preference for the engines. Problems arose in the urea plant 
project for Malaysia, not to mention more serious ones in the soda ash 
plant undertaking for Thailand and the super-phosphate fertilizer plant 
project for the Philippines. Pre-feasibility studies have been authorized 
for possible alternative undertakings. 

Nevertheless, a little progress is better than none. And there are 
other examples of progress, such as the opening of the cable between 
Manila and Singapore in the fall of 1978 as the first segment in an 
ASEAN Submarine Cable Network, and the plans for cooperation in 
rice as well as crude oil and/or oil products under certain contingencies. 
Some advances would probably have come anyway and ASEAN simply 
speeded them up. Economic cooperation involves national interests and 
priorities in a very real sense; it is hard to forego short-term benefits for 
long-term gains. Vested interests are deeply involved exerting real pres- 
sure on governments. The meetings of the Economic Ministers have 
recently become an important new input in the affairs of ASEAN, con- 
tributing to the network of public and private consultative mechanisms 
and possibly heralding more economic accomplishments in the future. 

As for two other related components of the Association’s image 
and cultural and social cooperation, the score board is even less positive. 
Much more could be accomplished in a relatively short period of time 
in the cultural field than in the social, but ASEAN’s achievements in 
cultural cooperation are limited in most respects. For instance, one of 
ASEAN’s objectives is the promotion of Southeast Asian studies. The 
development of regional cooperation is closely related to the concept of 
the region. In fact, Southeast Asia in less than three decades has changed 
from a geographical expression on the map to a regional concept as a 
result of the influence of the Second World War, the Thirty Years War 
in Indochina, decolonization, and area studies. The most significant and 
recent development in the evolution of the concept is the acceptance of 
Southeast Asia as a region by the Southeast Asians themselves. Further 
research to broaden the horizons of the concept and by local scholars 
themselves is needed. The provision by Japan of modest financial sup- 
port for an ASEAN Cultural Fund may provide an impetus for more 
meaningful cultural cooperation, but this remains to be seen. At any 
rate the establishment of an ASEAN University is widely viewed as im- 
practical at the present time. A more realistic need is some form of 
cooperation between ASEAN and the Southeast Asian Ministers of Edu- 
cation Organization (SEAMEO). As of now, the active membership in 
the region of both organizations is the same. 

In the social field, the Association’s Foreign Ministers in 1978 
finally called for a “strategy for social development for ASEAN.” Ac- 
tivities like those relating to population are, of course, long range in 
result but little of significance has yet been launched. At the same time 
the social category is closely related to economic, cultural, and technical 
activities, and achievement is not an isolated variable. 
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Despite the fact that military cooperation is formally off-limits for 
ASEAN—the Bali summit referred to it in one sentence in its Declara- 
tion of ASEAN Accord—the subject just cannot be ignored. Consider- 
able. cooperation with limited objectives occurs chiefly on a bilateral 
basis without ruling out multilateral efforts. The countries share a com- 
mon definition of the threat—namely, insurgency—which may or may 
not be aided from the outside, with Vietnam rather than China now 
being the chief external suspect. Hanoi’s invasion of Cambodia has 
raised once more the specter of Vietnamese expansionism by military 
means. Thailand is deeply concerned over the possibility but Indonesia 
is inclined to believe that Hanoi will be satisfied with Indochina. At 
any rate the threat of further Vietnamese military expansion is prob- 
ably long range, barring a target of opportunity, and the ASEAN pow- 
ers have time to prepare for contingencies. In the meantime the ex- 
change of intelligence, limited standardization of arms, joint military 
operations on land between Thailand and Malaysia and between Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia, border cooperation between the Philippines and 
Indonesia, naval exercises involving various participants like Indonesia, 
Singapore, and Malaysia, and other forms of military cooperation are 
notable. 

The possibility of ASEAN becoming a military alliance or a SEATO 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) is remote. Suggestions have oc- 
casionally been made that it should undertake military guarantees but 
the trial balloons (if that is what they were) have quickly collapsed. 
SEATO is often cited as an example of the direction toward which 
ASEAN should not move. The distinction between the Manila Treaty, 
a security pact, and SEATO, an organization that has now been dis- 
banded, is somewhat blurred. Whether or not the partners in ASEAN 
would have engaged in as much military cooperation as is now evident 
without the Association is debatable. But there can be no doubt that 
ASEAN indirectly contributes to military ties and that the partners are 
in some respects becoming de facto allies. 

In a final dimension of cooperation—the formal structure and the 
actual functioning of ASEAN enabling the fulfillment or partial ful- 
fillment of some of its goals—the balance sheet is inconclusive. In the 
beginning the founders thought in terms of a relatively simple organ- 
ization patterned on that of the Association of Southeast Asia. But activ- 
ities grew, at least on the drawing board, and by 1976 the organization 
had become so complex (and some critics would say so confused)—for 
instance, there were 11 permanent committees and numerous special 
and ad hoc committees and advisory bodies—that the leaders at the 
Bali summit called for the reorganization and streamlining of the As- 
sociation. 

One of the basic problems is related to centralization and decen- 
tralization. The key administrative unit of ASEAN is still the national 
secretariat in the five capitals of the partners, each under its director- 
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general of ASEAN affairs. The central secretariat in Jakarta only came 
into being in June 1976, and is chiefly administrative with a profes- 
sional staff of merely seven people; the Secretary-General, whose stature, 
tenure, and role resemble those of a caretaker, is actually Secretary- 
General of the ASEAN Secretariat and not of the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations. The partners were badly divided on both the need 
and the nature of the ASEAN Secretariat. The spectrum ran from 
Singapore to Indonesia, the former opposing a strong central organiza- 
tion and the latter favoring it. 

Even with the reorganization of ASEAN still not completed, its 
new structure as of now is complex. The meetings of Heads of Govern- 
ment, Foreign Ministers, the Standing Committee, Senior Officials, the 
Directors-General, Economic Ministers with their five economic com- 
mittees, other Ministers, and various additional committees and bodies 
along with the operations of six secretariats (five national and one in- 
ternational) add to the complexity. The principle of rotation of meet- 
ings and committees makes many ASEAN officials rivals of orbiting 
American professors. It is not surprising that the Association’s official 
documentation is still largely decentralized although the central secre- 
tariat may play a more important role here in the future. ASEAN clas- 
sification of documents is also extensive, perhaps weakening its image. 

Still ASEAN works, and that is the main criterion. Undoubtedly it 
could be more efficient but the price might be prohibitive. Decision- 
making is by consensus; if any member opposes a proposal, it is usually 
postponed until a consensus is reached. The effect is to slow ASEAN’s 
progress to the least enthusiastic member at the time. Yet this consensus 
has contributed to the survival of ASEAN, and over the long haul is 
essential for the enhancement of the stature and role of the organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps ASEAN’s greatest asset today is its spirit of cooperation. 
This spirit, like nationalism, is a feeling, a psychological dimension 
that does not lend itself easily to quantification. But it is the cement 
that is helping to associate national interests and regional interests. 
Furthermore, this spirit of cooperation is growing, reaching out from 
governing elites to influential groups in business, the professions, and 
the media. The use of the ASEAN label is popular, perhaps to the point 
where discrimination is needed. Expectations can be created far beyond 
the current possibilities of fulfillment. The silver lining of ASEAN is 
also stressed, often to the point of exaggeration. The problems facing 
ASEAN cannot and should not be glossed over. But the growing spirit 
can contribute to an environment where much greater cooperation even 
in the economic, social, and cultural fields will be possible. If competi- 
tion and cooperation (in that order) characterize the history of ASEAN 
to date, perhaps cooperation and competition will characterize it over 
the next decade. 

A high-ranking official recently said during a formal visit: “It is 
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our view that in strengthening its own unity and co-operation, ASEAN 
not only serves the interest of peace, stability and prosperity in South- 
East Asia but also makes a valuable contribution to world peace and 
security.” This statement could have been made by any ASEAN head 
of government or by the President of the United States or the Prime 
Minister of Japan. It was actually made by Deng Xiaoping during his 
visit to Bangkok. The stakes in ASEAN are increasing both among the 
partners themselves and among friendly outside powers in East Asia 
and the Pacific. 


RUSSELL H. FIFIELD is Professor in the Department of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


THE IMPACT OF THE PEACE 
AND FRIENDSHIP TREATY ON 
SOVIET-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Peggy L. Falkenheim* 


THE CONCLUSION oF the Sino-Japanese Peace and 
Friendship Treaty (PFT) on August 12, 1978 and the establishment of 
U.S. diplomatic ‘relations with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
the following January 1 were important steps in the process of regional 
realignment taking place in Northeast Asia in the 1970s, These changes, 
in general, were welcomed by many observers as positive developments 
that would contribute to stability in East Asia by helping to balance the 
‘ Soviet Union’s growing military power in the region. At the same time, 
concern was voiced about their possible adverse effects on Soviet-Japanese 
relations. It was recognized that the development of openly hostile rela- 
tions between these two major powers could prove to be destabilizing to 
the East Asian international situation. This essay will examine the 
treaty’s impact on Soviet-Japanese relations. 


Japan’s Decision to Reopen Treaty Negotiations 


Japan’s decision in February 1978 to reopen PFT negotiations after 
a stalemate lasting more than two years was largely a response to changes 
in Chinese policy following the fall of the radical “gang of four” in 
October 1976 nd Deng Xiaoping’s reinstatement in power the following 
July. Peking’s new commitment to economic modernization and greater 
reliance on foreign trade persuaded some influential Japanese business 
leaders that a large-scale, profitable expansion of Sino-Japanese trade 
was possible. In February 1978 Japan signed a long-term economic agree- 


* The author wishes to thank Professors Allen Whiting and John Stephan for 
helpful comments on an earlier draft. 
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ment with China providing for the exchange of approximately $10 bil- 
lion worth of Japanese industrial plants, technological know-how, mach- 
inery, and construction material for an equivalent amount of Chinese 
oil, coking coal, and steam coal during an eight-year period. These 
business leaders also became enthusiastic advocates of reopening negoti- 
ations for a peace and friendship treaty.1 

Japan’s renewed interest in the PFT was also influenced by the 
poor prospects for any improvement in Soviet-Japanese relations. Soviet- 
Japanese relations had been strained throughout the postwar period by 
conflicting claims to three islands and a small archipelago east of Hok- 
kaido. Japanese resentment was increased in 1977 by Soviet attempts to 
force concessions during negotiations for a treaty regulating Japanese 
fishing in waters around these disputed islands.? After prolonged and 
bitter negotiations, an interim agreement was finally signed in May 1977. 
However, the Soviet Union refused the following fall to negotiate a long- 
term pact as originally planned, agreeing, instead, to extend the interim 
pact for one year. The Japanese government deliberately postponed the 
decision to reopen PFT negotiations until after completion of these 
talks on fisheries so as not to prejudice their outcome. Japanese foreign 
Minister Sonoda Sunao also became convinced during his January 1978 
visit to Moscow that no further progress could be expected on the under- 
lying territorial dispute. Shortly after his return home, he announced 
that Japan would reopen PFT negotiations with China.$ 

There was also some increase in Soviet and Japanese security con- 
cerns in this period. Changes in Chinese policy following the radicals’ 
defeat heightened a longstanding Soviet fear that China would be helped 
to overcome its economic and military backwardness through coopera- 
tion with Japan, the United States, and other advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. Soviet security concerns were also increased by the enormous in- 
vestments being made in Siberian mineral resources and a second trans- 
Siberian railroad, the Baikal-Amur Mainline (BAM). While these in- 
vestments helped make possible a Soviet military buildup in Asia, the 
new pipelines and railroad were vulnerable to air attack. These invest- 
ments also gave the Soviet Union an interest in protecting the Mediter- 
ranean-Indian Ocean sea route linking Soviet Black Sea and Pacific ports 
that was used to transport goods between the eastern and western parts 


of the country.* 
Not surprisingly, the Soviet military buildup in the 1970s con- 


1¥Fukui Haruhiro, “Japan and China: Peace at Last,” Current History, 75:441 
(November 1978), pp. 149-153 and 185. f j 

2¥For background information, see Peggy L. Falkenheim, “Some Determining 
Factors in Soviet-Japanese Relations,” Pacific Affairs, 50:4 (Winter 1977-1978), 
pp. 604-624. 

3“Sonoda Sunao,” Japan Quarterly, 26:1 (January-March 1979), p. 47. 

4 This last point was made by Georgii Arbatov, Director of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of the United States and Canada. (Arbatov was quoted by 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt in a presentation to the Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs, Toronto, March 15, 1979). 
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tributed to the very threat it was designed to combat by encouraging 
Japan and the United States to expand their own military cooperation 
and to improve relations with China. It also increased concern about the 
inadequacy of Japan’s air and anti-submarine defenses and the vulner- 
ability of vital Japanese sea trading lanes to Soviet naval interdiction. 
Japanese defense analysts were upset by signs of a significant Soviet 
military buildup in East Asia at a time of declining U.S. involvement 
in the area. The landing of a MIG-25 on Hokkaido on September 6, 
1976 dramatized the vulnerability of Japanese air defenses. Fifteen 
months later, two Badger bombers carrying A-S6 Kingfish missiles were 
sighted off Japan’s Sea of Japan coast. This was the first time this new 
missile was spotted in East Asia. The Japanese Air Self-Defense Forces 
warned that Japanese air defenses would be totally inadequate if Soviet 
forces in East Asia were given this new missile, which could be fired 
from outside Japan’s radar sighting range of 360 kilometers.5 The Japan- 
ese Defense Agency (JDA) was also aware by at least June 1978 that the 
Soviet Navy would probably soon deploy a Kiev-class aircraft carrier in 
East Asia, an advance to be made possible by a large floating dock 
being built under contract by a Japanese firm.® 

It was also reported in early 1978 that the USSR was planning to 
build a major complex of bases around the Sea of Okhotsk. In February 
Momoi Makoto, an official of Japan’s National Defense College, warned 
that the Soviet Union was planning to enlarge significantly its bases at 
Korsakov on Sakhalin Island and at Petropavlovsk on the Kamchatka 
peninsula. He noted that 90% of Soviet submarines in the Pacific were 
already operating from Petropavlovsk under the direct command of 
Moscow.” Japanese concern was heightened in late May and June 1978 
by unusually heavy Soviet military activity in the area around Japan and 
Kunashiri and Etorofu, two of the disputed northern islands.§ In early 
June a JDA source also reported that the USSR was reinforcing its Kor- 
sakov logistics base.? This Soviet military buildup around the Sea of 
Okhotsk will increase the range and flexibility of the Soviet Far Eastern 
fleet by allowing Soviet vessels to operate increasingly out of bases in 
that area, avoiding the “choke points” through which they have to pass 
when entering or leaving the naval base at Vladivostok. 

Soviet-Japanese economic relations were the main exception to this 
negative pattern. In the 1970s there were strong incentives for Soviet- 
Japanese economic cooperation, and significant progress was made in 
this area. The Soviet Union faced some difficult economic problems that 


5 Kyodo, January 14, 1978. 

6 Nihon Keizai, July 3, 1978, p. 2, (in Daily Summary of the Japanese Pre 
[DSJP], July 11, 1978) p.'4), ny ? iti & 

7 Kyodo, February 24, 1978. 

8 Tokyo Shimbun (eve.), June 29, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, July 11, 1978, pp. 1-2); 
Sankei, September 17, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, October 3, 1978, pp. 1-2); Mainichi, June 
12, 1978, p. 3 (in DSJP, June 20, 1978, p. 5). 

® Kyodo, June 11, 1978. 
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it hoped to relieve through cooperation with Japan and other advanced 
industrial countries. A declining economic growth rate and a growing 
labor shortage, particularly in the more industrialized parts of the coun- 
try, created a demand for technologically sophisticated foreign plants to 
fuel growth by raising productivity. The Soviet Union also needed 
Western and Japanese credits and advanced technology for the rapid 
development of natural resources located offshore and in remote, inac- 
cessible areas of Siberia. On the Japanese side, interest in Siberian de- 
velopment cooperation was heightened by the 1973 OPEC oil crisis, 
which intensified Japanese interest in diversifying its sources of sup- 
ply for needed energy and other raw material imports. The recession 
that affected the Japanese steel, shipbuilding, machinery, and petro- 
chemical industrial in the mid-1970s also increased interest in the Soviet 
market at a time of declining domestic demand and growing resistance 
to their products in traditional export markets in the United States and 
Western Europe. In response to these incentives, significant progress was 
made in Siberian development cooperation between 1968 and 1977 when 
Japan’s Export-Import Bank and private Japanese banks extended al- 
most $1.5 billion worth of credits to the Soviet Union to pay for seven 
joint resource development projects. Another approximately $1.5 billion 
worth of Japanese credits were extended to the USSR between July 1975 
and June 1977 to pay for Japanese plant exports.?° In late 1977 Japan’s 
Export-Import Bank also extended credits worth approximately $230 
million for Soviet purchases of 700,000 metric tons of wide-diameter 
steel pipe in 1978 needed for gas and other pipelines. 

However, there were some obstacles to further progress in this area. 
Japanese interest in future plant exports to the Soviet Union was limited 
by insufficient domestic demand for the low-quality manufactured prod- 
ucts that Japan was often forced to accept in compensation. Progress in 
resource development cooperation was sometimes impeded by Japanese 
dislike of the Soviet Union, reluctance to become too dependent on 
Soviet resources, and concern about the political and military repercus- 
sions. For these reasons, the prospects for some projects were poor al- 
though there was still sufficient Japanese interest to expect further 
progress in economic cooperation. 

In comparison to the Soviet Union, China seemed a more attractive 
prospective economic partner for Japan in the period after the radicals’ 
fall. China’s lower level of economic development made it seem a better 
prospective market for Japanese steel and machinery. Leaders of these 
industries were among the principal architects of the February 1978 
Sino-Japanese economic pact in which Japan promised a significant in- 
crease in imports of Chinese oil, coking coal, and steam coal to enable 
China to pay for Japanese products. 

The Japanese commitment in February 1978 to expand economic 


10 See Falkenheim, “Some Determining Factors," pp. 615-617 and 623. 
11 Soviet Business and Trade, 7:3 (July 5, 1978), p. 3. 
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cooperation with China had some adverse effects on Soviet-Japanese 
economic relations. In the case of coking coal, Japan’s commitment to 
increase imports from China came at a time when a recession in the 
steel industry had already reduced the short-term demand for imported 
coking coal, creating pressure to reduce supplies from other sources, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. Japanese steel firms proposed a 30% reduction 
in imports of Soviet coking coal in fiscal 1978. Their proposal was ex- 
pected to encounter strong Soviet resistance in reaction to Japan’s com- 
mitment to increase imports from China. The requested cut also threat- 
ened to reduce Soviet coking coal imports far below the amounts pro- 
jected in the 1976-1980 Soviet-Japanese Trade and Payments Agreement 
both in fiscal 1978 and in subsequent years when coking coal imports 
were expected to rise by one million tons a year using fiscal 1978 as the 
base. However, Soviet negotiators from the mineral foreign trade or- 
ganization compromised faster than expected, accepting a 20% reduction 
in exports ‘and a price of $52 per ton, one dollar lower than originally 
demanded. This set Soviet coking coal exports for fiscal 1978 at two 
million tons, considerably below the target of 3 to 4.3 million tons in the 
Trade and Payments Agreement,!? and this shortfall is likely to continue. 
However, its longer-term impact will be limited by Japan’s commitment 
to import Soviet coking coal in repayment for assistance in developing 
mines in South Yakutsk.}4 

In the case of steam coal, it is harder to assess the impact of Japan’s 
commitment to increase imports from China. While it seems to have had 
no effect in the short run, it could reduce the future economic incentives 
for Japan to increase imports of Soviet steam coal. A recent study by the 
Hokkaido Power Company said that domestic supplies of steam coal 
would not be sufficient when three new thermal power plants were com- 
pleted in 1986. The United States, Australia, and China were mentioned 
as prospective suppliers but not the Soviet Union.44 Yet just a few 
months earlier, Japanese delegates at the seventh Joint Economic Com- 
mittee meeting in September 1977 had rejected a Soviet proposal for co- 
operation in exploiting the steam coal in the upper layer of the South 
Yakutsk coking coal mine being developed with Japanese assistance. The 
Japanese reportedly said that they could not discuss this proposal until 
1985 because Japan had no current plans to build additional thermal 
power plants using that fuel.15 


12 Japan Economic Journal, March 7, 1978, p. 7; Japan Economic Journal, March 
21, 1978, p. 6; Nihon Keizai Shimbun, February 25, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, March 3, 
1978, pp. I-2). The American coal miners’ strike, which threatened to reduce 
Japanese coking coal imports from the United States, made it easier for Japanese 
steel firms to accept this compromise. 

13 Under the terms of the June 1974 agreement, the Soviet Union is committed 
to supply Japan with 20 million tons of Kuznetsk coal between 1979 and 1998 and 
84 million tons of South Yakutsk coal between 1983 and 1998 (Kyodo, June 3, 1974). 
However, the South Yakutsk project is running behind schedule so exports are not 
likely to begin in 1983. 

14 Japan Economic Journal, March 7, 1978, p. 6. 

15 Mainichi Daily News, September 13, 1977, p. 1. 
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The Soviet Union and China were once also considered serious com- 
petitors for the Japanese oil market. However, in the Soviet case, almost 
all of the future output of the West Siberian oil fields is now expected 
to be used for growing domestic needs and some portion of increasing 
East European demands with little or none left for export to Japan and 
other advanced capitalist countries. But the Soviet Union is still com- 
mitted to exporting oil and natural gas to Japan from the Sakhalin con- 
tinental shelf if sufficient resources are discovered for this project to move 
into the exploitation stage. However, the amount of oil involved will 
constitute only a tiny percentage of Japan’s total oil imports in the late 
1980s (approximately one per cent) so demand should not be affected by 
imports from China. 


Soviet Reaction to the PFT Negotiations 


Soviet-Japanese relations were further aggravated by Tokyo's de- 
cision to reopen negotiations with Peking. The Soviet Union reacted to 
Japan’s decision in two ways. One Soviet response was to increase pres- 
sure on Japan to sign a good-neighborliness and cooperation treaty. After 
the Soviet government organ Izvestia published a draft treaty in late 
February 1978, Foreign Minister Sonoda reacted by proclaiming that 
Japan would not even officially consider it until after the conclusion of 
a peace treaty resolving the territorial dispute over the northern islands.1¢ 
The Soviets also threatened retaliation if Japan signed a treaty contain- 
ing an anti-hegemony clause with China.17 

These threats created resentment in Japan without achieving their 
objective. The prevailing view in Tokyo was that the Soviet Union 
would not carry out its threats because retaliation would cause unaccept- 
able harm to Soviet economic and fisheries’ interests. If the Soviet Union 
retaliated by reducing or eliminating Japanese catch quotas in the Soviet 
200-mile zone, Tokyo could restrict or forbid Soviet fishing in the Jap- 
anese zone at a time of growing limitations on Soviet fishing in other 
areas. This could prove difficult for the Soviet Union because fish has 
become an increasing important source of protein in the Soviet diet. 

The Soviet need for Japanese economic assistance was also con- 
sidered too great to allow Moscow to retaliate. It seemed unlikely that 
Moscow would want to jeopardize its chances to receive help, especially 
at a time when a number of bureaucratic and other problems were im- 
peding the attainment of economic goals in Siberia. The problems 
threatened to undermine the prestige of Soviet leaders such as Brezhnev 
who had supported large-scale investments in Siberia against the opposi- 
tion of ““Europeanists” who wished to direct more resources west of the 
Urals. The importance that Brezhnev attached to Siberian development 
was symbolized by his highly publicized military review trip through the 


16 Kyodo, February 24; 1978. . . j 

17 See, for example, Pravda, November 26, 1977, p. 5 (in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press [CDSP], 29:47, p. 13); Radio Moscow, January 3, 1978; Kyodo, June 19 
1978; Sankei, June 21, 1978, p. 6 (in DSJP, June 29, 1978, pp. 1-2). 
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region in the early spring of 1978 that he used to reaffirm Soviet inter- 
est at a time of unfavorable international trends in Asia and to encour- 
age efforts to overcome the region’s economic problems.!8 If the Soviet 
Union retaliated against Japan in the economic area, it would also make 
it difficult to recoup its massive investments in Siberian transportation 
and port facilities, part of whose capacity was slated for handling exports 
to Japan.1® The assumption that the Soviet Union would not retaliate 
was supported by its willingness to compromise in the negotiations with 
Japanese steel companies in early 1978 about reducing coking coal ex- 
ports. Agreement was also reached quickly in negotiations regarding the 
terms for Soviet imports of wide-diameter steel pipe in April-June 1978, 
although the Soviet Union could have used this as an opportunity to 
retaliate against the Japanese steel industry for its commitment to in- 
creasing coking coal imports from China and for its ardent support for 
expanding Sino-Japanese relations.?° 


Soviet-Japanese Relations Since the PFT 


Events since the conclusion of the PFT on August 12, 1978 have 
confirmed the views of those who did not expect overt Soviet retaliation. 
Although the treaty has had some negative effect on already-strained 
Soviet-Japanese relations, both sides have shown an inclination to limit 
the damage. Japanese leaders have denied that the PFT has an anti- 
Soviet character and have expressed an interest in establishing good 
Soviet-Japanese relations.24 These arguments have been rejected in 
Soviet statements, which typically have stressed the treaty’s anti-Soviet 
nature and have repeatedly demanded that Tokyo demonstrate its good 
faith by deeds and not just words.?? Despite their critical tone, the over- 
all effect of these statements is positive since they do not threaten retali- 
atory measures but rather suggest that an improvement in Soviet- 
Japanese relations is possible if Japan meets certain conditions. 

Soviet interest in limiting the damage has also been reflected by its 
policies in the economic and fisheries areas. On the fisheries issue, the 
Soviet Union has adopted a relatively flexible attitude in negotiations. 
A Soviet delegation led by Deputy Fisheries Minister Nikolai Kudryavt- 
sev came to Japan on November 18, 1978 to negotiate 1979 catch quotas 
for Soviet and Japanese fishermen in each other’s 200-mile zones, At 
the outset, the Soviet delegation demanded that Japan’s catch quota in 
the Soviet 200-mile zone should be 650,000 tons—the same as the Soviet 


18 Allan Kroncher, “Who Is to Blame for Setbacks in Siberia,” Radio Liberty 
Research Report, 139/78 (June 21, 1978) (mimeo., 6 pages). 

19 Victor L. Mote, “Predictions and Realities in the Development of the Soviet 
Far East,” Association of American Geographers, Project on Soviet Natural Re- 
sources in the World Economy, Discussion Paper No. 3 (May 1978), pp. 46-51. 

20 Japan Economic Journal, March 28, 1978, p. 6. 

_ 21 Mainichi (eve), ,August 18, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, August 29, 1978, p. 1); 
Yomiuri, August 13, 1978, p. 3 (in DSJP, August 18, 1978, P 13). 

22 Japan Times, November 1, 1978, p. 1; Nihon Keizai, November 21, 1978, p. 2 
(in DSJP, November 29, 1978, p. 12); Radio Moscow, January 12, 1979; Izvestia, 
December 24, 1978, p. 4. 
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quota in Japan’s zone, but 200,000 tons less than Japan had requested. 
However, Soviet negotiators compromised in the end, accepting a catch 
quota of 750,000 tons for Japanese fishermen and relaxing some past 
restrictions on methods and grounds. The Soviet quota in Japan’s zone 
was set at 650,000 tons, the same as in 1978, and the proportion of sar- 
dines and mackerel in the catch was increased.?? Although the Soviet 
delegation turned down Japan’s request for a long-term agreement set- 
ting the quota for more than one year at a time, this could hardly be 
considered retaliation for the PFT since Moscow had rejected similar 
Japanese requests in the past. 

Soviet negotiators also compromised during talks held in Moscow 
in March and April 1979 to establish Japan’s 1979 quota for salmon on 
the high seas of the northwest Pacific.24 Before the start of the negotia- 
tions, the new Soviet Fisheries Minister Vladimir Kamentsev adopted a 
tough attitude, arguing that the poor state of resources required a total 
ban on high seas salmon fishing. However, the Soviet fisheries’ delega- 
tion relaxed its position during the negotiations, proposing a Japanese 
quota of 35,500 tons and accepting in the end a 42,500-ton quota (Japan 
had requested 50,000 tons). Although Japan was required to pay a 3.5 
billion yen fishery cooperation fee (more than double the 1978 amount) 
to help in the improvement of Soviet rivers where salmon spawn, this 
was still only a small fraction of the sum spent by the Soviet Union for 
this purpose.?5 Seven Soviet-Japanese fisheries cooperation projects were 
also approved in the spring of 1979 providing for joint operations by 
Soviet and Japanese fishing vessels in the Soviet 200-mile zone.?° These 
projects had been discussed in 1978 until July when Soviet fisheries offi- 
cials suddenly broke off negotiations.?* 

On the problem of Japanese fishing in the waters around the dis- 
puted northern islands, the Soviet Union has adopted a harsher verbal 
posture. On October 24, 1978 the Soviet Foreign Ministry in an oral 
statement to the Japanese Embassy claimed that Tokyo was encouraging 
Japanese fishing vessels to violate Soviet territorial waters around these 


23 Mainichi Daily News, December 16, 1978, p. 5; Japan Economic Journal, 
December 18, 1978, p. 2. 

24 On April 21, 1978 the Soviet Union and Japan signed a five-year fisheries cò- 
operation treaty (to be extended automatically unless either side gives notice of its 
intention to abrogate it) and a protocol setting a quota for Japan’s 1978 salmon 
catch on the high seas outside the Soviet 200-mile zone. However, the treaty did not 
guarantee Japanese fishermen the right to catch salmon spawned in Soviet rivers 
but provided: only for annual bilateral discussions of concrete measures for the 
rational utilization of salmon resources (Kyodo, April 22, 1978). 

25 Mainichi Daily News, February 27, 1979, p. 5; Mainicht Daily News, April 19, 
1979, p. 1; Mainichi Daily News, April 24, 1979, p. 5. 

26 Mainichi Daily News, June 16, 1979, p. 5. 

27 See Kyodo, April 26, 1978. Japanese fishermen participating in these joint 
ventures were to be allowed to fish in areas of the Soviet 200-mile zone forbidden to 
other Japanese fishermen, and their fish catch was not to be included in the annual 
quota for that species. In return, they had to pay a fee to the Soviet Fisheries Min- 
istry to buy the entire catch of their Soviet partners and to extend technical coopera- 
tion to them. (Ibid.). 
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islands and demanded that Japan take effective preventive measures. The 
Japanese Embassy refuted this charge in an oral statement six days later, 
maintaining that Soviet arrests of Japanese fishermen in this area were 
illegal because the islands belonged to Japan. The embassy claimed that 
Japan had, nevertheless, adopted a cautious attitude toward this ques- 
tion in order to avoid incidents.28 However, despite this harsh verbal 
exchange, it is not clear that there has been any increase in the percent- 
age of Japanese fishermen arrested, and the Soviet Union has continued 
to free arrested fishermen after fining them and detaining them for a 
while. 

The Soviet Union also has not retaliated in other economic areas. 
Soviet interest in Japanese economic cooperation was reaffirmed when 
the All-Union Soviet Corporation for Import of Mineral and Industrial 
Products proposed to Japanese iron and steel circles on August 17, 1978 
—just five days after the conclusion of the PFIT—that they reopen nego- 
tiations about the terms for shipment of 200,000 tons of large-diameter 
steel pipe in the third quarter of 1978. When talks were resumed, agree- 
ment was quickly reached on the price, the issue that had interrupted 
the talks the previous July.?9 In late August, Soviet foreign trade officials 
also told a visting Keidanren (Japan Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions) delegation that the Soviet Union would be willing to send dele- 
gates to Tokyo some time after mid-October to attend an executive 
session of the Joint Economic Committee to discuss future Siberian de- 
velopment cooperation in preparation for the eighth joint committee 
meeting. When this executive session was eventually held in February 
1979,30 the Soviet Union sent an unusually large delegation that was 
eager to enlist Japanese cooperation in several projects slated to be de- 
veloped under the new, eleventh five-year plan for 1981-1985 then being 
drafted. 

However, progress towards cooperation in Siberian development 
continues to be slow. Prospects are good for some of the projects that 
were already under discussion before the February 1979 meeting—in- 
cluding a third forestry development project, the expansion and mod- 
ernization of container facilities in the Soviet Far East, and the construc- 
tion of paper-pulp complexes at Amursk, Khabarovsk, and Sakhalin. 
There are, however, some important details still to be decided. Japanese 
delegates at the executive session agreed to send an expert mission to 
Sakhalin sometime in 1979 to develop concrete plans for the moderniza- 


28 Yomiuri, October 31, 1978, p. 2 (in DSJP, November 8, 1978, p. 9). 

29 Nikkan Kogyo, August 18, 1978, p. 7 (in DSJP, August 26-28, 1978, p. 8). 

80 Susumu Awanohara, “Tokyo Tries to Make it Up,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 102:41 (October 13, 1978), p. 20. In October it was decided to hold the 
executive meeting in Tokyo in early December, but it was later postponed to Febru- 
ary at Soviet request. The reason given for the postponement was that the Soviet 
chief delegate, First Deputy Foreign Trade Minister N. F. Semichastnov, was ill 
(Mainichi Daily News, November 23, 1978, p. 1; Mainichi Daily News, November 28, 
1978, p. 1). 
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tion of eight or nine paper-pulp plants that were operated by the Oji 
Paper Company more than thirty years ago. The Soviet delegates had 
proposed tearing down these mills and having Japan build two large 
floating pulp mills (with annual capacities of 200,000 and 250,000 tons) 
for Sakhalin and Amursk. These mills would be built on barges in Japan 
and transported by tugboat to their new sites, a method used for a 
Japanese plant exported to Brazil. 

Japanese firms are also interested in the forestry development proj- 
ect but have so far failed to reach agreement with the Soviet Union on 
the repayment formula for chips and plywood.*! Further progress can 
also be expected on the Sakhalin continenal shelf project where a second, 
large discovery of oil and natural gas was made in the fall of 1978.32 
One new proposal for the development of an asbestos mine may also 
have a good chance of success since it has been reported that some large 
Japanese concerns (including C. Itoh and Nissho-Iwai) are interested in 
developing Soviet asbestos resources.? However, Japanese delegates at 
the February executive session expressed reluctance to cooperate in two 
other projects—the construction of an integrated steelworks in the Soviet 
Far East (a new proposal) and the development of the Udokan copper 
mine, a project first proposed in the 1960s. The Japanese were cautious 
because the Soviet proposals were highly abstract and did not include 
details about the compensation scheme envisaged,34 an important omis- 
sion since Japanese firms did not want to commit themselves to expand- 
ing future imports of steel and copper, two products already in oversup- 
ply on the domestic market. 

A number of serious obstacles also impede further progress on the 
trilateral South Yakutsk natural gas project although exploration has 
begun in the area funded by Japanese and American credits of U.S.$25 
million, each supplied under a March 1976 agreement.3 Soviet geologists 
announced in May 1978 that they had confirmed reserves of 825 billion 
cubic meters of gas at the site and expected to confirm a trillion cubic 
meters in 1979, the amount needed to make the project commercially 
feasible.26 However, some obstacles will have to be overcome before 
agreement is reached on the second, exploitation stage of the project. 
One problem is to raise the huge amount needed for the second stage, 
which will cost, according to current estimates, between three and a half 


31 Mainichi Daily News, February 16, 1979, p. 1; Japan Economic Journal, 
February 27, 1979, p. 9. No concrete plans were submitted for the Khabarovsk mill, 
which was slated to be built during the twelfth five-year plan (1986~1990). 

32 Japan Economic Journal, September 19, 1978, p. 9; Soviet Business and Trade, 
7:11 (October 25, 1978), p. 3. Although exploration was suspended in late 1979 when 
the Soviet Foreign Trade Mniistry and the Sakhalin Oil Development Corporation 
Co. (Sodeco) of Tokyo failed to agree on further efforts, exploration was resumed in 
May 1979 after Sodeco agreed to extend the project until 1982 and to commit further 
funds. (Japan Economic Journal, May 15, 1979, p. 6.) 

33 “Nissho-Iwai Projects,” Soviet Business and Trade, 7:3 (July 5, 1978), p. 6; 
“C. Itoh on the Move,” Soviet Business and Trade, 6:26 (May 24, 1978), pp. 7-8. 

34 Mainichi Daily News, February 16, 1979, p. 1. 

35 For background information see Falkenheim, “Some Determining Factors,” 
pp. 617-618. 

36 Mainichi Daily News, November 21, 1978, p. 5. 
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and seven billion dollars, not counting the large sums required to sub- 
sidize the construction of the tankers to transport the gas.37 Questions 
have also been raised about the project’s economic profitability. Recent 
Soviet vacillation about the pipeline route has created an additional 
obstacle.38 

It is still too early to say whether the prospects for Soviet-Japanese 
economic cooperation will be significantly affected by recent setbacks in 
Sino-Japanese economic relations. Both the scale and terms of future 
Sino-Japanese economic cooperation will be affected by Beijing’s decision 
in early 1979 to scale down its overly ambitious targets for development 
and foreign trade and to alter its investment priorities by placing less 
emphasis on steel and more on food and consumer goods for the domestic 
market and on light industrial products for export. Beijing has tem- 
porarily suspended implementation of a large proportion of the con- 
tracts concluded with Japanese firms in 1978 and is pressing for their 
conversion from cash to deferred payment agreements and perhaps in 
some cases even to compensation arrangements.4° 

Moreover, an agreement signed in late March 1979 extending the 
long-term Sino-Japanese economic pact by five years projected a level 
of trade that was much lower than the amount discussed the previous 
September when a two-way trade of $80 to $100 billion was considered 
for the extended thirteen-year period.41 The March agreement projected 
a trade turnover of $40 to $60 billion during the thirteen years,#? an 
annual average of from $3 to $4.6 billion, less than the record five billion 
dollar Sino-Japanese trade turnover in 1978. As might be expected, these 
changes have created some disillusionment in the Japanese business com- 
munity with the terms and prospects for Sino-Japanese trade. Their 
effect was magnified because they came at a time when the Sino- 
Vietnamese border clash was creating disenchantment with the political 
side of the new Sino-Japanese relationship. 


37In 1978, the U.S. firms involved in the project estimated its cost at $3,923 
million and the Japanese firms at $3,902 million (Mainichi Daily News, March 23, 
1978, p. 5), but unofficial estimates place the costs much higher. In April 1979 the 
New York Times reported that it would cost at least $1.7 billion just to build the 
io vin to transport the gas to the United States, (New York Times, April 1, 
1979, p. 24. 

88 The original plan envisaged construction of a 3,523 kilometer pipeline from 
the gasfield to a liquefaction plant at Olga, a port near Vladivostok, from where gas 
would be shipped to Japan and the United States. However, subsequently the Soviet 
Union proposed construction of a shorter (2,175 kilometer), cheaper pipeline to 
Magadan on the Sea of Okhotsk. This new proposal was initially opposed by Anzai 
but in early 1979 he was persuaded to accept the Magadan route. Anzai was then 
embarrassed when the Soviet Union returned to its original proposal for a pipeline 
to Olga, reportedly because domestic demand for power promised to be greater 
along that route. 

39 Melinda Liu, “China Stops to Rethink Its Development Priorities,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 103:11 (March 16, 1979), pp. 106-108. 

40In early 1979 China froze twenty-two contracts worth 580 billion yen ($2.9 
billion). (Mainichi Daily News, June 2, 1979, p. 5.) These contracts are now being 
renegotiated. 

41 Japan Economic Review, October 15, 1978, pp. 8-9. 

42 Japan Economic Journal, April 3, 1979, p. 4. 
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Continuing Strains in Soviet-Japanese Relations 


Although there has been no overt Soviet retaliation for the PFT, 
there have been continuing strains in Soviet-Japanese relations and 
neither has been willing to make concessions. Soviet leaders have adopted 
an uncompromising attitude toward the territorial dispute. In late Janu- 
ary 1979, the Japanese Defense Agency announced that since May 1978 
the Soviet Union had reinforced its garrisons and bases on Kunashiri 
and Etorofu, two of the disputed islands, increasing the level of forces 
from around 2,000 to about 5,000 and extending runways, improving 
port facilities, constructing new buildings and radar stations, and deploy- 
ing surface-to-air missiles there.*# In reaction, Japanese Deputy Foreign 
Minister Takashima Masuo delivered a verbal protest to Soviet Ambas- 
sador Dmitrii Polyansky in early February demanding the removal of 
Soviet troops and bases from the islands. Polyansky rejected Japan’s pro- 
test, claiming that it constituted unwarranted interference in Soviet in- 
ternal affairs since the islands were Soviet territory.44 Subsequently, the 
Japanese Diet passed a resolution in February 1979 proclaiming these 
islands as Japanese territory and urging their government to demand the 
immediate withdrawal of the Soviet military forces. When the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow, Uomoto Tokichiro, tried to present a copy of 
this resolution to Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Nikolai P. Firyubin, 
the latter refused to accept it, declaring that this issue “may be .. . of 
great concern for the Japanese but it is not for the Russians,”’#> a remark 
sure to offend Japanese sensibilities. 

Soviet leaders also adopted a hard line regarding the Habomais and 
Shikotan, a small archipelgeo and an island near Hokkaido. When Kono 
Yohei, leader of the New Liberal Club, visited Moscow in November 
1978, he was told by Kosygin and other Soviet leaders that the Soviet 
Union was no longer bound by its 1956 pledge to return these islands 
when a peace treaty was signed. Kosygin reminded Kono of the Soviet 
declaration issued in 1960 proclaiming that these islands would not be 
returned until all foreign troops were withdrawn from Japan.*® The 
same point was made by Polyansky who also told a Mainichi correspon- 
dent that “the Soviet Union has no intention of transferring to Japan a 
single piece of stone, let alone an island.”’47 These statements caused 
some consternation in Japan since the Soviet position on this issue has 
been ambiguous, and Tokyo has denied that Moscow has the right uni- 
laterally to alter the terms of the 1956 pledge. 


43 New York Times, January 81, 1979, p. A6. Since this information was known 
for some time to the JDA, it was not clear why it chose that time to announce it. 
One possibility was that it hoped to influence the budget debate then about to take 
place in the Diet. (Ibid.) 

44 “Editorial,” Japan Economic Journal, February 13, 1979, p. 10. 

45 Mainichi Daily News, March 26, 1979, p. 1. 

46 Sankei, November 25, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, December 2-4, 1978, p. 16); Mainichi 
Daily News, November 24, 1978, p. 1. 

47 Mainichi Daily News, November 25, 1978, p. 1. 
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While refusing itself to make concessions, the Soviet Union has re- 
peatedly demanded that Japan sign a good-neighborliness and coopera- 
tion treaty or a long-term economic pact as proof of its continued 
interest in good Soviet-Japanese relations.*® In reaction, the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry has denied that Japan has done anything wrong for 
which it has to make amends and has argued that Soviet intransigence 
in the territorial dispute impedes agreement on these pacts.4® 

Soviet and Japanese security concerns have also increased in the 
period since the PFT. Washington’s decision to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Peking caused concern in Moscow, increasing fears of an anti- 
Soviet coalition emerging among the United States, China, and Japan. 
Although this step was generally welcomed in Tokyo, the “sellout” of 
Taiwan raised some misgivings about the reliability of American com- 
mitments to its allies.5° The Japanese were also upset by evidence in 1970 
of a growing Soviet military presence at the Vietnamese ports of Da 
Nang and Cam Ranh Bay. In the view of Japanese and American 
defense analysts, access to facilities in Vietnam will increase the range 
and flexibility of Soviet forces and their reconnaissance ability, posing 
a growing threat to Japanese sea trading lanes, particularly the vital 
oil route through the Straits of Malacca. If the Soviet Union is granted 
the right to establish a permanent base at Cam Ranh Bay—where 
the U.S. left behind vast dock and overhaul facilities and runways able 
to handle large planes—this could fundamentally affect the military 
balance in Southeast Asia and East Asia by giving the Soviet Union a 
facility comparable to the American base at Subic Bay in the Philip- 
pines.5! Soviet capabilities have also been increased by the deployment 
of a Kiev-class aircraft carrier in the Pacific in the spring of 1979. 

In the period since the PFT, Soviet-Japanese relations have also 
been strained by their conflicting atitudes toward international ques- 
tions involving Moscow and Peking. Japan’s determination to resist 
Chinese efforts to give the PFT an anti-Soviet interpretation was put to 
the test when Chinese troops invaded Vietnam in early 1979. Tokyo 
adopted an ambivalent posture, refusing to support China’s action but 


48 See, for example: Nihon Keizai, November 21, 1978, p. 2 (in DSJP, Novmeber 
29, 1978, p. 12); Tokyo Shimbun, August 27, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, September 2-5, 
1978, pp. 14-16); Radio Moscow, December 14, 1978; Mainichi Daily News, November 
24, 1978, p. 2. 

49 Mainichi (eve.), August 18, 1978, p. 1 (in DSJP, August 29, 1978, p. 1); Nihon 
Keizai, November 21, 1978, p. 2 (in DSJP, November 29, 1978, p. 13). In December 
1978 Japanese Foreign Minister Sonoda told the House of Councillors Audit Com- 
mittee that Japan might be willing to negotiate a good-neighborliness treaty and a 
peace treaty at the same time if the Soviet Union agreed to discuss the territorial 
problem (Japan Times, December 22, 1978, p. 1). However, this condition was clearly 
unacceptable to Moscow, and nothing came of this overture. 

50 Nasu Kiyoshi, “Dilemmas of Japanese Defense,” Asian Affairs: An American 
Review, 6:2 (November-December 1978), p. 116; Tracy Dahlby, “A Mostly Pleasant 
Surprise,” Far Eastern Economic Review, (December 29, 1978), p. 15. 

51 The New York Times, March 29, 1979, p. A7; Mainichi Daily News, April 8, 
1979, p. 1; Mainichi Daily News, March 27, 1979, p. 1; Sankei, November 18, 1978, 
p. 1 (in DSJP, November 28, 1978, p. 5). 
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not publicly condemning it either, although earlier it had criticized 
Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia.5? This ambivalent posture did not 
satisfy Moscow. After the Japanese government issued a statement in late 
February 1979 calling on the Soviet Union to adopt a restrained position 
toward the Sino-Vietnamese conflict, the Soviet government responded by 
criticizing Japan for failing clearly to denounce the Chinese invasion.®# 
However, despite these differences, Soviet-Japanese relations stood’ to 
benefit indirectly from the strains this incident produced in Sino- 
Japanese relations. 


Conclusion 


Although the Sino-Japanese peace and friendship treaty has had a 
negative effect on Soviet-Japanese relations, it has not produced a de- 
stabilizing and dangerous increase in Soviet-Japanese tensions. There 
are strong incentives for both sides to limit the damage and both have 
succeeded in doing so. The Soviet Union has not carried out its threats 
to retaliate since this would have been counterproductive, impelling 
Japan to establish even closer relations with the United States and China 
and depriving the USSR of needed Japanese technology, economic as- 
sistance, and fishing rights in the Japanese 200-mile zone. The Japanese 
are also eager to minimize the treaty’s effects on Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions. Japanese leaders are aware that their country’s strategic vulnerabil- 
ity and economic dependence on foreign markets and raw materials make 
it impossible to rely primarily on military means to guarantee its secur- 
ity. Japanese national interest therefore dictates that they try to deal 
with threats to their security by trying to maintain amicable relations 
with potential aggressors and by creating areas of mutual cooperation 
that increase the cost of aggressive actions against Japan. Japanese lead- 
ers also wish to avoid increasing Soviet feelings of insecurity in order not 
to provoke an even greater Soviet military buildup in East Asia. It is 
also in Japan’s economic interest to maintain access to the Soviet market 
and raw materials and to preserve their fishing rights in the Soviet 200- 
mile zone. 

The PFT’s impact on Soviet-Japanese relations has also been limit- 
ed by continuing problems in Sino-Japanese relations. The PFT was 
signed because the incentives for Sino-Japanese cooperation were strong- 
er than divisive pressures created by their different political systems, 
their territorial dispute over the Senkakus and the continental shelf in 
the East China Sea, their differences over Taiwan, and their potential 


52 The Japanese government also adopted an ambivalent posture toward the 
question of aid for Hanoi. Tokyo decided in January 1979 to postpone temporarily 
consideration of aid projects for Hanoi for fiscal 1979 (starting April 1) but did not 
stop implementation of the remaining projects for fiscal 1978. (Japan, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Director-General of Public Information Bureau, “Press Conference,” 
79:1 [January 18, 1979], pp. 9-10.) 

53 Mainichi Daily News, March 7, 1979, p. 1. 
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for rivalry in Southeast Asia and Korea. However, these differences per- 
sist and the treaty itself has created an additional source of tension be- 
cause the Japanese resent Beijing’s attempts to give it an anti-Soviet 
orientation. ‘This difference became more important in early 1979 when 
China’s invasion of Vietnam caused some Japanese disenchantment with 
Beijing’s policy and Japan’s new connection with China. In the same 
period, Sino-Japanese economic cooperation experienced some setbacks. 
So far, the forces drawing China and Japan together have remained 
stronger than these divisive pressures but their relations have not be- 
come as close as some anticipated shortly after the PFT when there was 
a tendency to exaggerate the change it represented. 

In the future, it will be in both Soviet and Japanese interests to 
promote the cooperative aspects of their relationship. Their ability to do 
so will depend, in part, on the success that Soviet leaders have in resolv- 
ing bureaucratic disputes over economic priorities and planning that 
often impede progress in Siberian development cooperation. If Brezhnev 
dies (or is forced to resign for reasons of ill health) and the top Soviet 
leaders become embroiled in a succession struggle, cooperation will be 
more difficult. Similarly, a succession struggle could produce a further 
expansion of Soviet forces in East Asia with negative effects on Soviet- 
Japanese relations. So far, the Japanese response to the Soviet military 
buildup has been moderate. Tokyo has increased production of certain 
types of armaments needed to counter a potential Soviet threat but has 
resisted any radical increase in overall military expenditures. One reason 
for this moderation is that the Soviet military buildup in Asia has been 
seen as part of a global expansion of Soviet military forces and not as 
directed against Japan. Japan’s strategic vulnerability and the impos- 
sibility of developing adequate military means to protect Japan’s widely 
dispersed commercial vessels have also encouraged moderation. How- 
ever, if the future balance of military forces in the area should tilt sig- 
nificantly in the Soviet Union’s favor, this could strengthen the hand of 
those forces in Japan that are pressing the government to place greater 
reliance on military means to guarantee Japan’s security. This would 
have negative consequences both for Soviet-Japanese relations and for 
regional stability. 
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SALT Il: CHINA’S ADVICE AND DISSENT 


William V. Garner 


IN THE WORLDWIDE ROLL-CALL on the SALT II Treaty, 
China was the first to vote “Nay.” Within hours after Secretary Vance 
announced agreement on SALT II in May 1979, China sounded its 
alarm over its potential consequences. The Chinese press warned that 
SALT II would neither weaken the Soviets’ momentum toward strategic 
supremacy, nor alter their strategic objective to fight and win a nuclear 
war.! The Chinese press followed up its general alarm with specific 
criticism against those SALT II provisions that might contribute to 
Soviet attainment of nuclear superiority.? 

China’s opposition to U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations is old 
hat. For some twenty years the Chinese have strenuously protested these 
negotiations. However, the transformation of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) from bridling ally to embittered enemy of the 
USSR has shifted the target of their protests. After the signing of the 
1963 Test Ban Treaty, it was the Soviets the Chinese scored for “willingly 
allowing U.S. imperialism to gain military superiority.”? Now they favor 
the U.S. with warnings that SALT II gives unilateral advantages to the 
Soviet Union. How should the U.S. interpret these Chinese warnings 
against SALT II? That question is one facet of a more critical question 
facing U.S. policymakers: How should the U.S. take China into account 
in our arms control negotiations with the Soviet Union? 

Past negotiations of SALT, European force reductions (“MBFR”), 
and other arms control measures have long involved an underlying 


1 Peng Di, “Washington, Moscow Play Hide and Seek,” Xinhua in English, May 
9, 1979; Foreign Broadcast Information Service (hereinafter FBIS), PRC Interna- 
tional Affairs, May 10, 1979, p. A2. 

2¥eng Zhidan, “Illusion and Reality,” Xinhua in Chinese, May 14, 1979; FBIS 
Daily Report, PRC International Affairs, May 24, 1979, p. A2. 

3 Chinese Government Statement on Test Ban Treaty, Peking Review, VI, 31, 
August 2, 1963, pp. 7-8. 
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“China factor.” However, a combination of recent events is increasing 
the importance of the “China factor” in U.S. arms control policy: (1) 
the Sino-Japanese “Treaty of Peace and Friendship” has given Japan’s 
Sino-Soviet policy a distinct “China tilt”; (2) the U.S. has normalized 
relations with the PRC and terminated its defense treaty with Taiwan; 
(3) the Soviet-Vietnamese “Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation” and 
the Sino-Vietnamese border war have intensified the Sino-Soviet geo- 
political confrontation; (4) sales of Western military technology to 
China are gaining momentum despite strong Soviet opposition; (5) the 
Senate debate over SALT II and the prospective SALT III negotiations 
are focusing attention on Soviet intermediate range nuclear weapons, 
limitations on which could alter the Sino-Soviet military balance; and 
(6) the ongoing MBFR and Conventional Arms Sales negotiations are 
also considering arms limitations that could alter the Sino-Soviet mili- 
tary balance. In view of such developments the Soviets themselves are 
placing the “China factor” at the top of the agenda in their arms control 
talks with the U.S. Our allies, as well, increasingly require clarification 
of how the “China factor” in our joint arms control and defense policies 
may affect their regional security interests. On top of all this, China 
itself is pressing the U.S. to consider its interests in U.S.-Soviet nego- 
tiations. 

How then are U.S. policymakers going to reconcile our Sino-Soviet 
policy with our arms control and defense policies? Certain dilemmas 
are already becoming evident. First, should we acquiesce to Soviet in- 
sistence on high levels of strategic arms in the SALT negotiations in 
order to provide the Soviets with the extra capability they claim to need 
for “deterring” a nuclear war with China? Second, should we agree to 
mutual limitations on theater nuclear weapons in Europe, if redeploy- 
ments of such Soviet weapons to Asia are to remain unlimited? Third, 
should the magnitude of the mutual force reductions we are willing to 
negotiate for Central Europe be made to depend on the number of such 
Soviet forces to be redeployed to Asia? In the face of such dilemmas, U.S. 
policymakers will need familiarity with both the Chinese and Soviet 
perspectives on how our triangular relations may be affected by U.S.- 
Soviet arms control negotiations. 


The View From Peking 


The PRC’s opposition to recent U.S.-Soviet arms control negotia- 
tions is rooted in its perception of China’s military and political vulner- 
ability to the Soviet Union. At least since the 1968 invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, Chinese strategists have regarded the Soviet military build-up 
as the dominant threat to China’s security and have shaped both their 
foreign and military policies in response to that threat. It is their view, 
however, that U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations are undermining the 
effectiveness of these policies. 

Struggle and Alliance: China’s basic foreign policy line is to struggle 
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against both the U.S. and the Soviet Union, superpowers that the Chinese 
strategists perceive to be contending for hegemony over China and the 
rest of the world. China seeks to enlist other developing nations in the 
struggle for the ultimate defeat of U.S. and Soviet imperialism, as well 
as for the triumph of socialism over western capitalism. However, the 
immediate objective of China’s foreign policy is to create the broadest 
possible “united front” against the expansion of Soviet influence. China 
therefore seeks to establish a tactical alliance with both the United States 
and the other advanced capitalist nations. Its strategists perceive that 
such an alliance is needed until China can better provide for its own 
security against the dominant Soviet threat. Thus China’s foreign policy 
combines both “struggle” and “alliance” in its relations with the U.S. 
and the West.4 

This dualistic foreign policy is unambiguous, however, in its opposi- 
tion to U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations. In the context of their 
policy of struggle against the superpowers, the Chinese accuse both the 
U.S. and the USSR of colluding to use such negotiations as a smoke- 
screen behind which to augment their military capabilities. They warn 
both developing and industrial countries alike that any claim that such 
talks check arms expansion is designed to sap the will of third countries 
to acquire the military and political basis for resisting superpower 
hegemony. 

In keeping with their policy of “alliance” with the West, the Chi- 
nese offer an equally alarmist thesis. They allege that the Soviet Union 
is using arms control negotiations to lull the West into complacency 
about its efforts to gain military superiority. They emphasize that the 
Soviet strategic objective is to encircle and dominate Europe militarily; 
and they predict that a third world war will erupt in Europe if NATO 
and the U.S. soon do not challenge Soviet political and military expan- 
sion with a commensurate military build-up. 

People’s War with Western Arms: China’s own military policy is de- 
signed to guard its independence in the face of the military superiority 
of both superpowers, as well as to give it substantial political influence 
over neighboring small and medium powers in Asia. Beijing’s military 
policy is based on both its small nuclear retaliatory force and large, but 
technologically outmoded, conventional forces. However, China is un- 
dertaking several force improvement programs to discourage the Soviet 
leadership from believing in its military’s capability to win either a 
nuclear or conventional war against China. 

To bolster the credibility of its deterrence against a Soviet nuclear 
attack, China is both improving the survivability of its nuclear missile 
force and extending its already elaborate civil defense programs. And 
while this deterrent policy against conventional attack continues to rely 


4King C. Chen, ed., China and the Three Worlds, White Plains, N.Y. M. E. 
Sharpe, Inc., 1979, pp. 31-44. 
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on the “People’s War” concept of mobile, protracted warfare, China is 
selectively modernizing its conventional forces with imports of advanced 
arms technology from the West. This conventional arms modernization 
policy could well indicate the Chinese leadership’s long range goal of 
acquiring a more forward, positional war-fighting capability against the 
Soviets. Such a capability could reduce the likelihood under current 
military strategy that China would need to retreat from such regions as 
Xinjiang in the event of war. In the meantime, despite its apparent in- 
feriority, China’s military tries to project an image of high military 
morale and an almost belligerent readiness to use force preemptively in 
defense of its sovereignty or territorial security.” China’s recent incur- 
sions into Indochina have reinforced this image. 

Chinese strategists also seem to calculate that Soviet nuclear and 
conventional force requirements against both the U.S. and NATO pro- 
vide important restraints on Soviet military options towards China. Chi- 
nese opposition to U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations in part reflects 
their concern that the Soviets may eliminate such restraints by obtaining 
the right to deploy a separate “deterrent” force against China, over and 
above their “equal security” needs vis-à-vis the West. 

Chinese strategists have likewise revealed their suspicion that West- 
ern “appeasement” of Soviet arms expansion in these negotiations is 
designed to deflect Soviet military expansion eastward into a war with 
China. They draw a parallel with Chamberlain’s 1938 appeasement of 
Hitler, pointing out that his effort to avoid war by deflecting the German 
military thrust onto Russia did not “save London from its full share 
of Hitler’s bombs.” But China’s opposition to U.S.-Soviet arms control 
negotiations rests upon more than just general fears that such talks 
undermine its foreign and military policies. Evidence in the Chinese 
press suggests that Chinese strategists are well informed on and have 
substantive objections to both the SALT II treaty and the MBFR nego- 
tiations. 

SALT I!—China’s Advice and Dissent: China’s opposition to the SALT 
U Treaty was already foreshadowed in December 1974 when the official 
Chinese press issued its first specific criticisms of the Vladivostok Accord. 
The Renmin Ribao lambasted both signatories of that accord with equal 
fervor, accusing them jointly of trying to deceive others about their 
intentions, namely, “to build their MIRVs en masse . . . to enhance the 
throw-weight of missiles . . . to design and produce new ground and air 
mobile ICBMs.”? By 1979, in retrospect, the Chinese press had changed 
its tune somewhat: “the so-called ‘quota’ of 1974 was virtually a ‘legal’ 


5 Allen S. Whiting, The Chinese Calculus of Deterrence, Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1975, pp. 239-240. 

6 Ssu-mata, “This is Not Groundless Anxiety”, Renmin Ribao, January 30, 1978; 
FBIS Daily Report, PRC International Affairs, February 14, 1978, p. A2. 

7Jen Ku-ping, “Limitation of Nuclear Weapons, or Contention for Nuclear 
Superiority?”, Renmin Ribao, December 27, 1974; FBIS Daily Report, PRC Interna- 
tional Affairs, December 30, 1974, p. A2. 
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disguise covering the vicious expansion of the Soviet nuclear arsenal.”8 

Most recent Chinese press reports on the SALT II Treaty stress 
that the Soviets have received one-sided advantages in the course of the 
negotiations. They frequently observe that since 1969, when the SALT 
I negotiations began, the Soviets have been allowed to surpass the U.S. 
quantitatively, and are now catching up or about to overtake the U.S. 
qualitatively in strategic arms. They forecast that the Soviets’ rapid de- 
ployment of increasingly accurate, heavier throw-weight, MIRVed 
ICBMs will soon “‘pose a tremendous threat to the United States’ land- 
based IGBMs.”® They cite many other signs of impending Soviet nuclear 
superiority: the greater range achievements of Soviet SLBMs, the dra- 
matic increase in Soviet ICBM accuracy demonstrated in 1978, and the 
Soviets’ alleged reloadable supply of 1000 extra ICBMs not included in 
the SALT II limitations.’ In short, almost every substantive criticism of 
SALT II used by its domestic opponents in the U.S. is echoed by the 
Chinese press. 

Do these unrelieved criticisms of SALT II in the Chinese press con- 
stitute official opposition to SALT II? China’s Vice-Premier Deng 
Xiaoping was diplomatic enough on his visit to Washington last winter 
to say that China is not against the conclusion of SALT agreements. 
However, he also denied that SALT II could in any way restrain Soviet 
arms expansion and hegemonism, and clearly suggested that an anti- 
Soviet alliance between the United States, China, Japan, and Western 
Europe would be a “more practical step” in that direction.1! His re- 
marks were evidently tailored to influence the U.S. public against SALT 
II, while avoiding a breach in relations with the U.S. administration 
upon whose support he counted for both “normalization” and the Most 
Favored Nation Trade Agreement. 

The intent to influence U.S. public opinion is also evident in 
China’s English-language articles and broadcasts, which extensively 
cover the arguments of SALT’s opponents and skeptics in the U.S., but 
give short shrift to the arguments of SALT’s supporters. Thus China’s 
criticisms of SALT II at least partially stem from its tactical policy of 
influencing the U.S. to reject the treaty and accept China’s offer of 
alliance instead. 

China’s criticisms of SALT II are also based upon its specific secur- 
ity concerns over the treaty’s direct and indirect impact on the Sino- 
Soviet military balance. Foremost among the direct effects on China’s 
security is the exclusion of Soviet intermediate range Theater Nuclear 
Weapons (TNW) from the SALT II limitations. Such Soviet TNWs 


8 Feng Zhidan, “Illusion and Reality,” Renmin Ribao, May 14, 1979; FBIS Daily 
Report, PRC International Affairs, May 24, 1979, p. Al. 

9“A New Phase in the Soviet-U.S. Nuclear Race,” Xinhua “report”, May 11, 
1979; FBIS Daily Report, PRC International Affairs, May 15, 1979, p. A3. 

10 Yan Yuan, “The Momentum That Cannot Be Restrained,” Renmin Ribao, 
May 6, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, PRC International Affairs, May 14, 1979, p. A5. 

11 Xinhua in English, January 31, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, PRC International 
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as the “Backfire” bomber and the SS-20 mobile missile have ample range 
against targets in China, although it can be argued that they are without 
sufficient range against U.S. targets to be considered central strategic 
systems for inclusion in SALT. Thus, Chinese strategists view the ex- 
clusion of TNWs from SALT as permitting the Soviets to build up a 
separate war-winning nuclear force against China. 

The Chinese press has expressed great concern over the failure of 
U.S. negotiators to incorporate the “Backfire” bomber into SALT II. It 
took little comfort in Brezhnev’s pledge to Carter at Vienna to produce 
no more than 30 “Backfires” a month. Of course, Brezhnev also pledged 
not to “increase the radius of action of this airplane in such a way as to 
enable it to strike targets on the territory of the U.S.A.”12 To the Chi- 
nese, this vague basing restriction smacks of U.S.-Soviet collusion to 
legitimize “Backfire” deployments against China. When the first “Back- 
fire” squadron was deployed to East Asia earlier this year, the Chinese 
press took careful note.18 The Chinese press was also quick to seize upon 
recent U.S. government testimony that, if any “Backfires” were actually 
equipped with the cruise missiles being test-fired at 750 mile ranges, all 
“Backfires” would have to count against the SALT totals.14 i 

The Chinese press has expressed even more concern over SALT II’s 
exclusion of the new intermediate range SS-20 mobile missile. Its analysts 
have concluded that because the SS-20 deployments endow the Soviets 
with “additional nuclear superiority” in Europe the danger of either 
a conventional or theater nuclear war has increased. They claim that 
this new weapon has punched another big hole in the already quéstion- 
able U.S. nuclear umbrella over Europe.® However, the Chinese are 
equally aware that the USSR made its initial deployments of SS-20s to 
East Asia, not to Europe.'6 They resent that the apparent effect of SALT 
has been the rechannelling of Soviet arms expansion into TNW deploy- 
ments to Asia. Using their same reasoning applied to the European 
nuclear balance, one may assume that Chinese strategists believe that 
such additional Soviet nuclear superiority in Asia has similarly increased 
the danger of a Sino-Soviet war. 

SALT’s Impact on Europe: Chinese warnings over the Soviet military 
threat to Europe, however, are by no means just a code by which to 
express their concern over the Soviet threat to themselves. They really 
believe that SALT’s impact on European security has an indirect military 
effect on China’s own security. The Chinese press criticizes the SALT II 


12 Robert Kaiser and Don Oberdorfer, “Backfire Apt To Be Big in SALT 
Debate,” Washington Post, July 8, 1979, p. A3. 

13 Xinhua in English, April 14, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, PRC International 
Affairs, April 16, 1979, p. C1. 

14 Xinhua in English, February 4, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, PRG International 
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15 “Obvious Threat to Western Europe. .. .”, Radio Peking Domestic Service 
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16 International Defense Review, February 1978, p. 1009. 
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Protocol, for example, because it limits U.S. Ground Launched Cruise 
Missiles (GLCMs) to a range of only 600 kilometers. It portrays this 
range limitation as depriving NATO of its best and quickest response 
to the Soviet build-up of TNWs in Europe.17 China also criticizes SALT 
H’s “Non-Circumvention Provision” for its alleged intent to prevent the 
U.S. from transferring that same cruise missile technology to NATO’s 
European members. 

This apparent Chinese desire for NATO to counterbalance the 
growing Soviet TNW force in Europe with GLCM deployments is cer- 
tainly understandable. The more TNWs deployed by NATO, they may 
reason, the more European targets there would be for Soviet TNWs to 
cover and the fewer Soviet TNWSs left over for deployment against 
China. A similar calculation probably governs the Chinese press’s inter- 
est in recent U.S. proposals to extend the range of and deploy additional 
Pershing II ballistic missiles in Europe. 

China also vigorously opposes the Vienna MBFR negotiations on 
troop reductions between NATO and Warsaw Pact members. Articles 
in the Chinese press accuse the Soviet Union of having bolstered its con- 
ventional military superiority in Central Europe under the camouflage 
of the Vienna talks, citing sometimes exaggerated reports on the Soviet 
troop, tank, and aircraft build-up since 1973 when the talks began. They 
maintain that in the period since the Soviets have attained nuclear 
parity with the U.S., their conventional superiority has become an even 
greater threat to Europe. Consequently, they label the Vienna talks a 
“swindle,” a “fraud,” and a “fig leaf” behind which the Soviet Union 
has “strengthened its forces for a surprise attack on Western Europe.”18 

However, China’s opposition to the MBFR negotiations does not 
appear to be motivated by its apprehension over a Soviet attack on 
Europe. In fact, an internal Chinese army document smuggled out from 
Kunming in 1973 reveals a more plausible Chinese estimate of Soviet 
intentions at the Vienna talks: “its intention is to relax the situation in 
Europe and to stabilize the Western front so that it may spare both 
hands for fully opposing China.”19 
Thus China opposes MBFR troop reductions primarily for fear they 
would free more Soviet conventional forces for deployment against China. 
As in the case of the SALT II Protocol, China’s criticisms of the Vienna 
talks are based upon their potential indirect effects on the Sino-Soviet 
military balance. 

The main generalizations that can be drawn from China’s opposi- 
tion to SALT II and MBFR are the following: (1) China’s opposition to 
them stems substantially from concern over their direct and indirect 
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military effects on China’s security; (2) China dissimulates that concern 
by giving reasons for its opposition that better promote its tactical for- 
eign policy of “alliance” with the West and its strategic policy of “strug- 
gle” against the superpowers. 


The View From Moscow 


The Soviets propagandize a simplistic but consistent explanation of 
why China has opposed SALT, MBFR, and all previous U.S.-Soviet arms 
control negotiations. The Soviets allege that the PRC’s overall strategy 
ever since the late 1950s has been “to provoke a war between the United 
States and the USSR so that they themselves ‘sit on the hill like a wise 
monkey and watch the skirmish in the valley between two tigers.’ ”’20 
They have interpreted Chinese actions from the 1958 Taiwan crisis 
to the Sino-Vietnamese border war as attempts to implement this 
strategy.21 In the same manner the Soviets interpret Chinese opposition 
to West German Ostpolitik, to the Four Power Agreement on West 
Berlin, and to the 1975 Helsinki Pact, among others. In short, all Chinese 
criticism of “détente” is portrayed as an effort to provoke a U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear war. 

The Soviets have occasionally granted recognition to a more prac- 
tical Chinese objective in seeking to undermine Soviet arms control 
negotiations with the West: “They (the Chinese) asserted that detente 
would enable the Soviet Union to concentrate larger forces against 
China.”22 The Chinese fear may well represent the Soviet hope. But do 
the Soviets really expect that arms control negotiations will be able to 
produce a “China dividend” in strictly military terms? Or, are they 
apprehensive that arms control and détente policies towards the West 
will entrap them in a steadily deteriorating security position relative to 
China? An examination of recent arms control negotiations from the 
Soviet perspective may shed some light on these questions. 

SALT I—China Dividends?: Although the Soviets may have expected in- 
direct “China dividends” out of the SALT I negotiations, they were 
equally conscious of the potential disadvantages in negotiating limits to 
weapon systems that were deployed in part against China. Two cate- 
gories of SALT I limitations directly impinged upon their military cap- 
ability against China. Firstly, the Soviets agreed to count all of their 
SS-I1 sized missiles against their permitted ICBM limit, although it was 
acknowledged by western intelligence sources that some 120 of their 
SS-11s had been reengineered for striking intermediate range targets in 
either Europe or Asia. During 1969-1970, the Soviets had dismantled 
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some 70 SS-4 and SS-5 IRBMs at vulnerable “soft sites” in the Soviet 
maritime provinces. The Chinese targets of those IRBMs were presum- 
ably to be “covered” by the newly engineered, dual-capable $S-11s de- 
ployed in European Russia.? ‘Thus, in principle at least, the Soviets 
allowed SALT I to limit their offensive missile capability against China. 

However, their successful insistence in SALT I negotiations on re- 
taining a numerically superior and heavier throw-weight ICBM force 
may have been partially designed to compensate for this China factor. 
They may have even concluded that their margin of numerical super- 
iority in ICBMs was sufficient for waging a limited nuclear war against 
China without sacrificing rough parity with the U.S. They may also have 
been anticipating unrestricted deployments of their next generation of 
intermediate ranged TINWs—the SS-20 mobile missiles and Backfire 
Bombers. 

The second category of SALT I limitations affecting Soviet security 
against China was the ABM Treaty and the June 1974 protocol that 
amended it. The treaty itself restricted the Soviets to a deployment of 
100 ABM launchers in each of two sites, of which only the one around 
Moscow already existed. The Soviets were also permitted to retain their 
ABM test facilities in Central Asia, which does provide some additional 
protection against a Chinese missile threat to European Russia. 

In the 1974 protocol, however, the Soviet Union gave up its right 
to build a second site, which Western analysts had presumed was to be 
located around Khabarovsk or in Central Asia. Although it can be 
argued that the Soviets felt that an additional site would be irrelevant 
as long as other equally valuable targets were still vulnerable to Chinese 
missiles, Soviet accession to the 1974 protocol potentially enhanced the 
military effectiveness and deterrent value of China’s nuclear missile 
force against the USSR.*4 

SALT Il—Declining Dividends: The Soviets received even less of a “China 
dividend” in the SALT II negotiations. In fact, their highest achieve- 
ment regarding China in those negotiations may have been in ensuring 
that limitations on certain weapon systems were put off until SALT III. 
As the Chinese have noted, the Soviets succeeded in thwarting SALT IT 
limitations on their TNWs deployed against both China and NATO. 
They did so by demanding reciprocal limitations on some 800 U.S. FBS 
(Forward Based Systems) nuclear armed aircraft deployed around the 
Soviet periphery. Quite apart from the military merits of their argu- 
ments, they realized that the U.S. could not place limits on such FBS 
systems without first holding politically divisive prior consultations with 
its allies, The Soviets’ somewhat surprising abandonment of this demand 
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at the December 1974 Vladivostok summit may have been exchanged 
for the U.S. agreement to remove negotiations on all TNWs from SALT 
II to a third forum.25 Whether negotiated in a third forum or in SALT 
III, the Soviets are aware that their commitment to negotiate future 
limitations on TNWSs risks giving the West additional opportunity to 
influence the Sino-Soviet military balance and political relationship. 

In contrast to this limited success in SALT II, the Soviets have not 
been able to hang on to some previous “China dividends.” First, the 
SALT II negotiations proceeded on the basis of the Jackson Amend- 
ment’s requirement for equal aggregates in delivery systems. Thus, the 
Soviets were not able to retain numerical superiority in strategic delivery 
systems as possible compensation for the China factor. 

Secondly, the Soviets permitted SALT II to reduce the overall ag- 
gregate number of systems permitted from the 2400 agreed upon in 
Vladivostok to the 2250 fixed at Vienna. If the Soviet force has only a 
limited number of warheads to cover a fixed number of strategic targets 
in both the U.S. and China, then at some theoretical point further re- 
duction of overall aggregates will reduce Soviet flexibility for waging 
nuclear war against China. Such a point would exist where the warheads 
expended in a China war would leave an inadequate nuclear “deterrent” 
force—by Soviet standards—against the West. Although the 2250 limit 
certainly does not represent such a theoretical point, the Soviet subscrip- 
tion to the goal of major reductions in SALT III may prove difficult to 
uphold.?6 

Soviet Ground Forces on the Move: If the SALT negotiations offer the 
Soviets the prospects of declining China dividends, the reverse may be 
said for the MBFR negotiations. MBFR could indeed free more forces 
to move East. How the Soviets view this potential ‘dividend may be dis- 
cerned in their recent pattern of military deployments to Asia and in 
certain shifts of emphasis in their military doctrine. 

In the year following China’s 1964 explosion of its first nuclear 
device, the Soviet military build-up on the Sino-Soviet border began in 
earnest. By mid-1969 Soviet strength in that area had roughly doubled.27 
Reportedly, the number of Soviet combat divisions increased from 17 to 
38, although a good portion of these remained below combat strength.28 
However, this was only a relative shift of Soviet military strength, not 
an absolute one. It was accomplished in the context of an overall in- 
crease in Soviet military manpower. 
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It was during this pre-1969 period that the MBFR negotiations 
were first proposed. It was also in that period that the U.S. commitments 
in Vietnam prompted the “temporary” reduction of U.S. troops in Ger- 
many. Congress threatened to make even more unilateral cuts. Interest- 
ingly, the Chinese press then accused the Soviets of colluding with the 
U.S. to allow American troops transfers to Southeast Asia.?? By January 
1967 Mao Zedong was reportedly warning the PLA that Soviet “ground 
forces are on the move.”30 Also, the 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia resulted in'a permanent garrison there of five combat divisions, 
thus increasing by a like amount the Warsaw Pact strength in Central 
Europe. 

In the 1969-1978 period Soviet military manpower continued to 
increase, from 3.7 million to 4.2 milion. Of the additional 500,000, some 
400,000 (80%) have reportedly been deployed in the Chinese border 
area.3! That brings Soviet troop strength in the region up to a reported 
700,000. By contrast, the 1969-1978 period saw an increase in Soviet 
troop deployments to Eastern Europe of only 70,000, bringing troop 
levels there up to a total of 590,000, and an even smaller increase to the 
western military districts of the USSR.*2 

This continued relative shift of Soviet troop strength to Asia cannot 
alone indicate Soviet hopes for a “Chinese dividend” from the Vienna 
talks. In fact, Soviet troop strength in Asia now seems to have stabilized. 
Its present level would certainly seem adequate for the “forward de- 
fense” of Soviet Asia against any type of invasion China could muster in 
the near future. However, Soviets strategists may well consider their 
conventional forces in Asia to be inadequate to the tasks set by official 
Soviet military policy. 

The independent Conventional Option: The Soviet need for a “China 
dividend” from MBFR has possibly been spurred by a recent shift of 
emphasis in Soviet theater warfare doctrine away from putting a prem- 
ium on nuclear preemption. Rather, Soviet military policy has renewed 
interest in what one noted Western analyst calls the “independent con- 
ventional option.” This policy emphasizes the “desirability of conduct- 
ing a prolonged phase of conventional operations in the European 
theater.”83 Its primary precondition is the attainment of superiority or 
parity in nuclear weapons. The tactical assumption of such a policy is 
that the risks run by the adversary in the conventional attack are not 
worth the risks of resorting to nuclear retaliation. This doctrinal shift 
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may signal a Soviet belief in the greater political utility of a conventional 
warfare capability against the PRC. Perhaps the crucial corollary to this 
new policy is that the Soviet’s overwhelming nuclear weapon superiority 
would deter China from retaliating with nuclear weapons, even in the 
face of a successful Soviet conventional attack. 

The MBFR implication of such a doctrinal shift is that MBFR 
could free the additional troops and conventional weapons necessary to 
ensure a Soviet conventional capability to defeat China. As the Chinese 
military modernizes, still greater troop and equipment strength will be 
required to retain this conventional superiority. Such requirements pres- 
sure the Soviets either to negotiate in MBFR the transfer of forces from 
Eastern Europe to Asia, or to further crimp its economy with military 
manpower and budget increases. The only Soviet alternative.is to give 
up its doctrinal requirement for conventional superiority. In that case, 
the Soviets would be forced either to rely again on a nuclear option or 
to accept a marginal reduction in the security of their territorially dis- 
puted border areas with China. 

A more indirect type of “China dividend” the Soviets may hope to 
derive from the MBFR negotiations is illustrated by a 1976 Warsaw Pact 
proposal that called upon the Helsinki conferees to pledge “not to be the 
first to employ nuclear weapons against each other.”85 Apart from the 
potentially disruptive effect of such a “no first use” pact on NATO mili- 
tary doctrine, the Soviets would value its achievement as a form of psy- 
chological pressure on the Chinese to negotiate for a similar measure. 
In fact the USSR claims to have offered China a similar pact in 1971.36 
The Soviets would also value it as a useful firebreak for Europe in case 
of a Soviet nuclear war with China. Moreover, its very negotiation would 
reinforce the separation of European and Asian security concerns. 

Conventional Arms Sales: The Soviets’ attitude toward the incipient 
negotiations on curbing the sale of conventional arms may be significant- 
ly influenced by their hope for a “China dividend.” Amid unfounded 
reports of a possible “major breakthrough” prior to the June 1979 
Vienna summit, the Soviets were revealed to be emphasizing regional 
curbs on arms sales to East Asia.37 , 

The Soviet bid to stem sales of western arms and military-related 
technology to China has not been notably successful. Numerous military 
delegations shuffled back and forth between China, West Europe, and 
Japan during the 1977-1979 period. At the December 1978 session of the 
NATO Council the U.S. publicly announced that it had no objections 


34 Frederic Meritz (quoting Edward Luttwak), “Soviets, Chinese Build Up Border 
Forces,” Christian Science Monitor, September 18, 1978, p. 3. 
35 Yury Yasnev, Pravda, December 11, 1976, p. 5; Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (CDSP), Vol. XXVIII, No. 50, p. 16. 
ee See, for example, Pravda, February 10, 1977, p. 5; CDSP, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 
. 20. 
R 37 Don Oberdorfer, “U.S. Plans New Bid to Curb Arm Sales,” Washington Post 
May 22, 1979, p. A4. i 
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to the sale of “defensive” weapons to China by its Western allies. 
These developments soon bore fruit. Despite stern Soviet warnings 
against Britain’s impending sale to China of “Harrier” V/STOL air- 
craft, Britain concluded the deal just after the January 1979 Guadeloupe 
summit.38 Soviet commentary took little comfort in the subsequent U.S. 
and West German pledges not to follow Britain’s example.*® Soviet 
commentary has continued to express alarm over impending arms sales 
by France, as well as over alleged transfers to China of military-related 
technologies from West Germany, the U.S., and Japan. 

The Soviet press vented general outrage over the Harrier sale, but 
was particularly incisive against those who pretended that the “Harrier” 
was not an “offensive” weapon. Such a focus may reveal a practical 
hope that western arms sales to China may indeed be limited to “de- 
fensive” weapons, but the Soviets would naturally like to control or par- 
ticipate in the “defensive/offensive” definition of each weapon system. 
Thus, they may be concluding that an agreement on Conventional Arms 
Sales will provide them exactly the forum they need for the control— 
rather than prevention—of arms sales to China. One atypical Soviet 
commentary that may lend itself to this interpretation forecast that fu- 
ture Sino-Soviet relations would indeed improve, but only after the 
Chinese military had sated its appetite for modernized equipment from 
the West.40 

The Soviet Union values curbs on arms sales to China not only as 
a means of slowing down Chinese military modernization, but as a 
damper on the military cooperation that usually accompanies such sales. 
Most Soviet press articles have stressed the apocalyptic consequences of 
such cooperation leading to a Western military alliance with China. 
They warn that neither détente nor arms control could continue under 
such circumstances. One of the Soviet Union’s leading America-watchers 
was reported to have said: “what sense would it make for us to agree 
to reduce armaments in Europe if armaments are simply to be channeled 
by the West:to the eastern front.’41 


Implications for U.S. Arms Control Policy 


How should the U.S. take these various Chinese and Soviet perspec- 
tives into account in its future arms control policies? First of all, the U.S. 
must try to understand Chinese and Soviet perspectives in order to an- 
ticipate their reactions to U.S. policy. Whether U.S. policy is couched 


38 Moscow Broadcast to Great Britain, December 12, 1978; FBIS Daily Report, 
‘USSR International Affairs, December 13, 1978, p. El. 

89 Moscow World Service in English, January 7, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, USSR 
International Affairs, January 8, 1979, p. E2. “Statement by U.S. President,” Tass 
International Service, January 28, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, USSR International 
Affairs, January 29, 1979, pp. BI-B2. 

40 Kunio Shinaizu, Interview with Alexander Bovin, Tokyo Sankei Shimbun, 
April 11, 1979; FBIS Daily Report, USSR Annex, April 17, 1979, p. 2. 

41 New York Times, November 13, 1978. 
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under the rubric of “China card” or “equidistance,” their reactions to 
the U.S. exploitation of the “China factor” will be based upon their own 
perceptions of U.S. objectives, not ours. Nevertheless, a strong articula- 
tion of U.S. policy objectives could itself be a factor in influencing some 
key Chinese and Soviet perspectives. 

American arms control policy has begun to suffer from the lack of 
a strong domestic concensus over the objectives of U.S. Sino-Soviet policy. 
If SALT, MBER, and other measures are to have any future, the U.S. 
should avoid agreements that disrupt the Sino-Soviet military balance 
or eliminate the useful uncertainty as to the U.S. response in any future 
Sino-Soviet confrontation, Equally important, the U.S. should relieve 
the Soviets and the Chinese of their shared “Munich” suspicion that the 
U.S. is conniving to promote war between them.‘ 

In fact, there should be little ground for such suspicions. However 
much negotiating leverage the U.S. derives from the continuation of 
Sino-Soviet tensions, the escalation of these tensions into an unprece- 
dented regional nticlear war would threaten American security. Among 
other consequences, such a war would probably end the SALT process 
and lead to an all-out U.S.-Soviet race for nuclear supremacy—thus the 
U.S. need to build a national concensus that the avoidance of a Sino- 
Soviet war is a vital American security objective. The real difficulty will 
then begin over the choice of which arms control and defense policies 
would best promote overall U.S. security objectives, including the avoid- 
ance of a Sino-Soviet war. 

Perhaps the critical assumption that U.S. policymakers must define 
regarding the “China factor” is whether U.S. national interests would be 
better served by the maintenance of current Soviet military superiority 
over China or by China’s steady acquisition of more effective military 
capabilities against the Soviets. To illustrate just one dilemma involved, 
a simplistic, but plausible case can be made that either circumstance 
would support the U.S. objective of avoiding a Sino-Soviet nuclear war. 
Such a war could stem from Soviet overconfidence in their present mili- 
tary superiority and from China’s tactical belligerence in the face of 
that Soviet superiority. On the other hand, such a war could stem from 
the Soviets’ fear of losing their superiority and from China’s overconfi- 
dence in its own increasing military capabilities. While Soviet strategists 
would no doubt claim that their continuing military superiority would 
better ensure peace, Chinese strategists would claim the contrary. Under 
which assumption should American policymakers operate in facing the 
immediate dilemmas of U.S. arms control policy? 

SALT lil Reductions?: The U.S. Senate has been considering “arms re- 
duction” legislation that, like the 1972 Jackson Amendment, would in- 
struct American negotiators as to what Congress considers to be the 


42 Peter Sidorov commentary, Radio Moscow in English to North America, 
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minimum goals for U.S. achievement in a SALT III treaty.4? Various 
proposals seek substantial reductions from the number of nuclear arms 
permitted under SALT II. Despite vague Soviet commitments to such 
reductions at the 1979 Vienna summit, it is important to ask whether 
the Soviets would ever meet these goals. In light of their perceived need 
to dedicate an ever greater portion of their nuclear forces to expanding 
Chinese targets, would such Congressional insistence on a fixed percent- 
age of reductions become a mine planted under the SALT process? The 
Soviet uproar over the Carter Administration’s March 1977 proposals for 
substantial reductions may well indicate that the Soviet concept of 
“equal security” against China requires SALT III levels well above what 
the Congress may seek. 

The Soviets even stretch their demand for “equal security” against 
China to justify their rejection of U.S. proposals for heavy missile reduc- 
tions. Our proposals have been designed to forestall the projected Soviet 
attainment of a superior ICBM counterforce capability in the early 
1980s. The Soviets argue that their military doctrine considers it totally 
infeasible to wage a limited strategic nuclear war with the U.S.—that is, 
to pinpoint a first strike only against U.S. nuclear weapons—but they do 
not vouchsafe its infeasibility against China. It can be assumed that, in 
the event of a war with China in the mid-1980s, Soviet strategists would 
value the evident U.S. respect for their counterforce superiority as a 
means of excluding the U.S. from any involvement in that war’s outcome. 

SALT III is also widely expected to impose new limitations on U.S. 
and Soviet Theater Nuclear Weapons in Europe, but what about Soviet 
TNWs in Asia? Two factors would suggest that the U.S. should not 
permit such Soviet weapons to go unlimited. First, TNWs such as the 
“Backfire” Bomber and the SS-20 mobile missile have an inherent mo- 
bility that would enable enough of them to be relatively quickly rede- 
ployed from Asia to Europe, thus upsetting any European nuclear 
balance established in SALT III. Secondly, if Soviet TNWs were not 
limited in Asia, the Soviets could build up a regional theater warfare 
superiority not only over China, but over our East Asian alliance system. 
The U.N. TNW force in Asia uses only sea- and air-launched delivery 
vehicles. Both geography and political constraints endow it with little 
prospect of countering a Soviet TNW build-up with ground-launched 
cruise or ballistic missiles, as in Europe. 

Should the U.S. concede to the Soviets an allowance above strict 
parity in Asian TNWs in view of their “equal security” needs against 
the Chinese nuclear threat? The U.S. can never be sure that its accept- 
ance of a marginal inferiority in Asian TNWs will not endanger our 
security interests at some future point if either China or Russia were to 
threaten its allies with their nuclear forces. Nevertheless, some allow- 
ance probably could be conceded to the Soviets, as long as the growth 
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rate of their Asian TNW force is not allowed to exceed the combined 
growth rates of U.S. and Chinese regional nuclear systems. 

MBFR Redeployments to Asia?: A primary concern of western. critics 
of the Vienna MBFR negotiations is that Soviet forces may be required 
to pull back from Central Europe only to the edge of European Russia, 
from where they could reinforce a Soviet attack on Europe far more 
quickly and easily than corresponding U.S. forces withdrawn to America. 
By this measure, an MBFR agreement in which designated Soviet forces 
were to be redeployed beyond the western USSR would better serve 
U.S. and NATO interests. NATO might even tie the magnitude of 
the force reductions it is willing to make to the percentage of Soviet 
forces redeployed to Asia. It would propose this bargain because the 
larger the magnitude of the mutual force reductions, the more would 
be felt the political and military weight in Europe of those Soviet forces 
remaining in western Russia. 

On the other hand, the interests of the U.S. and its East Asian allies 
might be better served if Soviet forces withdrawn from Central Europe 
were not redeployed to Asia. It is arguable that NATO’s foisting off of 
those Soviet forces onto the Sino-Soviet military balance might lead the 
Soviets into an adventuristic exercise of their “independent conven- 
tional option” against China. 

How can U.S. policy at the MBFR talks resolve this dilemma be- 
tween its European and Asian interests? One path is to proceed with a 
dual policy of negotiating the redeployment of Soviet forces to Asia, 
while bolstering Chinese conventional forces with sales of western mili- 
tary technology. This is the policy of burning the Sino-Soviet candle at 
both ends, and is the one that antagonizes the Soviets most, the one they 
sometimes caustically describe in broadcasts to Peking as the West’s at- 
tempt to make “cannon fodder” out of Chinese soldiers. If pursued in 
this combination, such a policy would fuel the Soviets’ deepest “Munich” 
suspicions. However, what alternative path does U.S. arms control 
policy have? 

The Soviets’ perspective on western arms sales may leave some room 
for the U.S. to play the honest broker. The U.S. has so far foresworn its 
right to export arms to China, although it certainly retains significant 
influence over individual arms sales by its European and Asian allies. 
The U.S. might therefore be able to lead the way in establishing a 
permanent forum for negotiating with the Soviets over proposed con- 
ventional arms sales to China and elsewhere. It may be in the West’s 
interest, as much as in the Soviets’, to adopt the principle of limiting 
such sales to “defensive” arms, and to enter into joint arms sales nego- 
tiations on that basis. 

The U.S. may ultimately have little choice but to try to bring China, 
as well as NATO, into U.S.-Soviet arms control negotiations. Together 
with Japan, the U.S. would first need to pursue the goal of constructing 
a viable “Asian Security System,” not the hegemonic variety for which 
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the Chinese so excoriate the Soviets. Such a system could only be built 
upon simultaneous Sino-Soviet force reductions and territorial settle- 
ments in Asia. In this way the U.S. might bring China into regional 
negotiations for the limitation of TNWs. China is unlikely to partici- 
pate in such talks, however, as long as it remains unable to field a more 
survivable nuclear deterrent force. Finally, as one Soviet press article has 
even suggested, the West should “pull Peking from an observers’ chair 
to a participant’s chair” in the so far meaningless negotiations of the 
Geneva Disarmament Committee.“ In such a multilateral forum attend- 
ed by all nuclear powers, the U.S. and Soviet may one day be forced to 
negotiate future SALT treaties. However visionary or unrealistic these 
measures may seem, the failure of U.S. arms control policy to deal inno- 
vatively with the “China factor” may soon result in the unravelling of 
the entire U.S.-Soviet arms control process. 


44 “Ban Nuclear Weapons,” Tass International Service in Russian, February 14, 
1979; FBIS Daily Report, USSR International Affairs, February 15, 1979, p. AAI. 


ERRATUM 
Page 1238, Line 34 reads: 
The U.N. TNW force in Asia uses only sea- and air-launched delivery 


Should read: . 
The U.S. TINW force in Asia uses only sea- and air-launched delivery 
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INDIA IN ASIA: 
WALKING ON A TIGHTROPE 





Walter K. Andersen 


THE POLITICAL TURMOIL that has swept over the south- 
ern tier of Asia during the past eighteen months has forced India to 
adopt a more cautious approach in the conduct of its foreign affairs, 
New political actors playing different roles have complicated its efforts 
to advance key foreign policy goals. ‘The insurgency against the Marxist 
regime in Afghanistan has generated tensions in Pak-Afghan relations 
that theraten to upset the structure of regional cooperation India has 
been attempting to build. Further, the collapse. of the Pahlavi Dynasty 
in Iran removed a government that since 1974 had sponsored programs 
to draw the South Asian states closer together. Continuing domestic 
unrest in Iran and the potential for instability in other oil producing 
states of the Middle East endangers India’s supply of crude. Conflicts in 
Indochina have stalled the Sino-Indian normalization process, as well 
as blocked New Delhi's efforts to serve as a bridge between the ASEAN 
states and Vietnam. Inter-Arab disputes have made it difficult for India 
to preserve good ties with the various sets of antagonists. The instability 


` of Asian states to develop mechanisms for mediating differences raises 


the specter of increased superpower involvement in Asian affairs. 

In contrast, the era of relative stability between 1974 and 1978 
created opportunities that made it possible for the managers of India’s 
foreign affairs to pursue policies that enhanced the country’s regional 
and international status. At the regional level, New Delhi sought to 
reduce the areas of conflict that had inhibited India from playing a 
more dynamic international role and had provided incentives to its 
South Asian neighbors to seek outside support in their bilateral disputes 


* The views and conclusions contained in this article are those of the author and 
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with India. Simultaneously, India moved to improve relations with 
China in order to open the way to the conduct of a more flexible foreign 
policy. The Desai government's policy of “genuine nonalignment,” en- 
visaging a balance of forces that denies either superpower a predominant 
position in Asia, provided the theoretical underpinning of India’s efforts 
to improve relations with the U.S. and China, while preserving good 
Indo-Soviet ties. 

The collapse of the Desai government in July 1979 will probably 
not produce any major revisions in India’s foreign policy. The caretaker 
government of Prime Minister Charan Singh has pledged its commit- 
ment to the broad foreign policy objectives of its precedessors. None of 
the three major contenders for the prime ministership made foreign 
policy an issue in the campaign. Nevertheless, the destabilizing trends 
in Asia may force the new government to devise different strategies to 
preserve the gains achieved over the past several years. This article 
analyzes India’s responses to the shifting balance of forces in Asia. 


Regional Considerations 


The 1971 Indo-Pakistani war left India unquestionably the preemi- 
nent power in South Asia, but it also limited New Delhi’s diplomatic 
maneuverability by further arousing Beijing’s suspicions of India as an 
instrument of Soviet interests in South Asia. The reduction of China’s 
antagonism called for policies that would prompt its reassessment of 
India’s role in South Asia. A first step was to convince the Chinese that 
India was not a threat to its regional neighbors, most notably Pakistan, 
with which China had developed close ties. The 1972 Simla Accords, set- 
ting down the guidelines for the bilateral resolution of Indo-Pakistani 
problems, laid the foundations for a good neighbor policy. This ap- 
proach was pursued even more vigorously after the 1977 electoral victory 
of the Janata Party. 

The government of Morarji Desai attempted to establish a more 
cooperative framework of relations with India’s South Asian neighbors 
through a series of confidence-building measures. Despite strong domes- 
tic pressures to speak out on the trial and execution of Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, the government issued no statements. It supported Pakistan’s 
application for membership in the nonaligned movement (after the gov- 
ernment of President Zia-ul-Haq had withdrawn from CENTO). It re- 
mained diplomatically neutral on Pak-Afghan differences. Desai publicly 
accepted Zia’s claim that Pakistan’s nuclear program had peaceful ends. 
Similarly, a five-year water-sharing arrangement acceptable to Bangla- 
desh was negotiated, and Bangladeshi insurgents were denied the use of 
Indian sanctuaries. The stalled trade and transit negotiations with Nepal 
were concluded. Diplomatic relations with Bhutan were upgraded to the 
ambassadorial level. 

Political turmoil around the western fringes of the subcontinent, 
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however, poses a direct threat to regional stability. The emergence of a 
Marxist government in Afghanistan backed by the Soviet Union and the 
collapse of a supportive regime in Iran exacerbated Pakistan's already 
live sense of insecurity. The new Islamic government in Tehran remains 
friendly, but, wracked by internal dissension, it is not in a position to 
` exercise much influence on behalf of Pakistan. The situation assumed a 
more threatening character when Kabul began to accuse Pakistan (and 
Iran) of collusion in the Afghan civil war, and warned that Afghanistan 
could retaliate by supporting the “liberation struggle” of Pakistan’s 
Paktoon and Baluch-speaking population, a thinly-veiled Afghan re- 
jection of the Durand Line frontier. Pakistan’s fears were further 
aroused when the Soviet media questioned Pakistan’s disclaimers of in- 
terference in Afghan affairs. 

India clearly hopes to insulate South Asia from the unrest in 
Afghanistan. The regional destabilizing potentialities of the situation 
there are considerable. A victory of the Islamic insurgents could add 
momentum to the further Islamization of Pakistani society and politics, 
a development with possible anti-India overtones. Should the Marxist 
government crush the rebellion, it might then be tempted to incite 
Pakistan’s tribal population—the Paktoons and the Baluchis. The con- 
tinuation of the civil war would drive still more refugees, now estimated 
at between 175,000 and 225,000, into Pakistan. An escalation of the fight- 
ing raises the specter of increased Soviet assistance to the beleaguered 
Amin government and, simultaneously, a worsening of Pak-Soviet rela- 
tions. If, at this juncture, friendly Islamic states and/or the West provide 
Pakistan with weapons in an effort to contain the spread of Soviet influ- 
ence, India’s fears of superpower confrontation in its neighborhood 
would be realized. 

India has adopted three general approaches to limit the effects of 
the Afghan instability on South Asia. It has remained strictly neutral 
on the Pak-Afghan situation to assure Islamabad that India is not part 
of any move to isolate Pakistan. Pakistan reciprocated by drawing closer 
to India. Foreign Secretary Shah Nawaz’s March 1979 visit to India, 
initiated by Pakistan, underscored the new cordiality. Both sides pledged 
themselves to quicken the pace of rapprochement within the framework 
of the Simla Accords. More importantly, they agreed to meet on a peri- 
odic basis to discuss bilateral issues.? 

Secondly, India has used diplomacy to encourage Afghan and Soviet 
moderation. Foreign Minister Vajpayee, during his September 18-19, 
1978, visit to Kabul, advised his hosts to remain nonaligned and to pro- 
mote trust in the region. Prime Minister Desai in his June 1979 trip to 
the USSR reportedly suggested to the Soviets that they encourage the 


1.A five-part series of articles under the pseudonym “Petrov” that appeared in 
Pravda between March and July 1979, hammered away on this theme. 

2See a discussion of the meeting in Times of India (Bombay), June 7, 1979. 

3 FBIS, Delhi Domestic Service, June 20, 1979. 
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Afghan regime to broaden its base of support and to stop blaming others 
for the civil war. Perhaps as a signal of Soviet intentions, Yevgeniy 
Primakov, head of the Oriental Institute in Moscow, told the delegates 
at the International Association of Politcal Science that “ ‘Marxist- 
Leninists’ are opposed to the export of revolution.”® Finally, India has 
retained close ties with Kabul to provide it a diplomatic option other 
than the Soviet Union. However, India has neither the economic re- 
sources nor the political influence to prevent the situation from deteri- 
orating. 

Uncertainties over India’s security environment have buttressed the 
case of those who want India to acquire state of the art weapons, which 
can only be accomplished by substantial purchases from foreign sources. 
India signed an agreement last fall to acquire 40 British-built Jaguar 
deep penetration strike aircraft, with another 110 to be manufactured 
in India under a licensing arrangement. It has ordered 70 Soviet T-72 
tanks,® and, according to a May 1979 statement of former Defence Min- 
ister Jagjivan Ram, India is searching for additional tanks with the most 
advanced weaponry.” There are reports that India is seeking 20 sub- 
marines to augment and ultimately replace the existing 8 Soviet-built 
Foxtrots.8 It has placed an order for vertical take-off Harriers for the 
LN.S. Vikrant aircraft carrier.’ 

India, on the other hand, remains unsympathetic to Pakistan’s 
sense of military vulnerability, now exacerbated by the cut-off of U.S. 
military assistance and by the threat on its northern borders. Some In- 
dians argue that Pakistan’s recent purchase of 32 Mirage-5 fighters is a 
misappropriation of scarce funds on grounds that the real threat to 
Pakistan’s integrity is economic stagnation. Analysts maintain that such 
sophisticated weapons as the Mirage encourage Pakistani aggressiveness 
against India.° The 1977-1978 Report of the Ministry of Defence 
asserts that Pakistan’s search for “more sophisticated arms . . . is not in 
consonance with the process of normalization [between India and Pak- 
istan].”1 

Pakistan’s perception of vulnerability, however, is likely to drive it 
on to prepare for a worst case scenario that could damage Indo-Pakistani 
relations. Its refusal to abandon the development of a centrifuge enrich- 
ment facility capable of producing weapons-grade uranium has the 
potential of spoiling the cordiality that now characterizes Indo-Pakistani 


4 New York Times, June 15, 1979. The Karachi Domestic Service, June 14, 1979, 
reported Desai saying that the Afghans should stop blaming Pakistan. 

5 TASS, August 17, 1979. 
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and Francis Ltd.), p. 214. 
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8 Washington Star, July 9, 1979. 

8 SIPRI, pp. 214-215. 

10 For example, see P. N. Haksar, “Appearance and Reality,” Seminar, No. 225 
(May 1979), pp. 39-41. 

11 Annual Report, 1977-78, New Delhi: Ministry of Defense, Government of 
India, p. 2. 
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relations. An exchange of letters between President Zia-ul-Haq and 
Prime Minister Desai in early 1979 reveals how difficult it will be to 
overcome the problem. Desai restated his government’s unilateral rejec- 
tion of a nuclear weapon and asked for a similar guarantee from Pakis- 
tan. Zia responded by proposing that the two sides agree either to bi- 
lateral or multilateral inspections of their nuclear facilities, or to a South 
Asian nuclear free zone.12 The Indians predictably rejected both schemes. 
Foreign Minister Vajpayee informed Parliament that Indian participa: 
tion in a nuclear free zone arrangement made no sense if China were not 
included.1% Prime Minister Desai told a group of foreign correspondents 
that India would agree to inspection only if all other countries, including 
the five nuclear weapons states, also did so.14 At the May 23-July 1, 1979, 
UN Special Session on Disarmament, India rejected the concept of geo- 
graphically limited nuclear free zones on grounds that the proliferation 
issue called for a global solution. 

Yet, Desai tried to defuse the disruptive potential of Pakistan's 
nuclear program on bilateral relations by publicly accepting Zia’s dis- 
claimers. He further argued that India’s security position would not be 
significantly affected even if Pakistan acquired a nuclear weapon, a 
stand not widely accepted either in his own ruling Janata Party or among 
opposition groups. Desai, who admitted that India’s 1974 nuclear ex- 
plosion had aroused the distrust of neighbors, apparently hoped that the 
progressive improvement of Indo-Pakistani relations would substantially 
reduce Pakistan’s sense of insecurity and thus induce it to impose self- 
restraints on its nuclear program. 

Prime Minister Charan Singh (Desai’s successor) assumed a harder 
public line on the Pakistan nuclear program soon after taking office. In 
his August 15 Independence Day address, Singh, in a departure from his 
prepared text, stated that “we have information that they are trying to 
make the bomb” and that it could only be directed against India. While 
careful to note that India “up to the present” has renounced “a bomb,” 
he warned that “I and my colleagues will have to perhaps rethink this 
issue... if Pakistan continues with its intention.”16 This statement met 
a barrage of criticism in India and was not subsequently pursued by 
Singh, or the other leading candidates, in the parliamentary campaign. 
President Zia for his part two weeks later again affirmed the peaceful 
nature of Pakistan’s nuclear program, though he also asserted that 
“whatever the attitude of others, Pakistan, God willing, will acquire a 
reprocessing plant under any circumstances.”17 Pakistan’s de facto deci- 
sion to maintain a nuclear option probably will not in itself result in an 
Indian reassessment of the ground rules that govern bilateral relations. 


12 For accounts of this correspondence, see FBIS, Karachi Domestic Service, 
March 21, 1979; Hindu, March 10, 1979; Eastern Economist, May 7, 1979. 

13 FBIS, Delhi Domestic Service, May 5, 1979. 
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A testing program or Indian information that such a program was im- 
minent, however, almost surely would. 

While the instability in Nepal, Bangladesh, and Burma is worri- 
some, it does not now pose a serious security problem. The recent up- 
surge of cross-border raids by dissident tribals in the mountains of the 
northeast can be met by the strong military forces stationed there. The 
reappearance of such groups again demonstrates the weak control main- 
tained by Burma and Bangladesh over their borders. The political 
turmoil in Nepal is not likely to be exploited by the Chinese as long as 
it seeks to lure India away from the Soviets. Indeed, both countries want 
stable political conditions along their shared Himalayan frontier. 


Balancing China and the USSR 


The process of Sino-Indian normalization took shape in 1976 with 
the exchange of ambassadors after a hiatus of 15 years, but unresolved 
bilateral issues, most notably their disputed borders, were formidable 
obstacles to further movement forward. The Desai government’s poli- 
cies of good neighborliness and genuine nonalignment apparently con- 
vinced the new Chinese leadership that the time was ripe to break 
through the logjam. If successful, China would relieve the security threat 
against its southern frontiers as well as score a diplomatic coup against 
the USSR. Wang Bingnan, President of the Chinese People’s Associa- 
tion, during his March 7-23, 1978 goodwill tour of India, invited Foreign 
Minister Vajpayee to China for high-level political talks. The Indians 
accepted, though Vajpayee, describing his trip as a “probing mission,” - 
cautioned that not too much should be expected from this initial con- 
tact. To calm Soviet misgivings, he also maintained that improved Sino- 
Indian ties would not be at the expense of Indo-Soviet relations. 

Vajpayee’s talks in Beijing went well. However, China’s military 
incursion into Vietnam in February 1979 effectively stalled the rap- 
prochement process. Latent Indian fears of Chinese aggressiveness were 
aroused. Vajpayee’s presence in China at the time of the attack!8 em- 
barrassed the Desai government domestically. China’s comparison of the 
“lesson” it was administering Vietnam with the “lesson” it taught India 
in 1962 reopened painful wounds. These images tended to overshadow 
the progress that had been made. 

Vajpayee had extensive talks in China with Foreign Minister Huang 
Hua, Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, and Premier Hua Guofeng, and 
the discussions covered the range of Sino-Indian relations, The Chinese 
decision to permit a consideration of the border represented an im- 
portant concession to India. Chinese officials earlier had argued that it 
should be taken up after the two sides had settled less contentious prob- 
lems. Vajpayee informed Parliament that his hosts had proposed ex- 


18 His visit, scheduled to conclude on February 18, was broken off a day early 
because of the fighting in Vietnam. 
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panding the volume of trade as well as establishing scientific cultural 
and educational exchange programs. He was assured that Chinese assist- 
ance to India’s tribal dissidents “was a thing of the past.”19 

The next round of talks are to take place in New Delhi. So far, no 
date has been set and no initiatives on this matter are likely until after 
India’s parliamentary elections in January 1980. A resumption of 
fighting in Indochina at that time would surely further delay the 
dialogue. 

The stalling of the normalization process provided the Soviets an 
opportunity to push for a restoration of the special political relationship 
that had been inscribed into the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation. Premier Kosygin, in his fortuitiously timed 
visit to India from March 9-15, 1979, attempted to project the USSR 
as a stable reliable ally ready to back India against an “aggressive” 
China. He hammered on the theme that the interests of the two coun- 
tries coincided and that they should therefore develop joint approaches 
to the “threat” from China and to American “destabilizing” activities 
in West Asia.?0 

Desai adroitly avoided identifying India with the strident anti-PRC 
line adopted by Kosygin. Moreover, he resisted Soviet pressures to recog- 
nize the Vietnamese-backed Heng Samrin regime in Kampuchea. He 
informed Parliament that India would defer recognition until a govern- 
ment there is in effective control of the country. Vajpayee stated on a 
television news program soon after the talks had concluded that the 
joint communique had omitted any reference to Kampuchea because 
of differences on the subject. He also noted that Kosygin’s public attacks 
on China while he was in New Delhi could cause problems for India in 
the conduct of its relations with Beijing.*2 

While only one major substantive agreement was signed, Kosygin 
carefully laid the groundwork for future accords. He employed the diplo- 
matic instruments of economic and military assistance to draw India and 
the USSR closer together. Kosygin sanctioned the delivery of 600,000 
tons of oil in exchange for Indian rice to help alleviate the oil shortages 
created by the disruption of Iranian crude deliveries. A long-term: eco- 
nomic agreement designed to protect the Soviet’s stake in the future 
development of India’s heavy industry was concluded. Press reports note 
that Kosygin also informed the Indians that the Soviets were willing 
to sell them a wide range of sophisticated military equipment?? and to 
construct a “large” nuclear power facility in India.?8 Following up on 
the Kosygin offer, an Indian delegation left for Moscow in September to 
evaluate an array of military items, including frigates, tanks, missiles, and 


19 FBIS, Delhi ISI, February 21, 1979. 

20 See account of visit in Far Eastern Economic Review, March 23, 1979. 

21 FBIS, Hong Kong AFP, March 16, 1979. While the Chinese did deliver a 
protest note, they handled the issue in a low-key fashion. 

22 Times of India (Bombay), April 17, 1979. 

23 Economic Times, May 2, 1979. 
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aircraft, according to a wire service report.®4 The Soviets expressed their 
willingness to be forthcoming. At the conclusion of the meetings, on 
October 5, a Soviet spokesman said the USSR would allow no obstacles, 
including prices, to impair its assistance to India’s defense needs. Soviet 
military offers are clearly intended to deny the West a significant role 
in the modernization of India’s armed forces. The nuclear proposal was 
meant to provide New Delhi an alternative to the “unreliable” West.25 

However, these offers pose some problems for the Indians. Indian 
industry has reached the stage where Western technical inputs are gen- 
erally more desirable than what is available from the Soviet Union. The 
unutilized 250 million ruble aid offer extended during Foreign Minister 
Gromyko’s April 1977 visit underscores India’s difficulties in meshing 
projects with Soviet assistance. Efforts to broaden the source of military 
suppliers, demonstrated by the selection of the British Jaguar, will be 
one significant consideration in a decision on military imports. Finally, 
India may want to avoid more of the problems it has experienced in 
trying to deal with foreign nuclear collaborators. 

The Kosygin visit probably left the Indians confident that they 
occupy an important place in Soviet strategy and that New Delhi can 
disagree with Moscow without sending bilateral relations into a nose 
dive. The results suggest that New Delhi considers itself sufficiently 
secure to reject Soviet blandishments that restrict India’s diplomatic 
flexibility. At the same time, the visit reassured the Indians that the 
Soviets are prepared to back India if it has problems with China and the 
U.S. 

While the Indians have demonstrated their commitment to an in- 
dependent foreign policy, the continuing instability in Southeast Asia 
limits their options vis-à-vis China. The expulsion of the pro-Chinese 
Pol Pot regime in Kampuchea by the Vietnamese set in motion a polar- 
ization of forces in the region. Vietnam’s subsequent incursion into Kam- 
puchea hastened the process. Indochina has once again become an arena 
of proxy wars, this time between China and the Soviet Union. Under 
these circumstances, any significant forward movement in Sino-Soviet 
relations would give Beijing a diplomatic advantage at a time when 
China and the USSR confront each other in a conflict situation. New 
Delhi has put off making major decisions on the conduct of its relations 
with China and will probably continue to do so until the crisis in South- 
east Asia is defused. Nevertheless, India’s decision to down play reports 
of Chinese (i.e, Tibetan) graziers on Bhutanese land demonstrates a 
desire to keep relations on an even keel. 

At the same time, New Delhi has adopted an evenhanded policy 


24 Reuter, New Delhi, September 21, 1979. 

25 The Soviets had already signalled their desire to collaborate in the develop- 
ment of India’s nuclear power industry when they sold it 200 tons of heavy water. 
A trilateral agreement with the International Atomic Energy Agency was signed on 
November 17, 1977, to place it under safeguards. FBIS, Delhi Domestic Service, July 
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on the controversy in Southeast Asia that identifies India with neither 
side. It condemned the invasions of both China and Vietnam and it 
called on both to pull back their troops. At the various nonaligned 
meetings during the past year, it evolved a policy that would deny seat- 
ing either Kampuchean delegation. Consistent with this stand, India, 
at the beginning of the 34th UN General Assembly, voted against seat- 
ing the Pol Pot delegation without supporting its replacement with one 
representing the Heng Samrin government. India’s response to this 
issue has complicated its relations with the ASEAN states, which support 
seating the Pol Pot regime as the legal representative of Kampuchea. 
Dinesh Singh, a former foreign minister, was dispatched by Desai to 
Southeast Asia in May 1979 to discuss the Indochinese situation with gov- 
ernment leaders in the ASEAN states and in Vietnam. There are re- 
ports that the ASEAN officials were irritated over what they interpreted 
as an effort on his part to drum up support for the Heng Samrin re- 
gime.2¢ 

The Chinese for their part have given no sign that they are losing 
patience and appear prepared to wait until India’s domestic and inter- 
national situation becomes more conducive for the negotiation of specific 
agreements. In the interim, they have contacted the Dalai Lama’s 
“government-in-exile” to negotiate an arrangement under which he and 
eighty thousand Tibetan refugees in India could return to Tibet. If suc- 
cessful, one irritant in Sino-Indian relations would be resolved. 

India’s cautious treatment of the Sino-Indian rapprochement 
process reflects the continuing value of its Soviet connection. Moscow, 
the only country that can provide military hardware on a timely basis, 
remains India’s largest and most reliable source. It is India’s second 
largest trading partner (after the U.S.) and a major source of crude oil. 
Moscow’s diplomatic support in the UN and elsewhere may again be 
needed if relations with Pakistan and China deteriorate. Strategically, 
the Soviet’s role as a counterweight to China is still an important con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, as long as India’s security is not directly threat- 
ened, Moscow cannot expect a revival of the close political relationship 
of the 1971-1972 period. India’s drive for an influential balancing role 
in the Asian scale of power calls for an independent and flexible foreign 
policy. 


Indian Ocean Concerns 


India has two broad goals in its Indian Ocean policy: removing 
superpower naval forces and bases and building up its navy to give India 
an independent capacity to defend national interests. To achieve the 
first, India has advocated the idea of a “zone of peace,” which it first 
raised at the 1970 Lusaka nonaligned meeting. However, it has stopped 
short of backing demilitarization schemes that place limits on regional 


26 Far Eastern Economic Review, August 10, 1979. 
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powers. At the July 2-5, 1979, UN General Assembly debate on the 
Indian Ocean, the Indian delegation rejected Pakistani proposals calling 
on littoral states to prepare a “code of conduct” and to establish a 
“reasonable ratio” of forces. It also opposes nuclear free zone proposals 
as backdoor attempts to impose on India discriminatory nuclear nonpro- 
liferation restraints not demanded of the nuclear weapons powers. 

India initially expressed more concern about the U.S., which pos- 
sessed a naval facility at Diego Garcia, than the Soviets. Indeed, the 
surge of Soviet naval strength in late 1971, reached three weeks after a 
U.S. task force was dispatched to the Bay of Bengal during the Indo- 
Pakistani war, was considered a supportive move. However, the station- 
ing of virtually permanent naval forces by both sides and the potential 
use of such forces to support friendly littoral states in conflict situations 
and to exert pressure in defense of their own national interests have 
given rise to a more evenhanded call for their withdrawal. At a press 
conference immediately after taking office, Desai stated that “the United 
States should realize that they should not have their activities here. We 
should also see that the Soviet Union should not have its activities 
here.”?7 India applauded the two sides for opening naval limitation talks 
in 1977, but was dismayed that the now-stalled negotiations were con- 
sidering only the “freezing” of force levels. 

The Indian navy, prior to 1971 the stepchild of the services, has 
come to play an increasingly important place in defense planning. The 
1971 Indo-Pakistani war, demonstrating the potential of missile-armed 
fast patrol boats in future regional conflicts, gave the navy a mission. 
The need to protect India’s growing external trade, its 200-mile wide 
economic zone and its offshore exploitation of resources have given 
additional weight to arguments favoring the expansion of the navy. The 
failure of bilateral and multilateral efforts to remove the naval forces of 
the superpowers, the rising tide of instability in West and Southeast 
Asia, and the uncertainty over future Chinese naval activities have 
further spurred on the defense planners to build up India’s naval power 
to prepare it for any worst case scenario. 

To carry out its mission, the Navy has pushed the development and 
acquisition of technologically advanced missile-armed naval craft cap- 
able of patrolling beyond coastal waters. In the last two years, it has 
acquired light new Osa-class missile-armed fast patrol boats, and as 
many as six Nanuchka-class corvettes armed with SS-N-11 missiles.?8 In 
addition, the acquisiton of three Kashin class destroyers and more sup- 
port craft will permit the navy to operate in a blue water mode. Former 
naval chief-of-staff A. K. Chatterji argues that the long-range objective of 


27 FBIS, Delhi ISI, March 24, 1977. Richard Haass notes that the Soviet Union 
maintain 17-22 vessels in the Indian Ocean. The US, besides the three ships of the 
Middle East Force in the Persian Gulf, rotates a task force from the Seventh (Pacific) 
Fleet, according to Haass. “Naval Arms Limitation in the Indian Ocean,” (London: 
International Institute of Strategic Studies, March-April, 1978), pp. 50-57. 

28 SIPRI, p. 377. 
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India’s naval program is a “force equal in size and competence to the 
naval forces of any one of the superpowers now formally operating in 
the area.”?9 

But, the final decision on the further acceleration of the naval pro- 
gram lies with civilian bureaucrats and politicians who, as Raju G. C. 
Thomas points out, “are unsympathetic to sizeable demands on bud- 
getary resources based on vague concepts of seapower and long range 
economies.”30 They will be reluctant to reorient the budgetary alloca- 
tions of the three services, whose proportionate shares of the defense 
budget have remained roughly the same since 1973-1974, unless a sea- 
borne threat were to become visible and credible. Recent developments 
have strengthened the case for the naval proponents, but not sufficiently ` 
to convince the decisionmakers to alter significantly the budgetary pat- 
tern established over the past several years. 


West Asia 


Oil and Pakistan are the two considerations that shape India’s 
policy towards the states of western Asia. Close ties are cultivated with 
them to ensure India a steady flow of oil imports. Good relations are also 
important as a counterbalance to Pakistan’s Islamic ties. 

Two-thirds of the oil consumed by India during 1979 was imported, 
most of it from Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates.32 
The effect of the revolution in Iran demonstrates India’s vulnerability 
to the instability sweeping through the region. Oil imports from Iran, 
the largest single source in 1978, plummeted from four-and-one-half mil- 
lion metric tons in that year to about one million metric tons in 1979, 
causing a serious crude shortage during the first quarter of the year. 
The strain on India’s economy was compounded by three OPEC oil 
price increases, driving the direct sale prices from about $13 dollar/barrel 
at the start of 1979 to $23-$24/barrel at the end. Spot markets had oil 
priced at over $30/barrel. As Iranian crude production plunged, Indian 
negotiators fanned out to arrange for increased deliveries from Iraq 
and the Soviet Union as well to establish new supply links with Libya, 
Algeria, and Saudi Arabia. It simultaneously moved to establish good 
relations with the Islamic government in Iran by immediately recogniz- 
ing the Barzargan government and by dispatching a delegation to visit 
Ayatollah Khomeini, 


29 Quoted in SIPRI, p. 377. 

30 Raju G. C. Thomas, “The Indian Navy in the Seventies,” Pacific Affairs, 48:4 
(Winter 1975-76), p. 513. 
- 31The army, navy and air force shares of the defense budget have generally 
been around 70%, 20% and 10%, respectively. The naval share of capital expendi- 
tures has remained between 40-50% since 1973-74, See Defence Services Esti- 
mates, 1973-74 through 1978-79, 

32 Estimates for oil statistics drawn from Financial Express, January 4, 1979; 
January 21, 1979; March 19, 1979; April 17, 1970; as well as from the Overseas Hin- 
dustan Times, May 31, 1979. 
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The oil weapon wielded by the oil-producing states is a powerful 
one since a reduction in supplies would disrupt India’s economy. Libya 
has already threatened to cut off deliveries for reasons that are still un- 
clear.33 Alternative sources could quickly be found if it did so, since a 
relatively small proportion of India’s imports comes from Libya. How- 
ever, should a country like Iraq, which supplied over 40% of India’s 
imported crude in 1979, turn off the tap or reduce sales, the impact 
would be catastrophic. Consequently, India has been extremely careful 
to avoid irritating the Arab states. In an effort to maintain good rela- 
tions, India has tried to avoid entangling itself in inter-Arab squabbles, 
and to follow the Arab consensus on the Egypt-Israeli peace process. 

These efforts have been complicated by close Indo-Fgyptian rela- 
tions. The problems came to the surface at the various nonaligned meet- 
ings during the year as the hardline Arab states pushed vigorously for 
Egypt’s expulsion. Shortly before the June preparatory meeting of the 
Nonaligned Coordination Bureau in Colombo, Foreign Minister Vaj- 
payee and Samarendra Kundu, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
visited seven Arab states to sound out their views on the subject and to 
persuade them that such action would jeopardize the unity of the non- 
aligned movement. Shortly after their return, Prime Minister Desai told 
a group of foreign correspondents that “there is no provision for removal 
of anybody as long as the country fulfills the commitments of the non- 
aligned movement, and Egypt fulfills it.”34 While standing by Egypt on 
this question, India has consistently opposed the Egypt-Israeli Treaty. 
On his return from the Arab states in late May, Vajpayee repeated the 
Indian position by stating that the treaty “falls short of a comprehensive 
solution of the problem. Unless there is a total vacation of all Arab ter- 
ritories occupied by Israel and the inalienable rights of the Palestinians 
are restored, there can be no lasting peace in the region.’’%5 

This balancing of interests is a tricky, and possibly dangerous, busi- 
ness as it could touch off a backlash from such hardline states as Iraq. 
Not only must India worry about the possibility of an oil boycott, but 
also renewed Arab diplomatic support for Pakistan on such bilateral 
issues as the disputed state of Jammu/Kashmir. Former Defence Min- 
ister Jagjivan Ram, now head of the Janata Party, underscored the prob- 
lem when he warned Desai in mid-July that his “impromptu reactions or 
belated responses have threatened to alienate friends, such as those of the 
Arab World.”36 The new government that emerges after the parliamen- 
tary elections will have to decide how to fine tune the Egyptian issue in 
a way that does not threaten vital national interests. 


33 There are conflicting reports on Libya’s reasons. Some state that Libya was 
angered by the low level of nuclear assistance provided by India. Others that Libya 
made the threat because India sold Libyan crude on the spot market. See Times of 
India (Bombay), August 28, 1979; and Hindu, August 28, 1979. 

34 FBIS, Delhi ISI, June 2, 1979. 

35 FBIS, Delhi Domestic Service, May 29, 1979. 

36 Hindu, July 17, 1979. 
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Conclusion 


The fluid political situation in Asia, particularly along its volatile 
southern tier, has radically altered the stage on which India conducts its 
foreign policy. The rising tide of instability in the area provides the 
superpowers with opportunities to shape events in ways that under- 
mine the political influence of competitors. The most direct threat of 
outside involvement is now the projection of Soviet power in Afghan- 
istan, in Southeast Asia, and in the northwestern Indian Ocean lit- 
toral states. Countering moves by the West and by China, either 
directly or through states that feel endangered by the actions of Mos- 
cow and its allies, heighten the potential for proxy wars in these areas. 
India’s major foreign policy concern has been, and is likely to re- 
main, insulating South Asia from these developments. The good neigh- 
bor policy serves this objective and it will remain a central plank in 
India’s foreign policy. Nonalignment is a complementary strategy since 
it reduces the chances of South Asia becoming an arena for such dis- 
putes. In Moscow’s calculations of the Afghanistan situation, for exam- 
ple, the USSR will have to consider whether destabilization in Pakistan 
and Iran will induce New Delhi and Beijing to resolve more quickly 
those bilateral differences that have kept them apart. Consequently, there 
will be a strong compulsion for Indian leaders to devise strategies that 
prompt both Beijing and Moscow to act in ways that do not undermine 
India’s national interests. 

However, India’s efforts to insulate South Asia are complicated by 
unstable political conditions among regional states. Ethnic, religious, 
political, and economic problems jut across national boundaries. When 
tensions break to the surface in one state, the impact is often felt in the 
others, giving rise to bilateral problems. India’s neighbors have a record 
of seeking outside supporters under these circumstances. Since India is 
the most powerful country in the subcontinent, a conciliatory attitude on 
the part of leaders is key to the maintenance of regional cooperation. 

Equally complicated will be India’s efforts to limit the damage 
caused by conflicts among the states of West Asia and Southeast Asia. 
While the new government will probably try not to antagonize either 
side, neutrality will be difficult to sustain in the face of incompatible 
Indian interests. India can also be expected to use international forums 
to prevent the superpowers from intervening to these conflicts, either 
by advocating superpower disarmament, particularly in the Indian 
Ocean, or by supporting the regional resolution of conflicts. If such, 
efforts fail, pressures for accelerating the modernization of India’s mili- 
tary program will mount to enable the country better to deter potential 
threats to its security. 


WALTER K. ANDERSEN is analyst for India and the Indian Ocean in the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, the Department of State. 
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